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75 HE ſame Indulgence which the Public - 


ſafed to this Per formance at its firſt Appears» 
ance, has brought it in a very ſhort Time to a Third 
Impreſſion, which requires not only the moſt grateful 
Return of Thanks, but our utmoſt Endeavour: 
to render it worthy of their Favour. Me hope the 
Alterations and Additions with which it ngw aps 
pears, will in. ſome meaſure acquit us of that Daty; 
and it would have given us infinite Pleafure, if the 
Syſtems of the ſeveral Courts mentioned therein could | 
have been rendered mare perſpicuous than they are. 


" We were in hopes, when we firt began to reviſe 
it, that we ſhould have been able to have pronounced 
clearly as ta the State of Things in the North, 
which natwithftanding remains ftill in a great De- 
gree of Obſcurity. In this, however, due have 
Reaſon to think ourſelves happy, that nothing has 
Fallen out in thoſe Parts, either captrary to, er in- 
r with the ConjeQures that We adyenced. 
A 2 - Nor 
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Nor is there — great Probability that they have 


any-fuch -Tenden -Tendency—at--preſent. - - The-Change of 


Kings in 8 weden has made no Alteration in the Sy 
ſtem, and the Diet now fitting is of the ſame Com- 
plexi on, but more unanimous than thoſe that went 


before it. 
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* 
* 
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V Germany 2 75 0 great Alteratio on ,nopwith- 
Sandir ng many ling and laborious Negoti ations. We 
were, when this B 00 appeared laft, in Expectation 
of a great Event; and we are Jet filled” with the 
fame ; Expettation. f In this the Princes of the Em- 
Are. af  {owly,. and. + Wi ith great Sagatity ; for the 
Very Conſumprier on . Ti zme,, "While it contri butes | 7 
Keep eep Thin ings in ; Peace and good Order, anfabers « a 

ws very important . End. "But bejid ide all he 1. at 
trafts the E Eye, of a all Europe, as ; well-g as he Auen: 
rion of all WM niſfters, and becomes by "this "Means 
productive of Meaſures not unprofitable. to Varticu- 


Jar iverghy, or inconfiient with the common, Good. 
8 8 N Wi \ 0 * 


In | ſpelling of France we - ſhould Jets been glad | 
F have frund ourſelves more at Liberty to" expreſs 
our Sentiments than the preſent Situation if Things, 
'Motives of Prudence confidered,” 2570 allow.” But 
we may well bring our ſebves to fubmit* 2 fome” Re-. 


fridt on in that- 1 when it is evident, that 
. ; | thoſe 


(FF. 
thoſe who have ſuperior Lights are not altogether um: 
embarraſſed. It is more than probable that th, 
Time is at hand when theſe Clouds will be difpeleg: 
and we ſhall find ourſelves once. more in a e. 
aalen hear IBM wn „ein Sonam 


n O 
Spain filtr remains in Po fon of her old Cho rafter. 
po tedious. Negotiations. » That which ſuſpended our 
Judgment in the laſt Edition is balf adjuſted, and 
de once flattered ourſelves that à little Delay would 
bave furniſhed us with the Reſult of the. ſupplemen=. 
tal Treaty, - which has been ſo long upon the Car- 
pet; but perbaps that ,uhich was denied to this, may be 
ee 2 fon Embelli n 12 the next Co 
Phi thee ſhall 8 We ſtall. Fe 2 4 
in a better Condition to judge of the future State 
of Italy, where Things are ſtill ſubject to thoſs 
Apprebenſions, the Cauſes of which Baur IR ws *, 
8 end. to. explain. Mn Mr oth \ 
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"There i is ES Paier upon hich ve He more 
parti cularly inſiſt, to prevent the Reader's. cenſur 
ing us without Ground. As bur Alterations: and 
Additions avere made while the Book was in th Preſi, 
We: eg be thought W e _ d e 
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in the firſt Chapters, from the mention of more re- 
cent Fatts in the latter Pages of the Work : But 
when the Reader confiders, that what was already 
printed awas out of our Power, he will in juſtice 
acquit us of any Neglect. This is a Cireum/lance 
unavoidably incident to every Undertaking of this 
Kind; . which in repreſenting Tranſactions of a 
fubtuating Nature, can only give a true Picture 
of Things for the preſent ; and tho' ever fo happily ex- 
ecuted, muſt, like thoſe that have preceded it, become 
gradually aut of Date from the very ſameCauſes that 
conſtitute. its immediate Value, Almanacks laſt but 
for a Year, Political Preſent States claim a longer 
and yet not much a longer Exiftence; but notwith- 
fanding this hard Circumſtance, both are very ne- 
ceſſary, to prevent common Men and common Po- 
liticians from making Miſtakes, 


That fuch a Work was very far from be- 
ing inexpedient, will appear ſufficiently to all who 
bave peruſed and conſidered the Treatiſes of the ſame 
Nature formerly written by the Duke of Rohan, 
Ar. Bethel, Baron Puffendorff, and the later Eu- 
deavours of ſuch as have republiſhed, continued, or 
augmented theſe Pieces in Holland; and ave hope it 
will ſuffictently appear that we have alſo made a pro- 
fer Uſe of their Performances, without tranſcribing 


them ; 


(*. 
them ; which to ſay the 7 ruth was impoſſible, conf+ 


dering that the following Sheets have been c01 ompoſed 
vpon quite another Plan, without any Biaſi in fa- 
vour of a particular Syſtem, or the leaf View of 
recommending it to the Favour of any Party, the 
Sati faction of the Public being eur ſole Aim, ax 
the Protection of the Public is that alons upon which 
we depend. This perhaps might have been in ſome 
meaſure beſpoken by 4 large Diſplay of Authorities, 
and the Facts contained therein might bave. been | 
ſupported by a pompous Train of Citations: tut as 
we have dealt very little in ſecret Hiſtories, and haus 
founded muft of our Obſervations upon 7 ranſattion, 
of . public Notori ety ; this, whatever it might heve 
appeared, would in reality ſerved rather for Shew 
than for Uſe, and therefore was omitted to ſave the 
Reader as much Trouble and Expence as poſſible, | 


After profeſſing @ Defire to avoid waſting 
the Reader's Time in perufing this Work, 4. 
would be prepoſterous to tire him with a Jong Pre- 
Jace; and therefore let us conclude with this Re- 
fectim, that it is from Events, and the public Oc- 
currences that ſhall hereafter happen, the Value of 
a Book of this Kind muſt be known ; for it is not 
arguing right or wrong in the Opinion of any Set 
of Men whatever, which can give either Merit or 
Repatation to a Work that pretends to repreſent the 


Po- 


= |} 
| rope, He whoeil think Ju: 
I upon this Saher, 7; 


the mature Confuleration of 1 Fat N and bow fur” 
bas performed this," can appear Tom Ps, on; 
Por as in Law, fo mn Plitics, be Mortb 
Opinion does not cu i in its ber, Ing "happily g 
or handſomely maintained, either 1 ic De 4 
tions, or Authorities learnedly quoted, but in its 2 
formity to Truth: "Fj it Fails in-this, the La awyer er 
7s miſtaken, and the Politician ectived, let the 
Paris ef the one, BY the Abilities of” the other, be what 
they will. And. tho” in theſe Caſts it is a great Hz. 
zard that a Man rung, get there i is bir Confort at” 
tends it, that there” 7s a certain Criterion obic 


decides with regard. to the ReGitude of bis Notioris 
beyond all Diſpute. * 
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INTRODUCTION. 


RI HERE is nothing clearer to ſuch, as have 
s taken the Pains to make themſelves Maſters 
of the Hiſtory of Learning, than that every 

Age has its peculiar Taſte ; perhaps a Wri- 

GH ter, like Montaigne, would call it Humour 
from whence it follows, that Authors who 
87 )- RA are the Objects of Admiration in one Age, 
23 | become the Ridicule of the next. In that 
which preceded the preſent, Sys EMS were in great Eſteem, 
and nothing recommended a Writer more, than his being very 
copious, and very methodical. From this Spirit proceeded 
voluminous Syſtems of Hiſtory, Law, Phyſick, Mathematicks, | 
and Divinity; but the very Learning which this kind of 
Writing furniſhed, being ſufficient to diſcover its Imper- 
fections, and to enable the Reader to ſee that it was con- 
trived rather to circumſcribe, than to extend his Views; there 
can be no Wonder that it grew into Diſcredit, or that after 
being thoroughly and warmly expoſed, People run by Degrees 
into the oppoſite Extream, were for baniſhing Syſtems,- and 
for contracting as much as poſſible, ſo as to bring the Ele- 
ments and firſt Principles - Knowledge into a narrow 9 


* 
+ . 


Cidate thoſe Principles of Learning that were obſcure and un- 


feveral 


Britain, it is not barely expedient, but * neceſſary to 


E 

aſs, by which the Folio's of the laſt Age were in the Beginning 
+ A ended into Duodecimo's. 2 25 G 

It has been ſince found, that this way of Writing has alſo its 
Inconveniencies, that theſe Abridgments were not always made 
with that 1 94 that is required to render them 
uſeful ; that ſome Things falſe or uncertain were retain'd, - and 
others of great Weight and Importance omitted; which 
obliged ſuch as were deſirous of being thoroughly Maſter of 
2 Subject, to have recourſe to thoſe larger Works, that had 
been 10 much decry'd, in order to extract from them ſuch Par- 
ticulars as were truly valuable, and ſerved to explain and elu- 


intelligible without them. For the facilitating this, Men of 
great Induſtry, and who had Time upon their Hands, began 
to collect and range theſe Paſſages in a new Order; and from 
hence aroſe the modern Invention of Dic rIoNARIESs, I mean 
not ſuch as explain Words, but Things, which are now be- 
come very numerous. 'Theſe, without doubt, are convenient 
Tools in the Hands of able Workmen ; but there is one Scr- 
ENCE Which is very important, indeed abſolutely n to- 
wards forming the Mind of an accompliſhed Gentleman, in 
which neither the Compendium nor the Dictionary can be of any 
uſe atall. | 
The Science I mean is PoLITIc&s 3 by which I under- 
ſtand a comprehenſive Knowledge of the fundamental Maxims 
of Policy, grounded upon the actual and real Intereſts of the 
44 SIR of EUROPE ; and this is not only a polite 
as well as uſeful kind of Learning, the Study of which may be 
therefore recommended without Pedantry, but is in Reality a 
Point of great Conſequence ; becauſe without this Knowledge 
it will be a Thing yery difficult, if not impracticable, for'a 
young Gentleman to qualify himſelf for the Service of his 
Country; in the preſent Times more eſpecially, when to be 
able to have a thorough Notion of the Interęſts of Great 


have a clear Inſight into the Concerns of all the European 
owers. 
. "Thoſe certainly are much in the Wrong who pretend to 
treat this as a Misfortune, and would phe Hs us, that it 
would be at leaſt much to the Advantage, if not for the Credit 
of our Country, if our Affairs were drawn into a narrower 
Compaſs, and our Attention ſtrictly confined to our own Con- 
cerns. This never was, indeed never can be the Caſe of a 
715 a free, and a trading Nation, and more eſpecially of a 
itime Power, Which jqnpgd. L hope will ever be, the Cha- 

| n racteriſticks 


ED 131 
racteriſticks of the Bx1T13H PRO LE, as long as they continue 
a PEOPLE. While we are in this State, we muſt be reſpected, 
courted, and applied to upon many Occaſions by Foreigners; 
and therefore it muſt he as I have ſtated it, abſolutely neceſſary 
that at leaſt ſuch as manage our Affairs, and while we continue 
to enjoy our Liberties, this will take in a very large Number ; 


ſhould be thoroughly converſant with Foreign Intereſts, that 
from thence on certain Occaſions, they may have a right No- 
tion of their own. Without this they will be liable not only to 
be outwitted by their Enemies, but to be the Dupes alſo of their 
Allies ; they may be drawn into Quarrels in which they have no 
Concern ; and where they have a Concern they may very poſ- 
ſibly miſtake it, and engage very improperly, if not on the 
wrong Side. | 

One might eaſily illuſtrate this by many Examples; but per- 
haps that would be an invidious Taſk, becauſe it would engag 
a Man either to eſpouſe, or to oppoſe the eſtabliſhed Doctrine 
of Parties, which is not only contrary to my own Inclination, 
but to the very Deſign of this Work, in which I hope there 
will appear no Leaning or the ſmalleſt Biaſs of that kind; for 
ſuch Doctrines are of the Nature of Syſtems in Phyſick, and 
Philoſophy, they ſerve to eſtabliſh a popular Reputation upon 
the Ruins of Juſtice and Truth. The great Buſineſs in this 
Caſe, is to diſtinguiſh where Rzght lies, and then to embrace it, 
let it lie where it will. The latter is not without its Difficul- 
ties; but the former is embarraſſed with them in a much greater 
Degree ; for to acquire juſt Sentiments of the — Vion, 
and real Intereſts of foreign Nations, is no eaſy Matter, nor are 
the Helps to it readily found. 

It may be expected that the Foundation of this ſort of Know- 
ledge, ought to be laid from the Peruſal of Books relating to 
the Conſtitutions, Laws, and Government of the reſpective 
Countries, not without an Inſight alſo into their Antiquities. 
But if we conſider firſt how laborious as well as how tedious an 
Undertaking this would be ; and next how very little thoſe Men 
are, generally ſpeaking, ſkilled in the political Intereſts of their 
reſpective Countries, who are beſt verſed in their Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, or deepeſt read in their Records and Antiquities, we 
ſhall very eaſily diſcern, that as this Method would be in a great 
meaſure impracticable; ſo allowing it to be never ſo eaſy, it 
would nevertheleſs be very wide of anſwering the Purpoſe. Yet 
I am very far from aſſerting, that it ought to be totally diſre- 
garded ; ſo far from it, that if a Man has Leiſure, Opportu- 
nity, and Abilities, to look into theſe Things, he will hardly 
have Occaſion to complain, 8 his Time has been miſ-ſpent, 
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or that Nations are ſo much altered in a long Courſe of Ages as 
to become quite a different ſort of People; for in general I 
believe the contrary of this will be found true, and that the 
Climate, the Soil, the Cuſtoms, and Examples of their Anceſtors, 
have a very ſtrong Effect upon moſt Nations; but this is a Phi- 
loſophical Refinement upon Politicks, which it requires a very 
nice Judgment to apply, tho* by ſuch it may be ſometimes ve 
happily applied even in reſpect to modern Jranſactions, as te 
in the Cabinet as in the Field. 

Reading the general Hiſtories of all Nations, but more 
eſpecially thoſe that are moſt in Eſteem, is a readier, an eaſier, 
and a much better Help than the former; but this muſt be uſed 
with Caution. It will indeed ſerve to give us tolerable Notions 
of great Events, diſtinguiſhed Characters, important Revolu- 
tions, and their Conſequences. But we muſt always remember, 
that the Hiſtorian has a natural, and perhaps a laudable Partiali- 
ty for his Country; and that to be clearly Maſter of the Truth, 
one ought to compare his Accounts with thoſe that are EP 
by the Writers of other Nations, which is likewife a Work 
of much Labour and Fatigue. We ſhould likewiſe reflect, 
that in general Hiſtories the Compaſs, with reſpect to Time 
and Facts, is ſo large, that the Springs and Motives, which 
is what a Politician chiefly looks for, are ſeldom ſet down; 
and that where they are, it requires much Skill and great Cir- 
cumſpection to diſcern whether they are wholly, or if not, how 
far they may be depended upon. Yet this Way has its Uſes ; 
and there is in Reality no better Method of forming a right 
Idea of the Spirit, Genius, and Temper of a Nation, than by 
peruſing their Hiſtories ; for by knowing what a Nation has 
done or ſuffered, when that comes to be the Point under Conſi- 
deration, we may beſt judge what they can atchieve, or to what 
Degree they will bear. | 

The private Memoirs of able Stateſmen and illuſtrious Cap- 
tains is another Source from whence this Sort of Knowledge, in 
the Opinion of moſt People, is likely to be drawn; yet here 
again great Penetration is requiſite, and much Caution is to be 
uſed. For Perſons of that Rank being ſo deeply engaged in Af- 
fairs themſelves, endeavour for the moſt part to repreſent "Things 
as much as poſſible in a Light the moſt favourable for their own 
Reputation; and if, upon particular Occaſions, they give us 
evident Marks of their Sincerity, we cannot conclude from 
thence that they are always conducted by the ſame Spirit; 
for ſometimes theſe very Strokes are intended to ſurprize our 
Confidence, and to engage us in an implicit Belief of all 
they ſay. Beſides, even theſe great Men, being but _— = 
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liable to be deceived, and conſequently may deceive us, with- 
out deſigning it, which makes it neceſſary for us to get the beſt 
Lights we can as to the Temper, Views, and particular Foibles 
of ſuch Writers. For want of being acquainted with theſe, 
we may be carried into a wiong Road, and bewildered at the 
very Time when we imagined we were near our Journey's 
End. It is however right to make uſe of this Sort of Reading, 
provided we are very attentive, reflect upon what we read, 
and ſet up a Reſolution not to be borne down by the Credit of 
our Author; ſince in reading the Memoirs, as well as in con- 
verſing perſonally with great Men, we are naturally apt to re- 
ceive Impreſſions from them, which we cannot eaſily ſhake off; 
and the greater their Abilities, the greater our Danger is in this 
Reſpect, an Aſcendency once eſtabliſhed being very hardly if 
ever ſhaken off, by the moſt vigorous Underſtanding. EY 

The Peruſal of Polemical Writings upon Points of high Con- 
ſequence, is another, and indeed a very conſiderable Help, more 
eſpecially if the Controverſy be between Nations; for the 
not only the ableſt Writers are uſually employed on both Sides, 
but we are pretty ſure of having the Truth in ſome Meaſure 
ftruck out between them. Thus in the Writings of SELDEN 
and GRoTi1vs, we ſee almoſt all that can be ſaid upon that fa- 
mous Queſtion of the Dominion of the Sea; in the Pieces pub- 
liſhed upon the late French King's ber , in Right of his 
Queen, the moſt valuable Provinces in the Low-Conntries, and 
the Anſwers to them, the Doctrine as to Succeſſians and Renun- 
ciations is fully explained; and the Paper-War between the 
late CZAR and his Rival CHARLES XII. let us into many Se- 
crets that otherwiſe would never have been known. All Col- 
lections therefore of this Kind, are highly valuable; and pro- 
vided we can but preſerve a ſteady Attention, and are ſecure of 
our own Impartiality, we have a very fair 3 of reap- 
ing much Improvement by this Sort of Study. In Domeſtick 
Diſputes between Factions it is quite otherwiſe; for very often 
the Caſe is miſrepreſented alike by both Parties; and tho? we 
are ever ſo well verſed in the Controverſy, it is a very great 
Chance, whether we ever get Sight 'of the Truth, at leaft i we 
have not a Hint of it ſome other Way. 

GAZETTEs and NeEws-PAPERsS, in reſpect to the Story of 
preſent Times, are not to be neglected; it is true they are but 
indifferent Evidence, but generally ſpeaking they are all the 
Evidence we have, and with much Attention and a reaſonable 
Degree of Sagacity, we may diſcover Truth from Falſhood, even 
in them. Indeed it is chiefly with regard to the Uſes that are 
to be made of theſe, that the enſuing Work was compoſed ; for 
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by having a general Knowledge of the Syſtem of Affairs in Eu- 
rope, and cf the political Views and Intereſts of the particular 

ingdoms and States therein, we may be enabled to make a 
right Application of that Kind of Reading, and to form a juſt 
Notion of what is paſſing in the World, notwithſtanding the 
Diſguiſes under which Facts appear in ſome Papers; and which 
is a commoner Caſe, the Incorrectneſs with which, for want 
of having proper Lights, they are related in others. Almoſt eve- 
ry Country in Europe has its GAZETTE, or Paper by Direction, 
in which we are ſure to find every thing ſet forth with ſuch 
Colourings as may beſt ſuit the Intereſts of that Power from 
which the Paper derives its Authority. The Paris GAZETTE, 
for Inſtance, has been very well characterized by a Writer of 
that Nation, that it is the beſt written, and the laſt read of any 
in Europe. The Language is very correct and pure, the Facts 
are well told, and ranged in their proper Order; but we may 
be ſure that nothing finds a Place there injurious to the Inte- 
reſt, or repugnant to the Sentiments of the French Miniſtry. 
We may ſometimes learn from it Things of Conſequence, with 
regard to other Countries; but as to thoſe of France, nothing 
appears but the News of the Court, without either Reaſoning 
or Reflection. The latter Part of this Character belongs to 
moſt other Gx ET TES by Authority; that is to ſay, we can 
depend upon nothing in them but the Dates and the Facts, nor 
upon the Circumſtances of the latter, if they are of any Im- 
portance ; but by the Compariſon of theſe GazeTTEs with 
each other, and a due Attention to the Partiality of each, we 
may, generally ſpeaking, collect the Truth. In reſpect to other 
Papers of Intelligence, a very ſhort Acquaintance with them 
will let us into the Character, Spirit, and Views of their Wri- 
ters; and from thence we are to judge of the Credit due to their 
reſpective Relations. | 

To facilitate this critical Kind of Reading, by which alone 
we can be enabled to judge of what paſſes in our own Times, 
and what Alterations happen in the Power, the Influence, the 
Connections, the Intereſts, and the Views of the ſeveral 
STATES of EURoPE, we muſt conſtantly keep in Mind the 
ms Scheme, and the particular Plan before mentioned. 

o furniſh the Reader with which, is the ſimple and ſole 
Deſign of the following Sheets, in which they are as fairly 
and as ſuccinctly ſet down as poſſible, One muſt however 
allow, that general Collections of Treaties, a Tindture of the Law 
of Nations, which may be collected from GRorIUsS and 
PUFFENDORF, and a general Notion of the Geography and 
Hiſtery of Countries, are alſo neceſlary ; but theſe making al- 
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a Part of polite Education, which is a Structure we ſup- 
vr op already raiſed, and by no Means undertake to lay within ſo 
narrow a Compaſs ; what we have to offer is acceſſory only; 
and this it was neceſſary to premiſe, that Things might not be 
taken in a wrong Light, or more be expected from the follow- 
ing Treatiſe than it was ever intended to contain. It is infinite- 
ly better to keep our Promiſes within Bounds, and to perform 
them ſtrictly, than to endeavour to raiſe vaſt Expectations in 
the Reader; and then fruſtrate thoſe very Expectations we have 
been at ſo much Pains to raiſe. Arts like theſe are ſometimes 
uſed, in order to make Way for Sequels or ſecond Parts, which 
is not at all in our Intention, as they flow from the Vanity of 
a Writer, whoſe Affection for his own Abilities magnifies to 
himſelf alone, the Merits of his Performance; and of this too 
it is hoped, that nothing will appear in this Treatiſe, ſince we 
are equally ſenſible of the Difficulty of the Taſk, and of our own 
Deficiencies ; but to break the Ice, and to give an Opening to 
what may be made uſeful and valuable, ought to ſtand us in 
ſome Stead with the Publick, and defend from Cenſure what 
was never meant to acquire Applauſe. The being ſerviceable to 
Mankind gives infinitely more Satisfaction to an honeſt Mind 
than either Admiration or Praiſe. | 
To ſet this Matter in a ſtill clearer Light, it may not be 
amiſs however to obſerve, that there is a wide Difference be- 
tween a Geographical Deſcription, or an Hiftorical Account of 
a Country, and a political View of its State and Intereſts, The 
latter cannot indeed be known, without having ſome Idea of the 
former; but this may be brought within much narrower Limits 
than is commonly imagined. The Manner at preſent in Uſe 
for conveying the Principles of theſe Sciences, is much more ex- 
panded, and conſequently more tedious and troubleſome than 
is neceſſary z and may very well be reckoned one of the chief 
Cauſes, why ſo few apply themſelves to the Study of them with 
that Steadineſs and Attention, which is requiſite to become 

Maſters of what is practicable and uſeful ; that is, what ever 
Day's Occaſions call for, and which may be as ſpeedily alles. 
But it is one Thing to endeavour the ſetting theſe Matters in 
ſuch a Light as is requiſite for thoſe who are wholly unacquainted 
with them, and quite another to range the Heads requiſite to 
ſuch a political Introduction in their natural Order, fo as to re- 
freſh the Memories of ſuch as are already acquainted with them, 
and enable the Reader to connect Events with each other, and 
with the general Syſtem of "Things, in the gradual Progreſs of 
his own Inquiries and curſorary Obſervations on the Courſe of 

publick Affairs. | 
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In order to make the general Method of this Diſcourſe evident, 
as well as the Dependence of its Parts upon each other, it is 
requiſite that we ſhould acquaint our Readers with the Rules ob- 
ſerved therein. In the firſt Place then, we take Notice of thoſe 
principal and leading Parts in PoLicy, that are, as it were, 
the Keys by which Men of Penetration unlock the Cabinets of 
Princes, diſcover the true Maxims of their Politicks, and thro” 
the Varniſh of outward Colourings pierce into. their moſt ſecret 
Reſolutions, and diſtinguiſh their pretended from their real 
Views. We proceed next to the general State of EUROPE, and 
give, as near as we can, a clear and conciſe Detail of the rela- 
tive Force of its ſeveral Parts, of the Ties by which ſome of 
theſe are united one to another, of the complicated Powers 
_ ariſing from thence, with the Proportion between them, and 
whatever elſe regards the Title of the Chapter, and extends to 
the Powers of Europe, collectively conſidered. The Way be- 
ing thus paved for ſetting out the preſent State and particular 
Intereſts of its ſeveral Powers reſpectively, we begin with the 
Northern Potentates, and proceeding in the plaineſt and moſt 
natural Manner poſſible, we ſpeak of each Kingdom and State, 
bY its Forces, Intereſt, and Maxims, as they ſtood upon the Con- 
= cluſion of the late Treaty, by which the Peace of EuxopE has 
been ſo far reſtored, as to enable the judicious Reader to gain a 
rational Proſpect of what may enſue during the remaining Part 
of the preſent Century. 


_—_— 


CHAP, I. 


of the Univerſal Principles of Po11cy, or 
general Intereſts of every GOVERNMENT. 


” 


T is a juſt and ſenſible Remark of a great Spaniſh Writer, 

I that “ as the Motives of Submiſſion are the ſame in all So- 
* cieties whatever, ſo from thence certain Principles ariſe, 
* from the various Combinations of which, according to the 
« Nature of Times and Tempers of Men, different Syſ- 
tems of Rule, and various Methods of adminiſtring theſe 
« Syſtems, become neceſſary, or at leaſt expedient.” If, there- 
fore, we are well acquainted with theſe, and accuſtom ourſelves 
to reflect on the Manner in which they have been or may be 
combined, what at firſt Sight, for Want of this Conſideration, 
| | appears 
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appears myſterious and inexplicable, becomes by Degrees intel- 
ligible and familiar. It is the Notion that the governing Part 


any Community has of this kind of Science, that in one 
Senſe is properly ſtiled INTEREST, and in this Senſe it is that 
a1 illuſtrious and able French Politician ſays truly, and with 
eat Spirit, that Kings govern Nations, and Intereſt governs 
Fin gs: Les Princes commandent aux Peuples, & Þ Intereſt com- 
nande aux Princes. e 
According to the Form of Government that prevails, this 
Maxim is to be underſtood. In abſolute Governments, if the 
Monarch has real Abilities, his Senſe of publick Affairs is the 
Intereſt of the Body Politick, of which he is the Head; and 
if he wants Abilities, it is, generally ſpeaking, the Sentiment 
of his Prime Minifter that occupies that Place. In limited 
Governments, Interęſt depends upon the Notions of thoſe, 
who according to the Conſtitution are veſted with ſupreme 
Power; and in ſuch Governments their Notions may be v 
eaſily known, becauſe their firſt Maxim is, that what is for 
the general Benefit ſhould be generally underſtood. In Ariſ- 
tocratic States, or Commonwealths governed by the Nobility, 
their Senſe of Things is looked upon as the Publick Intereſt. 
In free States again, where the People, or all who have a cer- 
tain Degree of Property, are conſidered as the ſupreme Power, 
the Genius of the Nation, by which I mean their general Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition, is the Index that points out their Interęſt. 
The firſt Thing therefore that is requiſite to be underſtood 
in practical Politicks is the true State of the Government 
ſubſiſting in any Country. I ſay the true State; for the exte- 
rior and nominal Conſtitution is to be found in every Com- 
pendium of Geography or Hiſtory. But if an arbitrary Mo- 
narch confides in a Fun, his Government is, in effect, an 
Ariſtocracy. If a limited Prince either governs, or: is governed 
by the Heads of a Party, the Conſtitution becomes from that 
Moment an Oligarchy; and this is alſo the Condition of a po- 
pular State, where by any ſudden Revolution, or by the gra- 
_ working of a deep-laid Intrigue, the like Change is brought 
about. 5 . oo 
But this is to be. conſidered only as the accidental Intereſt of 
any Country; for beſides this, there is a real Intereſt which 
ariſes from the Principles before mentioned ; and the wiſe or 
weak, the good or ill, the ſteady or fluctuating Adminiſtra- 
tion in every Government, is owing to the Harmony or the 
Oppoſition, between its actual and its real Intereſts. he for- 
mer we have ſhewn is no otherwiſe to be diſcovered than by In- 
formation, as to the Hands in which Power is intrult | 3 
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and this may be derived either from Intelligence from thoſe who 
have lived long under, or had an Opportunity to be well acquaint- 
ed with, any Government; or it may be the Fruit of Obſerva- 
tion. For if we conſider the Conduct of any Nation, in reſpect 
to a few capital Points, and compare it with the real Interdt 
of that Nation, we ſhall very ſpeedily, and with great Certainty, 
diſcern the true Spirit of its Government. And this in moſt 
Caſes will be found the ſafeſt Way of judging, or at leaſt it will 
enable us to correct the other Mode of Information, by ſhewing 
us what Part of our Intelligence is worthy of Credit, and what 
ought to be rejected, let it come from what Authority it will. 
— know this is an infallible Maxim, Ye fhall judge by their 
rutts, 6 

But we come now to the great Point of all, which is that of 
ſeparating and diſtinguiſhing the Principles upon which the 
real Intereſts of all Nations are founded; and this, as in the 
other Art of decyphering, depends upon five great Points, 
which may be metaphorically ſtiled Political Vowels, Of 
each of theſe in their Order we will fpeak as ſuccinctly as 
poſſible, becauſe we are aware, that to ſome Readers this Part 
of the Work may ſeem tedious, which is common to the ele- 
mentary Parts of all Sciences; and yet without due Attention 
to them, no Branch of Learning can be fully or thoroughly un- 
derſtood. To theſe there is a frequent Neceſſity of having 
recourſe; and no Man is ever Maſter of any Kind of Study, 
till he feels the Advantage, and is fully ſatisfied as to the Uſe of 
its fundamental Principles. For then, to reſume the former 
Compariſon, he firſt ſpells with little Trouble, and at length 
reads fluently and without Heſitation, what one would have 
— him an Oedipus, who ſhould have been able to un- 
riddle. | 

The firſt Principle tending to demonſtrate the real Intereſt 
of a People, is their RELIG10N ; for that will always have its 
Weight. It is true, that the Reality and Importance of this 
appeared ftronger in the laſt Age than in the preſent, when 
ps there was a ſincerer Senſe of it in moſt Countries; 
ut it is ſtill of Conſequence nog to maintain its Poſt. For 
how moderate ſoever Men may be in their Profeſſions, how 
lukewarm ſoever in their Practices, yet either from Principle, 
from worldly Motives, or from Cuſtom, they will have a Rea- 
dineſs to unite with ſuch as declare themſelves of the ſame 
Belief, and an Eagerneſs in oppoſing thoſe who differ from 
them. In ſhort, Infidel, Bigot, — Heretick, remain ftill 
Terms of Enmity ; and though they have not the ſame Strength 
| | F 4 
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as heretofore, each of them has yet its Meaning, and carries a 
large Proportion of Reſentment with it. 

Next to Religion, the natural Grounds of Friendſhip, Alli- 
ances, or Amity, is a leading Principle, In Monarchies this 
ſometimes ariſes from Nations _ governed by the ſame Fa- 
mily. As for Inſtance, in France, Spain, and Naples, we have 
ſeen, and in all Probability we ſhall ſee, that this has a 
Effect; and that the Meaſures of the Head of the Houſe will be, 
generally ſpeaking, acquieſced in by all its Branches. Some- 
times it ariſes from Intermarriages ; but very little Streſs is to 
be laid upon this, where the Princes are equal, but a very great 
Weight where it is otherwiſe. For a great King, or his Heir 
apparent, marrying a Princeſs, Daughter to an inferior Prince, 
attaches the latter to his Intereſt : And this without Doubt was 
the Motive to a late Match, that need not be mentioned, 
Sometimes it proceeds from an Identity of Intereſts, as between 
the Maritime Powers, whom Reſpect to mutual A | 
cloſely united. At other times it ariſes from having like Views; 
which was formerly the Caſe between Sweden and France, and 
has been of late that of France and another Power, as in reaſon 
it ought to be between the Empreſs Queen and the King of 
Sardinia, There is alſo a Kind of Connection that ſprings 
from the Similarity of Government; whence we ſometimes 
hear of the common Cauſe of Kings, and the joint Intereſt 
of Republicks ; but this ſeems rather for a Colour than a Prin- 
ciple. 

The third general Head is that of Situation. Our own is a 
pregnant Inſtance of this; a great Part of our Politicks are, or 
at leaſt ought to be, dictated to us from our Poſition as an Mana, 
which makes a martial Spirit univerſally diffuſed amongſt our 
People, and a great maritime Force, our natural Strength ; as 
Commerce, not Conqueſt, is our true Principle of Acquiſition, 
As to the Effects of Situation upon the Continent, they will be 
naturally explained in that Part of the following Work, where 
we ſpeak of the Balances of Power, E mean of the inferior Ba- 
lances which ariſe chiefly from Vicinity, and that Neceſſity 
which weaker Neighbours feel of living in Union, to prevent 
their being oppreſſed or ſwallowed up by ſome ſuperior Power, 
that can be only kept in Awe by ſuch an Union. 

The relative State of a Nation is the fourth Principle, by 
which is meant its being in a better or a worſe Condition than 
formerly, For if any People are fluſhed with Succeſs in War, 
in Commerce, or from the Change of their Government to a 
milder from a ſeverer Form; their Courage naturally riſes, 
their Reſolutions are quicker taken, and executed with unuſual 

: 15 Vigour. 
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Vigour. On the other hand, if People are dejected by frequent 
| Loffes, torn by inteſtine Factions, or any other way internally 
diſtreſſed, their Deliberations are confuſed, their Reſolutions 
flow, and an apparent Languor is viſible, whenever they at- 
tempt to carry their Reſolutions into Execution. 

I Me 14ſt Principle in general Politicks, is that of Claims or 
Pretenſions; for there is always a Diffidence, or an Incompati- 
bility of Intereſts, between ſuch Powers as have Pretenſions 
upon each other; of which, in the Courſe of the laſt and pre- 
ſent Age, we have ſeen ſo many flagrant Inſtances, that to inſiſt 
upon it would be needleſs. It ſhall ſuffice therefore to obſerve, 
that where theſe ſeem to be got over, and a temporary Conjunc- 
tion is brought about, it is always weak and unſound ; and, 
like all unnatural Motions, however violent, is never laſting. 
The Alliance between the Courts of Vienna and Madrid is a 
modern as well as memorable Proof of it: Europe was ſcarce 
alarmed by their Conjunction, before its Fears were quieted by 
their Separation. | 5 
It requires great Force of Mind, much Application, and a 
large Compaſs of Knowledge, to apply theſe general Principles 
to each particular State. A ſuperior Genius, capable of this in 
its utmoſt Extent, and with the higheſt Degree of Perfection, 
becomes a conſummate Stateſman ; one fit not to aſſiſt only, but 
even to direct the greateſt Monarch. And therefore the Em- 
peror CHARLEs V. who was at once the wiſeft and moſt for- 
tunate Prince of the Age in which he lived, had Reaſon to ſay 
to his Son PHILIP II. when he introduced to him his Secretary 
Eraſo, the Day after he had reſigned to him ſo many Kingdoms, 
and recommended him to his Service; „ The Preſent I make 
„ you now, is greater than that which I made you yeſter- 
1 4 Quanto os hi dads ęſte dia, no es tanto que dares efte 
© criado. | 'S | | 
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A View of the preſent State of EUROPE in 
„ 


YT” HAT Europe is, beyond all Compariſon, the moſt hap- 
py and valuable Quarter of the Globe, is a Thing ſo 
much taken for granted, that perhaps few would think a Man 

| much. 
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much in the Wrong who ſhould conceive himſelf under no Ob- 
ligation to prove it; but I muſt confeſs this has never been my 
Sentiment ; fince, in order to judge right, I am perſuaded that 
in Politicks as well as Philoſophy we ſhould not admit any 
Thing till it is proved, becauſe there is no Reaſoning with the 
ſmalleſt Degree of Certainty, where we are not ſatisfied that our 
Principles are found. In the firſt Place then, theſe high Prero- 
oatives are not derived to Europe from its Size, ſince it is the 

eaſt of all the four Parts into which the Globe is divided; and, 
as it may be of ſome Uſe to know theſe Proportions, and becauſe 
I do not remember to have ſeen them ſet down any where with 
tolerable Exactneſs, I think it may not be amiſs to give them 
here. ; 
If we ſuppoſe the whole habitable World to be divided into 
three hundred Parts, Europe will contain of theſe twenty ſeven, 
Aſa one hundred and one, Africa eighty two, and America 
ninety. In reſpe& to People, though ſhe certainly excels Africa 
and America, yet ſhe falls very far ſhort of Afia, if we may de- 
pend upon the Accounts that have been given us by the beſt 
and moſt judicious Travellers. In reference to Riches, her 
Gold and Silver Mines are not to be compared with thoſe in the 
other Quarters of the World; fhe has few or no precious Stones, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, found in any of the Countries which ſhe con- 
tains; and as to Spices and Perfumes, we know very well from 
whence they are brought. „ 
At firſt Sight theſe | AY may ſeem to deſtroy the common 
Opinion, but when more cloſely examined they will be found 
to confirm it; for when we ſay one Country is greater, more 
powerful, and more conſiderable than another, we mean that it 
is ſo in reſpect to the Condition of its Inhabitants, and in this 
denſe we may very ene; fun it of Europe. 
For with regard to Territory, if we conſider what the Spa- 
niards, the Engliſh, the Portugueſe, the French, and the Dutch 
poſſeſs in other Parts of the World, we may venture to aſſert, that 
it is equal, if not ſuperior to A/ia at if it contains not ſo 
N within its own Bounds, yet it may be truly ſaid 
to command more. As to Riches, it is notorious that the 
European Nations enjoy, in Conſequence of their Trade, all 
that Nature has beſtowed upon the other Parts of the World. 
Thus we ſee, that without any Prepoſſeſſion in Favour of that 
Part of the Globe in which we are ſeated, we have good Cauſe 
to maintain that it ſurpaſſes all the reſt; and that we may with 
Reaſon admit for Truth what Cuſtom has taught us to believe, 
that Europe is indeed the happieſt, the moſt powerful, bow Me 
| I 
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reſpect to Arts, Arms, and Trade, by very far the moſt con- 
ſiderable Portion of the Globe. 
After ſettling this Point, it is natural to deſcend to thoſe 
neral Heads, whence the Grandeur, and, which is of no lefs 
onſequence, the Stability of the Governments of Furope ariſe, 
and on which the Power and Safety of its ſeveral Parts de- 
pend; which, that we may not multiply ſuch Articles beyond 
what is neceſſary, we ſhall confine to three Heads, viz. Re- 
ligion, Trade, and the Union of political Intereſts ; and 
when we have treated 1 of theſe, the general State of 
Europe may be thoroughly and perfectly underſtood, and a 
right Judgment formed of the Views and Force of the ſeveral 
Parties therein, and of the Nature of thoſe Controverſies which 
from Time to Time ariſe amongſt them, and which, as Expe- 
_—_ will ſhew, may be eaſily referr'd to one or other of theſe 
ubjects. | 
To begin then with Religion: Tho' it is true that there are 
ſome Pagans in the Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland, a vaſt 
Multitude of Jets ſcattered through almoſt every 22 
and that the Mahommedan Religion has the Sanction of public 
Authority in the Grand Seignior's Dominions; yet the pre- 
vailing Religion is Chriſtianity, divided indeed into a great 
Number of Sects, but falling under the three following capital 
Diſtinctions; viz. Chriſtians of the Greek Church, Chriſtians 
in Communion with the Church of Rome, and Proteſtants. 
I muſt confeſs it has always appeared to me in the Light of 
the moſt difficult Taſk, to ſettle the Weight and Proportion 
of theſe different Intereſts ; and yet this is a Point that ought 
not to be hurried over; as the ſupporting, promoting, 
and extending their ſeveral religious Syſtems, es a great 
Part of the Buſineſs, and is a principal Point in the Policy of 
moſt of the European Powers ; and without a competent Un- 
derſtanding of the Queſtion I propos'd, as to the Strength or 
Weight of each Party, the State of Europe can never be tho- 
roughly or juſtly underſtood ; and therefore how thorny or 
perplexed ſoever this Point may be, it is incumbent upon me to 
HCuIls it. 
As to the Chriſtians of the Greet Church, they have for 
their Head whoever wears the Imperial Diadem of Ruſſia : The 
Princes of Moldavia and Vallachia are alſo of this Religion, 
and ſo are the greateſt Part of the Chriſtians ſubject to the 
Grand Seignior, beſides Multitudes that are ſcattered through 
Hungary, Poland, Tranſylvania, and ſome Parts of Germany. 
On the whole, after the ſtricteſt Computation, and moſt 
mature Reflection, I am apt to believe that the People of this 
Perſuaſion 
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Perſuaſion are at leaſt equal in Number to the Papiſts. If any 
one ſhould object, that there are many great Kingdoms, the In- 
habitants of which are in Communion with the Church of 
Nome: 1 muſt reply, that the Extent of their Dominions taken 


together, is not more than half of the Territories poſſeſſed 
the Czarina in Europe only; and though it be true, that tho 
are thinly inhabited, and that her Raſſian Majeſty's Subjects are 
of all Religions, yet ſurely the Gree Chriſtians under the Yoke 
of the Turk, if they were removed into her Countries, would go 
near to render her Empire as populous as any of the Kingdoms 
governed by Popiſh Princes. x 

I might add ſome other Conſiderations upon this Subject, 
ſuch as, that we are leſs acquainted with the Countries inhabit- 
ed by the Chriſtians of the Greet Church, than with thoſe in- 
habited by Papiſts, which may render us leſs capable Judges of 
this Queltion. But the Reaſon of the Thing, when ſtricthy 
conſidered, will overcome all theſe Prejudices, and convert 
every competent Judge to my Opinion. The Importance of 
this Enquiry will be the better underſtood, if we reflect a little 
on the Diſputes that ſo frequently happen between the Ruſſians 
and Turks, The former are certainly by much the moſt dan- 
gerous Enemies that the Ottoman Empire hath to fear, becauſe 
the beſt Part of its Chriſtian Subjects are naturally inclined to 
the Ruſſians, whereas they are much better pleaſed to live un- 
der the Power of the Turks than to fall under that of the Au- 
firians, merely becauſe the latter are Papiſts, which implies a 
Diſpoſition to perfecute, reſtrained by nothing but the Vicinity 
of ſo formidable a Power as the Turk; but when the domeſtic 
Affairs of the Muſcovites are once ſettled, and the Houſe of Hal- 
ſtein in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Imperial Throne, as well as of 
that of Sweden, it is very eaſy to diſcern the firſt fair N 
that offers will endanger the Fall of the Turſiſb Empire, or at lea 
the Loſs of her Dominions in Europe, chiefly from the Crown 
of Ruſſia's being conſidered as the Remnant of the old Conſtan- 
tinopolitan Empire, and the ancient and natural Head of the 
Greek Church, 

We come now to examine the Strength and Power of the 
Romaniſts, which is certainly very great, and the common 
Opinion is, that it daily gains Ground, If there be any Truth 
in this, it muſt be principally owing to their having a viſible 
Head, I mean the Pop E, cloathed with that Sort of Authority, 
which is fitteſt to ſupport and extend the Tenets of Religion. 
The Reformation, though it has much weakened the ſpiritual 
Power and temporal Strength 'of the Holy Father, has, not- 
| | withſtanding, 
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withſtanding, furniſhed him with many Advantages of another 
kind ; or rather the Policy of the Church of Rome hath turned 
the Views of Proteſtants to her own Advantage, by affecting a 
ternal Care for the Princes and States of her Communion, aſ- 
ing the Authority of the State in Times of Peace, and in- 
— * her Authority as a common Mediator whenever Wars 
break out amongſt them. This is certainly a Benefit to them; 
and from their being convinced of this, ſprings the Reſpect 
paid to his Holineſs by the wiſeſt Adminiſtrations in all Popiſh 
Countries. It is from the ſame Principles that the Propagation 
of the Popiſh Religion is looked on by them as the higheſt 
Point of Policy, from which they are ſure never to depart ; 
and therefore we need not wonder that they have made, and 
continue {till very likely to make, confiderable Acquiſitions, 
It may be look d upon however as a Thing certain, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the Endeavours that have been uſed, during the laſt 
two Centuries, to weaken the Proteſtant Intereſt, it is ſtill very 
conſiderable, very able to ſupport itſelf againſt the Force, at leaſt, 
if not the Frauds, of all its Enemies; neither, after all, is it ſo 
much weaken'd as ſome out of Fear, and others from worſe In- 
tentions, have aſſerted; for we are to conſider, that the Coun- 
tries in which the Reformed Religion is profeſſed, are moſt of 
them very populous, carry on a great Trade, and have many 
Colonies, by which means they propagate their religious Senti- 
ments almoſt without attending to it. 
Wee muſt confeſs however, that the Want of a Head, the diſ- 
claiming the Doctrine of Perſecution, and the maintaining the 
oppoſite Sentiment of the Right of private Judgment, are great 
— to the Proteſtant Cauſe, confider'd in a political 
Light. We are the more ſenſible of this of late Years, becauſe 
the Zeal and Spirit which formerly appeared in ſeveral Princes 
and States for the Support and Encouragement of Religion, is in 
a manner Joſt from the prevailing of a Spirit of Licentiouſneſs, 
not more dangerous to the Concerns of the Church than of the 
State, which, by Degrees, may revive the old Spirit, eſpecially 
as the Encroachments of Popery become more and more viſible. 
The famous Guftavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, owed all his 
Power and Grandeur to his aſſuming the Character of Protector 
of the Proteſtant Intereſt in Germany; and when he comes tho- 
roughly to conſider his Situation, there is great Reaſon to be- 
lieve that the preſent King of Pruſſia will fix alſo on that Cha- 


racter at laſt, as the moſt proper to preſerve the Dominions and 


Power he has already obtained, as well as to extend them ; 
and while the Proteſtant Intereſt is effectually ſecured in Ger- 
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many, it is certain that it never can decline in other Parts 
of Europe. We ſhall next enter into a ſhort Compariſon of 
the Weight of theſe two Intereſts, and then proceed to another 
Subject. 

In computing the Strength of the Papiſis, it is uſual and 
indeed proper to reckon the Emperor firſt, becauſe he pre- 
cedes all the Princes of that Communion, and adds ſomewhat 
to the Credit of this Religion by his Authority in Germany - 
Yet having few or no Subjects as a Monarch, he ought not to 
be conſidered as having, in this reſpect, any Weight comparable 
to the lofty Title of Emperor of Germany, and King of the 
Romans. The next Popiſh Power is France, then Spain, and next 
Portugal; though the King of Poland's European Dominions 
are more extended than Spain and Portugal taken together. 
After them follow the King of Sardinia, the Pope, the Princes 
and States of Italy, with ſuch of the Swiſs Cantons as are Papiſts ; 
and this brings us back again to Germany, where we find all 
the Dominions of the Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, to- 

ether with the Electors Bavarian and Palatine, beſides the 
Spiritual Electors, and other Princes and States of the ſame Com- 
munion. 

Of the Proteſtant Powers WE are without Doubt the moſt 
conſiderable. Next follow Sweden, Denmark and Pruſſia, the 
United Provinces the Swiſs Cantons and their Confederates; 
then the Subjects of the Elector of Saxony, though their Prince 
be a Papiſt, the Elector of Hanover, the Duke of Courland, and 
all the leſſer Princes and States of Germany of our Communion. 
According to the neareſt Computation that can be made with 
reſpect to Territory in Germany, the Proportion between Pa- 
piſs and Proteſtants may be as Ten to Eight, but in Point of 
Number of People, I apprehend the Proteſtants are at leaſt equal; 
and throughout the reſt of Europe, I conceive the Proportion in 
Point of Territory to be as Eight to Seven; but as to People, I 
think there is good Reaſon to believe that the Proteſtants are 
rather more numerous than the Papiſts, becauſe the Proteſtant 
Countries are inconteſtably much fuller of People- | 

In the North, for Example, though Poland be very populous, 
yet it is certain that one half of the People are not Papiſts, and 
at leaſt one third of them Proteſtants, whereas in Sweden 
and Denmark there are few or no Papiſts ; in Germany again all 
the great trading Cities, tho' crouded with Inhabitants, are Pro- 
teſtants. In Italy indeed the Papiſts are in a manner without 
Mixture; but this is ballanced by the Number of People in Great 
Britain. In order to cut the Matter ſhort, and to ſct this 
Point in the cleareſt Light Pn. I ſhall here preſent the Read- 
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er with a very Curious Table, which will ſerve to 2 his 
Judgment not only in reſpect to this, but with regard to many 
other Subjects of Importance. 


The Proportion of the ſeveral Powers in Europe te 
Great Britain. 


Ruſſia 10, Portugal O, 36 
Germany 3, Spaniſh Netherlands o, 18 
Sweden United Provinces O, 11 
Poland Stwitzerland O, 17 
France Denmark I, 49 
Spain Italy 1, 19 
Turkey ' FR 


In order to explain this, I need only ſay, that the Proportion 
between Ruſſia and Great Britain is as 10—13, to 1; that is, 
Ruſſia is ten times as large as Great Britain, and 13 Parts of 100 
more; and at the fame time it points out the comparative 
Strength of Britain to other Nations, it alſo ſhews the Propor- 
tions of all theſe Countries to each other. | 

The next Thing to be conſidered is the Trade of Europe, 
which has undergone in the Courſe of Ages very great Altera- 
tions. Upon the Fall of the Roman Empire it ſeemed to be 
in ſome Meaſure extinguiſhed, but very ſoon revived again 
among the Saxons, who, when they became Maſters of this 
Iſland, eſtabliſhed a vaſt Maritime Ke here, which how- 
ever did not continue very long, the Danes making them- 
ſelves Maſters of this Country by their Superiority in this re- 
ſpect. After ſome Ages, Commerce and Maritime Power re- 
tired Southward, and were, in a manner, wholly poſſeſſed b 
the Italian States, particularly the Venetians and the Come, 
who had ſhared between them the Traffick of the Eaſt, which 
7 9g them to draw the Wealth of all other Nations to them- 

ves. 3 

But in the thirteenth Century, ſeveral free Cities in Germany 
began to combine together for the Support and Maintenance 
of their Trade, and ſoon made their . known to 
the World, by the Title of the Hanſeatic League: But as 
their Commerce brought them in immenſe Wealth and Power, 
ſo this rendered them en and inſolent, which, by Degrees, 
brought on their Ruin, to which, however, other Circum- 
| ſtances 
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ſtances alſo contributed; for in the fifteenth Century the Portu- 
gueſe perfected a new Route to the Eat Indies by the Cape of Good 


Hope, and about the ſame time the Spaniards diſcovered Ameri- 


ca, which threw the Trade of Europe and its chief Naval Power 
into the Hands of thoſe Nations, who, if they had known how 
to cultivate it with Skill, and to uſe it with Moderation, might 
have raiſed it much higher, and have made it much more laſt- 
ing than it proved, eſpecially when both the Trade of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies was in the Hands of the Subjects of the ſame. 
Prince, which happened by the Acceſſion of King Philip II. of 
Spain to the Crown of Portugal. 

But as almoſt all Evils point out and in time produce their 
own Remedies, ſo the boundleſs Ambition and cruel Oppreſſion 
of the Spaniards, conſtrained the United Provinces to throw off 
their Yoke, and engaged their Inhabitants, and the Engliſh, to 
endeavour by their Expeditions into both Indies to ſhare in thoſe 
Riches, which were the great Source of the 2 Tyranny, 
and this raiſed up thoſe that are now called the Maritime Powers. 
The Progreſs of the Dutch was amazingly quick; for in the 
Space of little more than half a Century, from having __ any 
Ships at all, they came to have more than all the reſt of Europe 
put together, : 

But ſince that Time the Inhabitants of Great Britain, by ex- 
tending their Commerce, and eſpecially by cheriſhing and aug- 
menting their Colonies, have certainly raiſed their Maritime 
Force to an Equality at leaſt in every reſpect with the Dutch, as 
all intelligent Writers, and particularly Foreigners, agree. And. 
this of late induced the Partizans of the French Court to ſi 
to the States, that they are in more Danger from the growing 
Trade and Naval Power of Great Britain, than from the ambi- 
tious Deſigns of any of their Neighbours beſides, | 

Yet the French themſelves have of late Years laboured with 
great Diligence not only to raiſe a Maritime Force, but to ex- 
tend their Trade into all Parts of the World, in which they 
have been very ſucceſsful ; for though the two laſt general Wars 
in a great meaſure ruined their Navy, yet their Commerce is 
even at this Juncture, or was at leaſt before the breaking out of 
the laſt War, in a better Condition than ever. — the 
Maritime Affairs of Europe have in this laſt Century ſuffered a 
very great Change, though very probably they may ſuffer ſtill a 
greater before its Period. 

The like Attention to Commerce and Maritime Power has, 
within this fifty Vears, appeared in almoſt every other Nation 
in Europe: The Swedes and Danes have ſet up Ea/t-India Com- 
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panies; the Ruſſians have opened a new and advantageous Traf- 
fick, as well on the Caſpian as on the Black Sea. The Houſe 
of Auſtria ſhewed a great Deſire of reviving the antient Com- 
merce of the Low Countries, and when that was found imprac- 
ticable, made ſome excellent Regulations in Theory at leaſt at 
Triefte and Fiume. The Genoeſe have within theſe few Years 
er a Company of Aſſurance, on purpoſe to encourage their 
Subjects to venture upon long Voyages, and, if poſſible, to re- 
cover their old Reputation as a Maritime Power. Nay, even 
the Spaniards themſelves, who in this reſpect have ſlept for ſuch 
a Number of Years, have at laſt opened their Eyes, erected 
ſome, and have under Confideration the erecting ſeveral other 
Companies, for the Encouragement and as ou of Trade 
through their European and American Dominions. 

We may, I think, ſafely infer from theſe Inſtances, that the 
Navigation and Shipping of the Europeans in general, is, within 
the laſt fifty Years, greatly increaſed ; and, as a farther Proof 
of this, we need — conſider the numerous Fleets and great 
Embarkations of different Powers, ſuch as the Ruſſians, Swedes, 
and Danes in the North, the Invaſion of Sicih and Africa by 
the Spaniards, and many others. Sir Walter Raleigh made a 
very ingenious Calculation of the Maritime Power of Europe in 
his Time; and Sir William Petty, from better Lights, gave us 
another Calculation, which has been conſidered as the Standard 
ever fince. He thought the Dutch had about 900,000 Ton in 
Shipping, Great Britain 500,000, Sweden, Denmark, and the 
trading Towns in Germany 250,000, Portugal and Italy 
250,000 likewiſe, and France about 100,000. But ſince that 
Time Things have alter'd very much, both with reſpect to us 
and other Powers, inſomuch that I am fully perſuaded, that our 
Shipping was, before the breaking out of the laſt War, at leaſt 
double to what it might be at the Concluſion of the Peace of 
Utrecht. It is, I muſt freely acknowledge, a very difficult thing 
to pretend to give, with any Degree of Exactneſs, the preſent 
Proportions of Maritime Power ; however, till a better can be 


formed, I flatter myſelf the following Table may have its Uſes, 
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If the Shipping of Europe be divided into Twenty 


Parts, then 


' Great Britain, &c. hath - - » - = 6 
The United Provinces = - = - - 6 
The Subjects of the Northern Crowns - - = - 


The trading Cities and Sea Ports of Germany and 
the Auſtrian Netherlands = = = = = = 


RS f > 60 0 
Spain and Portugal - 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe 
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The Grounds upon which this Calculation ſtands, would re- 
quire a great deal of Room to explain. And after all, it might 
prove no eaſy Thing to perſuade ſuoh as are acquainted with the 
Commerce only of this or that particular Country, to admit 
that the Computation is fairly made; but however, it will, I 
dare ſay, be found, that ſuch as are concerned for any parti- 
cular Country, will allow the Table to be right enough as to 
the reſt, which is as much as any one can well Be- 
ſides ſhewing the State of Commerce at this Day, there is ano- 
ther great Uſe to which this Computation may be applied, and 
that is by way of Standard, to ſee how far one Power riſes, or 
another ſinks in this reſpect ; for if ever it ſhould come to paſs 
that theſe Proportions ſhould vary conſiderably, it is plain that 
this muſt produce very great and ſenſible Alterations in the ge- 
neral State of Affairs. 

Thus, for Inſtance, if the Houſe of Bourbon ſhould ever ac- 


quire as great a Proportion of Trade and Naval Force as either 
of the Maritime Powers, it would be an Acquiſition of much 
more Conſequence than any they have hitherto made in Point 


of Territories or Dominion ; but at the ſame time we muſt be 
aware of another Thing, which is this, not only the Propor- 
tions, but the Total of Maritime Power may alter, and in 
that Caſe the Growth of any particular State, though advan- 
__ to itſelf, would not render it more formidable to 

others. | 
This Computation likewiſe ſhews how much it is the Inte- 
reſt of the Maritime Powers to ſuſtain their Characters in that 
reſpect at all Events; ſince by this Means only they 9 | 
6 3 | ſerve 
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ſerve their Independency, protect their Subjects wherever they 
may be ſettled or diſperſed, and aſſiſt their Allies, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperior Power as well as boundleſs Ambition of any aſpi- 
ring Neighbour. We need not wonder then, at a common No- 
tion which prevails, as if we had a Right to preſcribe to ſome 
other Nations the Bounds of their Naval Greatneſs. I will not 
pretend to vindicate the Exerciſe of ſuch a res but, me- 
thinks, it would be no ill Stroke of Policy, ſhould any State, 
really Miſtreſs of ſuch a Power, exert it upon extraordinary Oc- 
caſions; but under ſuch Colours and Pretences, as might effectu- 
ally hide it: for this may be laid down as a Thing certain, that 
nothing is ſo dangerous to a Maritime Power as Pride, and, in 
conſequence of that vicious Principle, making an ill Uſe of it. 

What we have before ſpoken of Trade or Commerce, may very 
well anſwer the Ends expected from it in an Hiſtorical Light, and 
teach us to judge tolerably well of the Nature, Extent, and com- 

tive Strength of what is ſtiled Maritime Power. But in a 
Political Senſe, this will not by any Means ſuffice, If we will 
really judge of a. as they are, we muſt be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their Inſides, and not content ourſelves with the 
bare Conſideration of Appearances, We ſee and know, that 
whatever State or Power is poſſeſſed of extenſive Trade, muſt 
have a great Naval Force, the Effects of which will render her 
conſiderable ; yet it is very requiſite to know how this ariſes, and 
why the 1 and Dominion of a Maritime Power is firmer 
and more durable than that which is collected from a great Ex- 
tent of Territory, Multitudes of Subjects, or rich and fruitful 
Countries, which is what I ſhall endeavour to explain in very few 

Words, and then apply it to ſome very material Purpoſes. 

Firſt then, Trade is extremely ſerviceable to hy win, let 
the Form of its Government be what it will, becauſe it intro- 
duces Induſtry and Arts, by which the Manners of a People are 
entirely altered; for it is not abſolutely the Number of Subjects, 
but the Number of uſeful Subjects, that make any State power - 
ful. In the next Place, it introduces Property, for without Se- 
curity as to that, it is impoſſible that Trade ſhould flouriſh ; 
and in this reſpect, it leſſens ſome, and takes away many Incon- 
veniencies, to which every kind of Government is from its 
Nature liable, And la, it draws an almoſt inconceivable 
Flux of People, wherever it is thoroughly fixed, 

Hence we may very eaſily aſſign — true Cauſes of the long 
Duration of Republicks famous for Trade, ſuch as Tyre and Car- 
thage in ancient Times, and the Venetians and Genoeſe in later 
Ages. It is impoſſible that a Nation active and induſtrious, rich 
and populous, and at the ſame time living under a mild Govern- 
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ment, ſhould not exert a greater Force when employ'd in attack- 
ing others, and have much greater Reſources in Caſe ſhe is at- 
tacked herſelf, than other States that want theſe Advantages 
hence it will appear how the State of Halland roſe to ſuch vaſt 
Power in ſo ſhort a Time, and how her Subjects have been able 
to thrive and grow rich under Taxes and Impoſitions, which muſt 
have beggar'd them long ſince in any other Situation than that 
of a trading Republic. | 

Secondly, Trade quite alters the comparative Strength of States 
and Kingdoms, becauſe wherever it reſides, it creates ſo many 
and ſo great Advantages, and begets ſuch Relations and Connec- 
tions, as render a Trading State infinitely ſuperior to her Neigh- 
bours. For ſuch a State, if on the Continent, can fortify her 
great Towns ſo as to reſiſt a Power ten times ſtronger, in reſpect 
to People ; ſhe can maintain, if it be requiſite, great Numbers 
of Regular 'Troops, and on any Emergency can hire more from 
her Neighbours, beſides what ſhe may be able to do by the Help 
of her Maritime Force. Hence ariſes that great Strength and 
real Power ſhewn by Trading Republicks, when attacked either 
by ambitious Princes, or even by powerful Confederacies. 
Thus the Venetians have often been too hard for the Turks ; 
the Genoeſe for the moſt potent Princes in /taly ; and in earlier 
Times, the Lubeckers for the greateſt Powers in the North. 
Hence the famous League of Cambray, which was formed for the 
Deſtruction of the State of Venice in 1509, came to nothing, 
though the greateſt Princes of that Time engaged in it, though 
the 4 enetians themſelves were guilty of ſome Indiſcretions, and 
though they had been very much exhauſted by former Wars. 


Thus alſo the famous Confederacy between France and Great 


Britain againſt Holland in 1672, proved abortive, though at the 
firſt, even the Dutch themſelves thought their Affairs deſperate ; 
but {till their Love of Liberty encouraged them to reſiſt, and 
their Trade furniſhed them with the Means of getting tolerably 
out of that War. 
Thirdly, Trade has not only a very great Influence on the par- 
ticular Affairs of Nations ſeparately conſidered, and is almoſt the 
ſole Cauſe of a comparative Difference in the Strength and Forces 
of moſt of the Powers in Europe, but is alſo of infinite Advan- 
tage to this Quarter of the Globe in general ; keeps us free from 
Apprehenſions of being over-run by thoſe barbarous Empires 
which the Mahommedan Religion has eſtabliſhed in the World, 
and likewiſe brings us every thing that is rich and coſtly, every 


thing that is curious and valuable, even from the remoteſt Quar- 


ters of the Earth; ſo that to Trade alone, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking 
due, that Superiority which at the Beginning of this Diſcourſe we 
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attributed to this Part of the World over the reſt. In a Word, 
it is to Commerce that the People of Europe owe their Freedom 
and Independency, their Learning and Arts, their extenfive Co- 
lonies abroad, their prodigious Riches at home; and above all, 
that Naval Power, which ſo much ſurpaſſes any thing of the ſame 

Kind in other Parts of the World, and whatever was attempted 
in that Way in former Ages. | 

But there's one thing more, with reſpect to Trade, which I 
have not yet obſerved, and which, for any thing I know, has 
not hitherto been conidered by any political Writer. It is this: 

That the reciprocal Connections reſulting from Trade, have 
quite altered the State of Things, and produced within theſe 
two, or at moſt theſe three Centuries paſt, a kind of new Syſtem 
in Europe, or in the Chriſtian Parts of Europe at leaſt, by which 
every State is led to have a much greater Concern than formerly 
for what may happen to another ; an Inſtance will make my 
Meani perfedtly intelligible. 

In former Ages, a Quarrel in the North could only have affect- 
ed the North, but in the laſt Century Things were totally altered. 
Both the Dutch and we ſent our Fleets into the Baltich, upon the 
Quarrel that happened between the Swedes and Danes, a little 
before the Reſtoration of King Charles II. Not long after this, 
the Crown of Sweden became a contracting Party in the famous 
Triple-Alliance for maintaining the Peace of Europe, preſerving 
the Spaniſh Low Countrics and ſetting Bounds to the Power of 
France. After the Revolution, towards the Cloſe of the Reign 
of King William, both the Maritime Powers ſent their Fleets 
again into the Baltich, with the ſame View and the ſame Succeſs, 
and the like has been done more than once ſince. The Pretence 
in all thoſe Caſes was, the Love of Juſtice, and an exact Per- 
formance of Treaties, in which alſo there was ſomewhat of 
Truth; but the great and real Deſign was, to prevent thoſe In- 
conveniencies which muſt have befallen the Maritime Powers, if 

either Sweden or Denmark had been entirely undone by thoſe 
Wars. We may therefore ſafely ſay, that the Ballance of Power 

(in the ſtrict Senſe of that Phraſe) was created by Trade, and 
muſt continue to be the Object more eſpecially of Trading 
Countries, ſo long as they preſerve their Commerce and their 

It is from a Senſe of this, that whenever any Power attempts 
to oppreſs another, or betrays a viſible Deſign of heightening its 
own Strength by attacking or conquering its Neighbours, other 
Potentates are ready to interpoſe z from a quick Senſe, not only of 
the Inconveniencies that muſt ariſe from the Incroachments made 
by ſuch a Power, but from the juſt Apprehenſions that this mays 
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and indeed muſt, prove extremely prejudicial to Commerce in ge- 
neral, and to that of ſeveral Nations in particular; who, to pre- 
vent this, will not ſcruple to take up Arms, as was the Caſe in 
the two general Wars againſt France, as well as in this laſt. 
Thus it appears, that the Ballance of Power is not an em 
Name, or an idle Thing, but a very juft and ſignificant, thougt 
a new and figurative Expreſſion. 

By it we mean the preſerving the ſeveral Governments of Eu- 
rope, as far as may be, in their preſent Condition, and the hin- 
dering any Potentate whatever from acquiring ſuch a Degree of 
Grandeur, as may be dangerous or fatal to thoſe reciprocal Inte- 
reſts beforementioned, which as they took Riſe from, are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the Continuance of Commerce ; and any 
Attempt upon which, is conſequently felt 1 every Nation that 
has any Share of Trade, and in the higheſt Degree as they have 
moſt Trade, and make the moſt of their Trade, by the Mari- 
time Powers. This, when he has attentively Her it, the 
ingenious and judicious Reader will allow to be a fair as well as 
free Account of a Matter of great Importance; which, unleſs 
thoroughly, clearly, and verfectly underſtood, no View of the 
preſent State of Eloape can be exhibited worthy of Credit, or 
capable of anſwering that End which we propoſe. 

But notwithſtanding we have ſhewn, without any great Dif- 
ficulty, how this Political Ballance ariſes ; yet it is not quite fo 
3 eaſy to explain wherein it truly conſiſts. For with reſpect to 

' this, it is very certain that even the ableft Writers find it a very 
hard Thing to diveſt themſelves of their Prejudices. As for In- 
ſtance : A French Politician takes it for granted that this Ballance 
ought to be held by the King his Maſter ; and never ſo much as 
ſuſpects that this will, or ought to be diſputed. At Vienna again, 
there is nothing clearer than that the Right of holding the Bal- 
lance is in the Imperial Court, and he who ſhould treat this as 
chimerical, would be thought as deficient in Senſe, as in good 
Manners. The moſt n. Ver and ſenſible Authors that J have 
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Venetians; for do but grant them that the Sea as well as Land is 
ſubject to Dominion, and that their Republick has an indubitable 
Right to the Sovereignty of the Adriatict, and they will very 
readily grant you all that can be deſired in Favour of other Princes 

and States, e e SOL . 
The Struggle therefore for the Ballance of Power, is in reality 
a Struggle for Power; and ſuch as from the different Methods of 
treating this Queſtion, preſume to ſhew their Sagacity by doubt- 
ing whether there be any ſuch Thing at all, rather ſhew their 
Weakneſs ; for though it be true, that in learned Diſputes _ 
* Olten 
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often differ meerly about Words, yet it is otherwiſe in political 
uarrels, for Nations very ſeldom fall out about nothing. The 
laſt Part therefore of our Taſk is the hardeſt, for it conſiſts in 
ſhewing truly where this Ballance lies, which requires more Pe- 
netration and Impartiality than we can boaſt ; but, however, we 
will do the beſt we may, and leave the reſt to be ſupplied by the 
Obſervations and RefleCtions of the judicious Reader. 
In the firſt Place, it is certainly the Intereſt of all the Powers 
in Europe to ſupport each other's independency, and to. prevent 
any thing that has the Appearance of an Univerſal Monarchy, 
or the introducing the Influence of one Court over the greateſt 
Part of the reſt ; uſe this muſt be detrimental to the whole, 
and prejudicial to the Freedom, Learning, Arts, Manufactures 
and —— of Europe in general. 

This we learn not only from the Principles of true Policy, but 
alſo from the unerring Lights of Experience; ſince it is impoſ- 
ſible to aſſign a Time when the Powers of Europe in general 
made ſo mean a Figure as when the Emperor Charles V. or his 
Son Philip II. were neareſt the Accompliſhment of their ambi- 
tious Views, and had in a Manner all the other Potentates at 
their Mercy, or at their Devotion. 

But beſides the general Ballance of Power, there are three par- 
ticular Ballances which ought to be attended to and ſupported; 
becauſe if any of theſe be weakened or deſtroyed, it will be al- 
moſt impoſſible to preſerve the reſt. The at of theſe is the 
Ballance of the North, where the Power of Ruſſia is chiefly to 
be apprehended. There is no anſwering for the Views of any 
Court, becauſe they are perpetually changing ; the only Securit 
that can be had, muſt reſult from the preſcribing proper —. 
to all; and in the preſent Caſe, this chiefly depends on the Ma- 
ritime Powers, who are always able and ought to be ever willing 
to maintain that Equilibrium there which ſubſiſts at preſent. In 
this they have Reaſon to expect, if ſhe is true to her own Inte- 
reſt, the Concurrence of France, to whom an abſolute and over- 
bearing Power in the North would be as fatal as to any other 
State, TEES ſhe muſt become dependent upon it for her Na- 
val Stores, and find her Grandeur in other Reſpects greatly di- 
miniſhed, FM 

The ſecond Ballance of Power is in Germany, where, for the 
common Peace and Safety of Europe, it is neceſſary the Conſti- 
tution of the Empire ſhould be maintained ; which however 
cannot be done, if either the Imperial Dignity be transferred to 
a Houſe more potent than all the reſt, or if any other Power be 
permitted to give Laws to the Emperor and Empire, At 4 

ent, 
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ſent, the Ballance of Germany ſeems to depend upon poiſi 
perly the two great Houſes of Auſtria and . = 
preventing either from giving a new Form to Things in that 
Country, which, conſidering the Intereſt which ſeveral of its 
Princes have in other Parts, muſt'from its Conſequences neceſ- 
farily throw all Europe into Confuſion. 

The third Ballance is in Italy; where the ſeveral Princes and 
States ſeem to underſtand their own Intereſts the beſt of any. 
Upon this Principle, it ſeems reaſonable to preſerve both 
Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon in the Poſſeſſion of their Domi- 
nions in that Country, fince if either ſhould be expell'd, the 
other would ſoon be abſolutely Maſter of the whole; for the 
ſame Reaſon it is expedient that the firſt Branch of the Houſe of 
Bourbon ſettled there, ſhould not only be Sovereign, but altoge- 
ther independent, which, in the Courſe of a few Years, would 
neceſſarily change the Face of Affairs there, and bring that 
Power to act under the ſame Political Maxims with the reſt of 
the Princes and States of Italy. 

It ſeems likewiſe requiſite for the Security of this Ballance, 
that the Power of his Sardinian Majeſty ſhould be extended, 
becauſe every Acceſſion of Territory to him, muſt fix him 
more effectually to thoſe Principles which conduce to the Peace 
and Proſperity of Italy; and tho' Accidents may happen, and 
for a Time perhaps oblige him to temporize, or it may be act in- 
conſiſtently in regard to this Ballance ; yet it is certain nothing 
but real Neceſſity, and being reduced to downright Deſpair, can 
carry him into an Alliance Fatal to his own Independency, as 
well as to the Intereſts of his Subjects, and the common Good of 
Chriſtendom, a | | 

I think it would beneedleſs to inſiſt farther upon this Subject, or 
to enter into a long Diſcuſſion of the Rights the other Princes 
of Europe have to reduce that which would give Law ta 
them all, ſince this is ſufficiently guarded againſt by my firſt Prin- 
ciple ; and therefore I ſhall * obſerve, that Peace and good 
Neighbourhood, the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences, and 
the Purſuit of Manufactures and Commerce, as they are agree» 
able to the Intereſt of every particular State, ſo they are beſt for 
the whole, and would contribute to render ev 8 

Country of Europe infinitely more populous, and the eople in 
all Countries much more happy, than any vain Endeavours to 
8 particular Families at the Expence of the Human 
Pecies, | | 
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CHAP. III. 


The preſent State and Political Intereſts of the Russ1an 
EupiRE truly and ſuccinctiy repreſented. 


jp ERE is nothing more natural in a Work of this Na- 
| ture than to begin with the Northern Kingdoms of Eu- 
rope ; for in treating of theſe we ſhall have an Opportunity to 
explain thoroughly, and to enforce fully, thoſe Conſiderations 
that have been already mentioned, and the political Principles 
that have been laid down, as well in regard to Nations in gene- 
ral, as to that particular Ballance of Power which has been for 
ſeveral Ages, and which is like to continue the Syſtem of the 
Northern Crowns. Amongſt theſe, as the Imperial Diadem of 
Ruſſia is by far the moſt conſiderable, ſo there can be nothing 
more juſt than to allow it Precedence. ; 
It is not at all requiſite that we ſhould enter into the ancient 
Hiſtory of this Empire, and, in truth, this is a Circumſtance 
much in our favour; for nothing was ever covered with deeper 
Obſcurity than that Period of Time amongſt the Ruſſians. All 
we know with Certainty is, that about Eight hundred Years ago 
they were converted to Chriſtianity, when their Sovereign mar- 
ried the Siſter of one of the Greek Emperors ; but after this, 
they fell under great Difficulties, were abſolutely ſubdued by the 
potent Monarchs of the Tartars, and were ſcarce heard of or 
known in Europe as a conſiderable Nation, till about the middle 
of the fifteenth Century. h | 
They were then governed by John Baſilowitz, a Prince juſtly 
ſtigmatized for his Tyranny, but at the ſame time a Prince who 
wanted not either a Head or a Heart: he found himſelf ac- 
knowledged the Sovereign of a very large Tract of Country, 
tho? at the ſame time the Exerciſe of his Authority was confined 
within very narrow Bounds ; for abſolute Power has been in all 
Times, and in all Places, a Thing fo terrible, that many different 
Methods have been uſed, even in Countries where it is the 
acknowledged Conſtitution, to keep it within ſome Bounds. 
Amoneſt the Ruſſians, the Czar, or ſupreme Lord, was treated 
with a of Reverence that ſavoured not a little of Divine 
Honour ; but, notwithſtanding this, the hereditary Governors of 
Provinces retained the eſſential Exerciſe of Power in their own 
Hands, and except thoſe extravagant, ſhameful, and, at the 
fame time, uſeleſs Marks of Submiſſion, they left very little 
more to the ſupreme Monarch, than the Revenues of the Terri- 
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tory of Moſcow, for the Support of his Houſhold ; 'whence he 
was ſtiled by Strangers Grand Duke of Muſcovy, a Title never 
owned by, and indeed hardly known to his Subjects. 

But Jon Baſilowitz was not of a Diſpoſition to be ſatisfied in 
any Degree with this fantaſtick Greatneſs ; and therefore, hav- 
ing begun by ſowing Ei and Diſcord among theſe inferior 
Princes, he, by Degrees, reduced them all, and, at length, made 
an Irruption into Livonia, pretending it was held of him by the 
Knights who were in Poſſeſſion of it, which had terrible Efes. 
It was in order to cover themſelves from the Oppreſſion of ſo 
dreadful a Power, that Part of this Country ſubmitted to the 
Swedes, and the Grand Maſter Gotofred Kettler, renouncit 
that Title, ſubmitted to the Republick of Poland, and — 

as a Fief the Dutchy of Courland, which he had before held in 
Sovereignty. | | | 

We may form a tolerable Idea of the Loftineſs, and ridiculous 
Pride of this Conqueror, and ſome of his Succeſſors, from the 
following Circumſtance; that they would not vouchſafe to treat 
with the Kings of Sweden, or to have any intercourſe with them 
whatever directly; but left all Tranſactions with that Power to 
the Governor of Nævegorod; upon which ftrange Piece of Va- 
nity, even the late Czar Peter I. valued himſelf not a little, in 
the Manifeſto's which he publiſhed againſt Charles the Twelfth, 
during the long War that ſubſiſted between them. _ | 

In the ſixteenth Century, the Troubles in the Ruſſian Empire 
gave great Advantages to the Swedes, who made themſelves Ma- 
ers of ſeveral of the Diſtricts neareſt to their own Dominions, 
as well as extended their Conqueſts in Livonia, which, at laſt, 
humbled the Pride of the Ruſſian Monarchs ſo much, that to- 
wards the Cloſe of that Century, they were glad to conclude a 
Peace with'Sweden ; by which all Pretenſions were given up to 
Livonia and Eſthonia, the Swedes, at the ſame time, quitting the 
Province of Carelia, which, together with Ingria, they expreſ- 
ly oe engage to be dependent upon the Government of No- 
vogoro | | | 
But this Peace laſted not long; for inteſtine Diviſions breaking 
out again in Ruffia, the Swedes made their Advantage of them, as 
before; and at laſt, having the Czar in a Manner at their Mercy, 
they were with much ado prevailed upon, by an Engliſb Miniſter 
ſent by King James I. to liſten to Terms of Accommodation, 
which produced . a Peace figned February the twenty-ſeventh 
1616, in the Village of Stolbowa, by which the Ruſſians not only 
2 Claim to Livonia and Eſthonia, but likewiſe gave up 
Provinces of Ingria and Carelia, together with all the adja- 
| | cent 
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cent Country, as far as the River Neva, and the Iſlands at the 
Mouth of that River. al 

Thus the Reader ſees, how the Nuſſian Empire was deprived 
of thoſe Provinces, ſhe has ſince recovered from the Swedes ; 
which is a Point of great Conſequence to be remembered. Nor 
will it be amiſs, to obſerve here, that it was an eſtabliſhed 
Maxim with the Swedes, and indeed, with all the reſt of the 
Northern Powers, to keep the Nuſſians as far as poſſible from the 
Baltick, that they might have no Communication with other 
European Powers; having a juſt Foreſight of thoſe Inconveni- 
encies that might produce, and which they have ſince felt ve 
ſeverely. It was with this View, that they inſerted 8 
Clauſes in ſome of their Treaties with the Hanſe Towns trading 
to Riga, Nerva, and other Places in that Neighbourhood, that 
they ſhould not furniſh the Muſcovites with any Kind of Arms 
offenſive or defenſive, or with any Sort of Military Stores or 
Ammunition whatever ; ſo apprehenſive they were of the internal 
Strength of that Power, which the reſt of the European Crowns 

were ſcarcely acquainted with, and of which, without Queſtion, 
= had but very imperfect and indiſtinct Notions. | 

he Treaty laſt mentioned, by which ſuch important Cef- 

fions were made to the Crown of Sweden, was concluded with 
Michael Feedorowitz, the firſt Prince of the preſent reigning Fa- 
mily, who was the Son of a Patriarch of the Greet Church, by a 
Daughter of Fohn Baſilewitz. He aſcended the Throne in 1613, 
and reigned many Years ; — which, the Empire recovered 


in _— Meaſure from that deplorable Condition in which he 
found it. 


it. He was ſucceeded by his Son Alexius Michaelowitz, 
who had ſome Thoughts of recovering the Provinces torn from 
his Dominions by the Swedes, and with that View entered into 
a War with Charles Guflavrs, King of Sweden, in which, at 
firſt, he — ſome Succeſs; but a — llion breaking * in 1 
Kingdom o racan, he was obliged to give up his Conqu 

to the — he might have Leiſure 6 ſuppreſs that Rebel- 
lion, which he happily accompliſhed. e 
This Monarch died in 1675; he had by his firſt Wife two 
Sons, Fedor, and Iwan, and three Ba Sophia, Mary, 
and Catharine; by his ſecond Conſort Natalia Nirilmona, the 
Daughter of his Prime Miniſter Xirili Poluchrowitz Nariſtin, he 
had a Son and a Daughter, viz. Peter Alexawitz, born June the 
Eleventh 1672, and Natalia. Fedor the eldeſt Son ſucceeded 
his Father, and being of a ſickly Conſtitution, was aſſiſted in 
his Adminiſtration by his Siſter $ a. He died in 1682, and 
knowing his Brother Iwan to be yet leſs capable of governing, 
than himſelf, he nominated Peter, his younger Brother, for his 
Succeſſor ; 
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ducceſſor; but by the Intereſt of the Princeſs Sophia, after F:der's 
Demiſe, the elder Brother was alſo aſſociated with him in the 
Government ; but by reaſon of his Incapacity, never had any 
conſiderable Share in the Adminiſtration. M4 

This was that Peter Alexowitz juſtly ſurnamed the Great, the 
Father and Founder of that Ru mpire, which makes ſo 
glorious a Figure at this Day, and which will be known, as one 
of the greateſt Powers in the World, to lateſt Poſterity. At the 
Time of his Acceſſion, he found the greateſt Part of his Domi- 
nions mere Deſarts, ſprinkled here and there with a few great 
Cities, and ſcarce defended by any Fortreſſes of Conſequence, 
The Port of Archangel was almoſt the only one in his Territo- 
ries; at leaſt, that was frequented by Strangers : He was not only 
very little reſpected, but on many Occaſions inſulted, by his 
Neighbours, amongſt whom the barbarous, but martial Nation 
of Crim Tartars, entered his Territories at Pleaſure, and had for- 
merly been Maſters of his Capital. The Turks looked upon 
him as their Dependent ; the Poles were more than a Match for 
him; and the Swedes contemn'd him. But at the Time of his 
Deceaſe, he left Things in quite another Condition. He had 
torn from Sweden ſome of her beſt Provinces, or rather reco- 
vered thoſe of which his Anceſtors were deſpoiled ; and in them 
he erected his new Capital of Peterſburgh. He taught, not his 
Neighbours only, but all Europe to reſpe him; and eſtabliſhed 
not barely a new Power in the North, but a new Maritime 
Power, created by his own Skill ; and I may fay literally, wrought 
with his own Hands; for he knew how to build Ships, as well as 
to command them ; and was not only a Soldier and Seaman, as 
well as Stateſman, but was all theſe in Perfection. He was called, 
and which was a much higher Honour, he deſerved to be called, 
the Father of his Country. He aſſumed the Title of Eu ERROR, 
and left it to his Conſort, and his Family, whd now enjoy it 
without Diſpute, as an Inheritance purchaſed by his Virtues. 

This great Monarch died in the Beoinnin of the Year 1725, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſecond Conſort, the Empreſs Catharine, 
a Lady whom he had raiſed to his Bed, purely from the Conſi- 
deration of her Merit. She governed this great Empire on the 
fame Principles by which it was founded; and during her whole 
Relgp was reſpected by her own Subjects, and by the Powers 
of Europe, as the worthy Succeſſor of ſo great a Monarch. Yet 


ſhe enjoy'd this high Dignity but for a very ſhort Space, dyin 

in the Month of May nh and —— the Empire Mn. the 
Grandſon of her deceaſed Lord. Ruſſia, from being governed 
by a Woman, fell under the Dominion of a Child, who was 
the Emperor Peter II. Grandſon to Peter the Great, the laſt 


Heir 
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Heir Male of his Family, and in the Hands of an ambitious 
Stateſman, Prince Menzikoff, the Favourite of Peter, and no 
leſs fo of the late Czarina Catharine. K | 
We may eaſily conceive that the Czar Peter I. had laid the 
Foundations of the NRuſſian Monarchy deep, when we ſee, that 
it not only continued to ſubſiſt, but to flouriſh alſo, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Accidents, than which none could be more dan- 
rous in their Nature to a new-raiſed Government, Prince 
Menzihoff was a Man of boundleſs Ambition, and at the Time 
of the young Emperor's Acceſſion, had the whole Power of the 
Empire in his Hands. He had framed a Deſign of raiſing his 


Daughter to the Rank of Empreſs; and it is not improbable, 


that he might have ſucceeded in this View, if he had not by an 
Act of Infolence incurred the young Emperor's Diſpleaſure, who 
tho' he was but twelve Years old at his Acceſſion, yet had ſo 
much Senſe and Spirit, that he diſgraced and baniſhed this too 
powerful Subject, and confiſcated all his Eſtate. He afterwards 
raiſed the Princes Dolgorouki to the higheſt Employments in the 
Empire, and actually eſpouſed the Princeſs Catharine, Daughter 
to Prince Alexis, and Siſter to the Princes Sergius and John; but 
before the Marriage was conſummated, he was ſeized with the 
Small-Pox, of which he died on the 19th of January 1730. 
The Hiſtory of the Imperial Family is, in this Country, the 
Hiſtory of the Empire; which is the . that we inſiſt upon 


it; and from thence alone the Reader may collect what is of 


greateſt Conſequence towards underſtanding the publick Occur- 
rences in Ruſſia. Upon the Death of the Emperor Peter II. the 
regular Succeſſion in that Empire was at a ſtand. According to 
the Will of the Empreſs Catharine, her eldeſt Daughter Anne 
Petrowna, Dutcheſs of Holſtein, ought to have been called to 
the Throne, but ſhe died the Year after her Mother, and left 
behind her a Son, who was at that Time about two Years old; 
and therefore the Senate and Nobility of Ruſſia, to avoid ſo tedi- 
ous a Minority, reſolved not to adhere to this Will; for which 
they eſtabliſhed this Pretence, that it was vacated by the De- 
claration of the late Emperor-upon his Death-bed, who had 
appointed another Succeſſor, though at firſt they could not 
agree among themſclves who they ſhould declare this Suc- 
ceſſor to be; by which it was very manifeſt, that notwith- | 
ſtanding their Aſſertions, the young Emperor in reality made 

no ſuch Declaration. | fs 
It has been reported, that ſome of the principal Nobility had 
Thoughts of changing the Government into a Republick, 
but that finding this would be impracticable, they framed a 
new Scheme of Rule, which was, to gcvern the Empire _ 
elves, 
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ſelves, allowing only the Name and Enſigns of Sovereign Aus 


thority to one of the Imperial Family. The next Conſideration 
was, who this Perſon ſhould be, and after ſome Debate, they 
caſt their Eyes upon the Princeſs Anna Iwanotuna, Dutcheſs of 
Courland, of the Imperial Line indeed, but out of all the Rules 
of Succeſſion. She was the ſecond Daughter of the Emperor 
Fan or Jahn, elder Brother to Peter the Great, and who, as 


we before obſerved, was for ſome time his Aſſociate in the Em- 
pire ; but then ſhe had an elder Siſter Catharine Ituanotuna, 


who was married to the Duke of 1Mecklenbourgh, to whom, if 
the Succeſſion was to devolve firſt on the Daughters of the elder 
Brother, the Imperial Crown ſhould have come, but her Huf- 
band was engaged in a kind of Civil War with his Nobility ; 
and therefore it was given out, that for ſecuring the Peace and 
Tranquillity of his Subjects the young Emperor Peter II. paſ- 
ſing her by, had called her younger Siſter to the Succeſſion, 


which, ſoon after his Death, ſhe was invited to accept. 


The Princes Dolgorouki and their Faction, who took —_ 
them the Management of this Affair, aſſigned the new Em- 
preſs a Council, framed a new Conſtitution for the Empire, 
and limited her Authority as they thought proper; to which 
Regulations ſhe readily conſented. But as ſoon as the Czarma 
was fixed upon the Throne, ſhe cancelled all theſe Limitations, 
and baniſhed the Authors of them. She made choice of grave 
and wiſe Men for her Miniſters, and gave the Command of her 
Armies to very able and experienced Generals, which enabled 
her to govern with great Reputation, - and to maintain the 
Credit of her Empire, with regard to the reſt of Europe, in as 
high a Degree as any of her Predeceſſors. She afforded the 
late Emperor of Germany, Charles VI. powerful Succours 
2 the Houſe of Bourbon; ſhe ſeated the preſent King of 
oland upon the Throne of his Father, notwithſtanding all the 
Arts, and in Spite of the Arms of France; ſhe made War 
* the Turks with great Succeſs, and in the Courſe of the 
ar totally ruined the Power of the Crim Tartars. In a Word, 
ſhe made her Government as much revered as from the 
Power of her extended Dominions it ought to be, and con- 
cluded ſuch Alliances with Foreign States, as were moſt proper 
for maintaining that Syſtem of Government, which ſhe laboured 
to eſtabliſh. o 
She brought to her Court her Niece, the Princeſs Ann of Meck- 
lenbourg, the Daughter of her eldeſt Siſter, and married her to 
Prince Anthony Ulric of Brunſwick Beveren, reſolving to call the 
Iſſue of this Marriage to the Succeſſion. The only Error in her 
Government was, the confiding almoſt wholly in Strangers, and 
D particularly 
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particularly Germans, with whom ſhe filled her Councils and 
Armies, which raiſed a ſtrong Spirit of Envy and Reſentment 
in the Ruſſian Nobility, who could not bear with Patience, li- 
ving in a State of Subjection to Foreigners. This Diſpoſition 
began to ſhew itſelf with great Vehemence towards the latter 
End of the Life of the Emprefs, who in order to extinguiſh it, 
had recourſe to extraordinary Acts of Severity, which were fo 
far from having the deſired Effect, that they highly increaſed it, 
inſomuch that the Czarina became very apprehenſive of the Con- 


| quences, for defeating of which ſhe made the beſt Proviſion that 


was in her Power. 

The Princeſs of Mecklenbourg was delivered of a Son, on the 
Twelfth of Augiſt, whom the Czarina, according to the 
an Conſtitution eſtabliſhed by Peter the Great, named her 
Succeſſor, and directed that the Prince his Father, and the Grand 
Dutcheſs his Mother, ſhould be his Guardians; the likewiſe ap- 
pointed a Council about the young Emperor, whom ſhe thought 
the moſt capable of ſuſtaining the Weight of Affairs, and of pre- 
ſerving Things in that Condition wherein ſhe intended to leave 
them. At the Head of this Council, with the Title of Regent, 
was the then Duke of Courland, her great Favourite, whom 
the had raiſed to that Dignity, and who had the principal Direc- 
tion of Affairs in her Reign. Baron Ofterman, High Chancellor 
of Ruſſia, had the Rank of Prime Minifter, a Perſon of great 
Experience, and through whoſe Hands, whatever related to Fo- 
reign Affairs, had paſſed for many Years. Count Munich, who 
ſerved with ſo much Reputation againſt the Turks, was at 
the Head of the Army with the Title of Field-Marfhal ; fo that 
there ſeemed no great Reaſon to doubt the Government might 
be carried on as well as in the former Minority ; and flattered 
with theſe fair Hopes, the Empreſs Auna Iwanowna died in 

October 1740. | | 
The Emperor was immediately owned by the Senate and 
People in his Cradle, and the Marquis de la Chetardie, the French 
Minifter, made his Imperial Majeſty a long Speech upon the 
Occaſion, in which he aſſured him of the fincere Friendſhip of 
Louis XV. to Fwan, or Joln, Sovereign of all the Ruſſians. But 
as if Profeflions of French Friendſhip were ominous to all 
Princes, it was not long before it appeared, that this Government 
could not ſubſiſt in the Form in which it ſtood by the late Em- 
ptefs's Will. The Prince of Brunfwick and the Grand Dutcheſs 
themſelves ventured upon a great Alteration ; for they thought 
fit not only to remove from his Share in the Government, but 
to ſeize on the Perfon of the Duke of Courland, and to baniſh 
him and his Family into Siberia. This was a great Stroke, and 
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yet it was managed with fo much Addreſs and Dexterity, as not 


to occaſion. any great Stir or Bloodſhed in the Execution, and 


hardly any Noiſe or Tumult in its Conſequences, which tho at 
that Time regarded as a very favourable Circumſtance, ſerved, 


if not for a Precedent, at leaſt for a Prelude to a Revolution of 


far greater Importance, with a ſuccinct Account of which we 

SEED our Hiſtorical Memoirs of this Empire. 
Pater the Great left behind him a Daughter, whoſe Name was 

Elizabeth Petrowna, a Lady of diſtinguiſhed Accompliſhments, 


and now about thirty Years of Age. She had lived at 


Court, during the laſt Reign, in a Manner and under Circum- 
ſtances far enough from being ſuitable to her Birth: and the 
Prudence of her Behaviour, 7 to that Magnanimity with 
which ſhe had ſupported her Misfortunes, had ſuch an Influence 
on all who beheld her, that ſhe had long reigned in the Hearts 
of her People, while others reigned upon the Throne. At laſt, 
the whole Ruſſian Nation, Princes, Nobility, Senators, Soldiers, 
and even the Populace, teſtified fuch an Affection for her, that 


ſome who had ſerved her Father with Fidelity, and now enjoyed 


the Rewards of their Services, reſolved to hazard all for her 
Deliverance, and to riſque every thing to recover her juſt Rights. 
They attempted it, and Providence gave a Bleſſing to the At- 
tempt ; this Revolution happened in a ſingle Night. On the 
fifth of December the Princeſs Elizabeth was a kind of Priſoner in 


the Imperial Palace, and on the ſixth ſhe was ſeated on the Im- 


perial Throne, and, the Tongues of her Subjects being ſet at Li- 
berty, ſaluted Empreſs of all the Ruſſias by the unanimous Voice 


of the People. 


The Empreſs Elizabeth was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the Crown 
of her illuſtrious Anceſtors, than ſhe gave the higheſt Marks of 
thoſe Virtues which render'd her worthy of that Elevation, and 


which her former Circumſtances had conceal'd. She rewarded 


beyond their Expectations ſuch as had contributed to this great 
Revolution, and ſhe ſuffer'd thoſe who had perſecuted her under 
the former Reign, to eſcape much better than they had Reaſon 
to expect. She. cauſed many of the Abuſes that had been 
committed in the Management of the Affairs of the Em- 
pire to be redreſſed. She reſtored the great Families of Ruſſia 
to their juſt Ranks, and entruſted them with the principal Em- 
122 in the Government. As to the Conduct of Foreign 
Affairs, they ſuffered little Alteration; for the Empreſs did not 
affect to change all, but only ſuch Meaſures of the preceding Go- 
vernment as were not calculated for the Benefit of her Subjects; 


and by this wiſe and moderate 3 ſhe ſecured Reſpect E 
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her Government abroad, as by her Tenderneſs and maternal Af- 
fection for her People, ſhe diffuſed the moſt perfect Serenity 
through all her Dominions. 

But her Conduct appeared in nothing more wiſe and amiable, 
than in the Care ſhe took for ſettling the Succeſſion, which ſhe 
knew muſt be fixed, before ſhe could hope to ſee her Govern- 
ment firmly eſtabliſhed. She therefore reſolved to ſend for her 
Nephew, the young Duke of Hol/tein, who was the preſumptive 
Heir to the Imperial Crown, under the original Eſtabliſhment 
of the Emperor Peter the Great. The Name of this young 
Prince is Charles Peter Ulric, born the Tenth of February, 1728, 
who ſoon after his Arrival at Peterſburgh, was declared Grand 
Duke of Rufſia, and Heir Apparent of the Empire, in which 
Quality he has been acknowledged by the Senate, as well as by 
all the Nobility of that great Empire, with the utmoſt Chearful- 
neſs poſſible. | 

This Deduction will give the Reader a clear Idea of the pre- 
ſent Situation of Things in Ryffia, and of the Motives which 
have induced the Czarina to provide with ſo much Diligence 
for the Eſtabliſhment of the Houſe of * ; which will 
very ſoon occupy all the Thrones in the North, and conſe- 
quently appear one of the moſt conſiderable Families that has 
been known in Europe. The Houſe of Oldenbourg, of which 
are the preſent Royal Family of Denmark, is the ſame with 
that of Holſtein. The King of Sweden, who certainly owes 
his Dignity to the Interpoſition of the Czarina, is the near Re- 
lation, and as ſuch was Adminiſtrator of the Dominions of the 
Duke of Holſtein, now Grand Duke and Heir of Ruſſia. Prince 
Auguſtus of Holſtein may poſſibly obtain the Dutchy of Courland, 
and if that ſhould ever happen, this Houſe will be truly formi- 
dable; and if all its Branches unite their Intereſts, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have a great Influence on the general Affairs of Europe. 
Such an Influence as our modern Politicians ſeem not to have 
ſufficiently conſider'd, but which I conceive will daily diſplay 
itſelf more and more, 

The Hiſtory of Ruſſia thus diſpatched, we come next to 
the Government of this great Empire; a Subject very little 
- underſtood, but which may be, however, explained in a very 
few Words. The Czar, Peter the Great, was- the Legiſlator 
of his Dominions; and though no Prince was more abſolute 
than himſelf, = it is certain that he aimed at ſetting ſome 
. Bounds to the Power of his Succeſſors; and for this Reaſon he 
eſtabliſhed a Senate, in which it is thought that he had the Go- 

vernment of France in View, and that he meant this ſhould 
45.4 reſemble 
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reſemble the Parliament of Paris, which it does in many Re- 
ſpects, and in none more than this, that it ſerves to ſanctify and 
give the Form and Authority of Laws to Acts that ſpring from 
the Will of the Prince. | | | 
But ftill the old Conſtitution prevails, and the true Govern- 
ment of Ruſſia is what it always was, deſpotic. In Minorities 


indeed, and in other Conjunctures, ſuch as in the late Revolu- 


tions, there ſeems to be an actual Power attributed to the Se- 


nate, which to People at a Diſtance may repreſent the Form 


of Rule in Ruſſia as a limited Government; but when we come 
to examine it more cloſely, we ſhall perceive ſo ſtrict a Confor- 
may between the Will of the Prince and the Decrees of this 

embly, as muſt ſufficiently convince us of the Truth of what 
has been before laid down, viz. that the Imperial Power is ra- 
ther ſtrengthened than controuled by their Proceedings. As 
to the ſeveral Colleges, as they are ſtiled in Ruſſia, or as 
they are called by us, Boards; to which the various Branches of 
the Adminiſtration are: aſſigned; though the Form is German, 
yet the Thing is French; and Peter the Great contrived them 


after the Model of the ſeveral Councils in France. The High 


Chancellor is generally conſidered as the Prime Miniſter, and 
the Vice Chancellor as his Coadjutor. The preſent Chancellor 
is the Count de Beſtucheſ, a Man of moderate Views, indefati- 
gable in Buſineſs, and very eaſy of Acceſs. The Vice Chan- 


cellor is Count Y/oronzoff, who ſpent ſome time in making a 


Tour to the principal Courts in Europe. 

The Political Intereſts of Ruſſia, with reſpect to foreign Na- 
tions, are not either ſo many, or ſo complicated, as might be 
expected, conſidering the Extent and Situation of the Empire, 


which gives a Right to its Monarchs, of being conſidered as 


Aſiatic as well as European Powers. The Northern Parts of 
the Empire, from the Frontiers of the Stwuediſb Dominions, to 
thoſe of China and Japan, are guarded in ſuch a Manner as 


to be ſecure not only from Danger, but from Apprehenſions; 


having on that Side a Sea, hitherto impenetrable, and through 
which, if any Paſſage could be found, it muſt turn to the Be- 
nefit, but can never prove of any Diſadvantage to the Subjects 
of Ruſſia; which is a Point of great Conſequence, and, as I 
take it, is a Blefling ſcarce known to any other Country than 
this. The Frontiers of the Empire towards China are alſo 
inacceſſible, as conſiſting of Deſarts impenetrable by Armies, 
but which yield a tolerable Paſſage for Caravans; ſo that the 
Ruſſians may always reckon on the Friendſhip of the Chineſe ; 
and. whenever they apply themſelves ſeriouſly thereto, may 
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make this Friendſhip turn to their Advantage. The Tartars 
inhabiting the Countries between Ruſſia and Perſia, are no 
longer formidable to the firſt-mention'd Empire ; on the con- 
trary, they all reſpect it, and many of them have willingly 
ſubmitted, and become Vaſſals to it. The Caſpian Sea, and 
the Dominions which the Ruſſians have on that Side, give 
them a fair Opening into Perfia, which they have already im- 
proved ſo as to gain to themſelves a rr Trade, 
and this by Degrees may be extended perhaps as far as the E- 


dies. 

It will always be the Intereſt of Ruſſia to cultivate a good 
Vrideitanding wich the Sha; but in cafe of a Rupture, ſhe 
would not have much to fear, ſince the Frontiers of Per/ia 
being open, ſhe might. ſoon make an End of the War, by let- 
ing Tools upon them the Tartars, who are her Tributaries ; 
the Turks, and their Aſſociates the Crim Tartars, are more 
dangerous Enemies, but at preſent, the Circumſtances of the 
Horte are ſuch as will ſcarce allow her to break with the Ruſ⸗ 
fans, if ſhe had concluded a Peace with Per/ia ; and we ſhall 
hereafter ſee, that Ruſſia can never want the Power of defend- 
ing herſelf on this Side, or even of making the Turks ſenſible 
of the Folly of breaking with her wantonly, and without juſt 
Provocation. The two great Chriſtian Principalities depend- 
ent upon that Empire, have always a Bias in Favour of the 
Ruffians ; and therefore, as we have ſhewn in diſcourſing of the 
Religions in Europe, the Turks run a greater Hazard by making 
War with this, than with any other Nation. 

The Intereſts of Ruſſia in Europe, are not hard to aſſign: 
As to Sweden, it is of great Conſequence to live upon good 
Terms with that Crown; and, on the other Hand, the Supe- 
riority of Ruſſia, when forced into a War, has been of late 
rendered fo apparent, that there are good Grounds to expect the 
Swedes will continue quiet on that Side for a long Series of 
Time, even ſuppoſing that no Streſs ſhould be laid on the 
natural Connections between the two Branches of the Houſe 
of Holſtein, when they ſhall come to govern theſe Nations. As 
it is requiſite for the Court of Peterſburgh} to be well with the 
Swedes on one Side, ſo it imports them to be upon good 
Terms with the Poles on the other; for which Reaſon we ſee 
the late Czarina omitted nothing to ſet the preſent King Auguſtus 
upon the Throne of Poland, well knowing that his Intereſts 
were of ſuch a Nature, as muſt without Treaties bind him ef- 
fectually to hers. | | 
There ſeems to be no great Cauſe of Intercourſe between 
Ruffia and Denmark, farther than what reſults from Attention 
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to the Balance of Power in the North, which will always incline 
a wiſe Adminiſtration in this Empire, to keep the Scales as even 
as may be between this Crown and that of Sweden ; of late in- 
deed, there is another Ground of Connection ariſing from the 
Diſputes between the Houſe of Holſtein and the Crown of Den- 
mark, in relation to the Dutchy of Sleſtvoict, for accommodating 
of which we are told there is a Treaty now on Foot, and pretty 
far advanced. | 4 | | 

The Intereſts of Ruſſia with reſpect to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
are its moſt material Concern ; for while theſe Imperial Houſes 
are united, not only by general Alliances, but by a due' and 

Regard for each others Proſperity, neither has much to fear 

from the Turks; but if they are divided, and the Ottomans ſhould 
recover their ancient Power, they may be formidable to both. 
As to Pruſſia," of late Years great Regard has been due, and in 
ſucceeding Times it is like to claim a greater; but certainly if 
theſe two Powers purſue their true Intereſts, and are not miſted 
by ambitious Views, they are not like to fall out. The Mari- 
time Powers are the natural Allies, and hitherto have been, 
and are like to be faft Friends to Ryffia. As to the other Po- 
tentates of Europe, their Dominions he at too great a Diſtance 
for Rvſſia to Have any great Intercourſe with them of either 
fort: and with reſpect to the Houſe of Bourbon, as the Court of 
Peterſburgh has never had any Cauſq to like, fo in ſpite of all its 
—— there is no Probability of its ever ſeeing much Reaſon 
to fear it: — 3 FI | | 

We have hitherto conſidered che Intereſts of this Empire in 
the moſt favourable Point of View, but it muſt be allowed, 
that ſhe is not a her free from Dangers and Apprehen- 
fions. It is not at all impoſſible, that Difputes may ariſe about 
the Succeſſion : The Party of the late Emperor John, though 
at preſent ſeemingly extinct, may hereafter revive; and it is 
very likely that in ſuch a Caſe, ſome neighbouring Powers that 
are jealous of Ryffia may likewiſe interfere. It may alfo happen, 
that the Imperial Prince may have no Iffue, and in that Caſe the 
Succeſſion muſt devolye upon the young Prince John before- 
mentioned, who is the laſt Heir Male of the Imperial Line; 
beſides, it is not altogether impoſſible that ſuch a Confederacy 
might be formed in the North, as would greatly diſtreſs the 
Ruffians ; but then we ſuppoſe, that Sweden, Denmark, Poland, 
and Pruſſia, ſhould unite, and continue united in this League, 
which is far from being probable. | 

The Reader may poſhbly wonder, confidering the preſent 
State of things, that I ſhould venture to lay down thefe Points 
in ſuch clear and preciſe terms, when, by making uſe of general 
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Expreſſions, I might, in all Appearance, guard better againſt 
the Danger of Contradiction. But, in Anſwer to this, let me 
obſerve, that in the very ſame Proportion an Author ſhews his 
Tenderneſs for his Character in this Reſpect, he ſhews a Diſre- 
gard for his Readers. The Value of political Principles muſt 
appear, by their Compariſon with future Events ; for, if they 
give us no Light into theſe, where is their Uſe ? It is very cer- 
tain, that the great Power of the Ruſſian Empire, and her cloſe 
Connexion with the Houſe of Auſtria, has excited a Spirit of 
Suſpicion and Jealouſy in the North, to which alſo the particu- 
lar Views of ſeveral Powers have not a little contributed; but 
notwithſtanding this, what has been before laid down remains 
not at all the leſs certain. 12 * ; | 
It does not follow, that becauſe both Sides have armed and 
entered into Alliances, in caſe of a War, that therefore a War 


- muſt neceſſarily enſue ; or, even if that ſhould fall out, that it 


muſt create an extraordinary Alteration in the State of Things 
either one way or the other. In reference to the firſt, it muſt be 
evident to all competent Judges, that the Scales are pretty even, 
and therefore, notwithſtanding theſe terrifying Appearances, it 
is ſo far from being impoſlible, that it is very far from being im- 
probable, a pacifick Negotiation may yet diſſipate theſe Clouds, 
and once more procure fair Weather in the North. But if, all 
Negotiations failing, a Wag ſhould actually break out, the Turn 
of that War muſt remain very uncertain, fince the Force of the 
Ruſſian Empire is really much greater than is commonly imagin- 
ed, and would be found ſo in ſuch a Caſe. 

We may add to this, that as Winds are neceſſary to purge the 


Air, and as the Emotions of Human Paſſions, provided they are 


not too violent, exhilarate the Spirits, and contribute to bodily 
Health; ſo in great States, more eſpecially when there is an Ap- 
pearance of bad Humours, Wars are ſo far from being incon- 
venient, that on the contrary, they are both ſalutary and expe- 
dient. We may from hence form a Judgment of the Abilities 
of thoſe Miniſters, who direct at preſent the Councils of this 
Empire, and who, by ſhewing an unſhaken Steadineſs in pur- 
ſuing that Syſtem which they have eſtabliſhed, have at leaſt raiſed 
the Credit of their Government to a very. high Degree, and for 
ſome time made this Empire not only the Arbiter of all Diffe- 
rences in the North, but have likewiſe extended its Influence to 
the moſt diſtant Parts of Europe; ſince it is univerſally confeſſed, 


that the March of the Auxiliaries was the Meaſure that contri- 


buted moſt to the Concluſion of the Definitive Treaty at Aix la 
Chapelle, 


Before 
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Before we conclude this Chapter, it will be proper to put the 
Reader in mind of ſome things that regard the future State of this 
Empire. If the Imperial Prince ſhould have Iflue, there is very 
little Reaſon to doubt, that ſooner or later the preſent King of 
Sweden will conſider the Intereſts of the Houſe of Holſtein, and 
the great Advantages that * reſult from purſuing them with 
Steadinefs and Vigour, as ſhall be more fully ſnewn in its pro- 
per Place. On the other hand, if the Imperial Prince of Ruſſia 
has no Iſſue, it may open a Way to the ſettling the Succeſſion of 
this Empire in a Method very agreeable to the natural Law of 
Hereditary Monarchies, and to the mutual Satisfaction of all 
Parties: Neither can it be ſuppoſed, that political Points ſo ob- 
vious in themſelves, and ſo important in their Natures, ſhould 
not be taken into the Views of all the Potentates, who, intereſt 
themſelves in the Affairs of the North; and tho? for a Seaſon, 
and in conſequence of the Humours of reigning N 
dental . may direct all things; yet, in proceſs of Time, 
and in conſequence of the Alterations that muſt neceſſarily make, 
the real and permanent Intereſts of every Government will pre- 
vail. By the Way, it deſerves the Reader's Notice, that in the 
preſent State of Things, the true Intereſts of this Empire will 
certainly be the Rules of the reigning Czarina's Government; 
for remaining ſingle, and having no particular Deſires or Deſigns 
to gratify, the Peace and Proſperity of. her Government can de- 
pend on nothing elſe. 5 Oe. 

In conſequence of this, a conſtant and firm Adherence to that 
Syſtem, | beſt calculated to promote the Good of her Subjects, 
and the Glory of the Empire, will be the ſtanding Maxim in the 
Czarina's Councils. As ſuch a Conduct cannot fail of having a 
ſtrong Tendency to promote Peace and Satisfaction at home, and 
to ſecure the Attachment of the Allies of Ruſſia, by maintaining 
the Credit of the Adminiftration abroad; there are no Grounds 
to apprehend, at leaſt in our Times, any great Inconveniencies 
or extraordinary Alterations ſhould enſue. We may likewiſe 
add, that Things remaining, as they are like to remain, in their 
preſent Poſture, for a few Years, the Advantages of theſe Mea- 
ſures will become more and more perceptible, and a proper Senſe 
of Loyalty and Gratitude diffuſe itſelf. through the 8 
even of the remoteſt Provinces of that wide Empire, which is 
certainly in a very thriving Condition, and will, by Degrees, in 
conſequence of the Improvements that are daily making, come 
to extend its Power and Influence much farther than thoſe who 
are unacquainted with or unattentive to political Principles can 


poſſibly conceive. | 
CHAP. 
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| CHAP. IV. 
The preſent State, modern Hiſtory, Conſtitution, 


Intereſts, and political Views of the Crown of 
SWEDEN, | 


"TT HE next of the Northern Potentates after Raſſia is Ste- 
den. In the laſt Age, the Monarchs of this Country were 
very juſtly eſteemed the moſt powerful in theſe Parts, and indeed, 
fometimes their Power was fo great, as to enable them to act 
”=_ or at leaſt, not to be borne down by the Confederacy of 
all the other Northern Powers taken together. The Kingdom 
of Sweden, and the Great Dutchy of Finland, with the Territo- 
ries dependent upon them, ſtretching from the Coaſts of the Bal- 
zick on one Side, to thoſe of the Northern Ocean on the other, 
are Countries of a large Extent : And tho' in many Places 
are little better than Deſarts, Moraſſes, or impenetrable Foreſts; 
, amongft the Mountains and Woods there are found many 
ir and fruitful Spots. Their great Lakes are full of Fiſh, and 
their craggy Rocks, and even their rudeſt Hills, produce the 
richeſt Mines of Iron and Copper; fo that as on the one hand 
they want not the Neceſſaries of Life, (for with proper Cultiva- 
tion and Care, they may well procure Corn and Cattle ſufficient 
for their own Uſe) ſo on the other, they ate not deſtitute of va- 
luable Commodities, for the ſecuring a Trade ſufficient to ſup- 
ply them with the Conveniencies of Life from other Nations, 
ſeated in richer Soils, and in more agreeable Chtnates. 
But as nothing can be had in this Country without Labour, 
as the Air is cold and ſharp, and the Soil generally ſpeaking 
rugged and ungrateful, the common People are conſequently a 
Race of Men as hardy, patient, and robuſt, as any in Europe; 
and preſerve in full Vigour their Abilities both of Body and 
Mind to a ig cel Age. They have been always very 
juſtly efteemed a martial People ; but for _ Ages this Coun- 


try was torn with civil Diſſentions, to ſuch a Degree, as that the 
Inhabitants rather exerciſed their Valour upon themſelves, than 
upon their Neighbours; ſo that they made no great Figure in the 
World, and were ſo far from being canfderel by the reſt of Eu- 
rapes that their Force was very little known, and leſs regarded. 

e famous Duke of Rohan, one of the greateft Politicians, as 
well as one of the moſt judicious Writers of his Time, gives us 
a ſingular Inſtance of this. He obſerves, that the Chancellor of 
Navarre having written a Treatiſe to vindicate the Claim * his 
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Mafter, afterwards HENRY IV. to the Crown of France, and 
finding ſome Objections made againſt it, which he thought very 
trifling and inſighificant, expreſſed himſelf to the following Ef- 
fect, viz. That ſuch kind of Notions might probably paſs for Argu- 
ments in Egypt, or in Sweden, tho they tonld ſcarct be confidertd 
as ſuch in France. This great Man, who had both Parts and 
Learning, had however very little Foreſight, that in the Space 
of Half a Century, Stoeden, which he conſidered in fo contemp- 
tible a Light, would become one of the moſt conſiderable Powers 
in Chriſtendom, and an Ally, of all others, of the greateſt Uſe 
to France, as well as the moſt dangerous Enemy to the Houſe of 
Auſtria. N 

Ah we fee, of how great Conſequence it is, to have an ac- 


curate and perfect Idea of the State of thoſe Countries that make 
a ſmall, as well as of ſuch as cauſe a great Noiſe in the World 3 


for ſometimes a ſingle GE NIius changes intirely the Condition 
and Circumſtances of a whole Nation, as Peter the Great did the 
Ruſſians, and Gſtavus Adolphus the People of whom we are 
now ſpeaking. It has likewiſe fallen out, that the deep Dif- 


treſs of a Nation becomes the Cauſe of its future Proſperity, as 
happened in the Caſe of the Inhabitants of the United Nether-= 


lands, who owe all their Greatneſs to that Spirit of Induſtry and 
Trade, of Patience, Fortitude, and Diligence, by which they 
became for a Time, the firſt Maritime Power in Europe, to the 
calling Oppreſſion of the Spaniſh Yoke. In the very ſame mans 
ner, the Swedes, who in the laſt Century rendered themſelves [6 


powerful and conſpicuous, by their military Virtues and their 


onqueſts, finding themſelves weakened and exhauſted by the 
continual Wars of the late Charles XIT. and all Hopes of Recovery 
check'd by the ſuperior Power of the Ruſſian Empire, found 
themſelves under a Neceſſity of improving their Country, and 
extending their Trade, in order to repair in ſome Meaſure the 
Loſſes they had ſuſtained. And though for a Time this was 
looked upon rather as a right Intention, than a Scheme likely to 
be attended with any great Succeſs, yet it is now certain, that 
they have proſec ited both theſe Views with ſurprizing Advantage; 
and if the hot Fit of Ambition had not returned upon them too 
ſoon, might have grown both wealthy and formidable, without 

any Oppoſition from their Neighbours. | 
To obtain a tolerable Degree of Light into theſe Matters, and 
to put ourſelves into a Condition of forming a juſt Idea of the 
Strength and Forces of this Crown, ſo as that we may be able 
to ſee what Progreſs it is capable of making, in ſucceeding 
Times, we muſt look a little into the Cauſes of thofe remark- 
able Changes in her Circumſtances, as a Nation, that _ — 
5 | eady 
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- Eighteen. He found his Kingdom the Loweſt and Weakeſt, 


' tioned to its Occaſions, he very wiſely purchaſed a Peace with 


if he had been ſo inclined, he wanted not plauſible Pretences 


Means thoſe Fortreſſes which the Danes had taken, and laying 
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already briefly mentioned; which can be only done, by taking a 
ſhort Survey of the principal Events that have happened in this 
Country, and their Conſequences. By this Method we ſhall not 
barely gain a competent Knowledge of the Swediſh Hiſtory, and 
of its Connection with the general Affairs of Europe; but, which 
is of at leaſt as great, or even greater Importance, we ſhall 
obtain a thorough Acquaintance with the Genius, Lemper, and 
Spirit of the People. For, as by attentively conſidering the 
Works of great Artiſts, we may not only diſcover the Nature of 
that Skill and Knowledge by which they were contrived, but 
alſo derive ſome Intelligence of the Tools and Inſtruments with 
which they were wrought ; ſo in contemplating the Atchieve- 
ments of great Princes, we do not {imply diſtinguiſh the Strength 
of their Abilities, but the Temper alſo, and Virtues of their 
Subjects, by whoſe Aſſiſtance thoſe mighty Actions were at- 
chieved; | in Politicks, and in War, as well as in other 
Things, there muſt be either a natural, or an artificial Aptneſs 
in the-Materials, before any great StruCture can be raiſed, or any 
extenſive Conqueſts attained, 

There is no need, however, to go higher in this reſpect than 
Guſtavus Adolphus, who aſcended the Throne of Sweden in 
1611. He was a Prince of great Abilities, which manifeſted 
themſelves ſo clearly in his Youth, that the States thought 
ft to give him the entire Adminiſtration of Affairs ſoon 
after his. Acceſſion to the Crown, though he was then but 


as he left it the Greateſt and moſt Powerful, in the North. 
He had two Wars upon his Hands in the earlieſt Part of his 
Reign, and he ended them both with great Prudence ; for per- 
ceiving that the Forces of his Kingdom were not at all propor- 


Denmark at the Expence of one Million of Crowns, for the 
Payment of which there was a Time limited, which he very 
honeſtly diſcharged when his Affairs were mended, and when, 


for refuſing to ogy with that Treaty. He recovered by this 


hold of this favourable Opportunity, he turned his Arms again 
the Ruſſians, from whom he took great Part of Livonia, Inger- 
mania, and the City of Aexholm, the Poſſeſſion of which he ſecured 
by a Treaty concluded under the Mediation of Great Britain. 
He turned his Arms next againſt the Polzs, with whom he 
maintained a long War, which proved very advantageous 
to Sweden, and procured for her the remaining Part of Livonia, 
and the important City of Riga. In this War the Poles my - 
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ſiſted by the Emperor, which gave ſufficient Provocation to 
Guſtavus to declare himſelf againſt the Houſe of Auftria, the 
Power of which was then formidable to all Europe, and which 


\ . nevertheleſs he broke in a ſhort ſpace of Time, and with a 


very ſmall Force. He was called into Germany by the Prote- 
ſtants, and on the 24th of June 1630, he landed at the Mouth 
of the Oder with an Army which conſiſted of only ſixteen 
Troops of Horſe, and ninety-two Companies of Foot, mak- 
ing in all but eight Thoufand Men. He ſoon made himſelf 
Maſter of Stetin, and a great part of Pomerania ; upon which 


all the Proteſtants in Germany declared for him, and in the Be- 


ginning of the ſucceeding Year he concluded a Treaty of Alliance 
with the Crown of France. | ih e 

King Giſtavus ſoon after took the City of Francfort upon the 
Oder, and ſent his Deputies to the General Aſſembly of the 
Proteſtants at Leipſict, where they quickly diſcovered that the 
Elector of Brandenburgh was diffident, and the Elector of 
Saxony jealous of the King their Maſter. Gu/tavus being de- 
termined to finiſh what he had ſo happily begun, forced the 
former to put into his Hands ſuch Places as were neceſſary to 
ſecure him a Retreat, and left the latter to be diſtreſſed by the 
Imperialiſts, till he was conſtrained to call him to his Aſſiſtance, 
which on Sep. 7, 1631, produced the glorious Battle of Leipfich, 
in which he routed the famous Count Tilly, who commanded 
40,000 old Troops, killing 7, ooo upon the Spot, making 
5,000 Priſoners, and taking above an Hundred Colours and 
Standards. After this he carried the War into Franconia, and 
leaving there a Part of his Army, he with the reſt marched into 
Bavaria, where in the Paſſage of the Lech Count Tilly was 
killed with a Cannot-ſhot : After which the King drove the 
Imperialiſts out of all the open Country, and made himſelf 
Maſter of Munich. / 

He not long after attacked Count Wallgſtein in his In- 
tenchments, but was repulſed with loſs. - He augmented how- 
ever his Conqueſts after this, till the Elector of Saxony called 
him again to his Aſſiſtance, which that Monarch did not re- 
fuſe, though it was entirely owing to his fluctuating Conduct 
that the War had not been ended long before. on his ad- 
vancing towards the Imperialiſis, the King ſent Orders to 
Prince George of Lunenburgh to join him with the Forces 
under his Command; but being informed that the Imperial 
General had detached Count Pappenheim with ſome thou- 
ſand Men, he reſolved to attack him without waiting for the 
Duke of Lunenburgh ; which he accordingly did in the Plain 
of Lutzen, on the i6th of Nov. 1632; in which Battle the 

| ITT Swediſh 
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Stud Foot having routed the Imperialiſis, and ſeized their 
Cannon, the King thinking the Horſe did not advance faſt 
enough to the Purſuit, put himſelf before them in paſſing a 

Il River, on the other Side of which he was found dead, 
aaving his Arm broke by one Muſket-ſhot, and another enter- 
ing his Back, had paſſed through his Bady. 
— were great Suſpicions of Treachery in this caſe, ſome 
imputing it to Perſons hired by Cardinal Richlieu, but Puffendorf 


* 


fixes it expreſsly upon the Nuke of Saxe-Lawenburgh. However 


it was, the King's Death was ſoon known, which inſtead of 
abating, heightened the Courage of the Swedes into Fury, fo 
that when Count Pappenheim returned with his Detachment, and 
rallied the Imperialiſts, they again attacked, and again defeated 
them, which Circumſtance does the higheſt Honour to the 
Swediſh Troops. Thus fell this Great Conqueror in the Arms 
of Victory; and it was very remarkable, fo formidable he was 


become, that his Death was no leſs grateful to his Allies, than to 


his Enemies; but his Courage, Virtue and Fortune, having 
raiſed him to the higheſt Pitch of Greatneſs and Glory, his Me- 
mory will be always revered by fuch as are well- affected to the 
aden Religion and the Liberties of Germany, both which 
e ſaved from Deſtruction, by his incomparable Wiſdom, and 
us ſucceſsful Arms. 

As Guſtavus Adolphus extended the Dominions, and raiſed 
the Reputation of Sweden Abroad, ſo he likewiſe acted the 
art of a Legiſlator at Home, and reduced the Conftitution of 
His Country into Order, which he would certainly have im- 
proved if he had lived to return into his own Dominions. 
In Virtue, however, of his Regulations, the Crown, which 
was before intailed ny on the Male Line, deſcended to his 
Daughter Chriſtina, a Child of ſix Years old, which Minority, 
though it ſeemed to threaten the Ruin, proved, in reality, the 
great Security of Sweden; for the King of Denmar+ and 
the Elector of Brandenburgh remained firm to the Engagements 
into which they had entered with Gufavus, and the reſt 
of the Allies became leſs apprehenſive of the Power of that 
Crown, than they had been in the Life-time of that 


Kin | 

| The Chancellor Axel Oxenſtiern, to whom the whole Ma- 
nagement of Affairs in Germany was committed, made ſo right 
a uſe of theſe favourable Circumſtances, and managed all 
Things ſo wiſely and ſo well, that at the cloſe of the War which 
Jaſted ſeveral Vears, the Swedes were poſſeſſed of above one hun- 
dred fortified Places, and had an Army on foot of upwards of an 
hundsed thouſand Men, which enabled them ſo effectually to 


maintain 
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maintain their Pretenſions, that on the Concluſion of the Peace 
of Munſter, they had the Country of Pomerania, with the 


„ 


Dutchies of Bremen and Verden, the City of Wiſmar, a Vote 


in the Diets of the Empire and Circle of Lower Saxony; toge- 
ther with a Million of Crowns in ready Money, as a Satisfaction 
for their Services. ih | 

As the War was glorious to the Arms, ſo the Peace was no 
leſs honourable to the Counſels of Sweden; and the young Queen 
Chriſtina was eſteemed and courted by all the Powers of Europe. 
She had a great deal of Learning, and a very extenſive Capacity; 
but with theſe Qualities, there was a Mixture of 
Defects. Her Subjects would willingly have ſeen her married 
to her Couſin Prince Charles Guſtauus; to which, however, 
neither ſhe nor that Prince were inclined, and thereſore ſhe 
very wiſely choſe to content all Parties, by reſigning to him 
the Crown, which ſhe did in an Aſſembly of the States, held 
at Upſal in the latter End of May, 1654, reſerving only a Pen- 
ſion to herſelf for the Support of her Dignity ; and having em- 
braced the Popiſh Religion, ſhe retired to Rome, where ſhe lived 
with great Magnificence to the Time of her Deceaſe, which hap- 
pened April q, 1689. 

Charles Guſtauus, or Charles X. of Sweden, who aſcended 
the Throne by the Abdication of Queen Chriſtina, was the Son 
of Fohn Caſimir, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and Catharine 
of Sweden, Daughter of Charles IX, and Siſter to Guſtavus 
Adolphus Queen Chriſtina's Father. He found the Affairs of 
his Kingdom in a very indifferent Poſture at his Accefſion 
but he ſoon put them into ſo good a Condition, that the Year 
following he made War upon Poland, to revenge the Affront 
done to him in proteſting againſt his Admiſſion to the Crown. 
His Progreſs at firft not only ſurprized Poland, but alarmed 
all Europe; for in three Months Time he had taken all 
Pruſſia, except Dantzick, a great Part of Lithuania, the 
Cities of Warſaw, Cracow, mi. other Places in the Greater 
and Leſſer Poland; moſt of the People of theſe Provinces fwear- 
ing Allegiance to him, as being deſerted by King Caſimir, who 
was fled into Silzſia. | 

But this Career of Proſperity did not long continue. The 
firſt Conſternation being over, the Poles were as ready to fall 
from him, as they had been to embrace his Party. Beſides 
the Emperor, Muſcouy and Holland became his Enemies, as did 
Denmark alſo, which gave the King of Sweden an honourable 
Occafion of quitting Poland, where he could not long have 
ſubſiſted. Having therefore left his Brother Prince Adolph 
Governor of Pruſſia, he haſtened to Denmark, _—_ he 
EL 85 oon 
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ſoon reduced to a neceſſity of begging Peace at the Price of the 
Provinces of Schonen, Halland, and Bleaking, which was con- 
cluded in the Spring, but the War broke out again in the Space 
of a few Months. In the Summer enſuing, which was that of 
1658, the King having conceived freſh Jealouſies againſt the 
Danes, ſuddenly landed with his Army in the Ifland of Zeland, 
and while General Vrangel beſieged Cronenburgh at the Entrance 
of the' Sound, he attacked Copenhagen. 

Theſe Sieges had very different Events; for Cronenburgh was 
ſoon — the Danes, encouraged by the Preſence of their 
King in the Capital, made an obſtinate Defence, which gave 
Time for the Dutch Fleet to come to their Relief; and the 
| Swediſh Navy being defeated, the King was forced to change 


his Siege into a Blockade, which continued all that Year, and 
| | the beſt part of the next, in which the Swedes met with ſo many 
11 Misfortunes, that the King was forced to return Home in order 

| to make the neceſſary Preparations for carrying on his Enter- 
| prize with Vigour in the Spring; but while he was intent on his 
\ Affairs he was ſurprized by a Fever, which ſoon carried him off. 
11 And at his Death, which happened on the 13th of February, 
1 1660, he left his Son, who was but five Vears old, engaged in 
| [| a War againſt fix of the greateſt Powers in Europe. Such was 
ö 
| 
} 


a8 | the End of this great Monarch, whoſe Courage and Virtues had 
15 p enabled him to make ſo great a Figure, as not only to maintain 
| the Credit which the Crown of Sweden had acquired, but to 
carry it even higher than it had riſen under his glorious Prede- 
| ceſſor, the famous Gu/tavus Adolphus, but then it was built on 
| the Foundation which he had laid. 
Charles XI. was chiefly governed in his Minority by his 
8 Mother, who was Siſter to the Duke of Holſtein, a very wiſe 
| and prudent Princeſs, who by the Advice of the principal 
it Perſons in the Kingdom, brought about a very advantageous 
14 Treaty of Peace, called from the Place where it was con- 
i cluded, the Treaty of Cliva; by which the King of Poland 
01-4 renounced his Claim to the Crown of Sweden, and the Re- 
publick all her Rights to Livonia. The Swedes made Peace at 
the ſame Time with Denmark, and Things were kept in tolera- 
ble Order till the Cloſe of the King's Minority ; when by a 
very unhappy Turn in his Counſels, he was engaged to take Part 
with France in the War which preceded the Peace of Nimeguen, 
wherein he met with very indifferent Succeſs, and loſt a great 
Part of his Dominions in Germany; which however were re- 
ſtored to him by a ſeparate Treaty concluded a little before 
the general Peace laſt mentioned, in the Negotiation of which 
he acted as a Mediator. 0 05 
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In 1680, being about twenty-five Years of Age, he choſe for 


his Conſort the Princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, Daughter to Frede- 


rick II. and Siſter to Chriſtian V. Kings of Denmark ; and thence- 
forward applied himſelf with greater rem: wy to the Government 
of his Kingdom than any of his Predeceſſors, or indeed than any 
Prince of his Time. The firſt Effect of this, was his detaching 
himſelf entirely from the French Intereſt : which he looked upon 
as dangerous to his Authority, and not at all compenſated by the 
paltry Subſidies granted by that Crown, which ought to be a ſtand- 
tos Lag to his — fe 

He next inquired after and corrected all Abuſes that had crept 
into the Civil Government, whilſt former Kings of Sueden truſt- 
ing all Things to their Miniſters, minded nothing but War; 
and looked particularly into Law-Suits, ſitting himſelf in the 
Supreme Court, and diſpatching there more Cauſes in ſeven 
Years than before had been decided in twenty. By this Means 
he gained the Love of his Subjects to ſuch a Degree, that the 
States of the Kingdom conſented, at his Requeſt, to take away 
a great Part of the Power, which till then the Senate had en- 
joyed ; and made afterwards ſuch farther Alterations in the 
Government, as rendered the King as abſolute as any Monarch 
in Europe. They enabled him likewiſe to reunite to the Crown 
ſuch Eſtates as had been alienated from it, and to pay off the 
publick Debts, by raiſing the Value of the Coin. They ſettled 
the Militia alſo in ſuch a Manner that he had always ſeventeen 
thouſand Horſe, and forty-three thouſand Foot, kept up at the 
Expence of his Subjects. Beſides all this, they granted him 
Jarge Sums of Money which were raiſed by heavy Taxes ; but 
ſuch was his Conduct, that the People being ſatisfied that all 
they gave was either laid out, or laid up for their Service, they 
thought they could never do too much for him ; and indeed his 
Reign is the ſtrongeſt Proof, that the ſureſt Way for a Prince to 
make his Will the Law, is to govern by Law. 

He was remarkably addicted to the Religion of his Country, 
and not only ſtrict in his Morals, but ſevere ; and though not 
uxorious, yet his Chaſtity was never ſo much as ſuſpected. He 
humbled his Nobility, but was very obſequious to the Clergy, 
kind to the Citizens, and very tender of the common People. 
He took a proper Care of Foreign Affairs, though he avoided 
making War ; but he did not ſuffer his Love for Peace fo far to 
influence him, as to allow any of his Neighbours to prejudice ei- 
ther the Crown of Sweden, or her Allies ; for when the King of 
Denmark ſeized the Duke of Hol/tein's Dominions, he without 
Delay interpoſed, and began to _=_ ſuch Preparations for doing 
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Right to that Prince, as produced the Treaty of Aena, which 
was ſigned on the tenth of June, 1689, and by which the Duke 
was reſtored to his Dominions. 

After this he entered into a cloſe Alliance with the Danes for 
preſerving the Peace of the North; and in the firſt general 
War againſt France he lent the Dutch fix thouſand Men, and 
offered the Emperor as many more, yet without declaring War 
againſt Lewis XIV. who was ſo well ſatisfied with his Behavi- 
our, or rather was ſo much afraid of him, that he forbid all 
French Privateers moleſting Swed:/p Ships; and thus by a ſteady 
and prudent Management, he ſupported his own Power at home, 
and maintained the Credit of the Crown of Sweden abroad to 
the Time of his Deceaſe, which happened on the fifth of April, 
I697, at the Age of forty-two. He left behind him three 
Children ; viz. Hedwig-Sephia-Elzanora, who eſpouſed the Duke 
of Holſtein-Gottorp; Ulrica Eleanora, Confort to the late King 
of Sweden; and his only ſurviving Son and Succeſſor. 

Charles XII. who in his Minority was governed by the ſame 
great Princeſs with whom the Affairs of the Kingdom were in- 
truſted in that of his Father, I mean the Dowager of Charles X. 
aſſiſted by five Senators, and they were to adminiſter the Go- 
vernment till her Grandſon came to the Age of Eighteen. But 
the States thought fit to abridge that Term, and to declare him 
Major before he reached Sixteen ; and in half a Year afterwards 
the general Peace of Ryſwick was concluded under his Media- 
tion. His Neighbours taking Advantage of his Youth, formed 
a Confederacy for attacking him on all Sides, and this with- 
out the leaſt Provocation. The Confederates were Frederick IV. 
King of Denmark, Augu/tus II. King of Poland, and the Czar 
Peter the Great, all eſteemed as wiſe Princes as any of their 
Time; but influenced in this by their Ambition, and the Proſ- 
pect they had of dividing — themſelves the late Acquiſitions 
of e 

Charles penetrated this Scheme, and as, ſoon as he ſaw the 
Engliſh Fleet in the Baltick, as Guarantees of the Treaty of 
Altena, determined to begin with that Prince of the Confederates 
who broke with him firſt, and make him feel the whole Weight 
of his Power. Accordingly he landed an Army in Zealand, and 
beſieged Copenhagen, reducing in a very ſhort Fime the King 
of Denmark ſo low, that he was conſtrained to make Peace 
upon reaſonable Terms, and deſert the Confederacy, by a Treaty 
which was ſigned at Travendabl, Auguft 8, 1708. The very ſame 
Year he relieved Narva, that was beſieged by the Czar, and 
obtained on the 20th of November the moſt compleat Victor 
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with the greateſt Inequality of Forces that is recorded in mo- 


dern Hiſtory. 

He turned his victorious Arms next againſt the Poles, forced 
them to depoſe King Auguſtus, and make Choice of a new 
King, which they did the fifth of May, 1704, in the Perſon of 
Staniſlaus Leſæinſti, Palatine of Poſranid, and Son to Count 
Leſæinſti, Great Treaſurer of the Crown. He puſhed this 
Reſentment of his fill farther, by * Auguſtus into his 
hereditary Dominions of Saxony, where he exhauſted the 
Country by exceſſive Contributions, and impoſed very hard 
Conditions on that Monarch himſelf, by the famous Treaty 
which was concluded at Altranſtadt, a Village within two Miles 
of Leipfick. | 

While the King of Sweden was in Saxony, he took an Op- 
portunity of ſhewing the Emperor e who then reigned, 
ſome Marks of Diſtaſte at the Conduct which he had purſued, 
and obliged him to do Juſtice to his Proteſtant Subjects. We 
may truly affirm the Year 1708 was that in which the yg of 
Sweden roſe to its utmoſt Height. Charles had then the Bal- 
lance of Europe in his Hand, and might have preſcribed Terms 
to all its Powers, from the critical Situation of his own Affairs 
and theirs; but his boundleſs Ambition, heated, perhaps, by 
the artful Praiſes of an Engliſb General, whoſe Eloquence was 
as victdrious as his Sword, threw him very ſoon into a different 
Condition. For deſirous of compleating his Plan, towards 
which there wanted but one Stroke, he marched through the 
Ukraine into Ruſſia, reſolved to drive the Czar out of his Ter- 
ritories, as he had farced the Dane to ſave his Capital by a 
Peace, and the Poles to depoſe the King who was his Enemy. 
A =_ and glorious Project if it had been practicable 

his produced the famous Battle of Pultowa, which coſt the 
Swedes 30, ooo Men, and forced the King to take Shelter in 
Turky with a handful of People. This fatal Engagement hap- 


| _ on the twenty-ſeventh of June, 1709, and opened a 


aſſage for the Enemies of this Crown to execute the Projects 
they had formed ten Years before, which was an Opportunity 
none of them let flip. The King of Denmark once more 
declared War, and made a Deſcent upon Schonen ; the King of 
Poland entered again into Poſſeſſion of his Dominions ; the 
Ruffians repoſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt valuable Part of the 
Swediſh Territories on the Baltick ; and though at firſt the Con- 
federates kept ſome Meaſures in Germany, yet at laſt they attacked 
and divided the Swediſb Territories there; the Pruſſians got the 
better Part of Pomerania, and m_— and Verden falling _— 
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Hands of the Danes, they diſpoſed of them to the Elector of 


Hanover. | | 
His Swediſh Majefty returned into his Dominions in Novem- 


ber, 1714, and very ſoon made his Enemies ſenſible of his 


Preſence. He found his own Territories exhauſted, his and his 


Predeceſſors Conqueſts loſt, and ſcarce any Friend or Ally left; 
yet he maintained his abſolute Power over his own Subjects, 
and proſecuted the War with inflexible Reſolution. He per- 
ſiſted in his former Notions of deſtroying or depoſing every 
Prince with whom he was diſpleaſed. He meditated a Deſcent 
upon Zealand, with a View once more to beſiege Copenhagen, in 
which he failed; he engaged in ſome dark Deſigns for diſturbing 
the Peace of Great Britain, which were diſconcerted ; his laſt 
Attempt was an Invaſion upon Norway, where he was ſhot be- 
fore Frederick/hall, on the firſt of December, 1718, dying as he 


lived, ill treated, but unconquered. 
Upon his Demiſe the States of Sweden declared his Siſter the 


Princeſs Ulrica Eleanora Queen, and her Huſband the Heredi- 


tary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel Generaliſſimo; for the War ſtill con- 
tinued. In 1720 that Prince having embraced the Lutheran 
Religion, was raiſed to the Throne of Sweden, and ſoon after 
Peace was made with all the Powers with whom Sweden had fo 
long contended ; that with Denmark took place in June 1720; 


that with Pruſſia on the 11th of January, 1721; and that with 


the Czar was concluded at New/tadt in Finland, on the 19th of 
Auguſt in the ſame Year. By theſe Treaties the S<vedes reco- 
vered part of Pomerania, and the Town of Viſinar But the 
King of Pruſſia kept the _— of Stetin; the Dutchies of 
anover, and the Czar kept in 

_ all his Conqueſts. In 1729 the Kings of Sweden and 

oland were reconciled. | LET 

In conſequence of theſe Steps the Face of Affairs in Sweden 
has been entirely changed, and from being one of the moſt ab- 
ſolute, it is again become the moſt limited Crown in Europe; 
the Senate has recovered all its ancient Privileges, the States 
have reſumed and even extended their Powers; ſo that the King 
can do nothing of Conſequence without their Approbation. 
While the Miſeries of the late War were freſh in Remem- 
brance, the Szwedes continued firm to their new Syſtem, main- 
tained a cloſe Correſpondence with Ruſſia, remained on good 
Terms with all their Neighbours, and ſeemed very little diſ- 
poſed to riſque any new Alterations in their Government, by 
admitting the Claim which the Duke of Holſtein, only Son to 
the Queen's eldeſt Siſter, kept up to the Succeſſion ; they like- 


wiſe entered into very ſtrict Engagements with the Crown of 
ö Great 


| 
; 
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Great Britain, and ſhewed a great Reſpect for the Houſe of 


' Auſtria; whence it was conceived, that all Things in the 


North would go on in this Channel; and that nothing was to 
be feared from the Intrigues of France in that Nation, which 
formerly had ſo great an Influence on the Affairs of Europe in 
eneral. | 

: But thoſe who knew the Diſpoſition of the Swedes beſt, al- 
ways foreſaw, that any Alteration in the Power and Conditions 
of their Neighbours would ſtill produce extraordinary Effects 
amongſt them ; in ſhort, that this long Calm would be followed 
by a high Storm : and the Event very fully proved that their 
Conjectures were but too well founded. 

It was in 1738 that this great Change in the Politicks of 
the Swedes began to diſcover itſelf. The Diet that aſſembled 
that Year, of which Count Teſſin was choſen Marthal, ſoon ap- 
peared to be compoſed of Perſons of very different Sentiments, 
who in a little Time, however, were diſtinguiſhed into three 
Parties. The firſt and moſt vigorous were for reviving the old 
Syſtem, and for trying to recover, if poſſible, part of the Do- 
minions yielded to Ruſſia, and therefore they inclined to mar- 
tial Meaſures ; theſe were called the Hals. The Party directly 
oppoſite to them, declared abſolutely for Peace, for the Mainte- 
nance of the preſent Syſtem, and for endeavouring to promote 


the domeſtick Welfare of the Nation : Theſe were {tiled the 


Night-Caps. The third Party was a kind of flying Squadron, 
who were for keeping in a middle Way, and were from thence 
denominated the Hunting-Caps. It was not very long before 
the firſt Party appeared to have a great Majority ; but as it re- 
quired Time to execute their Deſigns, the Diet, contrary to 
Cuſtom, continued fitting eleven Months, and before they roſe, 
turned out five of the Senators that had been moſt concerned in 
renewing the Treaty with Nuſſia. | Ee | 
In 1739, a French Squadron of five Sail, commanded by the 
Marquis D' Antin, arrived in the Baltich, and anchored in the 
Road of Stockholm : With what View this Squadron came, has 
been rather gueſſed at than known; but there was one Circum- 
ſtance attended it, which deſerves particular Notice. The King 
of Stoeden preſented the Sword he wore at the Time the Mar- 
ua had his Audience to that Officer, with this extraordinary 

ompliment; I give you this, Sir, with the greater Pleaſure, 
becauſe I am ſure, you will draw it on all Occaſions for us, as I 
and my Subjetts will draw ours for France. Another Event 


happened in this Year, which likewiſe made much Noiſe ; 


the States had taken care to diſcharge the Debts contracted by 
the late King Charles XII, in Turky, and had employed for 
E 3 that 


Charles Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, who always conſidered 


ginning; and while things went ſo ill on the Frontiers, there 


tribute to change the melancholy Face of their Affairs. But for 
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that Purpoſe, as well as for ſome others perhaps of, muc 
ter Importance, one . Malcolm Sinclair, who in his 
| aa was murdered by a Ruſſian Officer near Naumbourg in 
Silsfia, on the bth of June, and all his Papers taken from him, 
which contributed to heighten the Reſentment of the Swedes 
againſt that Nation, notwithſtanding the Czarina diſowned 
in the moſt ſolemn Manner, her having any Concern in that 
Matter. 
The very ſame Day Major Sinclair was murdered, died 


himſelf as preſumptive Heir to the Crown of Sweden, The 
next Year died the Emperor Charles VI. and Anne Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, which facilitated the Deſigns of thoſe who endeavoured : 
to bring the Swedes to declare that War againſt the Ruſſians, 
which at laſt broke out in the Month of Fuly 1741, the Con- 
ſequences of which are too well known to be dwelt upon here. 
It was attended with nothing but Misfortunes from the Be- 


happened a very unlucky Event at Stockholm, which was the 
Death of the Queen the latter End of November 1741. The 
Swedes were in hopes that things would have gone better after 
the great Revolution in Ruſſia, whidh placed the Empreſs Eli- 
zabeth upon the Throne; but after various Negotiations, the 
War broke out again with greater Heat than ever; and the 
Swedes, who had ſo often in former times beat the Ruſſians, 
were now beaten by them over and over, the beſt Part of their 
Army made Priſoners, and all the Country of Finland loſt, which 
reduced them to the hard Neceflity of making Peace upon the 
beſt Terms they could obtain. : 
While this was under Conſideration, the Diet, which was 
again aſſembled, procceded in the great Affair of the Succeſſion 
to the Crown, the eſtabliſhing of which they hoped would con- 


the preſent this occaſioned new Diviſions, and ſtill greater 
Confuſions. There were four Candidates for the Succeſſion; 
the firſt was the young Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, ſupported by 
many of the Nobility, and by a ſtrong Party amongſt the Bur- 
geſſes, as well as by the whole Order of Peaſants; the ſecond 
was Prince Frederick of Heſſe-Caſſel, Nephew to the King, for 
whom all the Clergy declared; the third was the Prince of 
Denmark, who had a very conſiderable Party; and the fourth 
the Duke of Deuxponts, who is alſo of the Royal Family of 
Stweden, and had but a ſmall Party. After very warm De- 
bates, the Duke of Heol/tein was declared Succeſſor, in the 
Month of O#ober 1742, by a Majority of two Votes only; 

and 
I 
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and Deputies were named to offer him on certain Conditions 
the Reverſion of the Crown, in hopes he might induce the 
Czarina to reſtore the grand Dutchy of Finland. But before he 
arrived at Peterſburg, he had embraced the Greek Religion, with 
a View to the Succeſſion of Ruſſia, to which alſo he had a Claim 
of Hereditary Right. 

This Scheme having failed of producing its deſired Effect, was 
followed by Conſequences that were equally unavoidable and un- 
expected; for the Peaſants that had expreſſed ſuch unanimous 
Affection for the Houſe of Holſtein, began with the ſame Zeal 
and Unanimity to eſpouſe the Intereſt of the Prince of Den- 
mark, to whom the Clergy were attached; they likewiſe inſiſt- 
ed on the calling to a ſevere Account the Generals that had com- 
manded the Forces in the two laſt Campaigns; and thoſe very 
Perſons that had ſhewn the greateſt Warmth in promoting the 
War with Ruſſia, were now equally warm in demanding the 
Puniſhment of all ſuch as were the Managers of that War, to 
whom they imputed its Want of Succeſs. 

Yet in the midſt of theſe domeſtick Diſputes, Peace appeared 


as precarious as ever, and the Diet ſeemed equally unable to 


bear the Thoughts of loſing Finland entirely, or falling upon 
any Expedient for recovering it; except receiving it as an 
Equivalent from the Hands of the Czarina, with which View 
his Britannick Majeſty having offered his Mediation, the Con- 
ferences were continued at Abo. Theſe, at laſt, ended in a Trea- 
ty, by which Ruſſia conſented to reſtore all that had been taken 
in this War from Sweden, except a ſmall Diſtrict in Finland, and 
to renew the Peace between the two Nations, in caſe the States 
of Sweden ſhould elect Prince Adolphus Frederick, Adminiſtrator 
of Holſtein and Biſhop of Lubec, Succeſſor to the Crown; and 
in this Caſe the young Duke of Halſtein, whom they had alrea- 
X elected, and who was now become hereditary Prince of 

uſ/ia, offered to make a ſolemn Reſignation of all his Claim 
and Right to the Stwed;jh Diadem. | 

When this Treaty came to be conſidered in the Diet at Stock- 
Holm, there aroſe very high Debates ; but at laſt the Conſidera- 
tion of thoſe immediate Advantages which were to ariſe from 
the Election of the Biſhop of Lubec, and the Proſpect of con- 
tinual Diſputes in caſe they elected any other Succeſſor, brought 
over all the Orders of the States to this Propoſition z and Duke 
Adolphus was accordingly choſen hereditary Prince and Succeſſor 
of Stweden, on the — of June 1743. Bur while the Diet was 
thus providing for their preſent Peace and future e the 
Dalecarlians took up Arms and marched directly to the City of 
Steckbalm, under Pretence of ſupporting the Intereſt of the Prince 
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- of Denmark, in which they perſiſted, notwithſtanding the King 


took all poſſible Methods to reduce them by fair Means to their 
Duty. At laſt the Malecontents attempted to overturn all to 
which the King and the States of Sweden had conſented. This 
obliged his Majeſty, much againſt his Will, to employ Force, 


even in his capital City; where after a ſharp Engagement, in 


which one of the Senators at the Head of the King's Troops 
was mortally wounded, the Rebels were totally defeated, obliged 
to lay down their Arms, and ſubmit to the King's Mercy, which 
was extended to them in the moſt ample Degree, notwithſtand- 
ing the Blackneſs of their Crime. | | 

But this extraordinary Inſtance of Royal Clemency, did not 
ſoften the Reſentment of the Peaſants againſt two unfortunate 
Noblemen, viz. Count Loeuwenhaupt and Baron Buddenbrok, 
who to ſatisfy them, had been condemned for want of Succeſs 
in the two laſt Campaigns, and whoſe Execution was now de- 
manded with ſuch Heat, that the moſt merciful Monarch in the 


: World could not refuſe it. Lieutenant-General Baron Budden- 


brok ſuffered firſt, on the 16th of July in the ſame Year ; but 
Field-Marſhal Loeuwenhaupt made his Eſcape, yet was ſoon 


after retakenz and notwithſtanding the Nobility and Cler 


were inclined to ſpare his Life, the Peaſants remained ſtill in- 
flexible; and to ſatisfy them, he was according to his Sentence 
beheaded. The King retired to his Country Palace, till theſe 
melancholy Scenes were over, and the Peaſants, gratified in their 
Revenge, conſented to the Election, which being ſignified to 
Duke Adolphus, he went ſoon after to Stockholm, where he was 
received with univerſal Acclamations. 

The late King of Denmar#h, who for Reaſons that will appear 
in the next Article, had many Motives to diſlike this ſudden 
and extraordinary Elevation of the Houſe of Holſtein, and who 
beſides was not a little mortified on the ſcore of his Son's be- 
ing ſet aſide to make way for the Biſhop of Lubec to 
make ſuch vaſt Military Preparations as ſeemed to beſpeak a 
Deſign of invading Sweden, and which for ſome Months not 
only amuſed the North, but all Europe ; yet the Czarina found 
means to lay this Storm, by declaring roundly to the Courts of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, 4 ſhe would maintain the Election 
ſhe had promoted, with the whole Force of her Empire. 
To eſtabliſh the Peace of the Kingdom more effectually, it 
was thought highly requiſite, that the new Prince Succeſſor 
ſhould marry, and accordingly he eſpouſed the Princeſs Louiſa 


Ulrica, Siſter to the King of Pruſſia, by whom he has already 
three Sons. | 


The 
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The prevailing Party in this Kingdom, are thought to have 
been diſappointed in their Views as to the Succeſſion ; in refe- 
rence to which it has been ſtrongly ſuſpected, that they in- 
lined rather to the Duke of Deuxponts, than to Prince Adui- 
phus of Holſtein; but after this great Point was once ſettled, 
and the Prince Succeſſor arrived in Sweden, they made their 
Court to him with ſuch Succeſs, that it was not long be- 
fore the World became ſenſible, that either his Royal High- 
neſs had embraced their Principles, or thought proper to wear 
the Appearance of having adopted them, in order to render 
himſelf popular. In this, it may be, he went farther than 
was neceſſary, ſince it is agreed that his own and his Con- 
ſort's Behaviour has been ſo full of Rectitude and Afﬀability, 
that without eſpouſing any Party Maxims, they might have 
attracted the Eſteem, and ſecured the AﬀeCtions of the People. 
But Count Gyllenburgh, who was the Head of the Country 
Party in Sweden, was a Man of fo great Parts, and knew 
how to place the Notions he had eſpouſed in ſo fair a Light, 
that we need not wonger he gained an Aſcendant over a 
Prince, whoſe Virtues, Sincerity, and Candour, made him the 
more ready to believe, with what great Addreſs was repreſented 
to him as the true Intereſts of the Nation. Another Incident 
contributed not a little to fix him in theſe Opinions, and that 
was the Reſolution taken by the governing Party in Sweden, 
to fall in with the Views of his Pruſſian Majeſty; in order to 
which, a Treaty was ſet on foot between the two Crowns, 
which has been ſince concluded and ratified by the Conſent 
of -= Diet, and to which the Crown of France has alſo ac- 
ceded, 

It was very natural that this Conduct in the Prince Succeſſor 
ſhould not be well reliſhed in Ruſſia, where from the Jealou- 
ſies entertained firſt of the Marquis de Botta, next of the Mar- 
quis de la Chetardie and Baron Mardefeldt, and laſtly of Mr. 
D' Allion, it was very apparent that fo cloſe an Intercourſe with 
the Courts of Verfall, and Berlin, muſt of neceſſity create Suſ- 
picions. But notwithſtanding every Method poſſible has been 
tryed by Letters from the Czarina and the Imperial Prince, to 
give another Turn to his Royal Highneſs's Sentiments, he re- 
mained firm to the Party he embraced fo early; tho' at the 
ſame time he in the moſt publick Manner e his 
Obligations to the Czarina, and profeſſed the higheſt perſonal 
Regard and Eſteem for her Imperial Majeſty, conſiſtent with 
his Duty and Intereſt in purſuing the Welfare of the Sruediſß 
Nation. It was thought, that upon the Death of Count Gyl- 
| lenbur gb, 
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— ſome Alteration might have happened; but the long 
eſs of that great Miniſter, who in the midſt of bodily Pains 
and Infirmities retained not only his Abilities, but his Party- 
Engagements to the very laſt, gave him an Opportunity of pre- 
paring every thing in favour of Count Tef his intended Suc- 
ceſſor. | 

It is true, that the Court of Ruſſia took a very briſk Step to 
mo_ the Promotion of this Nobleman, by charging him with 

ing an Enemy to the Harmony and good Underſtanding be- 
tween the two Crowns, which however had not the Succeſs 
that was expected from it. For the Diet being at that Time 
ſitting, Count Tefſin aſſumed in appearance a Reſolution of quit- 
ting all his Employments ; previous to this, he deſired his Gow 
duct might be examined by the States, in which he ſhewed him- 
ſelf as wiſe and able a Man as his Predeceſſor, ſince he foreſaw 
that this muſt either open a Way to a ſafe and. honourable Re- 
treat, or elſe bring the States of the Kingdom to eſpouſe his In- 
tereſt as their own, and make his Elevation to the Poſt of Pre- 
fident of the Chancery an Act of the Diet. 

To puſh this more effectually, the Diſcovery of a new Plot 
was ſet on foot, to which the wild and unguarded Expreſſions 
of an inconſiderable and deſperate Man, gave a Colour of Truth; 
and this was ſo well managed, that after a formal Tryal and 
Conviction, this Perſon was executed Augu/? q, 1747, at Stock- 
holm ; and others who were ſtiled his Accomplices were likewiſe 
puniſhed, but not with ſo great Severity. At length the Re- 

rt of the ſecret Committee having been- made entirely in his 
| Count Teſſin was raiſed to the Poſt beforementioned, 
with all the Circumſtances of Honour and Reputation that a 
Subject could receive. All Things from that Time went in the 
Channel into which they were turn'd by Count Gyllenburgh, and 
to intereſt all Ranks and Degrees of People in the Nation more 
effectually in ſupport of the new Syſtem, three Orders of Knight- 
hood were inſtituted or revived, viz. the Seraphim, the Sword, 
and the North Star; ſo that it is not eaſy to conceive a political 
Plan, either better contrived, or more diſcreetly executed than 
this has been. His Swediþ Majeſty, then the oldeſt Monarch 
in Europe, was rather paſſive in theſe extraordinary Tranſactions 
than forward, agreeable to the Calmneſs of his Temper, to the 
unſettled State of his Health, and to his declining Years ; but 
all along behaved in a manner that preſerved to him the utmoſt 


2 as well as the moſt ſincere and hearty Affections of his 
eople. 


His 
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His Reign was one of the mildeſt with which this, or indeed 
any other People were ever bleſſed ; he diſcovered a true Con- 
cern for whatever related to the Good of his People; promoted, 
to the utmoſt of his Power, every Project that tended either ta 
heighten or to ſecure their Felicity ; and never diſcovered any 
Backwardneſs or Want of Spirit, but when he was unwilli 
to lend the Colour of his Authority to thoſe Acts of Party Vio- 
lence, which as a wiſe, a good, and an humane Prince, he 
could not but in his Heart diſapprove. | 

We need not wonder therefore that this Monarch was ſo much 
conſidered by his Neighbours, ſo highly reverenced by the 
Prince who was to ſucceed him, or ſo much beloved by his 
Subjects, more eſpecially when we conſider that they had all a 
very great Intereſt in his Life, created by an Opinion that ge- 
nerally prevailed, as if his Demiſe would be attended with ſome 
Alteration in the Government, and with ſome Diſturbance in 
the publick Tranquility ; and yet this was not at all juſtified by 
the Event. His Swed:b Majeſty, whoſe Death had been long 
looked for, and more than once publiſhed, died at length ſome- 
what unexpectedly, April the fifth 1751, when he was very 
near ſeventy-fhive Years of Age, and when he had worn the 
Crown near thirty Years, deſervedly and univerſally regretted. 
The next Day the new King was proclaimed, and in the After- 
noon went to the Senate, and there ſigned and ſwore to the 
following ſolemn Act. 


«© Whereas the united States of the Kingdom of Sweden, of 
„their own Motion, and by a free and voluntary Choice, 
“elected me Succeſſor to the " aca of Sweden, of the Goths, 
c and of the Vandals; I ſhould be wanting in a ſuitable Return 
to the Confidence they repoſed in me on my Advancement 
to the Throne, which is devolved to me by the Diſpoſal of 
„ the Almighty, and by the free Election which they made, 
if I did not in the moſt folemn Manner confirm = Aſſu- 
* rance I have given to ſupport them at the Expence of my 
Life and Blood, in the Exerciſe of the pure Doctrine and 
„Religion they profeſs, and to preſerve and defend the Liber- 
ties and Privileges they have acquired. And as my Deſires 
are far from every thing which might bear the leaſt Shadow 
* of Conſtraint, I declare by this publick Act, which I ſwear 
to obſerve upon my Royal Word and Faith, that I not only 
* Intend to govern my Kingdom according to the Laws of 
* Sweden and the Form of Regency eſtabliſhed in the Year 
* 1720, as well as in Conformity with the Aſſurance I gave 
the States of the Kingdom in the Year 1742; but alſo * 
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& ſhall regard as the moſt dangerous Enemies to me and the 
& Kingdom, and treat as Traitors to their Country, all ſuch 
« as ſhall either in publick, or under any Pretence ſoever un- 
« dertake, or endeavour to introduce into this Kingdom, deſ- 
cc potic Power or arbitrary Government, wherein God aſſiſt 
« me.” | 


| Signed, 
Stockholm, April 6, 
I75I. ADoOLPHUs FREDERICK, 


This new Monarch likewiſe wrote immediately to the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, with his own Hand, to wins Hon Acceſſion to 
the Throne, and to acquaint her Imperial Majeſty with the 
Sentiments of Reſpe& and Friendſhip, which he had ever re- 
tained and ever meant to retain for ſo good an Ally, and of his 
fincere Intentions to ſupport the Promiſes contained in that Act, 
which was the firſt of his Reign, and which accompanied this 
Letter. Theſe were ſent by a Perſon of Diſtinction, who, by 
the Rigour of the Seaſon, and other Accidents, was much re- 
tarded in his Journey; but, upon his Arrival at Peterſburgh, 
was extremely well received, had the Honour of preſenting his 
Letter to the 1 who not only returned a ſuitable Anſwer, 
but publiſhed likewiſe a Declaration that correſponded in its 
Contents with his Swediſb Majeſty's Act at his Acceſſion. In 
this State Things are at preſent ; ſo that the Death of the late 
King has not hitherto produced any thing like a Rupture, and 
it may be that the Reſolutions taken 'in the Diet, which will 
very ſpeedily meet, may remove all Fears and Apprehenſions: 
For as all things in this World are variable, ſo we ſtate this as 
a Matter probable, and without ſuggeſting that the contrary is 
at all impoſſible. 
Thus we have given a large Account of the Affairs of 
Stweden, from that Ara, at which ſhe firſt began to make a Figure 
amongſt the Powers of Europe, down to the preſent Times; 
and have ſhewn how ſhe extended, and how ſhe loſt her Do- 
minions, how ſhe changed her Conſtitution, and from being 
limited, became an abſolute, and now a limited Monarchy 
again. All which Circumſtances the Reader will find not only 
requiſite to the underſtanding what we have to ſay of the poli- 
tical Intereſts of this Nation, Tut alſo highly uſeful in reſpect to 
the remaining Hiſtory of the North, inaſmuch as almoſt every 
remarkable Event therein, at leaſt for ſeveral Ages paſt, is ſome 
way or other connected with the Affairs of this Kingdom; 
ſo that the Room we have taken in this, will enable us to be 
more 
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more conciſe in the ſucceeding Articles, without rendering them 
from that Circumſtance in the leaſt obſcure. 

As there was no Way of learning the Intereſt of Sweden, 
but by conſulting the Hiſtory, ſo it is impoſlible to form a 
right Notion of its Government, without being acquainted 
with the Manners of the Inhabitants. The Swedes have, like 
other Nations, good and bad Properties; they are unqueſtion- 
ably as brave, as hardy, and as patient as any People in the 
World, which qualified them for making excellent Soldiers; 


and as they were diſciplined and intermixed with Foreigners of 


all Countries, who had either ſignalized themſelves by Skill or 
Courage in Service, this in the | of a few Years rendered 
their Armies juſtly famous; and though their Force is much 
reduced, yet the ; they have are as good as ever. T 
are likewiſe moſt ſincerely zealous for the Proteſtant Religion, 
according to the Lutheran Doctrine, which is not only the Faith 
by Law eſtabliſhed, but the only one tolerated in that Kingdom. 
he Nobility, Gentry, and better ſort of People, have all a 
Tincture of Learning, and very few have more; they have al- 
ways been eſteemed loyal to their Princes, and have generally 
ſhewn themſclves hearty Friends to Liberty, though they have 
been ſometimes miſtaken about it, and yet have perſiſted obſti- 
nately in their Miſtakes, 
As to the Vices of the Swedes, they are at leaſt as conſpi- 
cuous as their Virtues; they have a Fickleneſs in their Tem- 
pers, equally fatal to them in the Purſuit of Politicks or Learn- 
ing; they have a great Proportion of Vanity, which diſplays 
itſelf particularly in Furniture and Equipage ; for as to thoſe 
Expences that make no Shew, theſe People are by Nature little 
addicted to them. But the Vice moſt predominant amon 
them is Envy, directed more eſpecially againſt Strangers, who if 
they thrive in Trade, at Court, or in the Army, fill the People 
with an unaccountable Malice and Diſpleaſure. And the ſame 
bad Turn they are apt to take even againſt their own Country- 
men, more eſpecially if they ſpring from a low Beginning, or 
riſe at too quick a Rate, They are not much inclined to Ma- 
nufactures, nor have they any true Genius for Trade, though 
they have good Ships and ſkilful Seamen ; but they are ſuſpicious, 
eſpecially where Foreigners are concerned, and fo very impa- 
tient if things do not immediately ſucceed, that there ſeems to 
be no great Reaſon to — their very ſoon acquiring an 
extenſive Commerce, or conſequently their becoming a Mari- 
time Power; but on the other hand, it may be preſumed, they 
will not neglect that Naval Strength which they have already 
acquired, and for the Support of which, as well as for all _ 
| things 
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things uſeful or neceſſary to the Publick, the Laws have made 
a competent Proviſion in Sweden. | 

After conſidering this fair and impartial Character of the 
Swediſh Nation, we need not be at all ſurprized at the va- 
rious Revolutions to which their Government has been ſubject. 
The Love of Freedom, to fay the Truth, was their reignin 
Paſfion; and not being always able to ſee ſo diſtinctly how thoſe 
Evils might be cured, which they well enough diſcerned it did 
not become a brave Nation to endure, they took ſuch Methods 
as were dictated by their own Deſpair, or were adviſed to by 
ſuch as undertook to procure their Deliverance. But ſtill there 
were ſome ſhort Maxims, and ſome fundamental Articles of 
Government, from which they never departed, and upon which 
they grounded that Conſtitution which took Place after they 
ſhook off the Yoke of Denmark, and beſtowed the Crown upon 
Gaftavus Vaſa, from whom their Kings are deſcended. A- 
mongſt theſe fundamental Points, the two moſt materiai were, 
the preſerving the Legiſlative Power entirely to the States of 
the Kingdom, and ſo much of the Executive as was thought 
expedient for the publick Good in the Hands of the Senate ; 
upon which two Columns they conceived the Structure of their 
— might always reſt, without Danger of Sub- 
veriion. 

As for the States of the Kingdom, the uſual Time of their 
Afﬀembly is once in three Years, or oftener, if the Affairs of 
the Kingdom require it. The Letters mandatory for calling 
them together are ſent to the Governors of the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces, into which the Kingdom is divided; who thereupon 
write to each Nobleman and Gentleman of their Province, and 
to the Biſhops, who cauſe the ſame to be publiſhed in all the 
Pariſh Churches. The Body of the Nobility and Gentry are 
repreſented by one of each F. amily, of which there are above 
a thouſand in Sweder, and with them, that is in the Chamber 
of Nobles, the Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, Major, and one 
Captain of each Regiment, ſit and vote. For the Clergy, beſides 
the Biſhops and Super- intendants; in each rural Deanery, or 
Diſtrict containing ten Pariſhes, one is choſen and maintained 
at the Charge of the Electors ; theſe make a Body of about two 
hundred. The Repreſentatives of the Burghers are choſen by 
the Magiſtrates and Common Council of each Corporation, of 
which Szcc#holm ſends four, other Places two, and ſome one, 
who make in all about one hundred and fifty. The Peaſants of 
each Diftrict chuſe one of their own Quality to appear for them, 
whoſe Charges they bear, and give him Inſtructions _ ſuch 
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Matters, as they think need Redreſs ; they are, generally ſpeak- 


ing, about two hundred and fifty. 

At their firſt Meeting the King is preſent with the Senate, 
and the Preſident of the Chancery makes them a Speech on 
the Part of his Majeſty, in which he gives them a ſhort Account 
of what has happened ſince their laſt Meeting, and of the prin- 
cipal Points they are called together to conſult about; and after 
an Anſwer given by the Speaker of each of the four Orders, they 
withdraw to their reſpective Houſes, where each elects out of 
its own Body a certain Number of Members to make up the 
ſecret Committee, that prepare and digeſt Matters for the 
Conſideration of the States. Each of the ſeveral Orders has a 
negative Voice, but in their reſpective Houſes the Majority of 
Votes abſolutely decides the Buſineſs. | 

The Reaſon that the Military Officers have in Right of their 
Commiſſions a Seat in the Diet is, becauſe the Army makes a 
Part of the Conſtitution ; the Officers are for Life, and have 
Eſtates in Land, which are let at Rents equivalent to their Pay; 
and being generally Men of good Families beſide, there are 
no Inconveniencies to be feared from their having Seats in 
the Diet. As there are no Diſſenters in Sweden of any De- 
nomination whatever, this obliges their Princes to court the 
Clergy very much. The Houſe of Burgeſſes is commonly 
well- affected to the Crown, and remarkably moderate in their 


Proceedings. The Peaſants, on the contrary, are often _ 


warm and very obſtinate ; and they may be conſidered, to 
a Phraſe adapted to our own Conſtitution, as the Country In- 
tereſt in Sweden, or rather, as the more modern Expreffion 
is, the Landed Intereſt ; and on that Account have great Re- 
gard paid them. Each of the Houſes have a Right to repreſent 
their reſpective Grievances to the King, who gives ſeparately 
ſuch Anſwers as he thinks proper ; and at the Concluſion of the 
Diet every Member of the Orders of the Clergy, Burgeſſes and 
Peaſants, has an Extract given him of their whole Proceedings, 
and the King's Anſwer to their Grievances, which he carries 
home to his 4 
The Senate hath not only — to adviſe the King in 
all Buſineſs of Importance, but may likewiſe admoniſh, and 
even over-rule him, in caſe he attempts any thing contrary 
to Law; and without the Concurrence of the Senate he can 
undertake nothing of Importance. They take an Oath of 
Fidelity to the Kingdom, and are accountable for their Con- 
duct to the States, who, in caſe they diſapprove the Behaviour 
of any of them, may, though it be very ſeldom done, remove 
them. In the three laſt Reigns but one, their Power was much 
" leſſened, 
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leſſened, and in ſome Meaſure taken away, but it is now re- 
ſtored, and made a fundamental Part of the Conſtitution. They 
bave the Direction of the Revenue, and in caſe of the King's 
Abſence from his Dominions, they have the executive Power 
entirely in their Hands. The King appoints all Military Offi- 
cers under the Degree of Colonel ; but in appointing Officers of 
that, or of a ſuperior Rank, he muſt have the Conſent of the 
Senate; and the ſame is neceſſary in framing and publiſhing 
Proclamations and other Acts of State. 

It appears clearly from hence, that the Royal Power in Swe- 
den is as much limited as in any Country in the World ; and 
the annulling all Pretence to arbitrary, independent, or abſolute 
Power in the Crown, is alſo become a fundamental Law. 80 
that the Incroachments of Charles XI. who made uſe of the 
States to weaken and controul the Senate, and of Charles XII. 
who lighted and diſregarded the States themſelves to ſuch a De- 
as to talk of ſending one of his old Boots to direct them 
in their Deliberations, have proved the Means of reſtoring the 
old Government to its full Vigour, and taught the Swedes to put 
their Conſtitution on as right as well as regular an Eſtabliſh- 

ment, as any that occurs either in ancient or modern Hiſtory. 
The Revenue of the Crown, or rather Kingdom of Sweden, 
has been very much leſſened by the repeated Misfortunes ſuſ- 
tained during the long War in the Reign of Charles XII. and 
that which happened under the late King againſt Ruſſia. But, 
however, as the Expences of the Government have alſo been 
leflened, there ſtill remains a competent Proviſion for the King's 
Civil and Military Liſts, and whatever elſe is requiſite for the 
Publick Service; fo that while their Finances are regularly and 
frugally managed, they will always be able to maintain their 
Government in ſuch a Condition as not to ſtand at all in Need 
of Subſidies from Foreign Courts, or to be apprehenſive in any 

ree of Invaſions from their Neighbours, 

"They are likewiſe in leſs Danger of ſuffering by a long Peace 
than moſt other Nations, becauſe they conſtantly keep up a great 
Body of regular Troops, and that without any Danger to their 
Liberties. For the Army in Sweden is the Army of the King- 
dom, and every Foot Soldier is maintained by his own Free- 
hold, aſſigned by the Conſtitution ; and from hence, as has been 
obſerved, is derived the Right of their Officers to fit and vote in 
the Diet, becauſe they are poſſeſſed, as Officers, of fo large a 
Landed Property therein, an Eſtate for the Maintenance of a 
Colonel being worth three hundred Pounds Sterling a Year, and 
ſo in Proportion. From whence we may eafily diſcern, that no 
Argument can be drawn from this Practice in Sweden, to coun- 
; tenance 
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tenance the admitting military Officers into the Diets, States, 
or Parliaments of other Countries, where their Circumſtanceg 


are quite different. | 

here is another Convenience which reſults to the Swedes from 
this wiſe Settlement of their Militia, which is, that the Laws are 
guarded by the Soldiers ; who, as they derive their Property from. 


their preſent Conſtitution, will be always Friends to it, and 


Enemies to ſuch as ſhall labour to overturn it, whether Miniſters 
or People, as appeared plainly in the Caſe of the laſt Inſurrection, 
when the Army remained firm to their Duty, and will very 


probably appear in dize&t Oppoſition to his Meaſures, if any 
Prince hereafter ſhould attempt to extend his Power beyond the 


Limits of the Law. Let us next look to her Situation abroad, 
and in regard to other Countries. | 


The Intereſts of Sweden are ſo changed at preſent from what 


they were at the Time Baron Puffendorff wrote about them, 


that how excellent ſoever his Diſcourſes might be in thoſe 
Times, they can now be of little Uſe ; and, perhaps, inſtead 
of being ſerviceable they contribute to miſlead us. The Swedes, 
who in former Ages had very little to do with the Turks, are 
bound at preſent to maintain the Engagements they have en- 
tered into with them, in order to ſecure their Friendſhip in 


caſe of a War with Ruſſia. Their Intereſt with regard to the 


laſt mentioned Power cannot eaſily be ſtated. As long as the 
Sevedes are inclined to think Peace abſolutely neceſſary, they will 
live in ſtrict Correſpondence with this Empire; but if ever they 
ſhould entertain different Sentiments, and deſire to recover thoſe 
fine Provinces which formerly were annexed to their Kingdom, 
and made the moſt valuable Part of their Dominions, they may 
poſſibly find ſome favourable Opportunity of breaking with the 
Court of Peterſburg ; yet this muſt be done with great Caution, 
and ſuch an Opportunity, as Things now ſtand, looks as if it 
was at a very great Diſtance. 

But as to any Danger that the Swedes are in from the 
preſent Power of the Ruſſians, it ſeems to be much magnified 
by thoſe who would be thought to apprehend it, ſince it is 
very evident, that the Ryffians are more concerned to improve 
what they have, than to acquire new Countries. Beſides, the 
very Loſles of the Swedes on the Side of Ruſſia, have been at- 
tended with ſome Advantages elſewhere. In the firſt Place they 
have left no Room for Diſputes between them and the Poles ; 
they have given the King of Pruſſia a new Intereſt, ſo that it is 
highly probable he will rather contribute to preſerve the Swedi/h 

ominions in Germany, than endeavour to get them into his 
own Hands, as having more to hope from the Friendſhip of the 
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Swedes, than from the ſmall Acceſſion of Strength which would 
accrue to him, by getting what they ſtill have in Pomerania added 
to his Territories. It is the ſame thing in reſpect to Denmar ; 
and though there has been a long Hatred between the People of 
thoſe Kingdoms, yet they now begin to ſec, that this has ren- 
dered them both unconſidered; and that the only way for them 
to be reſpected, is to live in the cloſeſt and ſtricteſt Friendſhip, 
which while they do, no Foreign Power will be able to hurt, or 
inclined probably to provoke them. 

The Swedes have for a long Series of Years had a very cloſe 
Connection with the French, grounded chiefly on Treaties of 
Subſidy, and a ſuppoſed Correſpondence between their Intereſts ; 
but at the Bottom this Union has been of the higheft Prejudice 
to Sweden, as creating much larger Expences than the French 
Subſidies amount to, and being attended with many other and 
thoſe too great Inconveniencies ; and in reſpect to the latter, as 
the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria is ſo much declined, and her 
Views ſo manifeſtly altered ſince the Beginning of the preſent 
Century, the Swedes can have nothing to fear from her on that 
Account, or to expect from France, which can be uſeful in no 
Conjuncture but this. 

Their Obligations to the Maritime Powers, but more eſpe- 
cilally to Breat Britain, have been frequent and conſiderable; 

ſo that Experience, as well as woo; — of Policy, will 
probably incline them to a conſtant Cultivation of that Friend- 
ſhip which has ſo long ſubſiſted with thoſe Powers, and which 
will be always neceſſary, conſidering the great Effects their Squa- 
_ are capable of procuring whenever they appear in the 

ich, | 

The Intereſt which Sweden had in Germany is much leſſened, 
but perhaps it is ſtill as uſeful, and of as great Conſequence to 
the Nation as ever, ſince they yet preſerve a Seat in the Diet of 
Ratiſbon, are highly conſidered by the Proteſtant Powers in the 
Empire, and have, or may have for their faſt Friends now, thoſe 
who were formerly their bittereſt Enemies. As to Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, and other diſtant Countries, tho' their Alliances may 
be honourable, yet they can hardly be very uſeful to the Crown 
of | Sweden, unleſs her Commerce were more extenſive. | 

On the whole we may venture to aſſert, that in her preſent 
| Circumſtances Sweden can only follow one of thefe three Courſes. 
She may, if ſhe pleaſes, attend to reſtoring the inward Strength 
of her People, increaſing their Manufactures and enlarging their 
Trade, in which cafe ſhe muſt ſtudy to preſerve Peace with all 

her Neighbours, which may be eaſily effected; and will perhaps 
prove the fafeſt, ſureit, and ſpeedieſt Way of repairing her — 
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and reſtoring her Credit, without being obliged to France, or any 
other Nations for Subſidies, which have always produced Factions 
and Diviſions in that, and indeed all other Countries. 

She may attach herſelf to Ruſſia in ſupport of the Intereſt of 
the Houſe of Holſtein, and in that caſe ſhe will perhaps be able | 
to extend her Trade through that Empire to Perfia ; and may g 

| likewiſe reap other 8 from her Aſſiſtance, if any Change 
ſhould happen in the preſent Circumſtances of the Powers of 
Europe. "bp 

055 laſtly, ſhe may throw her Weight into the oppoſite Scale, 
and in Conjunction with Denmark, Pruſſia, France, and perhaps 
Poland, eſtabliſh a Ballance of Power againſt Ruſſia, which is not | 
impoſſible may likewiſe be attended with ſome Advantages. But | | 
without doubt, the firſt is the wiſeſt Courſe; and to ſay the 
Truth, if all the Powers of the North were united, it would f 
not only prove for their common Benefit, but great Advantages 

would likewiſe reſult from thence to every State in particular, 
and to none greater than to Sweden. Time will ſhew how far 
theſe Maxims are underſtood in that Country, and will, I dare 
ſay, abundantly juſtify the Reaſonableneſs of theſe Conjectures 
as to the future, and the Impartiality of the Account we have 
given of the preſent Intereſts of this Crown and Nation. 
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9 The Revolutions that have happened in DENMARK, 

4 the modern Hiſtory, the preſent Conſtitution, po- 
litical Intereſts, and particular Views of that 
Crown, 


S the Kings of Sweden affect to ftile themſelves Kings of 
A the Goths and Vandals, to perpetuate the Memory of thoſe 
reat Nations that were once ſo formidable in the World, ſo the 
anih Monarch might aſſume the Title of King of the Cimbri- i 
ans and Teutons, the former of which had almoſt overturned the | | 
Roman Commonwealth when in the Zenith of its Power, and | 
the latter eſtabliſhed themſelves in Germany and Gaul. Aſter the | 
Irruption of theſe Nations the Futes took Poſſeſſion of their old 
Territories, who beſtowed their Names upon that Part of the 
Continent which remains under the Power of the Daniſb Kings, 
and is from thence tiled Jutland. It was towards the Cloſe of 
the tenth Century, that GIO became Chriſtians. Stuenon, 
Ras 2 or, 
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or, as we call him, Swain King of Denmark, made himſelf 
Maſter of a great Part of England, and left a very extenſive Mo- 
narchy to his Son Canute, or, as the Danes call him, Knute, ſir- 
named the Great. His Son Harold, who from his extraordinary 
Swiftneſs had the Sirname of Hare-foot, was King of England, 
but by an Error very common amongſt Northern Nations, the 
Danes loſt their Dominions by dividing them. aldemar the 
Firſt, who was crowned Anno Dom. 1157, took the Title of 
King of the Vandali, and made himſelf Maſter of the greateſt 
Part of Pomerania, His Son Canutus VI. conquered Livonia, 
and introduced the Chriſtian Religion there. He was ſucceeded 
by his Son Waldemar the Second, who conquered a great Part 
of the Lower Germany, but held it not long; for the Inhabitants 
of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh revolted; the People of Hol/tein 
elected a Prince of their own ; and the Teutonic Knights made 
themſelves Maſters of E/thonia and Livonia; after which, the 
Power of this Kingdom was in a great meaſure broken, as well 
by civil Wars amongſt themſelves, as by the Advantages gained 
over them by their warlike and potent Neighbours. 

But notwithſtanding this Reverſe of Fortune, it once more 
recovered its former — and this by the Abilittes of a 
Woman, who from the Power attained by her Wiſdom has 
been juſtly ſtiled the Semiramis of the North. Her Name was 
Margaret, and her Son Olaus VI. King of Denmark, and Heir 


Apparent to Sweden, dying without Iſſue, ſhe ſucceeded him in 


the Poſſeſſion of one Kingdom, and in his Pretenſions to the 
other. It is true, that ſhe was oppoſed by Albert, who took the 
Title of King of Sweden; but having defeated him, and made 
him Priſoner, ſhe compelled the Swedes to acknowledge her for 
their Queen., This great and wiſe Princeſs, Anno Dom. 1395, 
aſſembled at Calmar the States of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 
and there perſuaded by her eloquent Harangues, they framed and 
ſettled that Conſtitution which has been ſince ſtiled the UNION 
of CALMAR. It conſiſted of three. principal Articles: Firſt, 
That theſe three Kingdoms ſhould for the future conſtitute one 
elective Monarchy, and upon the Demiſe of the reigning Prince 
the Succeſſor was to be choſen by the equal Suffrages of all three 
Nations; the Second, That each Kingdom ſhould be governed 
by its own Laws, defended by its own Troops, by whom all 
the principal Fortreſſes were to be garriſoned, and no 7 4 
to be preferred to a civil or e Ta from any 

tive, or upon any Pretence whatever; the Third, That the Ge- 
neral Diet, compoſed of the States of all the three Kingdoms, 
ſhould be held for the future at Helmſtadt, in the Province of 
Halland, This Conſtitution, which was intended to unite in- 
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ſeparably the Intereſts of the Northern Crowns, proved (fo un · 
certain a thing is human Policy) the Cauſe of greater Diſſention, 
and in conſequence of that, of more cruel and bloody Wars 
than even thoſe which from a Spirit of Conqueſt had been ex- 
Cited in former Ages. 

Theſe laſted for about two hundred Years, when the Danes 
having elected Chri/Fern I. Count of Oldenbourg, he was alſo 
through the Intrigues of the then Archbiſhop of Up/al, elected 
King of Sweden, by which the Union of Calmar was revived ; 
but it was not long before the Swedes threw off the Daniſh Yoke 


again; and this Prince dying, left his Dominions and Preten- 


ſions to his Son John, who after a troubleſome Reign of thirty- 
two Years, in which he was never able to reduce the Swedes, 
deceaſed April 12th, 1513. He was ſucceeded by his Son Chri- 
fitern II. who for his Luxury, Cruelty, and other abominable 
Vices, was juſtly ſtiled the Nero of the North. He vindicated 
the Claim of his Family to the Crown of Sweden with great 
Warmth, and at length, partly by Force, and partly by Fa- 
vour, actually obtained the Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, and on 
the 1ſt of November, 1520, was ſolemnly prays at Stockholm. 
In order to ſecure himſelf from all future Rebellions, he took 
Advantage of that Solemnity, and cauſed the whole Nobility 
of Sweden to be maſſacred at once. This rendered him ſo ge- 
nerally hated by the Swedes, that it was not long before they 
forced him to retire out of their Country. Upon his Return 
to Denmark, his Debauchery, his Oppreſſion, and his blood- 
thirſty Diſpoſition, excited ſuch an univerſal Abhorrence, that 


ſeveral Provinces, and more eſpecially Futland, which was the 


moſt conſiderable in his Dominions, revolted, and at length the 
States unanimouſly reſolved to depoſe this tyrannical Prince as 
an Enemy to Mankind. : 

The preſent Royal Family of Denmark was raiſed to that 
Dignity in the Year 1523, 2] the free Choice of the People, 
when they drove out their King“ Chriftiern II. before men- 
tioned, and placed Frederick Duke of Holſtein, his Uncle, on the 
Throne of Denmark, who by confirming the great Privileges of 
the Nobility and Clergy, maintained himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom to the Time of his Death, which happened after a 
Reign of ten Years, and left the Crown to his Son Chri/tiern III. 
in whoſe Time the Reformation took place, and the Lutheran 
Religion was eſtabliſhed by Law in this Country. Frederick II. 


ſucceeded his Father in 1 55H, and was engaged in a long War 
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The Danes write this Name Cbhriſtiern, but other Nations uſu- 
ally write it Chriſtian. 7 
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with Sweden, which ended however in 1570, by a Peace con- 
cluded under the Mediation of the Emperor, and the Kings of 
France and Poland; he died in 1588, when his Son Chriſtiern IV. 
aſcended the Throne. This Mook governed much longer 
than any of his Predeceſſors, and in Times full of Calamity and 


Trouble. He firſt engaged himſelf in the Wars of Germany 


againſt the Houſe of Auſtria; and in the latter part of his Reign 
he broke with the Swedes, but was very unfortunate in that 
War, which was terminated by a Peace made in 1645, where- 
by the Danes were obliged to give up the Province of Halland 
to the Swedes for thirty Years, and were alſo conſtrained to abate 
the Toll, which the Dutch paid for paſſing the Sound, in conſi- 
deration of the Affiſtance furniſhed them by the Republick, after 
which unlucky Diſpute the King governed in Peace till the Year 
1649, in which he deceaſed. 

Frederick III. was engaged by the Dutch to break with 'the 
Swedes in 1657, which had like to have proved fatal to him, as. 
has been already ſhewn in the Reign of Charles Guſtavus of Swe- 
den, who beſieged Copenhagen ; and if it had not been for the 


powerful Interpoſition of the Dutch, had very probably taken the 


City, which he reduced to great Extremities. At this Juncture 


| however it was, that the King, who notwithſtanding his Misfor- 


tunes, was certainly as wiſe and brave a Prince as any of his 
Time, found Means to change the Conſtitution of Denmark, 
and from one of the moſt limited and precarious, made it the 
moſt abſolute Sovereignty in Europe. According to their old 
Form of Government, the whole Power of the Nation was lodged 
in the Gentry or Nobility, for between theſe, there was in thoſe 
Times no Diſtinction. Every Gentleman was a kind of Prince 
in his own Eſtate, and the Farmers and Countrymen were very 
little better than Slaves. They ſent, however, their Repreſen- 
tatives to the General Diet, where they had ſcarce any thing 
more to do than to give their Conſent to Taxes. by which they 
were oppreſſed to ſuch a Degree, that they might be juſtly eſteem - 
ed the moſt wretched People upon Earth. | 
The Nobility formed a diſtin Body in the States of the 
Kingdom, and without their Advice the King could do nothing 
of Importance; ſo that in Time of Peace he was very little bet- 
ter than Preſident of the Council, and in Time of War no more 
than General of the Army, The Succeſſion of the Crown too 
was very precarious ; for though the Son ſucceeded the Father, 
yet as it was by the Conſent of the Nobility, the Monarchy was 
ſtrictly ſpeaking elective, tho? in appearance hereditary. It is not 
at all wonderful that a King ſhould be extreamly _— in ſuch 
| | Ucum- 
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Circumſtances, or that he ſhould deſire to fix himſelf and his 
Family in an eaſier Situation; but it is truely amazing, that 
after loſing a great part of his Dominions, and under Circum- 
ſtances of the greateſt Diſtreſs, a King ſhould be able to do this 


without any Foreign Force, without Bloodſhed, and in leſs than 


a Week's Time; which however was what this Prince project- 
ed and happily atchieved. As this is by far the moſt remarkable 
Event in the whole Compaſs of the Daniſh Hiſtory, it is neceſ- 
ſary it ſhould be conſidered more particularly. 

n the Year 1660, immediately after Peace was reſtored, 
when the Nation was almoſt undone by. the Misfortunes at- 
tending a tedious and bloody War, a Diet of the States was 
called to confider of the proper Means for re-eſtabliſhing 
Affairs, and enabling the People to recover their Loſſes. The 
Means of doing this was far enough from being facile, and 
the King foreſaw there would be Diſputes upon the Subject 
in the Diet; he therefore took care to have it inſinuated to 
ſome of the Clergy, and to the Preſident of Copenhagen, 
Speaker of the Commons, that the Thing might be well 
enough brought about, if every body would do their Part, 
as they had ſeen the King do in the Time of the * 
The Commons therefore by their Speaker laid before the No- 
bility the wretched Condition of the Kingdom, and the Im- 
poſlibility there was of finding Money even for neceſſary Ex- 
pences, if they did not conſent to bear their Proportion of 
them, which was ſo much the more reaſonable, as they were 
the great Gainers. 

Ihe Nobility, who were very numerous, and not at all ap- 
prized of the Intrigue, dealt with the Commons very roundly; 
they told them, that it was very 1 Preſumption to enquire 
into their Privileges, and that it ſhewed great Ignorance of 
their own Condition; for their Vaſſals they were, and their 
Vaſſals they ſhould remain. The Speaker of the Commons 
then roſe up, and told the Lords, that fince they would do no- 
thing towards preſerving their Privileges, they were unworthy 
to enjoy them; that their Anſwer to the reaſonable Requeſt of 
the Commons, was equally inſolent and cruel ; and that though 
they could not make themſelves noble, the Nobility ſhould find 
to their Coſt, they could bring the Weight of Subjection to 
fall as heavy upon other People as hitherto it had lain upon 
themſelves, ; + TO DEM 

After ſaying this, he went out, followed by the Commons 
and the Clergy to a Man, retiring to a Hall in the City which 
had been provided for that Purpoſe, where they came to a quick 
Reſolution of devolving their own Authority upon the King. 
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They went accordingly to Court, and demanded an Audience 
of his Majeſty, to which they were immediately admitted ; a 
- Biſhop and the Speaker of the Commons, having ſet forth that 
the preſent Conſtitution did not in their Opinions anſwer the 
End of Government, they were therefore reſolved to make the 
Crown hereditary in his Majeſty's Family, and to leave the Ad- 
miniſtration entirely in his Hands, becauſe they were ſenſible 
he had done all that was in his Power for the Good of his 
People; and would have done much more, if more had been 
in his Power. The King thanked them for their good Inten- 
tions, but at the ſame time told them, that the Conſent of the 
Nobility was neceſſary to render that effectual which they had 
propoſed. At the ſame time, under pretence of ſecuring the 
City from any Diſorders that might ariſe from this Ferment in 
the Diet, he ordered the Gates to be ſhut, and having the Arm 
entirely in his Power, poſted Guards wherever he judged it 
neceſſary, ſo that it was impoſſible for any body to go out of 
Copenhagen but by his Leave, which brought Things to a ſpeedy 
Concluſion. 

The Nobility quickly diſcerned the Error of which they 
had been guilty ; but diſcerned” it too late, as producing no 
other Fruit than the Knowing that it was irreparable. hey 
ſent and offered the King to entail the Crown upon his Heirs 
Male, and to encreaſe his Power conſiderably ; but the King 
gave them to underſtand that this would not anſwer the Pur- 
as and conſequently would never. content the Clergy and 

cople. After this fruitleſs, and diſhonourable Struggle, the No- 
bles found themſelves obliged to comply ; and three Days. after, 
the King, the Queen, and Royal Family, appeared on a Kind of 
Theatre erected for that Purpoſe z and being ſeated in Chairs 
of State under rich Velvet Canopies, received the Homage of 
all the Senators, Nobility, Clergy, and Commons, in the 
Sight of the Army. And thus the Gentry of Denmark, in the 
Face of their Country, diveſted themſelves of Right as well 
as Power, and made a formal Surrender of their Liberties to 
the Crown. The King governed after this with great Wiſdom 
and Prudence, ten Years, and died univerſally belov'd by his 
Subjects, whoſe Affections he gained by many AQs of Libera- 
lity, _ taking Care that Juſtice ſhould be duly and ſpeedily 
adminiſtred. | | 

His Son Chriftiern V. ſucceeded in 1670, and having put 
his Affairs into very good Order, and made ſeveral powerful 
Alliances, he reſolved to lay hold of this Opportunity to re- 
cover part of what his Predeceſſors had loſt to the Swedes. 
But that he might be in a better Condition to do this, he 
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reſolved to make himſelf Maſter, firſt, of the Perſon of the Duke 
of - Holftein, in which he ſucceeded, but with very little Advan- 
tage to his Reputation ; for the Duke ſuſpeCting gr in 


1675 came to Renſbourg to viſit him, and was there ſeized and 


put under a Guard, till ſuch Time as he conſented to relinquiſh 


the Advantages he had gained by the Treaty of Roſchild ; after 
which the King made himſelf Maſter of Tonningen, the ſtrongeſt 
Place in his Dominions, and purſuing his Advantage likewiſe 
reduced Miſmar. | 

He had alſo ſome Succeſs in the Beginning of the next 
Year, but his good Fortune did not continue long ; for be- 
ing defeated by the Swedes, in the famous Battle of Lunden, 
he was from that time never able to do much againſt them by 
Land, though by Sea he was fortunate, but at laſt made Peace 
with that Crown upon equal Terms. He afterwards employed 
his Forces againſt the City of Hamburgh, upon which the 
Kings of Denmark always had Pretenſions, which twice in his 
Reign he made turn to good Account. In the Year 1694, on 
the Death of the Duke of Hol/tein- Gotiorp, his Daniſh Ma- 
jeſty formed new Claims upon that Family, which were for 
ſome Time adjuſted by the Mediation of the Emperor, and 
the Kings of Great Britain and Sweden; that is to fay, 
William III. and Charles XII. whoſe Siſter the Duke of Hal- 
ſtein had eſpouſed. But in the laſt Years of his Life theſe Di- 
ſturbances broke out again, and Things were on the Point of 
coming to a Rupture, when the King died in the Month of 
September 1699, 

His Son and Succeſſor Frederick IV. ated preciſely on his 
Father's Principles, and reſolved to compel the Dukes of 
Helſtein to remain dependent on the Kings of Denmark for the 
future; in order to which, he over-run that Country, and 
undertook the Siege of Tonningen, which gave occaſion to that 
long War in the North at the Beginning of the preſent Cen- 
tury, of which ſo much has been ſaid in the former Article. 


The Engliſh and Dutch, as Guarantees of the late Peace, ſent 


a powerful Fleet into the Baltict, and the King of Sweden at 
the ſame time beſi Copenhagen, ſo that the Danes were 
obliged to conclude the famous Treaty of Travendahl, on the 
18th of Augu/t 1700. It was ſtipulated in this Treaty, that 
the Houſe of Hol/tein ſhould for the future enjoy the ſame 
Rights with other Sovereigns ; that the Duke ſhould be at liber- 
ty to raiſe Troops and build Forts in his own Dominions, 
tene, they were two Miles diſtant from any Fortreſs be- 
onging to the Danes, and at leaſt a Mile from their Frontiers. 


It was likewiſe agreed, that the Crown of Denmark ſhould pay 
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the Duke of Holſtein two hundred and fixty thouſand Crowns, 
and that the Chapter of Lubec ſhould be at liberty to elect a 
4 Prince of Holſtein for their Biſhop. 
I; It was hoped by the Maritime Powers that this Peace would 
if have been laſting, and that no farther Debates could ariſe, but 
. the very next Vear however produced a new Diſpute: Part of 
| the Chapter of Lubec having elected the Brother of the Duke of 
4 Holſtein, and Part the Prince of Denmark, Coadjutor and Suc- 
or to their then Biſhop. In 1705 the Biſhop died, and then the 


Debate ran ſo high, that the Maritime Powers were forced again 
| to interpoſe, not indeed by Force of Arms, but by Dint of 
| Money ; in conſequence of which it was agreed, that the Prince 
| of Holſtein ſhould remain Biſhop of Lubec, and that the Prince 
1 of Denmark ſhould receive from the Crown of Great Britain a 
| Penſion by way of an Equivalent. In 1708 the King of Den- 
| mark made the Tour of [taly, and the next Year he attacked the 
| Swedes, by whom he was roughly handled in Schonen; but in 
! the latter End of the Year he had better Succeſs by Sea. In 
5 1711, in Conjunction with the King of Poland, he fell into the 
Swediſh Pomerania, where he took Domgarten, but failed in two 
| bother Enterprizes the ſame Year. 
| In 1712 he made himſelf Maſter of the Town of Stade and 
t' *' the Dutchy of Bremen; but the ſame Year his Army was 
beaten by the Swedes, who afterwards burnt the fine Town of 
| Altena to the Ground. In 1714 and 1715, he had great Suc- 
[| ceſs againſt the Swedes both by Sea and Land; and in 1716, 
(| he drove them entirely out of the Places they had conquered 
in Norway, and in Conjunction with the Pruſſians reduced 
Wiſmar ; after which he did not puſh the War with the ſame 
Vigour for many Reaſons, but chiefly becauſe he ſaw that 
his Succeſs art be leſs advantageous to himſelf than to his 
Allies. This made him the more inclinable to Peace, which 
was concluded under the Mediation of George I. King of Great 
Britain, in 1720. 
By this Treaty his Daniſb Majeſty obtained all that he could 
reaſonably expect, and which to him was a Matter of great 
Conſequence, he procured the Guarantee of the King of 
France for the Poſſeſſion of the Duchy of Slefwick, and the 
| King of Great Britain renewed his, which had been given 
| before. After the Concluſion of this Peace, the King paſſed 
| his Days in Eaſe and Quiet, and met with only one Acci- 
| dent to diſturb him; the Burning of his Capital, which 
| happened- in 1728 ; but it has been rebuilt with great Mag- 
F nificence ſince. This Monarch was in himſelf inclined to 
promote the Welfare and Trade of his Subjects, and willing 
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1 
to promote ney thing that might contribute to their Benefit g 
but toward the End of his Life, it was thought he liſten'd too 
much to Projectors, who induced him to enter upon Schemes 
which were not always attended with the Conſequences he 
expected from them, He died however greatly regretted on 
the ſecond 2 October 1730, when he had attained the Age of 
compleat. . 
e — the late King Chri/tiern VI. aſcended the Throne of 
his Anceſtors with univerſal Reputation. He had in his Fa- 
ther's Life-time been very attentive to the Concerns of the 
Eaſt India Company, and had been in a great Meaſure the 
Support of it; which induced the People to hope that a par- 
ticular Regard for Trade would be the principal View of his 


Reign; and ſo indeed it proved. At his very Acceſſion to the 


Government he made many Changes, but alt of them ſuch 
as gave great Satisfaction to his Subjects, who were particu- 
larly pleaſed with his aboliſhing a Farm that had been eſtabliſhed 
in his Father's Time, for the ſole vending Wine, Brandy, Salt, 
and Tobacco, which was very burthenſome to the Subjects, 
however advantageous to the Prince. Such as were intercſted in 
the Farm offered to advance larger Sums, if it might be conti- 
nued ; but the King anſwered, It brought in but too much, ſince 
his Subjects complained of the Exactians which it occaſioned. A 
Sentence worthy of perpetual Memory and Admiration | 

This was not an Act done haſtily, and in the Honey-moon 
of his Government ; but his whole Adminiſtration was of a 


Piece, ſo that he became uitly reputed one of the wiſeſt 


Crown'd Heads in Europe. 1732 he acceded to the Treaty 
between the Courts of Vienna and Peterſburg, by which he 
obtained their Guarantee for his own, and became himſelf 
Guarantee for their Dominions, and of the Pragmatick Sanc- 
tion. In virtue of a ſeparate Article of this Treaty, the King 
obliged himſelf to pay the Duke of Halſtein a Million of Rix- 
dollars, provided he renounced his Pretenſions on the Duchy of 
Slefwvick. It was in conſequence of this Treaty, that in the 
Year 1734 he marched ſix thouſand Men for the Emperor's 
Service, in the War that happened on account of the Succeilion 
to the Crown of Poland. In 1736 he terminated the old Diſpute 


between the Crown of Denmar# and the City of Hamburgh, and 


thereby obtained half a Million of Marks of Silver from that 
City, as well as ſome other Conceflions which were very ad- 
vantageous to his Subjects. He ſoon after erected a Council 
of Trade, whoſe Bulineſs is to examine all Propoſals made 
for extending it, in order to give ſuch Encouragement as 
may be neceſſary for carrying them into Execution. ; * 
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likewiſe ſent for Workmen out of Holland and other Countries 
at his own Expence, to eſtabliſh Manufactures in Denmark, 
and took every other Step for their Encouragement that his 
People could defire or expect. Amongſt others he erected a 
Royal Bank, which has been attended with many advanta- 
geous Conſequences ; was always careful to keep his Fleet and 
Army in a proper Condition to render him reſpected by his 
Neighbours ; and to prevent the Expence occaſioned thereby 
from becoming burthenſomt to his People, he concluded from 
time to time Treaties of Subſidy with Foreign Powers, which 
brought in large Sums without expoſing him to the Neceſſit 
of taking any Share in any of the und, either in the North 
or in Germany. | 

Yet this prudent and pacifick Conduct never hindered him 
from making Uſe of vigorous Meaſures when they appear- 
ed really neceſſary, as was evident in the Caſe of the Ter- 
ritory of Steinhorſt, when he differed with the Electorate of 
. Hanover, and in that of the Iſand Fiſhery, which occaſion'd 
a Quarrel with the Dutch; in both which Inſtances he be- 
haved with ſo much Firmneſs as to carry his Point, and that 
too without entering into a War. It was ſolely from the 
great Reputation he had acquired by his wiſe and upright Ad- 
miniſtration, that induced the Swediſb Nation to caſt their Eyes 
upon his Son, the Hereditary Prince of Denmark, when they 
were about to chuſe a Succeſſor to their late King; and 
though he did not prevail in that Point, yet he carried it 
much farther than could be well expected, and extricated him- 
ſelf at laſt from the Difficulties into which it brought him, with 
Honour. 

In the beginning of the late War he was very ſtrongly ſolli- 
cited to take part with the Houſe of Auſtria and her Allies, 
but could never be prevailed upon to break through that Neu- 
trality, which appeared to be ſo beneficial to his Subjects He 
found himſelf moſt of all embarraſſed by the Pretenſions of 
the Houſe of * which having now the Countenance and 
Support of the Ruſſian Empire, he had great Reaſon to ap- 
prehend that even the powerful Guarantces he had procured, 
might prove ineffectual for his Support. In this Situation he 
. ated with ſuch Prudence and Circumſpection, and ſhewed ſo 

reat a Diſpoſition to compromiſe Matters upon moderate 
erms, diſcovering at the ſame time by the Armaments made 
upon the Occaſion juſt mentioned, that he was in a Condition, 
in cafe he was attacked, to defend himſelf ; that after all he 
procured his Peace with Ruſſia to be prolonged, without 
entering into the Diſcuſſions of the Points in Debate * 
e 
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the Houſe of Holſtein; and thereby gave a Leſſon to his Son, 
who has renewed that Treaty very lately. In fine, during 
the Courſe of ſixteen Years that he reigned, he never fell into 


one falſe Step againſt the Intereſts of his Crown, or to the 


Prejudice of his Subjects; ſo that as no Prince of his Time 
was more beloved or better obeyed while living, hardly 
any at their Death have been more ſincerely or univerſally 
lamented, 

His Son Prederick V. the preſent Poſſeſſor of the Throne, 
ſucceeded to it July 26, 1746, in the twenty-third Year of 
his Age ; he eſpouſed about three Years before, the Princeſs 
Louiſa of Great Britain, 3 he has an Heir apparent, 
born January 18, 1749. Upon his firſt taking the Reins of 
Government into his Hands, he thought fit to make a few 
Alterations very judicious in themſelves, and acceptable to his 
Subjects. He has ſteadily purſued his Father's Maxims in 


maintaining Peace, improving the Trade, and encouraging the 


Induſtry of his Subjects; his Application to Buſineſs, joined to a 


conſtant and well-regulated Qconomy, has enabled him not 
only to live within the Bounds of his Revenue, but to make 
very conſiderable Savings. In this however, he has conducted 
himſelf as a wiſe and good Prince, or rather in ſuch a Manner 
as to become a Model to thoſe of his own Rank, who gene- 
rouſly aſpire to ſo ſublime a CharaQter ; for he has demonſtrated 
that this did not ariſe from Avarice, or a natural Nearneſs of 
Temper, but from a noble and truly royal Principle of doin 
whatever might contribute to the Publick Good. For in thoſe 
Provinces of his Dominions that have ſuffered by inevitable 
Calamities, ſuch as the Mortality among their Cattle, and the 
Inclemency of Seaſons, he has remitted even his juſt Rights. 
He has expended very conſiderable Sums for 8 and 
promoting new Manufactures, and he has diſcharged a large 
ebt which was due from the Crown. ; | 
This, though in itſelf very extraordinary, conſidering the 
Sum and the ſhort Time he has reigned, has been attended with 
a Circumſtance too ſingular to be omitted, even in this ſuc- 
cinct Recapitulation of Events; in which we pretend not to 


ive the x but a few hiſtorical Remarks only upon the 


ate Reigns. The Creditors of the Crown, as ſoon as they 
were informed of his Majeſty's Deſign, 'endeavoured to pre- 
vent it, by humbly repreſenting that if he was diſpleaſed at 
the Largeneſs of their Intereſt, they were content to accept 
of Four inſtead of Five per Cent. which had been hitherto 
paid them; but his Dani Majeſty anſwered, that —_— the 
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Money in his Coffers, where it could be of no Service to the 
Publick, he choſe to diſcharge their Obligations ; but that he 
would take it as a Favour done to himſelf, if they would lend 
the Money he now paid them at a low Intereſt to his Subjects, 
which might enable them to extend their Commerce, and im- 

ave the new Manufactures. | 
It is incredible to what a Degree his own and his Father's 
ceable and prudent Adminiſtrations have contributed to the 
Benefit of the Countries belonging to the Crown of Denmart ; 
and how much the Face of Affairs is changed within fo ſhort a 
Time. New Ports have been opened, which has been owing 
to the opening new Channels of Trade, the Shipping of the 
Danes has been more than doubled, and the Revenues of the 
Crown have increaſed in the ſame Proportion within that ſmall 
Space. The Court is ſplendid without Profuſion, the King 
rich without Oppreſſion, the Miniſters attentive to the Duties 
of their reſpective Stations, not only from the Example of their 
Maſter, but from the Senſe they have that a contrary Behaviour 
would infallibly draw upon them immediate Diſgrace. Adored 
at home, and reſpected abroad, the King is only attentive to 
preſerve and promote the Happineſs of his Subjolts, in which he 
places his own. | | | 
It is a Pleaſure to inſiſt upon a Subject of this Nature, and 
it is at the ſame Time the Duty of a Political Writer, to ſhew 
that he has a Pleaſure in beſtowing juſt Praiſes, and in pay- 
ing where Truth directs that Tribute of Applauſe which is 
due to good Princes, from all who have Occaſion to enquire 
into, and are thence enabled to become acquainted with their 
Characters. Beſides, it ſerves to illuſtrate that great and lead- 
ing Maxim in Politicks, that where the actual and real Intereſts 
of any Government are the ſame, that is, where the par- 
ticular Views of the Prince coincide with the Publick Good, 
the Progreis made is equally ſwift and great, Yet this is 
a Remark that is commonly left to diſtant Hiſtorians, from 
an unaccountable, and at the ſame Time a moſt unwarrantable 
Propenſity to commend paſt, and to condemn our own Times, 
whereas we ought to ſhew the ſame Impartiality with reſpect 
to both. It is by adhering to this honeſt and equitable 
Spirit only, that an Author can hope to render any Service 
to his Reader, and to make his Writings eſteemed. uſeful 
rather than agreeable Amuſements ; which, how much ſoever 
they may entertain for a Day, from the Neatneſs of their 
Diſpoſitions, the Sprightlineſs of their Sentiments, or the Ele- 
8 of their Language, cannot fail of ſinking ſpeedily into 
blivion; fince, as the immortal Maſter of the Roman Elo- 
quenco 
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quence lon Ae obſerved, Opinion is a fleeting Thing, but 
Truth and ity ſubſiſt without feeling the Effects of Age. 

The Danes have been formerly eſteemed a very warlike Na- 
tion, and though from their Misfortunes in their Wars with 
the Swedes, their Power is much diminiſhed, yet the Credit 
of the Daniſh Troops is ſtill very good. The Forces the 
King keeps up are very well paid and diſciplined, and are 
numerous enough to ſecure his Dominions againſt any Inva- 
ſion, more eſpecially as his Fleet is in excellent Order, and 
as the Daniſh Seamen and the Norweg:ans are juſtly reputed 
the beſt in the North. His Revenue amounts to between two 
and three Millions of Rixdollars, which the preſent King has 
ſo prudently employed as to have always Money in his Colters, 
and to 4 all the Charges of Government, without load- 
ing his People with extraordinary Taxes, ſo that we need not 
wonder he is ſo univerſally beloved. The Clergy, though they 
have but ſmall Livings, are as much — 4. Denmark as 
in any Country in the World; becauſe ſince the great Change 
in their Government beforementioned, the Tranquillity of the 
Nation depends very much upon their Influence over the People, 
which they have hitherto conſtantly exerted in Favour of the 
Crown. | | | 

The Laws of this Country have been deſervedly in Repu- 
tation, as lying within a very narrow Compaſs, a moderate 
Quarto containing them all ; and the Adminiſtration of Juftice 
is ſo well looked after, that Suits in this Country are but few, 
and thoſe very ſpeedily determined. The King makes and re- 
peals Laws as to him appears neceſſary for the Good of his Sub- 
jets, but the Crown has always uſed this Power with much 
Moderation and Diſcretion : ſo that as Denmark may be truly 
ſaid to be the only legally abſolute Government in Europe, per- 
haps in the World, the People have had leſs Reaſon to regret 
the Change made by themſelves than could well have been ex- 
pected ; and if their Monarchs copy after the Example of their 
preſent King, the Danes will feel fewer Evils from the Want of 
Liberty, than in other Nations are produced by the Abuſe of 
It. 

What has been already ſaid, ſufficiently explains the domeſ- 
tick Intereſts of this Nation, which having ſuffered extreamly 
by the warlike Temper of many of its Princes, as well as by 


= 


the too great Power of the potent Families of their Nobility 


in former Times, muſt be content to aim at repairing their 
paſt Miſtakes by an induſtrious and frugal Conduct for the 
future. Titles were not formerly in uſe here any more 
than in Sweden; but of late thoſe of Baron and Count 2 


LF - 5 
been introduced, and about thirty or forty Families have been 
honoured with them by the Crown. | WES 
The Kingdom of Norway, which ftill remains united to 
that of Denmark, is of great Conſequence ; and under the. laſt 
and preſent Reign there have been great Improvements made 
in its Trade, and the Inhabitants have been ufed with more 
Indulgence than formerly. The ſame thing may be faid in 

ard to Iſeland, and other Iſlands belonging to the Crown 
of Denmark, which have been of late Years put in all Re- 
ſpects into a much better Condition than they were; ſo that 
their Commodities come to a better Market, their Manufactures 
are in a much more flouriſhing Condition, and the Number of 
their Inhabitants, Towns, and Shipping, is continually in- 
creaſing ; whereby, in the Space of another Century, if no 
Wars break out, or unforeſeen Confuſtons happen, the Danes 
will become-quite another People, and their M6narchs make a 
greater Figure than they have done for ſome Ages _— which 
will probably be owing to the Neceſſity they muſt find them- 


| ſelves under of living upon good Terms with Stueden, that they 


may not be in any Danger from the Power of Ruſſia; for it has 
been the perpetual Quarrels between the Swedes and Danes that 
have kept both Nations low; as the Extinction of this Humour 
would infallibly render them both great, or, which is perhaps 
better, ſecure. 

In reſpect to the Empire, Denmark has not much either to 
hope or to fear; for if ſhe can but preſerve the peaceable Poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sleſtwict, it will be a ſure Barrier to her Dominions on 
the Continent ; and with regard to her Iſlands, as the Princes of 
the Empire have no great Maritime Power, ſhe cannot be much 
in Danger on that Side. As to her Diſputes with the Houſe of 
Holftein, they can be only dangerous to her from the Support 
that Family may receive from the Intereſt it has at preſent in 
Ruſſia, which though at firſt Sight it may appear very formida- 
ble, yet, when cloſely examined, the Scene will be much 
changed. For in the firſt Place, there are but very few Powers 
in Germany that · would be pleaſed to ſee the Ruſſians in that 
Country; and the Powers that have guaranteed Sleſwick to Den- 
mark, would not fail in fuch a Caſe for their own Sakes to in- 
terpoſe. Beſides, it is really more for the Intereſt of the Houſe 
of Haolſtein, to receive a good Equivalent for its Pretenſions 
to that Duchy, than to enter again into the Poſſeſſion of it, 
unleſs with a View to facilitate the Conqueſt of Denmark, 
which would bring on them all the Powers of the North at 


once. 
The 


upon the City 
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. + The 8 Claim which the Kings of Denmark have 
of Hamburgh, cannot in all human Probability 
ever furniſh them with the Means of bringing that City 
under their Power; becauſe all its Neighbours, who are = 
ſuperior in Force to the Crown of Denmark, are in Intereſt 
concerned to preſerve it, and ſo indeed is the whole Ger- 
manick Body. But it is not at all unlikely that future Quarrels, 
like the aſl, may enable the Crown of Denmar# to draw from 


time to time conſiderable Sums from the Inhabitants of this rich 


City; though after all, as the Trade of Denmark increafes,. the 
true Intereſt of that Kingdom will be beſt promoted, by enter- 
taining a fair Correſpondence with the Hamburghers, who, by 
taking Quantities of their Indian Goods, will render them 
more real Service in their preſent Independent State, than if 
(which I ſaid before is very improbable) the Danes ſhould ever 
obtain Power enough to bring them into Subjection. Beſides, 
the Crown of Denmark will always find it requiſite to live upon 
os Terms with their German Neighbours, that in caſe of 
ar either with Sweden or Rufſia, ſhe may depend upon their 
2 without which ſhe will ſcarce be able to defend 
erſelf. ä 
The Intereſts of Denmark with regard to Sweden, are v 
much changed from what they were. The Danes remem- 
bering their ancient Power when their Kings were poſſeſſed of 
the whole North, have very often attempted to re-conquer . 
Stweden, and continued theſe Endeavours fo long and ſo unſuc- 
ceſsfully, that, without the Aſſiſtance of her Allies, Denmark 
was in the utmoſt Danger of being conquered in her Turn. 
In theſe Diſputes the Danes loſt ſome of their beſt and moſt 
fruitful Provinces to the Swedes, which was a new Cauſe of Diſ- 
content, and in reality, produced two or three of the laſt Wars, 
which however favourable the Conjunctures might be when 
they were undertaken, yet did not by any Means prove fortu- 
nate in this Reſpect, the Swedes ſtill retaining thoſe Dominions 
conquered from Denmark, though they have ſuffered ſeverely 
elſewhere. | | 
At preſent, Things have quite altered their Appearance, and 
the ſudden and 6 of the Ruſſian Power has 
taught the Swedes and Danes to open their Eyes a little 


to their true Intereſts, We may therefore reaſonably expect, 
that for the future theſe Nations will be better Neighbours, 
and inſtead of aiming at the Conqueſt one of the other, 
will make it their Study, by living in a cloſe Conjunction 
of Intereſts, to preſerve the Independency of both, which 
may be very effectually done, 1 old Rancour between the 
a two 
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two Nations can be but thoroughly extinguiſhed. This ſeems 
to be in a great Meaſure done already, from the Influence 
which his late Daniſh Majeſty ſhewed he had over the Commons 
of Sweden, who were almoſt unanimouſly in the Intereſt of his 
Son. But though ſuch a defenſive Alliance may effectually an- 
ſwer the End before mentioned, yet there ſeems no Reaſon to 
believe that the Swedes and Danes will engage in an offenſive 
War againſt Ruſſia, or that they would have any great Succeſs 


- therein, if they ſhould. 


As to the Intereſts of Denmark with reſpect to that potent 
Empire, they certainly conſiſt either in maintaining ſo ſtrict 
and cloſe a Friendſhip therewith, as to prevent thereby all 
Apprehenſions of Danger, which however can ſcarce this Way 
be done; or by allying herſelf in ſuch a Manner as to have 
no Reaſon to fear any Attempts from Ruſſia, which may 
very eaſily be done; 4 it is very natural for all the 


Neighbours of a ſuperior Power to unite againſt her for their 


own Security; and beſides, if it ſhould at any time ſo fall 
out, that the Ruſſians ſhould prove too hard for ſuch an Al- 
liance, the Maritime Powers would certainly interpoſe to pre- 
ſerve the Ballance in the North, which Ballance ſo nearly con- 
cerns them, and which of all others, by exerting only their na- 
tural Strength, they are moſt able to keep even. | 
It is for this Reaſon that it imports Denmark above all things 
to maintain her Friend{hip unimpaired with the Maritime 
Powers, who are both of them her natural Allies: His Bri- 
fannick nig being bound in both Capacities, I mean as 
El or, as well by Intereſt as by Treaties, to ſup- 
port the Danes. On the other hand, the Dutch have been al- 
ways faſt Friends to Denmark, and muſt be ſo as long as they 
continue a free State ; there ſeems no room therefore to doubt 
that Denmark will conſtantly uſe her utmoſt Endeavours to cul- 
tivate a good Correſpondence with Nations from whom ſhe 
hath ſo much Good to expect, and from whom it is not proba- 
ble ſhe can ever have any thing to fear. 
The remote Situation of Denmark in reſpe& to the South- 
ern Parts of Europe, has hitherto hindered any great Com- 
munication between them ; but that is not likely to continue 


long the Caſe, ſince his preſent as well as his late Daniſb 


Majeſty is intent on extending the Commerce of his Subjects, 
particularly into the Mediterranean ; with which View he hath 
not only obtained various Conceſſions from the Court of Vi- 
enna, but has entered into ſome Negociations with the Court 
of Spain likewiſe ; and has lately concluded a Treaty of Com- 
merce with the King of the Two Sicilies. 1 


| | ©... 

The great Thing which has hitherto deterred the Danes 
from attempting the Trade of /taly, and other Countries ad- 
jacent, was the Apprehenſion of having their Ships continually 
taken by the Algerines and other Piratical States of Barbary. 
But the late King, to remove theſe Difficulties, was pleaſed 'te 
equip a ſmall Squadron for the Protection of the Daniſb Merchant- 
. Men in thoſe Seas; and declared that he would continue to ſend 
ſuch a Squadron every Spring, which at the ſame time that it 
exerciſed the Seamen in his Service, and ſecured the Trade of 
his Subjects, made the Flag of Denmark known and reſpected in 
thoſe Parts, and thereby promoted that Prince's capital Deſign 
of being conſidered as a Maritime Power. Whether the pre- 
ſent Monarch will be ſoon able to carry this into Execution, 
will depend upon the general Turn of Affairs in Europe, of 
which it is certain that no Prince is more capable of forming a 
true Judgment, or making a right Uſe. The War, while it 
continued, proved alſo favourable to thoſe Views, as it afforded 
the Danes an Opportunity of diſpoſing of dried Fiſh, and cther 
Commodities carried uſually into the Mediterranean by other 
Nations. It is alſo more than probable, that the Hopes of vend- 
ing Eaft India Goods in thoſe Countries, may have ſome Share 
in theſe Projects, though hitherto nothing can be affirmed on 
this Head with Certainty, becauſe the Treaties relating to theſe 
Points are, at leaſt moſt of them, as yet but in Embryo. But 
as a Peace has been concluded with the Piratical States in Africa, 
there is now no longer occaſion to ſend annual Squadrons inta 
the Mediterranean. 

It has been ſuggeſted by ſome Writers, that the Danes 
may have it in their Power to ſupply the French and other 
Nations with Beef, Butter, and other Proviſions, upon as 
ealy Terms as they can be had from Ireland, which would 
certainly prove a very great Advantage to them, and no ſmall 
Prejudice to us ; but it has fallen out unluckily for them during 
the Courſe of the laſt War, that a contagious Diſtemper pre- 
vailed amongſt their Cattle, which prevented thoſe Experi- 
ments from being made, by which this Matter might other- 
wiſe have been determined. However it is very certain, that 
Denmark and Norway can furniſh a Multitude of Commo- 
dities of Value in the Southern Parts of Europe; and where- 
ever they fix their Trade, it will neceſſarily occaſion a Con- 
nection of Intereſts, and thereby render the Crown of Denmark 
more conſiderable than ſhe has hitherto been; more eſpeci- 
ally if there be any Truth in what has been ſuſpected, that 
the late revoking the Treaty _ Commerce with the Dog 
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by the Court of Verſailles, was with a View to make Trial of 
what might be done by encouragi 4 a Fiſh-Trade from the 
Daniſh Dominions. This the D tch themſelves have appre- 
hended ; and it is one of the principal Reaſons why they have 
taken ſo much Pains in negociating with the Court of France, 
in order to get that Edict recalled, from a Jealouſy, that how 
indifferently ſoever this Trade may anſwer at firſt, yet in 
Time all Difficulties may be removed, eſpecially where two 
abſolute Monarchs are concerned, who can oblige their Subjects 
to do and bear what they pleaſe; which is a very high 
Advantage towards carrying either good or bad Meaſures into 
Execution. | 

I ſhall conclude this Article with endeavouring to explain the 
Conduct that Denmark ought to purſue, and that which the 
preſent King has all along purſued with regard to France. It is 
certain that formerly the cloſe Connection between the French 


and the Swedes,, made the Danes jealous of the former, and at- 


tached them more cloſely to the Maritime Powers ; but the 
preſent King of Denmark ſeems in ſome meaſure to deviate from 
this Point of Policy, and has, of late Years eſpecially, been 
careful to maintain a good Correſpondence with France, We 
muſt not however perſuade ourſelves from thence, that this 
Monarch has deſerted his old Principles, or that he is not as 
much convinced as any of his Predeceſſors of the Importance of 
his Friendſhip with Great Britain and Holland. | 


The Truth is, that the State of Things between Sweden 
and Denmark being very much altered, the King of Denmark 


has the leſs Reaſon at preſent to be jealous of the French In- 


fluence there. Beſides · this, we ought to conſider, that as it 


was not either the Intereſt or Intention of his Daniſh Majeſty 


to take any Share in the War lately determined, or to part 
with his Forces to any of the Powers engaged therein ; ſo his 
receiving Subſidies from France to do this, that is, to keep an 
exact Neutrality, which is alſo all that France deſires, is really 
receiving them for nothing; and it ought to be conſidered as 
a Maſter-piece of Policy, that his Daniſh Majeſty has found 
Ways and Means to oblige the French not only to pay theſe 
Subſidies, but alſo to grant his Subjects very conſiderable Ad- 
vantages in Trade for acting in ſuch a manner, as the Maxims 
of his Government would have led him to act independent of 
theſe Motives. 

But if Affairs ſhould alter, there is no doubt the King of 


| Denmark will alter his Conduct; for we may with greater 


Certainty reckon on the Behaviour of this Prince, than we can 
upon almoſt any other; becauſe we are ſure that he will 
always 


[85] 
always do what is fit for him to do, and neglect nothing that is 
ſuitable to his Dignity, to his Love for Peace, and his Regard 
for the true Intereſts of his Subjects. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


A brief View of the preſent State, modern Hiſtory, 
legal Conſtitution, political Intereſts, and parti- 
cular Views of the Crown and Republick of 

_ PoLANnD. | ; 


HERE is fo great a Mixture of Truth and Falſhood in 
| [ the Notions commonly received as to the Power and 
Circumſtances of this Government, that at the ſame time it 
becomes extreamly neceſſary, we find it alſo highly difficult 
to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh them. This Perplexity ariſes from 
a peculiar Circumſtance, which will be at large explained here- 
after, but of which we are alſo obliged to ſay ſomewhat here. 
The dominant Power in Poland is not a King, a Miniſter, a 
Council, or Senate, but the whole Body of the Nobility ; and 
the ruling Paſſion of this dominant Power, is to preſerve this 
Prerogative, which for the Sake of giving it a good Name, they 
are pleaſed to ſtile Liberty, in its full Extent. This therefore 
may be conſidered as the accidental Intereſt of Poland, that is, 
in contradiction to its real Intereſt ; which, as in all other 

Countries, is no other than the Good of the whole. | 
hut here lies the Misfortune, that, as the Perſons who purſue 
this accidental Intereſt have a conſtant Succeſſion, there is but 
yery little Ground to hope that the real Intereſt will ever pre- 
vail. Now this Circ ce makes the common Opinion of 
the Fickleneſs, Imbecility, and Inſtability of the Pokſb Govern- 
ment really true ; whereas, if any Method could be fallen upon 
to bring the Poles to underſtand, to vindicate, and ſupport their 
true Intereſt, nothing would be more falſe ; for they would then 
have a fixed and proper Syſtem, which they have a Force more 
than ſufficient to maintain; and inſtead of being one of the 
weakeſt and leaſt reſpected, Poland would become one of the 
moſt powerful, and in conſequence of that, one of the moſt 
conſidered Kingdoms in Europe. 

If the Reader will reflect upon this Remark, which is 
ſtrictly founded in Truth, 8 an be very ſeldom at a 2 
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for the Cauſes of the principal Events which occur in the 
Hiſtory of Poland in Times paſt, or make at this Day the 
Subject of our Gazettes. To render the Ground of our Af. 
ſertion clearer, it may be proper to inſiſt on a few Points rela- 
tive to this Country in general. If we conſider Poland with 
regard to its Extent, we ſhall find it thrice as big as France pro- 

rly ſo called; in its Figure it is nearly round, ſo that all its 
ras connect with each other, and are conſequently ca- 

ble of contributing to their mutual Nefence. It muſt indeed 
be owned, that the Fruits of Spain, the Flowers of Taly, and 
the Vines of Hungary, are not to be found in any Part of Po- 
land; neither can it be affirmed that the Cities and great Towns 
approach in Size to thoſe of Germany, or have any relation in 


point of Neatneſs to ſuch as we meet with in Holland; but not- 


wor yas this, the Country is far from being barren or thinly 
opled. 4 Eh | 

We may judge how plentifully it is ſtored with Corn, from 
its being fled the Granary of the North, and from the vaſt 
Quantities of that Commodity annually exported from Dant- 
zick; it abounds alſo in Cattle, without any Exaggeration be- 
yond moſt Countries in Europe ; its Foreſts furniſh Timber of 


all Sorts, and for all Uſes, and that in a Degree more than ſuf- 
— ficient for the Conſumption of its Inhabitants, notwithſtanding 


that they employ frequently Timber to thoſe Purpoſes, for which 
in other Countries they make uſe of Brick and Stone. Its 
Lakes are full of ſeveral Kinds of excellent Fiſh, and in the 
Woods and Heaths there is 5 and plenty of Game. Some 
Mines there are, more eſpecially of Salt, which are inex- 
hauſtible. The Climate is in Winter pretty ſevere; they have 


great Rains in the Autumn, but their Summers are generally 
ſpeaking warm and pleaſant. | 


The Poles are naturally active, hardy, and robuſt ; the Gen- 
try have many Virtues, they are open, generous, and hoſpitable, 
very civil to Strangers, and for the moſt part Men of Honour 
their greateſt Failing is Vanity, and a ſtrong Inclination to live 
after their Manner in a wild kind of Magnificence. As for the 
Poliſb Ladies, they are Women of ec Piety and Virtue; 


and as to the meaner Sort of People, they are confeſſedly lazy 


and ignorant, which however is rather to be charged on the 
Conſtitution of their Government, than any Defects in their 
Country; for where the Law has rendered Peaſants incapable of 
poſſeſſing Property, one cannot ſuppoſe they will take pains to 
acquire it. Their having no Ports, ſtrictly 2 except 
Dantzich, is the Reaſon that they have little Commerce wi 

their Neighbours; but this Deficiency muſt be alſo charged 


upon 
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upon their Government; for when they were in a better Con- 
dition in that Reſpect by their being in Poſſeſſion of Livonia, 
they ſhewed no great Inclination to improve them. Their 
Turn in general is to Arms and good Fellowſhip ; but from do- 
meſtick Feuds and Animolitics their Valour is moſtly 
rienced upon each other, and by their inteſtine Diviſions they 
have often become a Prey to thoſe Nations, whom if they had 
been united, they had Strength ſufficient not only to repulſe but 
to conquer. 

This makes them very good Neighbours, for their Ambition 
has never temptcd them, at leaſt for ſome Ages paſt, to make 
any Attempts upon others ; but then the Power of their Nobili- 
ty is ſo great, that the People are apt to ſhew but little Vigour 
in the Support of it; nor can this be wondered at in any Nation 
where the People cannot be properly ſaid to defend themſelves. 
The Poliſh Armies, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, have fought with 
Succeſs and Glory againſt the Turks and Tartars; but this was 
owing to their Nobility mounting on Horſeback, and deciding 
the Buſineſs in one or two Campaigns. 'The ſame thing that 
we collect from their Victories, we may infer alſo from their 
Defeats ; they have ſuffered deeply from their Wars with the 
Swedes, and of late have been greatly awed by the Ruſſians ; in 
both Caſes however this has been owing to their having to do 
with regular Forces, which a Crown Army compoſed of thin 
> og under a bad Diſcipline and poorly paid, could never 
reſiſt. | | eit 

While their Monarchs had a reaſonable Degree of Power, 
they protected them from ſuch Misfortunes, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, by the eſtabliſhing a proper Militia, to whom they aſſign- 
ed Lands in lieu of Pay; but through Errors in Government 
thoſe Regulations have been long ſubverted, and the Cofacks, 
who in former times were the Defence of Poland, act now on 
the Side of their Enemies. But after all, perhaps-none of theſe 
Miſtakes are irretrievable; and if the preſent Weakneſs and 
Diſtreſs of that Kingdom, which is greater than ever, ſhould 
at laſt inſpire them with a true Notion of their Errors, and in+ 
cline them to Amendment, it might ſtill appear their Caſe is not 
paſt Remedy; tho' if nothing of this kind happens, it will be 
very ſoon. Their Neighbours have already encroached upon 
them in ſuch a manner, as nothing but their Factions could have 
encouraged, and nothing but their Folly and want of publick 
Spirit could have brought a brave Nation to bear. But it is 
now time to purſue our ordinary Method, and to enter upon a 
Series of Facts neceſſary to render theſe, as well as our ſubſequent 
Reflections intelligible | ; 2 
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There are few Hiſtories more confuſed than that of Poland, 

inſomuch that we know little or nothing with Certainty, or 
at leaſt with Certainty enough for our Purpoſe, before the 
Reign of Fagellon, who mounted the Throne in the latter 
End of the fourteenth Century. He was Grand Duke of Li- 
thuania and a Pagan; but on his being elected King of Poland 
he became a Chriſtian, and took Care to make his Subjects ſo; 
he alſo. united the whole of his hereditary Dominions to thoſe of 
Poland, which induced the Poles to have ſuch a Regard for his 
Memory, as to preſerve the Crown in his Family until his Male 
Line extinguiſhed in Sigiſmund Auguſius in 1552. 
After much Confuſion and a long Struggle between the two 
Factions, Henry Duke of Anjou, Brother to Charles IX. of France, 
was elected King of Poland, in preference to Maximilian of 
Auſtria ; but before he had enjoyed the Crown four Months, 
his Brother died, and Henry returned privately into France, 
which Kingdom he governed by the Name Henry III. and this 
Election and ſhort Reign introduced that Correſpondence be- 
tween the French and the Poles, which has ſubſiſted ever ſince, 
but very little to the Advantage of the latter. : 

At firſt, the Nobility of Poland expreſſed prodigious Reſent- 
ment at the Uſage they had met with ; King Henry having 
taken the Advantage of a dark Night to make his Eſcape and 
to deſert that Throne, to which, not without much Trouble 
and Sollicitations, he had been admitted ; and therefore upon 
his Abdication, the Party which had eſpouſed the Cauſe of 
Maximilian of Auſtria, endeavoured to revive his Pretenſions, 
and to place upon his Head that Diadem which his Rival had 


>__quitted ; but however they were not able to carry their Point, 


the Majority of the Poles being inclined to choſe a Prince 
that they were ſure would reſide amongſt them; a Thing 
they could no more expect from Maximilian than from Henry 
| — _ conſidering the Views the former of theſe Princes had 
n 

It was for this Reaſon, more eſpecially, that they made 
Choice of Stephen Batori, Prince of Tranſilvania, who had 
already gained a great Reputation by his Courage. He found 
notwithſtanding ſome Difficulties to ſtruggle with in the begin- 
ning of his Reign ; for a — 2 declared againſt 


him, and ſeized upon the City of Dantzict on the Behalf of 
Maximilian. King Stephen, however, took the wiſeſt Way to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the Throne of Poland, by marrying Anne 
the Siſter of Sigiſnund Auguſtus, of the Royal Houſe of Ja- 
gellon, which procured him the Affection of all his Subjects. 
After reducing Dantzict, he engaged in a War' againſt the 
- - Muſcovites, 


\ 
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Myſcovites, from whom he recovered: all that they had taken 
from the Poles; and his Succeſs in this War enabled him to 
ſettle the rain, which in the Poliſb Language fignifies the 
Frontiers, which before his Time had been a wide and wild 
Deſart. | 
He was likewiſe the Author of the Military Tenures among 
the Poles, by which he rendered them the beſt _— in the 
World. But becauſe he very well knew that Horſe alone was 
not a Strength ſufficient to defend ſuch a Kingdom ; and was 
ſenſible alſo that the Nobility would never ſerve on Foot, he 
deviſed a new Militia compoſed of the Cofſacks, a rough and 
barbarous Race of People, who had hitherto been the Plague 
and Scourge of Poland, and on whom he beſtowed the rain, 
where he ſettled them in ſuch a manner, that the Poles might 
always command a great Body of Infantry, without being at 
any more than an eaſy Expence. Thus he wiſely provided for 
the interior Security of the Kingdom on one hand, and for its 
Protection againſt the Muſcovites, Tartars, and Turks on the 
other. For thoſe People being in part ſettled in the Iſlands of 
the Bory/thenes or Nieper; they from thence made the moſt dread- 
ful Incurſions by the Black Sea into the Territories of the Turks, 
taking and burning the Cities Sinope and Trebiſonde, and even 
pillaging the Suburbs of Conſtantinople, "hg : 
This great King died in 1586, at a Time when he was en- 
gaged in a War with the Turks, and left behind him a Reputa- 
tion as great as that of any Prince of his Time, and bequeathed 
to the Pzles as a Legacy, ſuch a Military Eſtabliſhment, as duly 
attended to would have always defended them from the Ambi- 
tion of their Neighbours; but which by their Seditions, Factions, 
— — gradually decayed, and is now in a great mea- 
ure loſt. gs | IN 
The Peace and Proſperity of Poland, as it was reſtored b 
King Stephen, ſeemed to be deſtroyed at his Death ; for chough 
at all the Poliſb Elections, Diſcord and Confuſion had been and 
are ſtill common, yet we read of none fo great as at this Time, 
the Nation being equally involved in Religious and Political Diſ- 
putes ; ſo that on one ſide the Lutherans came into the Field 
with ten thouſand Men, and on the other the Senate had a great 
Body of good Troops to ſupport the Catholick Cauſe. The 
Competitors for the Crown were three, each ſupported by a nu- 
merous and powerful Faction. 
The firſt was Theodore, Czar of Ruſſia; the ſecond Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Auſtria, who now for the third time 
pretended to the Crown; the third was Sigi/mund, Prince of 
Sweden, It was argued in favour. of the firſt, that if * 


King Charles Guſtavus, but how he got Poſſeſtion of them again 
is 
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elected he would render Poland the moſt powerful 1 in 
he 


Europe, by adding thereto all the Dominions of Ruſſia. 

perſonal good Qualities of the ſecond were chiefly inſiſted upon, 
and which is pretty ſingular, he was ſupported by the Pope's Nun» 
cio and the Lutherans. As for the laſt, he was the Son of the 
Siſter of their late King Sigiſmund, and conſequently the Heir 
Male of the Family of . — n, and for this Reaſon chiefly, by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Senate, was choſen on the ninth of Augu/? 


1587. 

Phe Archduke Maximilian however marched with an Ar- 
my into Poland to diſpute this Election, but was routed in 
two Engagements; and in the laſt being made Priſoner, was 
obliged to renounce all his Pretenſions to the Crown of Po- 

By this Means Sigiſnund III. became the peaceable 
Poſſeſſor of the Kingdom, but was diſappointed in the De- 
fign he formed of keeping that of Sweden alſo : for as he 
was a violent Papiſt, the Swedes refuſed to acknowledge him, 


and therefore placed upon the Throne the Duke of Sunder- 
mania, which occaſioned a long War between the two King- 


doms. He reigned forty-four Years, and in that Time gave 
ſignal Proofs of his Courage and Conduct, particularly againſt 


the Turks, tho' in the Wars againſt the Swedes he was very un- 


fortunate, 
He was ſucceeded, tho' not without a great Struggle, by his 
eldeſt Son Liadiſſaus VII. who was choſen the 13th of November 
1632. This Monarch proved very ſucceſsful in the Begin- 
ning of his Reign 1 the Ruſſians, the Turks, and Stuedes; 
forcing each of them to make Peace with the Poles upon Terms 
advantageous to that Nation. But in the Year 1637, Diſtur- 
bances broke out with reſpe& to the Coſſacks ; for the Poliſh 
Nobility having acquired great Eftates in the rain, prevailed 
upon the King to take away from that Militia the Privileges 
ted them a HY Stephen, which proved of very bad 
equence to the Nation ; that Diſpute laſted beyond the 
Date of that King's Life, which determined on the 20th of 
May 1648. Tet 
Be was ſucceeded by his Brother, John Caſimir, who had 


1 2 


aimed at the Crown when Uladiſlaus was choſen, afterwards 
became a Jeſuit, and was promoted to the Rank of a Cardinal, 
which he reſigned in hopes of the Crown. After his Election 
he married his Brother's Widow, a French Woman ; to whoſe 
Intrigues were chiefly owing all the Misfortunes that attended 
his Reign. We have in our Account of the Kingdom of 
Sweden ſhewn how he was driven out of his Dominions by 


Tr. = 

is a Point of Hiſtory ſo little known, that it may not be amiſt 
to inſert it here. The Danes having attacked the Swedifh 
Dominions, King Charles offered to give up all his Conqueſts 
in Poland for 800000 Rixdollars, which Offer was readily 
accepted ; but the Poles found it very difficult to raiſe the 
Money. The Elector of Brandenburgh, who had called in the 
Stwedes, perceiving that he was like to loſe their Aſſiſtance, 
privately propoſed to the Poles to pay this Money and to 


aſſiſt them againſt the Swedes, if they would renounce the 


Sovereignty of the Ducal Pruſſia, which he held as a Vaſlal 
to the ——1* of Poland: this was accepted and performed on 
both Sides, and ratified in the famous Treaty of Oliva, by 
which the Poles ended all their Differences with their Neigh- 
bours. | N 

This Circumſtance Sir Robert Southwell declared, at a Meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, he had from the Mouth of the Elector 
of Brandenburgh. After this King 17 might have reign- 
ed in Peace, if he had not formed a Project to render himſelf 
abſolute, in order to which he raiſed an Army of thirty thou- 
ſand Men, moſt of them Germans. But this Deſign bein 
diſcovered, Prince Lubomirſei, the Crown General, at the Heac 
of the Poliſh Troops, fell upon the King's Army, defeated them 
totally, and made their General, who was a Frenchman, Pri- 
ſoner. | 

We need not wonder that after ſuch a Blow as this, the 
King ſhould be out of Humour with his Subjects, or that his 
Subjects ſhould have no longer any Confidence in ſuch a Prince; 


but the Methods he took to be revenged on them deſerves to 


be made known, more eſpecially as they proceeded from the 
Advice given him by his French Queen, and thoſe of her 
Nation, whom ſhe procured to be admitted into his Council. 
In the firſt place, he excited the Co//acks to rebel, and to 
throw off their Subjection to Poland, a Thing fo baſe as would 
never have been believed, if he had not been weak enough to 
have written a Letter under his own Hand to their Generals 
for that Purpoſe, which they produced, and thereby proved it 
inconteſtably. 

Another Scheme of his, ſtill meaner than the former, anſwer'd 
his End more effectually. He pretended to be very ſorry for 
the Miſchiefs he had occaſioned, and having called a Diet at 
Leopold, he there propoſed redreſſing publick Grievances, and 
paying the Army. The beſt Expedient that could be found to 

ect this, was to call in the Gold and Silver of the Kingdom, 
and recoin it. But this having been found deficient, the States 


conſented to have vaſt Quantities of Copper coined, 2 
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before had been very ſcarce in the Country, and to raiſe its in- 
trinfick Value to almoſt double the common Standard. With 
this Money the King paid the Publick for what they. brought 
In, as likewiſe the Arrears of the Army, but kept all the Gold 
and Silver, which he afterwards remitted into France, and ſoon 
followed himſelf, when he had beggared the Nation, for which 
the Poles abhor his Name even to this Day, e. 

He had now reigned twenty Years with very little Quiet, and 
leſs Credit; he ſaw plainly that it was impoſſible for him to enjoy 
the One, or to recover the Other in Poland; and therefore he 
reſolved to reſign the Crown, which he accordingly did in the 
Church of St. Jahn at Warſaw, Sept. 16, 1668 ; and afterwards | 
retiring into France, died at Nevers in December 1671. But as 


| he was Abbot of St. Germains near Paris, he was buried there 


under a magnificent Tomb of Braſs, with a pompous Latin 
Inſcription, attributing te him many Virtues which he never 
Had, and in which there is not the leaſt mention of thoſe Follies 


and Vices by which he loſt his Honour and his Crown. 


- This Reſignation threw the Kingdom of Poland into freſh 
Diſtractions, for immediately four Candidates declared them- 


ſelves ; the firſt was the Great Prince of Ruſſia, on whoſe behalf 


the Czar his Father made large Offers. Ihe ſecond was the 


Duke of Newbourg, ſupported by the French Intereſt. The 


third was the Duke of Lorrain, who had the German Faction 
for his Friends. The fourth was the Son of the Prince of Conde, 
eſpouſed. by many of the — out of Reſpect to his Father. 
The firſt and the laſt of theſe Candidates were ſoon laid aſide, 
but the Factions of the other two were of ſuch equal Strength, 
that a Civil War was apprehended. | | 
The Palatine Opalinſti however changed the whole Face of 


Affairs by a Speech, in which he told them, that it was a Shame 


they ſhould either admit of a Foreign Prince, or ſuffer Fo- 
reigners to preſcribe to them who ſhould be their King ; that 
their Anceſtors did not act in this manner; but when they 
found themſelves in ſuch a Situation, made choice of their 
Countryman Piaſtus, diſtinguiſhed only by his Virtues, who 
governed them ſo prudently, that tho? he lived to be one hun- 
dred and twenty, his Death was as much regretted as if he had 
been cut off in the Flower of his Age. This Speech was ſo 
well received that the whole Aſſembly cried out, A Piat A 
Piaſt! which is ſince become a Phraſe to expreſs a Poliſh Can- 
didate in Oppoſition to a Stranger. 

At the next Meeting the ſame Palatine was called upon 
to name one of the Nobility worthy of the Crown ; upon 


which he made another Speech, at the Cloſe of which he =_ 
AE pole 
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poſed Prinee Michael Wieſnowiſki, who was deſcended from 2 
Brother of Jagellon. He was not remarkable for Parts, for 
Courage, or Fortune; and it was generally ſuſpected that he 
was mentioned to make way for ſome other powerful Noble- 
man ; but it ſo fell out, that as the Palatine pronounced his 
Name, a Swarm of Bees flew over his Head, upon which the 
People cried out unanimouſly, God ſave King M1CHAEL ! That 
Prince, who was himſelf preſent, broke out into Tears, declared 
that he was very unfit for a Crown, and begged they would 
proceed to a new Election, but it was to no Purpoſe; the Diet 
perſiſted in their Choice, ſo he became a King whether he would 
or not. | ; 
Michael * having thus had the Crown forced upon 
him by the plainer and honeſter part of the Aſſembly, was 
crowned on the ſeventeenth of September 1670: He had been, 
while a Youth, one of the Lords of the Bedchamber to the 
Emperor er, who notwithſtanding conſented very readi- 
ly to his Marriage with the Princeſs Eleonora of Auſtria his 
| iter, which at firſt raiſed ſome Jealouſies and Diſcontents 
amongſt the Nobility, who were afraid he made this Match 
with a View to enlarge his Power at the Expence of the 


public Liberty; but the Eaſineſs of his Temper, and his Rea- 


dineſs to conſent to whatever they aſked, very ſoon convinced 
them, that their Fears were groundleſs ; and that they had no- 
thing to dread from this Monarch on the Side at leaſt of his 
Ambition. 

But in the Year 1672, the Turks under Pretence of havin 
taken the Cofſacks under their Protection, invaded Poland, an 
very ſoon made themſelves Maſters of Kaminech, the Capital 
of Podolia, a Place till then eſteemed impregnable; and fo 
much ſuperior their Forces appeared to any, that he could raiſe 
againſt them, that the King reſolved to make the beſt Peace 
he could, which however proved a very indifferent one; for 
by it he covenanted to give a great Sum of Money for 
ſparing that City and its Inhabitants, and ftipulated beſides, 
that he would pay the Turks a conſtant Tribute of 22,000 
Gold Ducats per Annum. As advantageous as this muſt ap- 
pear, the Turks nevertheleſs were not long before they renew- 
ed their Hoſtilities, which obliged the Crown-General Sobzeſe: 
to venture a Battle under great Diſadvantages, in which how- 

ever he gained a compleat as well as unexpected Victory. But 
the King did not live to receive the Pleaſure of this News, dying 


ſuddenly on the ſixteenth of November 1673, not without ſtrong 
Suſpicions of Poiſon, He was thirty-two Years of Age, a Man 


of much Mildneſs, Moderation, and Piety ; but one who _ 
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far enough from having the great Qualities requiſite to fill the 
— with Dignity, more eſpecially in ſuch a Country as 
oland. f 
The next Diet of Election was attended as uſual with 
great Confuſion; the Candidates were the Czar of Muſcouy's 
youngeſt Son; the Prince of Tranſilvania; the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh's eldeſt Son; the Duke of Lorrain and the Prince of 
Conde were alſo named, with ſome others. At laſt there were 
three Factions form'd ; the firſt of the Lithuanians, who were 
for the Duke of Lorrain; the ſecond of the Poliſo Nobility, who 
were moſt of them for the Duke of Neuburgh's Son; and 
the Army, who pretended to be for the French Prince, who 
tho? not named, was underſtood (as I have faid) to be the 
Prince of Conde. By Degrees all the Factions were reduced 
to two, one for the Duke of Lorrain, and the other for the 


French Prince. | 


In the End however, this Election, like the former, was 


decided ſuddenly by a Speech. The Palatine of Ruſſia ſtood 


forth and ſaid, That the Lithuanians had diſhonoured their 


Country, by proteſting ſo violently as they had done againſt 


&« a Piaſt or Native of Poland; that it was dangerous at this 
& Juncture to chooſe a German Prince; and that for his part 
c he would jpeak his Sentiments plainly. That they were on 
cc the Point of ſinking into the loweſt State of Contempt, if 
& they had not been delivered by the late Victory over the 
& Turks, and that as it was won by the Crown-General Sobieſti; 


“ ſo he only deſerved to be King, by whoſe Courage and Con- 


duct they ſtill remained a People.” This did the Buſineſs 
effectually; for though the Lithuanians proteſted againſt it that 
Day, yet they recanted the next, and ſo the Election became 
unanimous, which was the more ſingular as it was perfectly juſt 
and reaſonable. | 

Fohn Sobieſti being thus raiſed to the Crown, was deſirous 
of proſecuting the War againſt the Turks, in which he was 


very indifferently ſeconded by the Nobility, who tho' they 


before promiſed an Army of 60,000 Men, yet made a Diffi- 
culty of furniſhing him with 40, ooo after he was elected. The 
King, notwithſtanding this, carried on the War, and in the 
Year 1675 he obtained the greateſt Victory the Poles ever had 
to boaſt ; for in the Neighbourhood of the City of Leopold, with 
5000. Men in an open Plain he defeated 60,000 Turks and Tar- 
tars, who fled in one Night as many Leagues as they had march- 
ed in three Days; and afterwards with an Army. of 15,000 
Men he drove above an 100,000 Turks and Tartars out of Po- 


When 


dolia. 
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When he had thus ſecured the Peace of the Kingdom, he 
returned to Cracow, where on the ſecond of February 1676, 
he was crowned with great Magnificence. He made a ve 
honourable Peace with the Infidels not long after, which laſted 
till the Year 1683. In that Year they invaded Germany, and 
beſieged Vienna, to the Relief of which the King of Poland 
marched with 20,000 Men; and having joined the Electors of 
Bavaria and Saxony, and the Duke of Lorrain, who had about 
the ſame Number, he on the twelfth of September attacked the 
Grand Vizir, who had an Army of near 200,000, entirely de- 
feated them, forcing them to raiſe the Siege, and fly with the 
utmoſt Precipitation. The King made his Entry into Vienna 
through the Breach with the — Standard of the Turks, taken 
by his Troops carried before him. 

He afterwards continued the War for ſome time longer, tho? 
he thought himſelf but indifferently treated by the Emperor. 
On his Return into Poland, he met with much Uneaſineſi 
and Diſcontent; the Nobility apprehending that he intended 
to made the Crown hereditary in his Family, and that it was 
with this View he hoarded up ſo much _— 3 for it was com- 
puted that in the Space of twenty Years, he 


tion of Diſtempers, which carried him off the ſeventeenth of 
June 1696, in the ſixty-ſixth Year of his Age, and twenty- 
ſecond of his Reign. At the Time of his Deceaſe, he was 
Oldeſt, the Richeſt 
ed Monarch in 3 
Aſter the King's Death, Cardinal Radziouſei, Archbiſhop of 
Gneſna, and Primate of the Kingdom, took the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Government, as is uſual, upon him, and notified 
the King's Death to Foreign Princes, and to all the Governors 
of the Provinces, and adviſed with the Senators that were then 
at 2 as to the moſt proper Method and the fitteſt Time 
to chuſe 
Auguſt 1696, for the Convocation of the grand Diet; but there 
appearing ſeveral Competitors, and thoſe too ſupported by power- 
ful Factions, it was thought neceſſary to take more Time to 
appeaſe the Diſſentions of the Nobility; for which Reaſon the 
Overture of the Diet was deferred to the fifteenth of May 


1097. | 

Mer then choſe the Sieur Belinſti for their Speaker, whom 
they call Marſhal. The chief Competitors were Prince Jamei 
of Poland, and his Brother Prince Alexander, the Prince of 
Conti, Don Livio Odeſchalchi, and Prince Lewis of Baden; 
but at laſt the Elector of Saxony unexpectedly came to the 
FLY Frontiers 

I 


aved near two Mil- 
lions Sterling. His Cares and Fatigues brought on a Complica- 


„ and for perſonal Courage the moſt renown= 


a new King. They fixed upon the twenty-ninth of 
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| Frontiers of Poland with 8000 Men, and declared himſelf a 


Candidate, having a Twelvemonth before privately abjured his 


3 to qualify himſelf for this Crown, which procured him 
the 


tereſt of the Pope and Clergy; ſo that at length no conſi- 
derable Party appeared but for him, the Prince of Conti, and 
Prince James. 
The Cardinal Primate, with a great Number of the Palatins, 
ſupported the Intereſt of the Prince of Conti, the French having 
for ſeveral Vears before given a great Character of his Merit and 
Valour, which made the King of France believe that he would 
undoubtedly carry that Crown, as it is probable he would have 
done, had he been in Perſon as near the Place of Election as the 
Elector of Saxony was; for on the 26th of June, being the Day 
of Election, the Diet drew out into the Field, and he had that 
Day more Votes than either the Elector of Saxony or Prince 
James, which the Primate obſerving, went with his Party and 
immediately proclaimed him King, 

But the two other Parties knowing that this could not be 
legally done, without the unanimous Conſent of the Diet, pro- 
teſted againſt it; and Prince James perceiving his Party to be 
the. weakeſt, and having always been in the Intereſt of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, as being married to the Siſter of the Em- 


preſs and Queen of Spain, reſigned all his Intereſt to the Elector 


of Saxony, who was likewiſe ſupported by the Emperor. Theſe 
two Parties being thus united, were more numerous than that 
of the Prince of Conti; and therefore coming next Day into 
the Field, they got the Biſhop of Cujavia,, after the Pri- 
mate had refuſed it, to proclaim Frederic Auguſtus of Saxony 
King of Poland, and ſent Ambaſſadors to defire him to ac- 
cept of the Crown; he accordingly entered the Kingdom with 
his Forces, and marched directly to Cracow, where he was 
crowned, 

The other _y endeavoured however to maintain their 
Election; but the Prince of Conti, who came from Dantzzich, 
finding that he ſhould have no more Friends in Poland than he 
purchaſed with his Money, and that they would continue ſo 
no longer than they were ſupplied with it, determined to quit 
his Claim, as he did, and fo left the peaceable Poſſeſſion to 
King Auguſtus; who notwithſtanding this was far enough 
from meeting with that Duty and Reſpect which he hoped 
for; ſo that new Diſturbances were on the Point of ariſing im- 
mediately, if they had not been prevented by the Wiſdom and 
Moderation of the King. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1700, he had brought Things 
into ſome tolerable Degree of Order, and might very Lira 

| ably 
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bably have reigned peaceably enough, inaſmuch as with all the 
great Qualities that could be wiſhed for in a Prince, he had an 
Affability and Freedom in his Behaviour that was very engaging, 
and withal an almoſt boundleſs Generoſity, which is a Quality 
much eſteemed in all Countries, but more eſpecially acceptable 
in Poland. I ſay, notwithſtanding what was paſt, he might have 
reigned as quietly as any of his Predeceſſors, if he had not a 
little raſhly embarked himſelf in a Quarrel with the King of 
Sweden, in the Manner we have already related in ſome of our 
former Articles. pray pes of 

This it was that gave an Opportunity to that Faction which 
had ſupported the Prince of Conti, once more to make head 
againſt the King, under Pretence that he had violated the Laws 
by bringing in his Saxon Troops, and by taking other Steps that 
were inconſiſtent with the Convention into which they had en- 
tered at the Time of his Election, and which, according to their 
Conſtitution, was to be the ſole Rule of his Government. The 
King of Sweden encouraged this Party, and even went fo far as 
to hint to them, that the only Way to make themſelves eaſy and 
gain his Friendſhip, was to declare the Throne vacant, and 
ele a new King; which when they ſaw that Monarch in a 
Condition to ſupport them, they made no Scruple of doing, and 
| accordingly they made choice of Stan;/iaus Leczenſki Palatine of 
Pofnania, a young Nobleman about the fame Age with the King 
of Sweden, who on the fourth of October 1705 was crowned at 
Warſaw. | 4 

The next Year. his Confederate Charles XII. of Sweden enter- 
ed Saxony, where he reduced King Auguſtus to ſuch extreme 
Diſtreſs, that he was glad to make Peace upon ſuch Terms, as 
were impoſcd on him by his Enemy, amongſt which the hardeſt 
was this, that he. ſhould acknowledge the Title, and write a 
Letter of Felicitation to Staniſlaus as King of Poland: In the 
ſucceeding Year the laſt mentioned Prince was acknowledged by, 
all the Powers in Europe; but the Year following, that is, in 
1708, the King of Sweden being defeated in the famous Battle 
of Pultowa, it ſoon became evident, notwithſtanding theſe Re- 
cognitions, that Staniſſaus would loſe his Kingdom almoſt as 
ſoon as he had acquired it. He had indeed a Body of Swedifh 
Troops about him, with which for ſome time he endeavoured to 
maintain himſelf in Poſſeſſion ; but at length found he was un- 
der a Neceſſity of quitting his Country, and following the Se- 
diſb Monarch into the Dominions of the Grand Signor. 82 

In 1709 King Auguſtus reſumed the Sovereignty, and be- 
fore the End of the Year: the Swedes were obliged to retire ab- 
ſolutely out of the Kingdom. * 1710, King Auguſtus hats a 
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Diet at Warſaw, where he was congratulated - by the Senate and 
Nobility on his Return, and the neceſſary Reſolutions taken to 
ſecure his peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Throne; but the Meaſures 
which beſt ſecured him were thoſe taken by himſelf, by keeping 
near his Perſon a confiderable Body of his faithful Saxons, wh. 
acceding to the Treaty concluded between the Czar and the 
Turks, which delivered the Poles from the Dangers of a Foreign 
War, tho' it was far enough from extinguiſhing their domeſtic 
Factions. ; 

In the Year 1713, there was a Conſpiracy formed againſt the 
King, but it was happily diſcovered and — he thought 
fit thereupon, after making the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for ſettling 
the Affairs of the Kingdom, to retire for ſome time into Saxony, 
whence he did not return till the Year following, when he found 
new Symptoms of- Jealouſy and Diſcontent in that 2 
with which he was much offended; becauſe to purchaſe the 

Good-will of the Poles, he had voluntarily pardoned two of his 
| —— Enemies, remitted a third Part of the Taxes for 

e Support of the Army, and had ordered thirteen Regiments 
of his German Troops to leave the Kingdom. | 

Some of the diſcontented Senators demanded a Diet on 
Horſeback, which his Majefty refuſed to call, becauſe he fore- 
faw it could anſwer no End, but that of giving Rebellion the 
Colour of a legal Proceeding. There were however ſome of 
the Nobility who actually to mount, and ſhewed a Diſ- 
_ of holding ſuck an Aſſembly without the Royal Licenſe; 

ut - the King prevented this, by declaring poſitively that he 
would treat as Rebels all who ſhould preſume to meet together 
without ſuch an Authority as the Conſtitution had rendered re- 
quiſite; and to incline theſe People to hearken more _— 
to Reaſon, he recalled his German Troops; and having alſo 
renewed the Peace with the Turi, he began to enjoy more 
uiet that he had done from the Time he firſt aſcended the 
ne. 

In the Year 1724 happened the unfortunate Affair of Thorn, 
which had like to have plunged the Republick into a War 
with moſt of the Proteſtant Powers in Europe. The City of 
Thorn is one of the moſt conſiderable in that Part of Prufſia 
which belongs to Poland, and is generally ſpeaking inhabited 
by Proteſtants; there were however ſome Papiſts, and they 
had invited a few Jeſuits thither to educate their Children. 
Some of their Scholars quarrelled with the Townſmen, this 
occaſioned a Riot, and the pulling down a Part of the Houſe 
In which the Jeſuits lived ; upon which, the Magiſtrates not in- 
terpoſing in time, ſome other Exceſſes were committed, _— 
IN | . 
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this a Tribunal was erected, compoſed of ſome Grandees and 
Senators of Poland, who after examining into the Affair, cauf- 
ed the chief Magiſtrate Mr. Reuſner to be beheaded, and 
ſome of the Townſmen to be hanged and their Bodies burnt ; 
they likewiſe changed the Magiſtrates of the Town 7 
to the Treaty of Gra, which obliged the Crowns of Grea 
Britain, Sweden, and Pruſſia to interpoſe, as Guarantees of 
that Treaty, in favour of the Proteſtants ; but the Aﬀair being 
drawn into a Negotiation, the bad Effects that were appre- 
hended from thoſe violent Proceedings were prevented, though. 
the Proteſtants had not that Juſtice done them, which from 
the Nature of that Treaty, and the Power of thoſe Courts 
that interpoſed on 'their Behalf, they had juſt Reaſon to 


here followed not long after another troubleſome Affair, 
which becauſe it may hereafter be revived and create new Dif- 
puter, it is neceſſary we ſhould conſider more at * The 
tchy of Courland, which was anciently a Part of Livonia, 
was a Fief of the Crown of Poland, and had been held as ſuch 
by the Family of Ketler, from the Year 1561. William Duke 
of Courland married, in the Year 1710, the Princeſs Anm of 
Ruſſia, Daughter to the Czar John, and Niece to the Czar 
Peter, but died without leaving any Children of that Marriage: 
By his Demiſe the Dutchy deſcended to his Uncle Ferdinand; 
but the Dutcheſs Dowager took Poſſeſſion of it by Force, and 
the Duke was obliged to live at Dantzick in very indifferent 
Circumſtances. ; 
The King of Pruſſia laboured to procure this Country for 
the Margrave of Brandenburgh Swedt, who offered to pay 
the Debts with which it was charged ; but the Grandees of 
Poland were ſtrongly inclined to let it remain no longer a 
ſeparate Dutchy, but rather to unite and incorporate it with the 
reſt of Poland, to be governed in the ſame manner as other 
Parts of the Kingdom. The Nobility of Courland, who are 
very numerous, were extremely alarmed at this, and therefore 
in the Name of Duke Ferdinand called a general Diet in order 
to elect a Succeſſor, in which they choſe Count Maurice of 
Saxony, the natural Son of King 77 afterwards ſo well 
known to the · World by the Title of Marſhal Saxe. But Duke 
Ferdinand having diſavowed the Edict by which the Aſſembly 
was called, and the Poles highly reſenting this Election, King 
Auguſtus was forced to declare againſt his Son, and he was, tho 
_ without Difficulty, compelled to retire by the Ruſſian 
roops, # | 
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This was in the Year 1728, and from that Time Poland 
more and more uneaſy, from an 9 that the 
ing intended to ſecure the Crowe to the Electoral Prince on 
his Peceale, which they pretended was a high Violation of 
their Conſtitution ; tho' their Election of this very King rather 
than Prince James Sobieſet was the firſt Inſtance that ever hap- 
pened in Poland of the deceaſed King's Son being ſet aſide ; their 
Crown, tho” always elective, having gone in a direct Line for 
eight hundred Vears. King Auguſtus laboured all he could to 
ſatisfy the Nobility, and to compoſe their Differences, but to 
no Purpoſe. „ ; ; 
His Sickneſs hindered him from holding a Diet at Grodns for 
that Year, and the next the Factions were ſo high that no Diet 
could be held; upon which the King retired much diſſatisfied 
into Saxony, and the Lithuanians drew up a ſtrong Proteſt againſt 
His leaving the Kingdom without the Conſent of the Senate, and 
ſpecified therein alſo ſeveral other Grievances. The King called 
another Diet in 1730, which broke up without coming to any 
Reſolution. In 1732, he called a third extraordinary Diet at 
Warſaw with no better Effect. He ſummoned however a fourth 
extraordinary Diet in the . of 1733, but was prevented 
from holding it, by Death. His Deceaſe happened on the 27th 
of January that Year, and left the Affairs of this Country in 
great Confuſion. | 
It is recent in every one's Memory, that the Death of King 
Auguſtus of Poland gave riſe to a bloody War between the 
Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon; but how this came about, and 
what were the Meaſures taken by the different Parties from the 
Beginning of that Affair to the End, is not ſo generally under- 
ſtood, and yet there is nothing that deſerves to be better known 
than the Myſtery of this whole Tranſaction. | 
The late Emperor, Charles the VIth, was very far from being 
ſatisfied with the Conduct of King Auguſtus in the latter Part 
of his Reign, becauſe he ſuſpected, not without Grounds, that 
he had ſome Engagements with the Courts of France and Bava- 
ria, far from being favourable to the Pragmatick Sanction; for 
which Reaſon the Imperial Intereſt was employ'd in Poland ra- 
ther to traverſe than promote the King's View with reſpect to 
the Succeſſion, _ 
But when his Poliſb Majeſty was dead, and the Imperial Court 
found his Son the preſent King very tractable with reſpect to its 
favourite Point the Pragmatick bandlion; this gave a new Turn 


to the Counſels of the Court of Vienna, and engaged them to 
On 


favour that Meaſure which they had hitherto impeded, 
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2 On the other hand, France from firſt to laſt openly fup=. 


ported the Intereſt of King Staniſſaus, whoſe Hiſtory, ſrom 
the Time of his being driven out of Poland, is, in few Words, 
this. His generous Friend the King of Sweden affigned him 
his paternal Inheritance the little Dutchy of Deux Ponts for 
his Subſiſtence, which he held ſo long as that Prince lived, 
but upon his Demiſe the next Heir took Poſſeſſion, and 
King ar ne was forced to retire to Straſburgh, where he 
lived on the Bounty as well as under the Protection of his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who in the Year 1725 married the 
Princeſs Mary his Daughter ; which conſequently intereſted 
France extremely in bis Favour. His numerous Alliances, his 
ſhining Virtues, and his being freer from Vices than almoſt any 
Prince of his Time, had preſerved him many Friends in Po- 
land; ſo that it was no difficult Matter for the Marqueſs De 
Monti, the French Ambaſſador in that Kingdom at the Death 
of King Auguſtus, in Conjunction with the Primate, to form 
a potent Faction in his F avour, more eſpecially as they were 
both Men of great Abilities. 3 
But the Electoral Prince of Saxony _ ſupported by the 
Courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh, a double Election enſued. 
King Staniſlaus, who paſſed into that Country immediately after 
the Throne became vacant, went to Warſau, where he was 
received and treated as King, but was — ſoon driven out 
again by the Ruſſian Army commanded by Count Munich, and 
obliged to retire to Dantzict, in which he ſuſtained a long Siege, 
ran great Hazards, ſuffered many Hardſhips, and at laſt with 
infinite Difficulty made his Eſcape to — where he was 
honourably protected by the late King of Pruſſia. . 
It the mean time the Crowns of France and Spain broke with 
the Emperor, upon Pretence of this Diſpute, and of his having 


ſupported King Auguſtus III. and proſecuted that War with great 


Vigour in Germany and 1[taly; till at laſt having carried their 
Point, and forced the Emperor to a Peace, all the Care that was 


taken of King Staniſſaus was, that he ſhould enjoy the Title of 


_ of Poland and the Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of Lorrain 
for Life, and on the other hand France and Spain acknowledged 
King Auguſtus. | 2 

It was very clear from their whole Management of this 
Affair, that the Court af Verſailles was never in earneſt in 
the Support of Stani/auds Title to this Crown; but made 
uſe of it only as a Colour, firſt of engaging in a War againſt 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and next for obtaining an immediate 
Poſſeſſion of Lorrain under his Name; which otherwiſe they 
could never have gained, _ this Peace was thus — 
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ed there broke out a War between the late Emperor, aſſiſted 
by the late Czarina, againſt the Turks, in which, notwithſtand- 
ing the Share thoſe two Powers had in raiſing him to the 
one, King Auguſtus took no Part; and indeed the miſerable 
ndition his Kingdom was in from a ſhort but ſevere Civil 
War, might very reaſonably excuſe it. 

He has ever ſince continued in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of his 
Dominions, and the Poles have had nothing to diſturb them 
but Broils and Diſputes among their great Families, from which 
they never were, or indeed are ever like to be free; fince from 
2 miſtaken Notion of Liberty, they look upon the unbounded 
Power of their Nobility as the moſt valuable Part of their Con- 
ſtitution, and thereby ſuffer themſelves to be cheated by the 
Sound of Freedom out of the Thing itſelf. 

Frederick Auguſtus III. King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, 
was elected to the firſt of theſe Dignities, September 23, 1733, 
in the forty-ſeventh Year of his Age. He had long before 
eſpouſed his preſent Queen Maria- Foſepha, of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, Daughter to the late Emperor Joſeph, which attached 
the Court of Vienna fo cloſely to his Intereſts, as to make 
Treat Conceſſions in the beforementioned Treaty in 1736, 

r the fake of procuring his Election to be acknowledged by 
thoſe who had diſputed it. Yet on the breaking out of the 
laſt War on the Score of the late Emperor's Succeſſion, he was 
ſo far from making ufe of the Diſpoſition of the Poles to aſſiſt 
the Queen of Hungary, that he entered into the Views of the 
Houſe of Bavaria, and, as Elector of Saxony, marched a Body 
of Troops into Bohemia, in Conjunction with the French and 
Pruffians as Auxiliaries of the Emperor Charles VII. But after 
2 Treaty of Breſſau, he went over again to the Auſtrian 

ereſt, and by an Alliance concluded at Harſat, undertook 
to ſend a Body of Troops into Bohemia, for the Service of the 
2 of Hungary. 

e likewiſe endeavoured to draw the Republick into an 
Augmentation of its Forces, to give Weight to the ſame 
Dauſe; but by an unforeſeen Accident the Diet fell into 
great Confuſion, and roſe without coming to any Reſolution. 
The King of Pruſſia (who has always had both good In- 
telligence and great Influence in Poland) not ſatisfied with 
defeating his Views in that Country, attacked him in his He- 
reditary Dominions in the following Winter, made himſelf 
Maſter of Dreſden, and forced him to a Peace on his own 
Terms, ſince which his Conduct has been again very different 
from what it was before. pliers | 


In 


* 
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In the Spring of the Year 1746, his Poh/o Majeſty tho 
fit to — Promotions i that Kingdom, we it _ 
believed tended to a Coalition of Parties, and very ſoon after 
it was obſerved that ſome of the Poliþ Lords, who, tho' they 
were preferred by the reigning Family, had never been con- 
ſidered as very warmly attached to it, intereſted themſelves ex- 
treamly in removing the Prejudices of ſuch as had continued for 
ears in an avowed 8 The Poliſbß Miniſter at 
the Court of Peterſburgh alſo began to confer cloſely with ſome 
Ambaſſadors and Envoys, whom till then he avoided. 
There grew alſo a Difference, or at leaſt a Diſagreement with 
the Court of Vienna, on account of the Sums that were expected 
to indemnify his Pol;/þ Majeſty for the great Expences occa- 
fioned by the Stay of the Auſtrian Forces in Saxony, The like 
Syſtem of Politicks prevailed the next Year, and notwithſtand- 
ing the Allies were in want of Troops, and ſhewed a great In- 
clination to take a Body of Saxons into their Pay, which ap- 
peared alſo a Meaſure not at all improper for the Court of 
Dreſden to have complied with upon advantageous Terms, it 
was waved notwithſtanding, or rather flighted. | ; 
This occaſioned many Speculations, till about the Middle of 
that Summer a double Marriage was concluded with the Houſe 
of Bavaria, in conſequence of which the Electoral Prince of 
Saxony eſpouſed on the gth of Fune, 1747, the Princeſs Maria- 
Antonietta, Daughter to the late Emperor Charles VII. and in 
leſs than a Month after the Elector of Bavaria married the 
Princeſs Mary-Ann of Saxony, The World had ſcarce Time 
to reflect on the Conſequences that might follow from ſo cloſe a 
Junction between theſe two Courts, when their Attention was 
farther awakened by the Report of a iage of ſtill greater 
Importance. The Dauphineſs, Daughter of their Catholick 
Majeſties dying in Child-bed of a Princeſs, it was foreſeen that 
the Dauphin could not long remain a Widower, and within 
as ſhort a Space as Decency would allow, the Marriage of 
that Prince was declared with the Princeſs /laria-Foſepha 
of Saxony, which took Effect in the Month of February fol- 


It 2 that theſe Matters belong rather to the Affairs of Ger- 
many than to thoſe of Poland, but in as much as they ſeem to 
have operated very powerfully in that Kingdom, no great In- 
conſiſtency will appear from our ar as > in this Chapter: 
The Court of Rube having granted a of Auxiliaries to the 
Maritime Powers, they- traverſed P about this Time in 
their Paſſage to Moravia; and though they met with no Inter- 

ruption, yet it did not remain a Secret to the World, that ſome 
2 H 4 Intrigues 
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Intrigues tending that Way had been ſet on Foot amongſt the 
Poliſh Grandees, by the Count De la Salle, a French Officer who 
had been in the Ruſſian Service, and was now charged with a 
Commiſſion, or at leaſt had a publick Character given him from 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the _ of Dantzick ; but _ 
a little low in producing his Letters Credentials, though he had 
been briſk enough in his former Negotiations at Varſato, he 
was at the Requeſt of the Czarina, arreſted by the ee 
of Dantzich, and confined in their Citadel. This occaſioned a 
great Noiſe, more eſpecially upon his being retaken after mak- 
ing his Eſcape, which did not hinder his attempting it a ſecond 
Time with better Succeſs, and then taking his Rout through 
Prufſia he arrived ſafely in France, where for Form Sake, he 
was arreſted. This produced ſome Altercations between the 
Courts of Peterſburgh and Warſaw, that at firſt threatened 
extraordinary Conſequences, but by Degrees have been buried 
in Oblivion. 
His Poliſb Majeſty in the next Spring cauſed the neceſſary 
Diet, of the Succeſs of 


coming to Warſaw, where he reſided upon this Occaſion longer 
than at any Time during his Reign, This however, like the 
former Diet, proved ineffectual; but the Nobility having ſhewn 
an Inclination to ſee Prince Xavier, his Poliſo Majeſty's ſecond 
Son, ſettled in that Capital, it is believed their Sollicitations 
will not be lighted, nor is it at all improbable that the utmoſt 
Endeavours will be uſed to recommend this young Prince to the 
Affections of the Poles. | ah 

In the mean Time the Affair of Conrland was again brought 
upon the Carpet, and the States of that Country encouraged to 
proceed to a new Election, though there were then no leſs than 
three Princes who flatter themſelves with having each a Title to 
this Duchy; viz. the Marſhal Count Maurice of Saxony, for- 
merly elected by the States; the Duke of Biron, once in Poſſeſ- 
ſion, and now depoſed ; and Prince Lewis of Brunſwick Mol- 
fenbuttle, who was elected when the former Duke was deprived. 
It is not eaſy to diſcover what Turn this Affair, which is ſtill 
depending, Though the Number of Candidates is leſſened by the 
Death of Marſhal Saxe, will take, or what Meafures the 424 
of Poland will think proper to purſue in ſo nice and critical a 
Buſineſs. But there is very little Reafon to doubt the De- 
ciſion of this Affair will inftru&t us what to think of the Views 
of his Poliſb Majeſty and his Miniſters, and whether there is 
any Reaſon to credit that Report which for ſome time pre- 
vailed, of Poland's entering into an Alliance with the , 
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of Vienna and Peterſburgh, and the Maritime Powers, for main 
taining the enger of thoſe Parts; or to another Rumour 
of a very different and even oppoſite Nature, which however is 
not altogether deſtitute of Probability. 

There are few Political Conſtitutions ſo little known to 
reſt of Europe, as that of Poland; and yet it deſerves to 
very well underſtood, ' becauſe, taken altogether, it is ſuch a 
Conſtitution as bears no Reſemblance to any other, ancient 
or modern. Thoſe who live under it have a King, and yet 
the Government is ſtiled, and that with Propriety enough, 
a Republick. In many Caſes, the King ſeems to be' no more 
limited than another . ; and yet Experience ſhews that 
he can do little or nothing. The Nobility of Poland are the 
moſt Powerful and Independent of any perhaps in the whole 
World ; and yet they hate an Ariſtocracy, becauſe that wauld 
make them ſubject to ſome of their own Body, whereas they ac= 
count themſelves equal. They are paſſionately fond of Liberty, 
and yet they ſeldom enjoy it; for either they are Penſioners to 
Foreign Crowns, the Oratuna of their own Prince, or are 
engaged in ſome Faction or other, ſo that they are often go- 
verned by Intereſt, as often by Prejudice, and ſeldom or never 
by Principle or Reaſon. | 

They are indiſputably as brave as any People in the World, 
and Poland alone has brought one hundred thouſand Horſe 
into the Field ; yet no Army has been fo often beat, no Coun- 
try ſo frequently over-run. They are 3 ſpeaking far 
from being rich, and yet they are the only Nation in the 
World afraid of Commerce, and that provide by Law againſt 
the raiſing a naval Power. They have been for ſome Ages 
declining, and yet they have ſeldom or never taken any Step to 
prevent it. Their Political Conſtitution has been the continual 
Source of their Misfortunes, and yet they are fond of it to a 
Degree of Enthuſiaſm, and which is ſtill more extraordinary, 
are moſt zealous for thoſe Points of it, by which they have 
ſuffered moſt. This is a fair and juſt Repreſentation of the 
State of Poland; and whoever conſiders it will be certainly of 
Opinion, that the Cauſes from which ſuch ſtrange and remark- 
able Events flow, deſerve to be enquired into, and made known ; 
for though in general, there are few People ignorant of the Facts 
before ſtated, yet the Fountains from whence they ſpring have 
not been fo clearly diſcovered as they deſerve. 

The only Diſtinctions in Poland, are Peaſants, Citizens, 
and Nobility. As to the firſt, they are the moſt miſerable 

People on the Earth, for they belong abſolutely to their _ 3 
IS hey 
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they have no Poſſeſſions, nor can they have any; they work 
three or four Days in a Week for their Maſters, without 
Meat or Wages, and employ the reſt of their Time to gain 
a poor Subſiſtence for themſelves. What they hold is at the 
Will of their Lords; and if one of theſe gives 3 Piece of Land 
to a Peaſant, he orders his other Peaſants to build a Houſe for 
him, and to furniſh him with a Cow, Hens, Geeſe, and as 
much Rye as will keep him a Year. As they labour for their 
Lord in Time of Peace, ſo if he is diſpoſed to quarrel, they 
muſt fight for him likewiſe ;z and they do both willingly and 
chearfully. They are conſidered by their Maſters, and conſider 

themſelves as their abſolute Property ; and therefore if ill treated 
they bear it, and if well uſed they are thankful, 
| | pew is the only Road to Liberty, and if a Peaſant be 
ordained a Prieſt he is free; but then no Man can ſend his 
Son to School, or the Univerſity, without his Lord's Leave: 
This low Condition abaſes their Minds, and puts it pretty much 
out of their Power to revolt. The People in Towns are in a 
Condition very little better; they may indeed purchaſe, which 
a Peaſant cannot, but then this extends only to a few Houſes, 
and to a certain ſmall Quantity of Ground within a League of 
the Place in which they live. The Citizens of Dantzick, and 
of ſome other Places in Pruſſia, as well as thoſe of Cracow, 
Leopold, and Vilna, are exempted from theſe Reſtrictions, and 
live in ſome meaſure like other People. 

With reſpect to the Nobility of Poland, every Gentleman or 
Nobleman has his Coat of Arms granted by the Republick ; 
but then he, or ſome of his Family, muſt have an Eſtate there 
in Land. They are capable of the greateſt Offices in the King- 
dom, and may buy Lands where they pleaſe ; and have each of 
them a Right to be elected King, if their Credit and Intereſt 
can procure it. Every Gentleman is a Sovereign Prince in his 

own Lands, and — rams of Life and over his own 
Tenants, who have no Laws or Privileges to protect them. 
They dare not leave his Lands to reſide in others on Pain of 
Death, unleſs he ſells them, and if he do, his Tenants paſs 
with his Lands ; but if their Lords raviſh their Wives or Daugh- 
ters, the Tenants may leave his Service. 

If one Lord kills another's Peaſant, he is not puniſhed for 
it, but obliged only to give him another in his Room, or 
as much Money as will buy one, and to maintain the Family 
of him that is killed. If he kills one of his own Slaves, he 
only pays a ſmall Fine; nay, if one Gentleman kills another, 
he cannot be apprehended or impriſoned, unleſs . 
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by a Court of Juſtice, which gives him Time enough to 


eſcape; and when condemned, he cannot be executed without 


the King's Conſent. No Soldiers can be quartered upon 
the Gentry ; if any Officer does it, the Diet either ſentences 
him to die, or declares him infamous. The Houſes of the 
Nobility are Sanctuaries, ſo that no Delinquent can be taken 
thence by Force, though he ſhould be arreſted, and fly thither 
afterwards, | 

All the Gentry of Poland are equal by Birth, and there- 
fore they do not value Titles of Honour, but think that of 
a Noble Pole, or Gentleman of Poland, the greateſt they can 
have. Neither the King or Republick beſtow the Title of 


Prince, which belongs only to the Sons of the Royal Family: 


For though ſome Poliſb Nobles are made Princes of the Empire, 
and as ſuch enjoy the Title of Prince, they have no Prece- 


2 upon that Account; nor have they any Dukes, Mar- 


uiſſes, Counts, Viſcounts or Barons, but what have Foreign 
Titles which the reſt generally deſpiſe ; for they de not value 
any borrowed CharaQter, or lofty Denomination, but fay it is 
intrinſick Worth and Services done to their Country that de- 
ſerve Preferment. 

King Sigi/mund III. eſtabliſhed an Order of Knighthood of 
the Immaculate Conception, created ſeveral Knights, and allowed 
them Privileges and Superiority above others; but they were 
ſo much undervalued and deſpiſed by the reſt of the Gentlemen 
of their Country, that the Order ſoon came to nothing. Theſe 

eat Privileges make the Poliſh Gentry powerful. Many of 
hem have alſo large Territories, with a deſpotick Power over 
their Subjects; ſome of them have Eſtates of five, ſome of fif- 
teen, ſome of twenty, and ſome of thi es in Extent, 
But the pooreſt Gentry have their Votes in the Diet as well as 
the richeſt ; ſome of them are Hereditary Sovereigns of Cities, 
with which the King has nothing to do. Prince Lubomirſti 
poſſeſſes above four thouſand Towns and Villages; ſeveral of 
them can raiſe five, ſix, eight, and ten thouſand Men, and 
maintain them at their own Charge, 

After all this, which is collected from Books, it is requiſite 
to inform the Reader, that notwithſtanding what all Writers 
tell us of the Grandeur of the Pol Nobility, it is to be un- 
derſtood with great Reſtrictions, for they are moſt of them 
very little better in fact than our Highland Chiefs; and though 
it be true that they can raiſe and maintain conſiderable Bodies of 
Troops, yet it is generally ſpeaking to be underſtood in their own 
Country, where inſtead of ſerving to any good Purpoſe, they 
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only prove a Means of diſturbing the State, and hindeting 
the Execution of Juſtice. There are indeed twelve or fifteen 
eat Families, that may be conſidered rather as Princes than 
Nobility, which have great Revenues, large Territories, and 
exorbitant Power ; as for Inſtance, Prince Lubomirſki, who has 
at leaſt ſixty thouſand Pounds Sterling a Year, and who has 
fometimes had ſeven thouſand Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons in 
his own Pay. 
The Radzivil Family were formerly very powerful ; ſo were 
alſo the Princes of Sapieha; and the Families of Czartoriſti, 
ablonowſti, Pryzemſki, Lipſti, and Poniatowiſki are ſo now. 
he King of Poland might formerly ennoble any Man, but at 
mg he only propoſes ſuch, and they are ennobled by the 
Diet; but whoever is raiſed to the Magiſtracy in Cracow or 
Vina, is thereby ennobled for himſelf and his Poſterity. Nobi- 
lity may be alſo forfeited various Ways, as by committing an 
infamous Crime, by exerciſing any Retail Trade; but as for 
the Products of their own Eſtates, the Poliſß Nobility may ſell 
and export them Cuſtom-free. Their Honours are likewiſe 
forfeited by bearing any Office in Cities or Towns that are not 
rivileged. | | 
: The Government of this Country is entirely in the Hands 
of the Clergy and Nobility. The Archbiſhop of Gneſna is 
Primate of the Kingdom, and the Pope's Legate born, that is, 
in Virtue of his Office; he has a Gold Croſs carried before him 
when he goes to the Diet, or to the King ; and when he ſits, 
his Chaplain holds it behind his Chair. He is the firſt Subject 
in the Kingdom at all Times, but during the Interregnum he 
may coin Money in his own Name; all the Officers of the 
King's Houſhold attend him, and he enjoys the Revenue of the 
Crown for that Time. There are beſides ſixteen Eccleſiaſtical 
Senators, and the Number of Lay Senators is one hundred and 
twenty-eight. | 
In order to underſtand this perfectly, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the whole Kingdom is divided into Palatinates, 
each of which is governed by a Palatine, who is in the Nature 
of a Lord Lieutenant, appointed by the King for Life; and 
the Office of Senator is annexed to this Dignity. It belongs 
likewiſe to the Governors of moſt of the ſtrong Places in 
the Kingdom, who are called Caſtellans, The Governors of 
Cities are ſtiled Staroſts, but very few of them are Senators. 
An Example will make this Matter clearer than all that can 
be ſaid about it. Great Poland is divided into two Provinces 
Poland Proper and Cujaviaz of theſe, the former contains 
five Palatinates, and the latter two. The firſt ny bo 
ola 
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Poland is that of Peſuania, which contains two Cities, Pof- 
nan and Gneſna, and twelve large Towns ; the Senators from 
this Palatinate are the . Archbiſhop of Gneſua, the Biſhop of 
Poſnan, the Palatine, and the Caſtellan of that City, and fix 
other Caſtellans. The City of Gneſna has a Caſtellan, but he 
is not a Senator; and the City of Poſnan has a Staroſta or 
Mayor, who is choſen annually, and while he is in Office bears 


the Title of General of Great Poland, but he is no Senator for 


all that. | 
All the Senators take an Oath to preſerve inviolable the 
Rights and Liberties of the Republick, and the King can 


do nothing of Conſequence without their Conſent. Four of 


theſe Senators always attend their Prince wherever he is, and 
have a Right to examine into every thing, and to give him 
what Advice they think right. Once in Years the King 
is obliged to call a Diet, or an Aſſembly of the States; but 
he may, by the Advice of the Senate, call a Diet at any other 
Time, but then it is ſtiled an extraordinary Diet. It is a 
fundamental Point of their Conſtitution, that their ordinary 
Diet ſhall meet twice at Warſaw, and once at Grodno in 

| Lithuamna. | | | 
When the King reſolves to aſſemble the States, he ſends 
his Circular Letters of Summon, which are ſtiled Univerſalia, 
to each Palatinate, fix Weeks before the Day of Meeting, in 
which he expreſſes the Time, Place, and Matters to be con- 
ſulted upon. Then the Leſſer Diets are convened in each 
Palatinate, in which the Nobility meet to chuſe their Deputies, 
or Nuncios as they are called; of whom Poland ſends one 
hundred and ſeventy-eight, and Pruſſia ſeventy. Theſe Mem- 
bers are not elected by Plurality of Voices, but unanimouſly ; 
and if this cannot be brought about, they break up in Conf 
ſion. The Grand Diet conſiſts of the upper and lower Houſe ; 
the Former is compoſed of the Senators, the Latter of the 
Nuncios. The firſt Step to be taken is for the lower Houſe 
to elect a Marſhal or Speaker, about which they frequently 
2 and ſo break up in Confuſion, and there ends that 

let. | 

But if this Point be once well got over, they then enter 
upon Buſineſs, and Bills are brought in; but as every Nuncio 
has a Negative Vote, it is eaſy to conceive that there can 
be nothing more difficult than to conduct an Affair of any 
Conſequence through ſuch an Aſſembly ; yet when this can 
be done, five Days before the Cloſe of the Diet the Nuncios 
£0 into the Upper Houſe, and there with the Senators reviſe 
and ſettle all that has paſſed. in the Seſſion. The m_ 
1e 
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Time the Diet can fit is fix Weeks, and if Buſineſs cannot 
be done in that Time, it is left undone, let the Conſequence 
be what it will; as in 1649, when the Turks and Cofſacks had 
almoſt over-run the whole Kingdom. Before they riſe, the 
| or Speaker goes in their Name to take Leave of the 
King, which he does by a civil or ſaucy Speech, juſt as he 
is ih the Humour. The Reafon why the Seffion is confined 
to fo ſhort a Time, is this: The * bring with them 
ſuch a Number of Guards and Domeſtics, that they are by that 
Time eat up, and cannot really afford to ſtay any longer. 

The King, during the Time the Diet ſits, doubles his 
Guards, that he may be ſecure againſt any Inſults; for with- 
out doubt, there is no Aſſembly in the World where Diſorders 
| riſe to ſuch a Height as in a Poliſß Diet; for there the Deputies 
not only take the Liberty to ſpeak fre Y of the King's Govern- 
ment, but will even abuſe him to his Face. 

When the Throne becomes vacant by Death, Depoſition, 
or voluntary Abdication, the Archbiſhop of Gneſna acts as 


Inter-Rex, iſſues Circular Letters to acquaint the Provinces . 


with it, and to ſummon a general Convocation of the Gentry 
to meet at Warſaw. Before this Meeting the little Diets or 
Dietines take Care to ſecure the Roads from Thieves, and to 
| guard the Frontiers againſt Invaſions, and Spies are ſent into all 
cighbouring Countries to diſcover their Deſigns. They ſuffer 
none to go out or come into their Kingdom till the Election 
is over; all Foreign Letters, though to Senators, are inter- 
cepted; the Highways are block d up with Trees, and Ambuſ- 
cades are placed about them. None muſt write to the Army 
during this Time; the Uſe of Fire-Arms is forbid to the Peo- 
ple, and all Taverns are ſhut up. The Diet conſiſts of the 
Archbiſhop of Gneſna, who repreſents the King, and the other 
Senators, with the Deputies of the Provinces. 

In the firſt Place they ſend ſome of the Senators to the Army, 
to direct the Affairs of War; others have the Charge of 
the Treaſure; and till a King is elected, the Senate claims 
the Title of Serene from Foreign Governments. The Diet 
for ordering Affairs relating to the Election fits only a Fortnight, 
during which Time all Courts of Judicature ceaſe, except that 
of the Marſhal. Moft crown'd Heads, Princes, and States, 
ſend Ambaſſadors at ſuch Times to the Senate, and the Pope 
fends his Nuncio. A Gentleman is appointed to attend every 
ſuch Foreign Miniſter, to prevent their corrupting the Electors 
with Money. But this Precaution is of little Uſe now. When 


the Diet ends, the Deputies retire to their reſpective Pro- 


vinces, 
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virices, acquainting their Conſtituents with the Proceedings 
and the Day appointed for the Election; and then the C 
adviſe among themſelves what is fit to be propofed in the 


Diet. | 

This Diet of Election, before the Union of Poland with the 
Great Duchy of Lithuania, was held at Petrico, but fince that 
Time it is held in a Field half a League from Vurſato, ear 
the Village Zola, and muſt not continue above fix Weeks, 
There is a great Hall of Boards erected here for the Senate. 
They firſt go to Church to pray to God to direft them in their 
Choice; the Nobility chuſe their Speaker, who takes 
an Oath that he will receive no Bribes, keep no n- 
dence with any of the Competitors, and do nothing without 
the Conſent of the Republick. The Deputies fit in the o 
Field. After they have appointed a Court of Juſtice durin 
the 1 2 all the Senators and Deputies take an Oak 
on their Knees, adminiſtered by the Primate, to maintain 
Union among themſelves, and to acknowledge none for King 
but him that is lawfully and unanimouſly elected; and fwear to 
preſerve the Rights 2nd Privileges of the Republick. They an- 
nul all Decrees of Tribunals, and all the Statutes of Kings, 
that intrench on their Liberties ; and the Generals are ſworn to 
remove their Forces from the Place of their Diet; then the 
Diet gives Audience to Ambaſſadors from the Competitors or 
others, who ate very liberal to the Deputies, by giving Preſents, 
and keeping an open Table, &c. D 

Aﬀet the Ambaſſadors have had Audience, they proceed to 
the Election. If the Votes be unanimous, the Primate de- 
mands three Times, if the Exorbitances and Grievances be 
redrefled ; and if anſwered in the Affirmative, he declares the 
King ele, which is alſo done by the Marſhal of the Crown 
and the Marſhal of the great Duchy, and then 7e Deum is 

At the Time of the Election, the Diet form an Act for 

the Security of their Liberties, which is ſtiled the Pacia Con- 
venta, and is in the Nature of a Contract between the King and 
the Republick, which is ſigned by the Ambaſſadors from the 
Prince elected, who take an Oath to obſerve them in his Name, 
He afterwards ſwears to them in Perſon, before he is recognized, 
and again at his Coronation, As this Pacta Conventa is the 
Rule of the King of Poland's Goyernment, and contains the 
Maxims which he is obliged to follow, the Reader will not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee the common Form of it, eſpecially as we have 
reduced it into a nartow Compaſs, though without any Detri- 
ment to the Senſe, S 1 


112 
The ſtanding Points of the Pacia Conventa, or the Royal 
e are: That the King ſhall not appoint any 
_« Succeſſor, but preſerve all the Laws for the Freedom of 
cc Election; that he ſhall pretend to no Right of coining Mo- 
"EE. ney, but leave that in the Hands of the Republick ; that 
ce he will ratify and confirm all the Treaties made with Fo- 
ce reign Princes; that he will maintain the Tranquility of the 
- Publick ; that he will not declare War againſt any Prince, 
& bring Foreign Troops into the Kingdom, or ſuffer any to go 
& out, nor levy any new Troops, without the Conſent of the 
ce Diet; that all Field-Officers ſhall be either Poles, Lithua-- 
& nians, or Natives of thoſe Provinces depending on the Crown 
« of Poland; that all Officers of the Guards ſhall be either 
& Poles, Lithuanians, or Natives of thoſe Provinces depending 
cc on the Crown of Poland, and their Colonel a Poliſh Noble- 
cc man; and all ſwear to be ſubject to the Grand Marſhal ; 
& that he ſhall not uſe his privy Seal in Affairs that concern the 
C Republick ; that he ſhall give no Man more Places than 
<«. the Law allows; after a Place has been vacant fix Weeks, 
cc he ſhall beſtow it on ſome well-qualified Poli Gentleman; 
< that he ſhall not marry without Conſent of the Senate, 
cc who ſhall aſſign his Queen what Revenue they pleaſe ; that 
tc by the Conſent of his Council he ſhall regulate the Num- 
<« ber of his Troops, and preſerve good Diſcipline ; that he 
tc ſhall build no Fleet without the Advice of the Senate; 
& that he ſhall not diminiſh his Treaſure in the Caſtle of 
© Cracow, but rather encreaſe it; that he ſhall borrow no 
&« Money without the Conſent of the Diet; that he ſhall al- 
< ways adminiſter Juſtice by the Advice of his Senators; that 
< he ſhall be content with the Revenue of his Predeceſſors; 
ic that no Strangers be introduced into his Councils, and that 
c he ſhall beſtow no Offices or Dignities upon them; that 
cc he ſhall not diminiſh any of the Offices at his Diſpoſal ; 
cc that he ſhall maintain and defend all Rights, Liberties, and 
<« Privileges granted by former Kings to the Poles or Lithua- 
cc mans, or to any of the Provinces that depend on theſe two 
« Nations.“ To theſe Articles they add others occaſionally, 
according to the Circumſtances of Time, or the Quality of the 
Perſon elected. 2 3 

We have ſeen how much the Power of this Monarch is 
limited, and how impracticable it is for him, if he was ever 
ſo much inclined to it, to make any ſucceſsful Attempt upon 
their Liberties. We will now mention the Advantages he 
receives from his high Dignity. In the firſt Place it muſt be 
allowed that his Dominions are ſtill very large and — 
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though ſeveral Provinces. have been cut off from them by 
powerful Neighbours, and that his Subjects are a very brave 
and generous People. His Revenue is _w_ conſiderable, ari- 
ſing from Cuſtoms, the Tribute paid by the 
tars, the Revenue drawn from the Salt Mines, and from the 
Crown Lands ; which with various other Branches, make up 
all together better than one hundred and fifty thouſand Pound 
per _— He beſtows all Employments, Offices, and Pre- 
ferments that are in any Country in the Power of the Crown, 
Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, or Military ; but he can reſume none; fo 
that though he may do much by Hope, yet he has none of that 
Influence which ariſes from Fear ; for thoſe who are preferred 
by him, very often deſert him: And what may be thought very 
ſtrange in | Countries, is very frequent in Poland; the 
ſhorteſt Road to Preferment, is that of Oppoſition, which is 
attended with many Inconveniencies, and is the principal Cauſe 
that the Crown and the Nation both are ſunk ſo low as at pre- 


o 


ſent; when, if it were not for the Noiſe of their domeſtick 


Diſtractions, the reſt of Europe would ſcarce know any thing 
of them, or what they are doing, = | 
The King ſwears to Protek four Religions, viz. the Ro- 
miſh, the Proteſtant, the Greek, and that of the Fes, for 
which the latter pay about twelve thouſand Pounds a Year, 
In the great Duchy of Lithuania there are many Thouſands 
of Tartars, who are allowed the Exerciſe of the Mahometan 
Religion; and on the Frontiers there are {ſtill ſome Pagans. 
As to the Military Affairs of the Country, there are two ſtand- 
ing Armies kept in conſtant Pay, each under the Command 
of two Generals, diſtinguiſhed under the Titles of Great and 
Little. The firſt, which is the Crown Army of Poland, con- 
fiſts of 36,000 Men, and that of Lithuania of 12, ooo; but 
they are very indifferently ſubſiſted, and worſe diſciplined ; fo 
that they Alem make any great Figure, which is chiefly 
owing. to the Badneſs of their Infantry; to qualify which they 
have ſome Foreign Troops in their Pay, and heretofore they 
had their Ceſſacts, who, though they might not be as good 
Troops as any in Europe, though they are fo ſtiled by many 


Authors, were much certainly better than any that could be 


brought againſt them; but moſt of theſe have now put them» 
ſelves under the Protection of Ruſſia, which is a great and in- 
deed an irreparable Loſs to the Poles. 
The Reader, after peruſing this Account, will very proba- 
bly wonder how under ſuch a Conſtitution the Wheel of Go- 
vernment can be at all kept in Motion, or how it is poſſible 
that Men of Senfe and 2 Spirit can be ſo ſtran fly 
| | on 
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fond of a Conſtitution, productive of ſo many diſaſtrous Con- 
ſequences ; we will therefore endeavour to give ſome Account 
of both. | 
As to the firſt, when the King finds he can do nothing in 
the Diet for the publick Service, he has Recourſe to. what is 
called a Senatus Conſilium, which is exactly the ſame thing with 
what we had formerly here in England, under the Title of the 
Great Council of the Arz yet the Acts of this Aſſembly are 
but of doubtful Authority in Poland; however they are better 
than none, and have often done great Service to the State. On 
the other Hand, if the Nobility think themſelves at any time 
oppreſſed or aggrieved, they form what are called Confederacies, 
which are ſo far legal, that I don't find in their Hiſtory ſuch as 
* taken Steps of this Nature, have been often treated as 
ebels. 
As to the latter Point, the Poliſh Nobility are fond of their 
Conſtitution, firſt, becauſe it preſerves their Power, which 
though they are not a tenth Part of the Inhabitants of Poland, 
they are pleaſed to call Liberty, that their particular and exorbi - 
tant Privileges may paſs for publick Bleſſings. In the next Place, 
they like this Form of Government, becauſe every Gentleman 
of Poland knows that there is a Poſſibility of his Poſterity's 
wearing the Crown; and laſtly, they are attached to this Form 
of Rule, becauſe every Election brings half a Million Sterling 
into their Country, and a great Part of that Sum into their 
Pockets. But then, inſtead of avowing theſe Principles, they 
are pleaſed to alledge, that their Conſtitution obliges Kings to 
govern by Law, ſecures the Nobility in the Enjoy ment of their 
Rights, defends them from the Inconveniencies that attend a 
Fend, and keeps them from being Slaves, like the Turks, 
artars, and ſome of the reſt of their Neighbours. 
The Intereſt of Poland with reſpect to Foreign Powers, 
lies in a very narrow Compaſs, ſince as Things ſtand at pre- 
ſent, they ſeem to be in no great Danger of being involved 
in a War with any of their Neighbours. The Power of the 
Ryffans might juſtly alarm them, if his Paliſß Majeſty was 
not ſo cloſely connected with the Czarina. The Tarks were 
very formidable to them heretofore, and ſo were the Tartars, 
but their Alliances with the German and Ruſſian Empires ſecure 
them from all Apprehenfions now. They were antiently very 
Jealous of the Houſe of Auſtria, as apprehending ſhe was de- 
firous of obtaining their Kingdom in the Manner ſhe had 
done thofe of Bohemia and Hungary; and this it was that 
made them incline to the French, who have ſpent large — 
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of Money to keep up a Faction in that Country, and perhaps 
their Piſtales find a Way thither ſtill, a ak 
The King of Pruſſia is a Prince with whom the Poles ought 
to live upon good Terms ; as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, there are 
many Reaſons to induce that Monarch to live upon good Terms 
with them. With the Swedes they have now very little to do, 
the Ruſſians having taken from them the Provinces they con- 
quered from the Poles ; ſo that unleſs the Face of Affairs ſhould 
change in the North, Poland is like to continue quiet enough, 
at leaſt till her Throne becomes once more vacant. 3 
We might conclude from hence, the Tranquility of Poland 
ought to be greater than ever, as it is undoubtedly more 
ſecure from the Views of ambitious Neighbours. We might 
likewiſe conceive that in a Time of ſo much Serenity and 
Safety, the true Patriots in this Country would examine into 
the Defects, and apply proper Remedies for reſtoring the 
Vigour of their Government ; and we might be farther tempted 
to hope they would carefully uſe their utmoſt Precautions to 
prevent the Revival of publick Diſturbances amongſt them, be- 
fore they are inevitably brought on them by every new Vacancy 
of the Throne. 5 | | 
In Juſtice however to Truth, it muſt be confeſſed that 
their preſent Situation is as remote from this as can be well 
imagined ; their Diviſions are far from, being healed, the Con- 
dition of publick Affairs is as bad or worſe than ever; all this 
is repreſented to the States, and to the whole World at the 
meeting of every Diet, where proper Remedies are ſuggeſted, 
— and reaſoned upon with great Force and Spirit, 
yet in the End there is nothing concluded, but all things are 
ſuffered to run from bad to worſe; ſo that in reality, no Nation 
was ever in a more hapleſs, helpleſs, ox hopeleſs Condition. 
In this Situation of Things, the preſent King ſeems to have 
acted with all the Temper and Moderation poſſible, ſo that the 
Poles are obliged to take the Weight of their Misfortunes upon 
themſelves, and cannot ſo much as find a Colour of imputing it 
to their Prince, or his Miniſters. It is however thought that 
his Majeſty has ſome Views, as we have before hinted, for en- 
| . the Nobility to elect his ſecond Son Prince Aavier, a 
heme in itſelf very rational, and which ſeems to promiſe as 
great Advantages to the Nation as to the Royal Family; for that 
rince would be then entirely ſettled in Poland, and could have 
no other Views than for the Welfare and Glory of that King- 
dom. It is however very poſſible that this Defign may be tra- 
verſed by that foreign INS”: which for many Years * 
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has divided, diſtracted, and deſtroyed the Force, the Credit and 
Happineſs of the Pol;/þ Nation. 

| 15 order to enter into the Reaſon of this, we muſt call to 
mind the Principles laid down at the Beginning of this Section, 
and remember that if the real Intereſt of Poland was to be 
purſued, it is ſtill capable of becoming one of the greateſt 
and moſt conſiderable Powers in the North; which however 
if ſome of its potent Neighbours can prevent, it never will 
be. The Hints thrown out by the French Emiſſaries as to the 
Inſults that have been offered to this Nation, and the con- 
temptuous Manner in which they have been treated, from the 
miſerable Circumſtances into which they have brought them- 
ſelves, tho' proceeding, as the Intrigues of theſe Sort of People 
ever proceed, from very bad Motives, are not however alto- 
gether void of Truth. To ſpeak freely and honeſtly upon this 
FubjeQ, the Language of falſe Patriots is not always to be diſ- 
regarded, for the very worſt of Men by — obliged to diſ- 
ſemble their bad Intentions, very frequently ſay Things that 
might become the beſt; and it is Prudence to diſtinguiſh 
between wholeſome Suggeſtions, which are a kind of gilded 
Wrappers, and the Poiſons they are meant to convey. - 
In ſhort, if there be any latent Remains of Virtue, Prin- 
Ciple, or publick Spirit among the Poles, and if there be ſtill 
amongſt them any great Men of able Heads and warm H 
they may poſſibly take Advantage from this diſmal Poſture of 
Affairs, to excite a general Concern in the Nation to pro- 
vide at leaſt for the Safety and Security of themſelves, if not 
for the Recovery of that Power and Glory which once diſ- 
tinguiſhed their Anceſtors. They may be prompted to ſuſ- 
pend at leaſt in one extraordinary Diet, the Tribunitian Power 
of the Liberum Veto, and thereby put it out of the Capacity of 
any ſingle perfidious, ambitious, or ſplenetick Nuncio to diſ- 
turb and counter- act the rational and laudable Deſigns of Men, 
who have the Good of their Country at Heart. They may by 
this Means recover the Exiſtence of a real active and well- 
intentioned Government, which would reſtore their Indepen- 
dency, and remove the Misfortune and Reproach of being 
influenced in their moſt important Concerns by the Intrigues of 
their Neighbours, whoſe Intereſt it is, or at leaſt who take it to 
be their Intereſt, to keep them in a State of Feebleneſs and In- 
. activity. | 

8 But all this is in the Womb of Time, we muſt patiently 
wait to ſee what ſhe will bring forth; poſſibly the convulſive 
Motions that are at preſent felt in the North may be attended 
with good Effects, and after a few ſharp Pangs Poland 1 * 
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pe delivered of a new and ſtable Government. It is alfo © 


poſſible that her Strength may be already ſo weakened and ex- 
hauſted as not to endure this, and that the People may rather 
incline to fall back into the ſame drowſy State, in which they 
have continued uſeleſs to themſelves, and contemptible to the 
reſt of the World, We muſt acknowledge that there is much 
of Obſcurity, and little of Certainty in theſe Obſervations ; but 
this ariſes from the Subject, and it is better to ſhew the Reader 
how little can be ſaid upon it with Confidence, than to miſ- 
lead him, by a bold Pretence to Lights we neither have nor 
can have. For who can penetrate the Secrets of a State that 
has no Secrets? Who can diſtinguiſh the Views of a Nation 
that are really without Views? Or who can pretend to ſay 
what will be the future State of a People, who. as to that ſeem 
to be abſolutely careleſs themſelves ? The preſent Policy of 
Poland, like the World of Epicurus, is directed by Accident 
and Chance; ſo that Time only can ſhew us what theſe will 
produce, | | 
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A fuccin Account of the Modern Hiſtory, Poli- 
tical Intereſts, and real Views of the Crown of 
PRUSS1 A. | 


4 T HIS, though one of the lateſt, is very far from being 
the leaſt conſiderable Kingdom in Europe, ſeems to be 
every Day riſing in Power, in Extent, and in Reputation, and 
will probably mount as high in the next Age as Sweden did in 
the laſt; which are the Reaſons that we judged it neceſſary 
to treat of it, and of its Concerns, independent of thoſe of the 
Empire; in as much as we have already ſeen the King of 
Pruſſia conſidered of late as one of the greateſt Powers of 
the North: And there is the higheſt Probability, that they will 
hereafter become more conſpicuous in that Character, and take 
a much larger Share in the general Syſtem of Affairs in Europe, 
than they have hitherto done. g | | 
We {ſhall not pretend to aſcend higher in the Hiſtory of the 
Houſe of Brandenburgh, than the Beginning of the laſt Century ; 
but ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving, that no Houſe in Ger- 
many has produced more great Princes, or Princes of greater 
Merit than this. Some have * diſtinguiſhed by their 2 
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and Military Skill, that frequently placed them at the Head of 
the Empire; which, beſides contributing to their own Glory, 
added likewiſe to the Extent of their Dominions, and to the 
Happineſs of their Subjects. Some again have been no leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their-conſummate Knowledge in Politicks, for 
their making the beſt Uſe of their Abilities in that reſpect, to- 
wards promoting the Peace and Welfare of Germany, as well as 
increaſing and adding to their own Dominions, by the dex- 
terous Management of their Affairs in the moſt critical Con- 
junctures. ners have been celebrated for their great Learning, 
extenſive Science, and admirable Eloquence ; all which remark- 
able Qualities they applied for the Benefit of their Subjects, and 
for the Improvement of their Territories. | 

As Proofs of this, we need only obſerve that Albert of 
Brandenburgh, who flouriſhed in the fifteenth Century, was 
Filed by the Pope the Achilles of Germany, but the Germans 
themſelves called him their Ulyſſes. His Succeſſor John had 
the Title of the German Cicero; and George the Fir/?, Elector 
of Brandenburgh, in the Middle of the ſixteenth Century, was 
ſo renowned for his Probity, that the Dukes of Mecflenburgh, 
and Anhalt, and the Elector of Saxony, appointed him by their 
Wills, Tutor to their Children, which Truſt he executed with 
the higheſt Juſtice ; ſo that it may without Flattery be ſaid, that 
the preſent Greatneſs of this illuſtrious Houſe is not the Work 
of Chance, or the Effect of any remarkable Flow of good 
Fortune; but of the Valour, Wiſdom, Juſtice, Prudence, and 
Piety of a long Succeſſion of able Princes. | 

Fohn Sigiſmund, Elector of Brandenburgh, embraced the re- 
formed Religion, and introduced it into his Territories. After 
the Extinction of the ancient Family of the Dukes of Cleves, he, 
in Conjunction with the Elector Palatine, made himſelf Maſter 
of that Succeſſion, notwithſtanding the Expectative that had 
been granted the Duke of Saxony, and by this Means added a 
very conſiderable. Country to his Dominions: His Right to 
which was thus founded: He had married the Princeſs Arne, 
eldeſt Daughter to Albert Frederick of Pruſſia, and Mary Eleanor, 
eldeſt Siſter of the laſt Duke of Cleves. Upon the Death of his 
Father-in-law, he took Poſſeſſion alſo of the Duchy of Pruſſia, 
of which he obtained the Inveſtiture from the King of Poland, 
notwithſtanding the warm Oppoſition made thereto by the 
Grandees of Poland; and died in full Poſſeſſion of theſe * 
nions, in the twelfth Year of his Reign, and the forty-ſeventh , 
of his Age, A. D. 1619. 
He was ſucceeded by his Son George William, who en- 
tered into the Poſſeſſion of the Electorate in a very difficult 

Bey; Conjuncture, 
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Conjuncture, when the Troubles of Bohemia had ſpread the 


Flames of War through the Empire, and threatened the 


Safety of his Dominions, which however he protected by his 
great Wiſdom and Moderation. He was a very zealous Pro- 
teſtant, and laboured earneſtly to have united the Lutherans and 
Calviniſis; in order to which, he cauſed a general Aſſembly to 
be held at Leipfick, which, through the'Peeviſhneſs and pri vate 
Views of Churchmen, came to nothing. Upon the March of 
Guftavus Adolpbus into Germany, his Dominions ſuffered greatly, 
and he was obliged to put the Fortreſs of Spandau into the 
Hands of that Monarch, as we have elſewhere ſhewn, in order 
to obtain his Aſſiſtance for the Relief of Magdebourg, then be- 
ſieged by the Imperialiſtis, who notwithſtanding made themſelves 
125 of it, and with unexampled Severity cruelly deſtroyed 
t City. Tt | | 
= Tilly who commanded them, falling afterwards into 
Saxony, our Elector joined his Troops to the Saxons, and had 


his Share in the famous Victory of Leip/ick. But after the, 


Death of Guftavus King of Sweden, when the Elector of Sax- 
ony thought fit to make Peace with the Emperor, by the 
Treaty of Prague, the Elector of Brandenburgh took Care to 
be included therein, which freed him from a very expenſive 
and burthenſome War, and left him Leiſure to look after his 
own Affairs, and to provide for the Peace and Welfare of 
his Subjects, which he had always much more at Heart than 
making Conqueſts. In 1637, the Family of the Dukes of 
Pomerania extinguiſhing in Bogiſſaus XIV. that Country ought 
to have deſcended to the Elector, by virtue of a Treaty made 
for that Purpoſe with the Houſe that was extinct; but how- 
ever, the Swedes ſeized and kept it by Force, to which the 
Elector was obliged to ſubmit ; and the Senſe of this and the 
Misfortunes of Germany, contributed to ſhorten his Days ; fo 

that deceaſing in 1640, he left his Dominions to his Son, 
Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburgh, the ſecond of 
that Name, who was one of the greateſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Princes of his Time, both for Wiſdom and Courage; which 
were always properly employed for his own Security, and the 
Benefit of his People. He too entered upon. the Government 
when the Affairs of Germany and his own were in a very 
dificult and embarraſſed Situation, and therefore he - pro- 
vided for the Eaſe of his Subjects, by a Treaty of Neutra- 
lity with the Swedes, who by the Peace of Munſter were obliged 
immediately to evacuate 3 and the Marquiſate of 
Brandenburgh, but the * Deputies delayed it till 1 653; 
Ford 4 55 nor 
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nor could it then be procured, but by the Elector's quitting that 
which is now called the Swediſh Pomerania, and ſeveral Baili- 
wicks, with the Iſle of Rugen, to the Swedes, for which he 
had, but much ſhort of an Equivalent, the Archbiſhoprick of 
Magdebourg, the Biſhopricks of Halber/tat and Camin, and the 
Principality of Minden, with their Dependencies. 5 

He offered two Millions of Crowns, and all thoſe Dominions, 
for that Part of Pomerania he was obliged to yield, but in vain. 
He ftrenuouſly maintained the Prerogatives of the Electors, as 
to the Ceremonial of the Diet of Franctfort, and was very 
zealous in ſupporting the Intereſt of Religion, and particular- 
ly of the Calviniſts. In 1656, he was obliged for the Preſer- 
vation of Pruſſia to join with the Swedes againſt the Poles; 
but the King of Denmark having declared War againſt Charles 
Gu/tauvus of Sweden, he was compelled to leave Poland to de- 
fend his own Country ; ſo that the Burthen of that War falling 
upon the Elector, he compromiſed Things by a Treaty with 
the Poles, by which they relcaſed him from the Homage due to 
their Crown from Pruſſia, and quitted to him the Fiefs of 
Lawenberg, Potow, and the Town of Elbing, on Condition 
that he ſhould reſtore the latter on their paying him four hundred 


by thouſand Crowns. 


After the Death of Ferdinand III. in 1657, the French were 
for advancing the Elector of Bavaria to the Imperial Throne; 
but the Elector of Brandenburgh adhering to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, the Emperor Leopold of Auſtria: was choſen, though 
the Elector of Bat aria had beforchand gained three Votes. He 
afterwards took part with the Poles, but not being ſeconded by 
the Dutch, as he expected, a Treaty was concluded at Oliva, 
in 1660. After this he applied himſelf to Affairs of Peace, to 
reconcile himſelf to the Princes at Variance with him; and 
making an Alliance with France and England for his own 
Security, The French King having ſeized the Principality of 
Orange, the Elector being Tutor to the young Prince, ſent an 
Ambaſſy to demand its Reftitution. | 

In 1666, he made a definitive Treaty with the Prince of 
Neuburg, about the Succeſſion of Fulters and Cleves; and af- 
. terwards got the Jatter perpetually ſecured to his own Fa- 
mily. He aſſiſted the Emperor againſt the Turks, made Peace 
by his Mediation bctween the Dukes of. Lunenburg, who 
had fa len out amongſt themſelves, and likewiſe between the 
_ Engliſh, the Dutch, and the Biſhop of Munſter. In 1672, 
the French having declared War againſt the Dutch, he ſent 
Aſſiſtance to the latter, and his Troup joined - thoſe of the 
Emperor under General Montecuculi, who diſapproving S 
the 
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the Elector's Meaſures, they did little more during this Cam- 

paign than make a bare Diverſion.  '_ 3 8 75 

| The Elector finding that he was in great Danger of loſing 

Part of his own RY a War in which he had engaged 
e 


purely for the Sake of his Neighbours ; reſolved in 1673, ;to 
make a Treaty with France upon the beft Terms he could, 
which he accordingly did at Yoflen, upon Condition that the 
French ſhould reſtore to him all that had been taken from him 
in the ſeveral Countries of Cleves, March, and Ravenſberg, ex- 
cepting only the Towns of fel and Rees, in which the King 
ſhould be permitted to keep a Garriſon till the: Concluſion of a 
Peace, when they were to be reftored to the Elector; and his 
Majeſty farther agreed to pay him eight hundred thouſand Livres 
for the Expences of the War. As advantageous as this Treaty 
was to the Elector, and notwithſtanding the French yielded up 
to him the Places before mentioned, ſooner than they need have 
done, yet obſerving their pernicious Deſigns, and that they 


were reſolved to oppreſs the Dutch, he the very next Year re- 


newed his Alliance with the States againſt France, and marched 
into Alſace with twenty thouſand Men; but the Imperial Ge- 
neral Bournonville thwarting his Meaſures, little was done that 
Campaign. | | 

In' the mean time the Swedes, at the Solicitation of France, 
invaded Pomerania, and the Marquiſate. Upon which the 
Elector returned from Alſace, and turned his Arms againſt the 
Swedes, over whom he gained a compleat Victory at Feght- 
Berlin, and took from them the Iſle of Molen, Wolgaſt, and 
Anclam, one of the ſtrongeſt Forts of Pomerania. He alſo took 
Stetin after a famous Siege, which laſted many Months. In 
1678, he made himſelf Maſter of the Iſle of Rugen, took Stral- 


fund, and Gripfwald, and drove the Swedes entirely out of 


all Pomerania, They, to divert him, invaded Pruſſia; but 
the Elector, in the middle of the Winter, paſſed the Lake of 
Courland, which falls into the Baltick, with his Army and Ar- 
tillery upon the Ice, where it was three Miles broad, ſurprized 
and defeated them; fo that of ſixteen thouſand ſcarce five thou- 
ſand eſcaped. After the War of 1672, he was left out of the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, and Peace being concluded among the 
other Princes, and the French joining with the Swedes, he was 


obliged by the Treaty of St. Germains, to quit all his Conqueſts - 


to them; for which the French King by a ſecret Article paid 
him three hundred thouſand Crowns towards the Charges of the 
War, which, though all he could obtain, was a very poor Sa- 
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In 1680, this great Prince took ſuch a Step as was entire- 
ly worthy of his Character. The Court of Spain was large- 
ly in his Debt for the Succours furniſhed in the laſt War, 
by which, in all Probability, ſhe ſaved her Low Countries; 
but no Perſuaſions, no Applications, no Letters from the 
Elector, no Memorials from his Miniſters had any Weight, 
either becauſe the Court of _ was very negligent in her 
Adminiſtration, or that her Treaſures were abſolutely exhauſt- 
ed. At laſt, when his Catholick Majeſty's Miniſters could 
find nothing to ſay that looked like an Anſwer, they had Re- 
courſe to an Artifice, not to be excuſed or juſtified ; they pro- 
miſed the Elector's Miniſters Payment, and gave them Bills 
upon Merchants in the Low Countries, which in conſequence of 
their Colluſion were proteſted. This left no Room to hope for 
any future Redreſs ; the Elector therefore ſaw himſelf reduced 
to the Neceſſity either tc ſit down with the Loſs, or to take 
ſome hitherto untried Method for Redreſs; he choſe the latter; 


and having Information of a very rich Ship that was expected in 


one of the Spaniſh Ports of Flanders, he fitted out eight Priva- 
teers to ſeize her, and the Deſign was conducted with ſuch 
Diligence and Secrecy, that the firſt News the Spaniſh Court 
had of his Project, brought that of its Execution. 

At firſt the Spaniſh Miniſtry took up the Matter very 
warmly, and would hear of nothing but Reſtitution of the 
Veſſel, and Satisfaction for the Affront; yet after ſome Time, 
when they ſaw the Elector was determined, and that the 


Forces of Spain could make no Impreſſion on any of that 
Prince's Territories, they were content to liſten to his Ex- 
euſes, which without doubt the Elector was willing enough to 


make, for putting a Million eight hundred thouſand Ducats into 
his Pocket. The ſame Year Auguſtus of Saxony, Adminiſtrator 
of Magdebourg, deceaſed, upon which the Elector added that 


Country to his Dominions as a ſecularized Duchy, agreeable to 


the Treaty of Meſiphalia. 

| He was on the Point alſo of annexing the Principality 
of Querfurt as a Fief of that Duchy, which conſiſted of four 
Bailiwicks ; but this was conteſted with him; and in the 


' Year 1687 he compromiſed the Matter by accepting of the 
- Bailiwick of Bruck as a full Satisfaction for his Pretenſions 
upon all four. In the ſucceeding Year, he came to an ami- 
cable Concluſion with the Emperor, in relation to a Diſpute 


that had long ſubſiſted, concerning the — of 7a- 
ingdom 


of Bobemia, notwithſtanding the Claim always made to it by 
= our 
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our Elector; in Compenſation for which he had the Ter- 
ritory of Schueibuſin, or the Northern Part of Silgſia, yielded 
up to him, which the Emperor afterwards found Means to 
obtain back from his Son and Succeſſor, as we ſhall here- 
after more largely explain. | "YI 

This excellent Prince ſhewed himſelf as compleatly qualified 
for Government as any of his Rank in that Age, and this from 
his firſt taking the Reins of the Adminiſtration into his Hands, 
to the — they were taken from him by Death. His 
Perſonal Courage appeared in ſeveral Actions in which he 
was preſent; his Steddineſs in the Siege of Stetin, one of the 
moſt memorable that ever happened in Europe, and of which 
particular Accounts — 4 _ — — — _ 

; his glorious ; or Li „in his genero * 

Fog the Dutch in 1672, and on many other Occaſions. 4 | 

He gave alſo various, and thoſe _ ſignal Inſtances of his 
' Abilities as a Stateſman, in chuſing the faireſt Opportunities 
for aſſerting his Rights, and in being content to wave them 
when he found it would be difficult or dangerous to main- 
tain them. He arrived at much greater Authority than his 
Predeceſſors, and enjoyed it without ſeeming to aſpire to it; 
and this by ſtudying the Good of his Subjects to ſuch a De- 
gree, that they looked upon his Acquiſition of Power as an 
Advantage to themſelves, ' and indeed it proved ſo; for not 
content with giving Audience to all who defired it, and do- 
ing Juſtice upon the Spot after hearing both Parties, he ſet 
apart certain Hours for reading Letters from every Place in 
his Dominions, ſo that the meaneſt of his Subjects might 
depend upon his Notice; and the greateſt of his Miniſters 
were not ſecure, if they behaved ill, from being both detected 
and puniſhed, ; | | 

He was very kind to the French Proteſtants, and not only 
permitted, but invited them to ſettle in his Dominions ; he 
beſtowed on their Gentry Commands in his Army, or Poſts 
in his Court; he provided for the poorer Sort either as Me- 
chanicks in great Towns, or as Peaſants in Pruſſia; to the 
Former he gave Houſes, and to the Latter Lands. He did this 
with ſo good a Will, that when one of his Minifters inſi- 
nuated that theſe Liberalities might produce Inconveniencies, 
his Anſwer was, that he would ſell his Plate to feed them. 
He faid upon another Occaſion, he now underſtood how both 
Parties might gain by the ſame Bargain, for that his Lands 
in Pruſſia were formerly worth nothing to him, but that by 
giving them to the poor Proteſtants, both he and they had 
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acquired good Eſtates, and were under mutual Obligations to 
each other. ' | 
He built a new Town at Berlin, and by uniting five irregular 
Boroughs compoſed a fine City, which he embelliſhed with 
ublick Buildings, and ſtrengthened by regular Fortifications. 
He put his Dominions into better Order than they had ever been 
in the Days of his Predeceſſors, by eſtabliſhing new Regula- 
tions where. they were neceſſary, and aboliſhing old Cuſtoms 
where Experience ſhewed they were pernicious. He gave 
up to his Subjects a Land-Tax, that was a heavy Burthen on 
their Eſtates, for an Exciſe, which was a more equal, tho” 
perhaps as profitable an Impoſition. In order to improve Trade, 
he built a noble Fortreſs on the Coaſt of Guinea ; and at 
Home he cut a Paſſage or Canal between the Spee and the 
Oder, for the Conveniency of the Merchants of Sle/ia trading 
to Hamburg, or into his own Dominions. 
In a Word, he was not fo careful of any one Thing as to 
_ neglect another; or ſo much ſet upon diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
in a ſingle Point of Character, as to ſlight the reſt, but knew 
what became a great Prince, and practiſed it in every Reſpect. 
His Juſtice and Beneficence rendered him beloved by his Sub- 
eas ; the Splendor of his Court drew the Reſpect of Strangers; 
and his keeping on foot a great Body of well-diſciplined 
Troops made him conſiderable in the Eyes of his Neighbours. 
His Religion was warm and ſincere, but had nothing in it of 
Bigotry : And after a Reign of forty-eight Years, and when 
he had lived ſixty-eight, he died with as high a Reputation 
as the moſt ambitious Prince could deſire, regretted by his 
Allies, and lamented by his Subjects. Sy 
This Elector was twice married ;. firſt to Louiſa Henrietta, 
Daughter to Henry Frederick, Prince of Orange, from which 
he claimed a Right to that Succeſhon ; his ſecond. Princeſs 
was Dorothy Daughter of Philip Duke of Halſtein Gluck/- 
 » beurg, by whom be had three Sons, whoſe Poſterity are ſtill 
living. Frederick III. who ſucceeded him, Philip William 
who was Governor of Hagdebourg, and died in 1711, and 
Albert Frederick Governor of Pomerania. The former left 
two Sons and a Daughter, the latter three Sons, all Princes 
of the Blood in Prufſia, which is a Point neceſſary to be 
known, becauſe we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of theſe 
Princes hereafter. _ | | 
Frederick III. ſucceeded his Father in the Electorate of 
HBrandenburgh on the nineteenth - of April 1688, and, like ſe- 
veral of his Predeceſſors, entered upon the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs at a Conjuncture which required a Prince of pe 
arts 


— 
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Parts to conduct them to Advan He gave a very early 


Proof of his having inherited the Virtues as well as the Do- 
minions of his Anceſtors, by concurring with the Elector of 
Saxony, the Duke of Hanover, and the Landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, in — ſome Matters of Importance relating to 
their reſpective Dominions, and in aſſiſting the Prince of 
Orange in his Deſign upon England, which had been  princi- 
pally concerted with the late Elector his Father. He profeſſed 
a great Eſteem for Lewis XIV. whom he conſidered as a very. 
wiſe as well as magnificent Prince; and whoſe Example he fol- 
lowed in many Reſpects, but was far enough from embrac- 
ing the whole Syſtem of his Politicks, or ſuffering himſelf -to 
be deluded into implicitly following his Meaſures. 'T 
On the contrary, when his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty attack- 
ed the Empire, he immediately took up Arms, and in the 
Year 1689 he recovered the Towns of Keiſerſwert and Bonn, 
in which laſt Expedition he very narrowly eſcaped being 
made Priſoner by a French Detachment, and, what did him 
=_ Honour, his Eſcape was entirely owing to his 

ourage. In 1690, King William having ſucceeded in his 
Expedition, ſent him the Order of the Garter by the late 
* Johnſon, Eſq; afterwards Secretary of State for Scotland. 

n 1693 his Troops diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the Battle of 
Landen, under the Conduct of his Brother Prince Philip, of 
which King William, as a Mark of Reſpect, ſent him an ample 
Account under his own Hand. WEE. 

In 1694 he ſent Aſſiſtance to the Duke of Savey under 
his Brothers, Prince Philip and Prince Albert, In 1695 his 
Troops contributed greatly to the taking of Namure, of which 
King William gave him alſo an Account under his own Hand; 
upon which the Elector came to the Hague, to congratulate 
his Majeſty, whom, with the Duke of Zell, he entertained 
ſplendidly at Cleves. After King Auguſtus was choſen King 
of Poland, the Elector ſeized the Town of Elbing by way | of 
Security for the Money due to his Father. But this Affair 
was afterwards ſettled by Treaty, according to the Maxim of 
this great Prince, who was always willing to compromiſe any 
Differences he had with his Neighbours, as he had before 
done with the Elector of Saxony in reſpect to certain Preten- 
ſions, and thereby inſtead of a large Claim, added the Pro- 
voſtſhip of Quedlimbourg, the Bailiwick of Peterſberg, and 
ſome other Places, to his Hereditary Dominions. * 

In the Year 1700 aur Elector having adorned and improved 
his capital City, of Berlin, added ſeveral fair Countries to 
chaſe which deſcended to him from his Anceſtors, filled _ 
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of thoſe Countries, that were before but thinly peopled, with 
Inhabitants, who were invited thither by the Kindneſſes 
ſhewn, and the Privileges granted them by his Father and 
Himſelf; took the Reſolution of aſſuming the Royal Dignity, 
which ſome however have ſuggeſted aroſe from ſeeing King 
Wiliam ſeated in an Arm-Chair, at the ſplendid Congreſs of 
Princes, who were engaged in the firſt grand Alliance; yet that 
ſeems rather fit to be inſerted in private Memoirs, than to ſtand 
recorded in Hiſtory. * 

But whatever his Motives were, the Fact is certain, that 
about this Time he reſolved to take the Title of King of Pruſſia; 
and that he applied himſelf to the Imperial Court to be acknow- 
ledged in this Quality, concerning which likewiſe the Dealers 
in ſecret Hiſtory tell us a very remarkable Story, which is, that 
when his Negotiation was in no very good Train at the Court 
of Vienna, he was adviſed by his Miniſter there, in a Letter 
written in Cypher, to make uſe of the Intereſt of a certain 
Prince; but the Senſe. of the Letter being miſtaken by their 
Names begjnning with a Letter ; he inſtead of the Prince had Re- 
courſe to the Father Confeſſor, who was a Jeſuit ; and ſo much 
ſtruck with the Honour done him by a Proteſtant Ele&or, that 
by his own Intereſt, and that of his Order, he quickly accom- 
pliſhed all that was deſired of him. | | 

I will not make myſelf anſwerable for the Truth of this, ſince 
it appears very probable to me that the Elector took his Meaſures 
upon much ſurer and better Grounds. The War was juſt then 
broke out, on Account of the Spaniſh Succeſſion. The Houſe 
of Auſtria ſtood in great Need of his Aſſiſtance, and he might 
well expect they would not differ with him about a Title. But 
however the Matter was, there is no Doubt, that in the Month 
of January 1701 N. S. he was crowned King of Pruſſia at 
Koningſberg, and was acknowledged as ſuch by the Emperor 
Leopold, and all his Allies; in Conſideration. of which the new 
Eing furniſhed him with a numerous Body of Auxiliaries, who 
ſerved with great Credit in different Parts of Europe, during 
the whole Courſe of that long and glorious War. 

The Year following -proved remarkable for the Death of 
William III. King of Great Britain, to whom his Pruſſian 
Majeſty accounting himſelf Heir, immediately took poſſeſſion 
of the County of Lingen, the Principality of Meurs, and 
ſome. other Lordſhips which had belonged to the Deceaſed, 
tho', as we ſhall hereafter ſee, he was willing to give Satiſ- 
faction to the Prince of Naſſau Friſe, who took the Title 
of Orange. In the Year 1707, upon the Death of the 1 

. | ie it 
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of Nemours, the Sovereignties of Neufchatel and Valingen be- 
came vacant, to which, as the Heir of the Prince of Orange, 
his Pruſſian Majeſty put in his Claim amongſt _ others. 
The Right to thoſe Principalities was to be decid the 
States of the Country; and as the French King ſupported one 
of the Candidates, ſo the Queen of Great Britain eſpouſed the 
Cauſe of his Pruſſian Majeſty, who carried his Point not- 
withſtanding the Threats of the French; and about the 
ſame Time it was that he purchaſed the County of Tecklen- 


burgh. 

At the Diet of Franckfort, which aſſembled for the Choice 
of an Emperor, the Abbot Albani aſſiſted on the Part of the 
Pope, and it was ſaid that he had a particular Commiſſion 
to proteſt againſt the new Title of the King of Pruſſia, which 
coming to the King's Ears, he declared, that if ſuch a Step 
was taken, he would order his Troops then in Italy in the 
Service of the Allies, to take Quarters in the Eccleſiaſtical 
State at Diſcretion, as in an Enemy's Country; but the Ab- 
bot Albani prevented this, by ſending Word to the Pruſſian 
Miniſter at the Diet, that he had no ſuch Commiſſion, and 
that it never ſo much as entered into his Thoughts to queſtion 
the King's Title; which, whether true or falſe, gave his Ma- 
jeſty entire Satisfaction. | | 

At the Cloſe of the War, this Monarch concluded with the 
reſt of the Confederates a Treaty of Peace with France, which 
conſiſted of thirteen Articles; the moſt remarkable of which 
were, that he was confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of Upper Guelder- 
land in full Sovereignty ; he had likewiſe the Country of Keſeh, 
and the Prefecture of Kriehenbeck, and was acknowl as So- 
vereign Lord of A wr and Valingen 4 bo rance, in Conſidera- 
tion of his quitting his Pretenſions to the Principality of Orange. 
There were two ſeparate Articles to this Treaty ; by one of 
which, the moſt Chriſtian King acknowledged him as King of 
N and agreed to give him the Title of Majeſty, 

e likewiſe interpoſed in favour of the Proteſtants of France, 
to whom he had always been a Friend and Protector; and it is 
highly probable they would have felt the Effects of his Inter- 
Poſition, if he had not been taken off by Death in the Middle 
of theſe Negotiations, in the fifty-ſixth Year of his leav- 
ing behind him the Character of being one of the moſt magni- 
ficent Princes of his Age; and who knew as well as any of his 
Predeceſſors, how to ferve himſelf of every Occaſion that offer- 
ed for augmenting his Power, or enlarging his Dominions. 


85 | Frederick 
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Fare William, Prince Royal of Pruſſia, and cleQtoral © 


4 


Prince of Brandenburgh, ſucceeded his Father in all his Domi- 
nions, finiſhed the imperfect Negotiation of Peace in which that 
Prince was engaged at the Time of his Demiſe, and entered in- 
to a cloſer Correſpondence than moſt of his Predeceſſors with 
the Court of France. He had not been long ſeated on the 
Throne, before he found himſelf involved in ſome Diſputes 


with the Crown of Sweden, occaſioned chiefly by the ede 


of Troops through different Parts of his Dominions, as we 

by the Szuedes, as by the Powers engaged in a War againſt 
them. His Pruſſian Majeſty endeavoured firſt to have compro- 
miſed Matters amicably; but that being found impracticable, 
he perceived himſelf at laſt obliged to enter into that War in 
Conjunction with other Princes confederated againſt Sweden ; 
which ended in driving the Swedes 3 out of Ger- 
many, and depriving them of all that Gſlavus Adelphus and his 


Bucceſſors had acquired in the Empire. 


But notwithſtanding this great Succeſs, his Pruſſian Majeſty 
conſented, under the Mediation of his late Britannick Majeſty 
King George I. to certain Preliminary Articles for a Peace 
with Szweden, which were ſigned the eighteenth of Augiſt 1719, 


and afterwards digeſted into a Treaty, that was concluded at 


Stockholm between the two Crowns, January 10, 1720. By 
the third Article of which Treaty, the Crown of Sweden yields 
in Perpetuity to his Pruſſian Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, 
the City of Szetin, the Diſtrict between the Oder and the Rhine, 
with the Iſlands of Wallin and Uſedom, with all the Rights 


granted to the Crown of Sweden by the Emperor and Empire 


to the ſaid Places, by the tenth Article of the Treaty of Veſinba- 


Aa. And by the nineteenth Articie of this Treaty, the Crown 
of Sweden yields farther the Towns of Dam and Golnaw, on 


the other Side the Oder, with the Territories reſpectively be- 


longing to them. 
In & 


onſideration of theſe Ceſſions, his Pruſſian Majeſty un- 
dertook no longer to aſſiſt the Enemies of Sweden, to promote 
to the utmoſt of his Power the intended general Peace between 
her and her Neighbours, to ſatisfy the 1 and Incum- 


brances on all the Places yielded to him, which had been foz- 


merly contracted by the Crown of Sweden; as alſo to pay 
two Millions of Rix-Dollars to that Crown at three different 
Payments. By this Treaty his Le Majeſty acquired a 
reat Acceſſion of Territory, to which, as we have ſhewn 
fore, his Family had very fair Pretenſions as Succeſſors to 
the Dukes of Pomerania; and by this Acquiſition gained a free 


Communication with the Baltick, which was of as great or 
greater 
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greater Conſequence than the Revenue of all the Places thus 
— and contributed highly to the Benefit of other Parts 
of 3 | 


his Pruffian Majeſty's Dominions. 


The fame Temper and Diſpoſition which 


his Profſian 


| Majeſty ſhewed in the Management of this important Affair, 


appeared in all the ſubſequent Tranſactions of his Life; that 
is to ſay, he was in every Inſtance careful to maintain and 
ſupport his own Dignity, to ſecure his Dominions, to make 
himſelf reſpected by his Neighbours, to keep his Troops 
and Fortrefles conſtantly in ſuch a Poſture as might prevent 
his being hurt by any unforeſeen Accident; and give him an 
Opportunity, where the Circumſtances of Things would per- 


mit it, of turning any ſuch Accident to his Advantage. It 
was with this View, that he kept always on Foot between 
eighty and a hundred thouſand regular Troops, well paid, 
and perfectly well diſciplined; at the ſame time that he was 
no leſs careful of his Revenues, as being thoroughly ſenſible, 
that if ever a War became neceſſary, Treaſure would be ta 


the full as needful as Troops. 


This Conduct of his, though it expoſed him to the Cenfure 


of ſome ſhallow Politicians, was perfectly 


agreeable to his own 


Circumſtances, and to the general Syſtem of Affairs in Eu- 
rope. It preſerved all his Dominions, though ſeparated and 
detached from each other, from running any Riſque ; it made 
him | conſidered as the moſt powerful Potentate in Germany 
next the Houſe of Auſtria; and it gave him an Opportunity 
of promoting his Intereft upon every Variation of the Ba- 
lance of Power, without actually engaging in a War: Upon 


theſe Motives he entered into the famous Trea 


of Hanover, 


concluded the third of September 1725, with their moſt 
Chriſtian and Britannick Majeſties ; and tho' the Bounds of this 
Article will not allow us to enter into Particulars, yet we 


may fafely venture to affirm. in general, that he m—_ 
that, and the many ſubſequent Negotiations which quickly 
followed from it, with great Dexterity, and ſo as to turn every. 
Incident as much as it was poflible to his own Advantage. 

We have already ſhewed the Pretenſions formed = the 
Houſe of Brandenburgh on the Succeſſion of King William 
HI. as Prince of Orange; and have taken Notice of the Diſ- 
pute occaſioned by the Will of that Monarch, in favour of 
his Couſin the Prince of Naſſau Frize, which ſubſiſted for 
many Years ; and for terminating of which, a Negotiation 
was ſet on Foot in 1722, which ended ten Years afterwards, 
in a Treaty concluded at Berlin, May 13 1742. By this 


Treaty the Principality of * and all che 


ominions of 
the 
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the Family of Chaloms in France, are er to his Pri 
Majeſty, — all Ceſſions thereof by him to the Ka, 
France, by the Treaty ſigned at Utrecht, the firſt of Augu/t 1713, 
are confirmed by the Prince of Naſſau Frize, now Stadt A 

It' is that his Highneſs ſhall take the Title and 
Arms of Orange, but without Prejudice to the Royal Houſe 
of Pruſſia, by whom the Title and Arms of that Principality 
are to be likewiſe born. His Pruſſian Majeſty was by this 
Treaty to have for himſelf, his Heirs and Succeſfors, as his 
Share of the Succeſſion beforementioned, the Principality of 
Meurs, the County of Lingen, the Diſtrict of Montfort, the 
Lordſhip of u and lower Swaluwe, the Lordſhips of Nat. 
wick, Hoendorland, Wateringen, Orange-Polder, Orave- 
ſand, the Cuſtoms of — the Barony of Her/tal entire, 
the Lordſhip of Turnhout, the Houſe at the Hague called the 
Old Court, and the Houſe of Honſlaardych. 
All the reſt of the Succeflion was left to the Prince of 
Orange, who charged himſelf with all the Debts of the Family ; 
and all the Penſions payable to certain Perſons therein mention'd, 
and all the Demands of the Houfe of Orange on the Crown of 
Spain, for an annual Penſion of fifty thouſand Florins, as well 
as a Debt of 'one hundred and twenty thouſand Crowns, are 
aſſigned to the Prince, with the King's Promiſe to aſſiſt him 
with his Intereſt at that Court, to procure a Satisfaction for 
them. This definitive Treaty, by which an End was put to 
a very tedious as well as a very perplexed and troubleſome Affair, 
was ratified by his Pruſſian Majeſty on the thirtieth of May, by 
the Prince of Orange on the thirtieth of June following; and 
ſoon after notified: to their High Mightineſſes the States Gene- 
ral, who had ed themſelves with the Adminiſtration of 
the ſaid Succeffion, in due form, and who were conſequently 
deeply intereſted therein. | | 

The Deſire his Pruſſian Majeſty had to preſerve the Peace 
of his Dominions, to avoid, as far as he was able, tak- 
ing any Share whatever in the Difturbances of Europe, induced 
him to act with great Caution and Reſerve when the War 
broke out between his late Imperial Majeſty Gharles VI. and 
the Kings of France and Spain, in Reference to the Election 
of the King of Poland. There is no doubt, that both the 
Houſes of Afi and Bourbon were extremely preſſing in their 
Inftances to his Pruſſian Majeſty to enter into this Diſpute, b 
which, in all 1 the Scale muſt have turned, accord- 
ing to his Pleaſure; ſince it was very apparent, that if the 
Election of King Stani ſſaus had been immediately ſupported by 
a tolerable Force, the Affection of the Poles would have engaged 

em 
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them to have ſhewn themſelves much mote effeQually than 
they did; and on the other hand, it is no leſs evident, that if 
the King of Pruſſia had declared abſolutely on the other Side, 
the Party for King Staniſlaus could not have made any Refift- 
ance at all, but muſt have ſubmitted immediately, and that 
too upon any Terms. i a 

But no Intreaties could prevail upon that wiſe Monarch to 
act on either Side in this Diſpute, by which, no doubt, he was 
a very conſiderable Gainer. It is true, that tho he did not give 
King Staniſlaus any Aſſiſtance in ſupport of his Pretenſions, yet 
after the Ruin of his Affairs, and the cloſe Siege of the City 
of Dantzich, he ſuffered that Prince to take Shelter in his Do- 
minions, where he was treated with all the Reſpect due to 
a crown'd Head ; and with the Remittances he received from 
France kept up a great Court, and lived at a vaſt Expence, 
which was of confiderable Uſe in that Part of his Pruſſian 


Majeſty's Dominions. | 

There were many People, who from their Attachment to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, treated this CohduCt of his as unworthy of 
a King, and inconſiſtent with his Obligations to the Emperor; 
but ſuch were certainly too haſty, and had not ſufficiently re- 
flected, that the Obligations of a Prince to his Subjects are 
infinitely ſuperior to thoſe he contracts with his Allies; and 
that with reſpect to the Safety of his Dominions, and the true 
Intereſts of the Crown of Pruſſia, he was not at all bound to 
interfere farther than by good Offices in this Diſpute; ſo that 
the Meaſures he took as a Sovereign and independent Prince 
were certainly right. As to the Engagements he was 
under, as Member of the Empire, they were ſo punctually 
complied with, that even his Imperial Majeſty himſelf, had no 
Reaſon to complain. | hats 

The ſame Method in reſpect to all other Affairs his Maj 

of Pruſſia conſtantly purſued, ſhewing himſelf alike prepared 
for War and inclined to Peace : for tho' he made his Troops 
his Delight, and led all his Days rather a Military than a Court 
Life, yet this was more with a View to fave Expence, to keep 
his Troops in Motion, and to maintain ſtrict Diſcipline, than 
with any Thoughts of diſtrefling or diſturbing his Neighbours. 
In the latter Years of his Life the King was dropſical, and in 


a W=y bad State of Health; ſo that he was frequently thought 
near his End, and yet in ſome Meaſyre recovered. 2 
At laſt he was carried off by a ſhort Illneſs, on the 31ſt of May 
1740, in the fifty-ſecond Year of his Age; and tho like other 
Princes, he had his Faults and Failings; among which the 
Love of Money, and — by various unpopular Methods 
4 | 4 | 


out, 


Germany, in order to have procured its Diſſolution, 
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out of the Purſes of his Subjects was the chief; yet in reſpect 


to his great Regard for Juſtice, his prudent Qfconomy, ſtrict 


Frugality, and Eaſineſs of Acceſs, he was much to be and here 
therefore is commended ; ſince with regard to the general 
Maxims of his Politicks, they are are like to do his Memory 
more Credit, than they acquired him Glory while living. 

This Monarch eſpouſed in his Father's Life-time the Princeſs 
Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, Siſter to his preſent Britannick Ma- 
"of , who was born the 16th of March 1687, and is now Queen 
Do's r of Pruſſia, by whom he left a numerous Iſſue , viz. 
Charles-Frederick his Succeſſor, William-Auguſtus Prince Royal 
of Pruſſia, born Auguft gth 1722, who eſpouſed the Princeſs 
Louiſa- Amelia of Brunſwick Wolfembuttle, by whom he has 
already two Sons; Frederick-Henry Prince of Pruffia, born 
January 8th 1726; Auguſtus-Ferdinand Prince of Pruſſia, born 
May 23d 1730; Frederica-Auguſia Princeſs Royal of Pruſſia, 


born the 3d of July 1709; and who on the 20th of November 


1731, eſpouſed the Hereditary Prince of Brandenburgh Baretth ; 
rederica-Louiſa Princeſs of Pruſſia, born September 28th 1714, 
who on the Zoth of May 1729, eſpouſed the Margrave of 
Anſpach ; Dorothea-Sophia, Princeſs of Pruſſia, born the 26th 
of . 1719, and married the roth of November 1734, to 
the Margrave Frederict-MWilliam of Schwed ; Louiſa-Ulrica 
Princeſs of Pruſſia, born April 24th 1720, who on July 17th 
1744, married Adolphus-Frederick Duke of Holſtein-Hutin, 
elected Succeſſor to the Crown of Sweden, and now in Poſſeſ- 
ſion; Anna-Amelia Princeſs of Pruſſia, born November gth 
172.3 and who remains ſtill unmarried, | 
Charles-Frederick, the preſent King of Pruſſia and Elector 
of Brandenburgh, was born January 24th 1712, and conſe- 
quently was in the twenty-ninth Year of his Age when he mount- 
ed the Throne; and in his Father's Life-time eſpouſed the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth-Chriſtina of Ty A Molfembuttle, born Novem- 
ber 8th 1715. He began his Reign with an Act of the greateſt 
Generoſity; for whereas it was publickly known that his Mar- 
riage was a pure Act of Obedience to his Father, abſolutel 
againſt his on Conſent, and therefore never conſummated, 
every body expected that his firſt Care would have been to have 
taken the Opinion of ſome of the Proteſtant Univerſities in 


But when that Princeſs, in Company with the Queen- 


Dowager, came to compliment him upon his. Acceſſion, he 
. addrefled her in the following Terms. You are ſenſible, Ma- 
dam, that your becoming Princeſs Royal was contrary to 
 drclination ; out having obſerved the 4n 


| my 
miableneſs of your Beha- 
viour, 
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viour, and the Regard that you have ſhewn for my Perſon, I find 
myſelf under a Neceſſity of making you ſuitable Returns ; and 
now therefore that I am a King, I acknowledge you for my 
Dueen-Conſort, and the lawful Partner of my Throne and Bed. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the Surprize and Joy of the 
whole Court upon this Declaration, a Declaration which every 
body defired but no body expected; and which gave the 
reateſt Hopes of a Reign that opened with ſo extraordinary a 
Mark of Juſtice, Tenderneſs, and Generoſity. | 

The very Dawning of this young Monarch's Government, 
drew the Attention of all Europe, and gave his Neighbours very 
juſt Ideas of what might be expected in the Progreſs of it. 
He had been but indifferently treated in his Father's Life- 
time; and there were many who dreaded his Reſentments ; 
but he puniſhed no body except the Counſellor Echard, whom 
he ordered to depart his Dominions, becauſe he had been a 
conſtant Deviſer of "Taxes, and the principal Inſtrument of the 
late King in laying Burthens upon his Subjects; ſo that in his 
Manner of treating him, the new Monarch ſhewed that he 
could avenge the Wrongs done to his People, tho' he was at the 
ſame Time patient under his own. He was no. ſooner poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Crown, than he declared himſelf a Protector of 
Learning; and by a Letter written with his own Hand in- 
vited the famous Mr. Maupertuis from Paris, to take upon 
him the Direction of the Academy of Berlin; or, as the King 
himſelf elegantly expreſſed it, to graft the Slips of true Sci- 
ence on the wild Stocks in the North. 

But I forget the proper Buſineſs of this Article, while I 
pretend to draw the Picture of a Prince, whoſe great Qualities 
are ſo numerous, that they would require more Room than I 
have left, ſhould I attempt their Deſcription. I will content 
myſelf therefore with a bare Detail of the principal Facts of 
his Adminiſtration, that I may keep within due Bounds. 

In the ſuccinct Account which has been given of his Father's 
Reign, it has been. ſhewn, that tho he took care to put his 
Army on a better Foot than any of his Predeceſſors, yet he was 
very far from being inclined to War, which probably aroſe from 
the Circumſtances of the Affairs of Europe in his Time; but 
whatever his Motives were, moſt certain it is, that he was rather 
careful in aſcertaining his Rights, than vigorous in aſſerting 
them, as appears from his ſuffering the Biſhop and Prince of 
Liege to continue in the Poſſeſſion of the Barony of Herſtall, 
which had been yielded to the King as a Part of the Succeſſion 
of the late King Milliam, and offering to compromiſe his Dif- 
pute with that Prelate for 100,000 Florins, which however he 
could not obtain. - K3 But 
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But upon his Son, the new King's coming to the Poſſeſſion 
of his Dominions, and going to receive the Homage of the 
Duchy of Cleves, he demanded the ſame of the Inhabitants of 
Her/tall, who poſitively refuſed it, alledging that they were, and 
had been always _—_— to the Prince of Liege. he King, 
to cut this Diſpute ſhort, ſent a Body of his Forces into that 
Biſhoprick, who took Poſſeſſion of Maſeyt, and who declared 
they had their Maſter's Orders to live at Diſcretion, till he had 
received Satisfaction for his Barony of Her/tall, It was on 
the 14th of September, 1740, that the Pruſſian Troops entered 
his Territories, upon which the Biſhop of Liege publiſhed. a 
long Manifeſto, ſetting forth the great Injury that had been 
done to him, but confeſſing at the Cloſe, that the Price ſet 
by the late King of Pruſſia was very moderate; and that he 
had offered to pay him Intereſt for that Sum at the Rate of Four 
per Cent. which in his own Opinion was better than ſo much 

ready Money. 
| e remonſtrated at the ſame Time to the Courts of Vienna 
and Paris; but while he was thus _ _— Memorials, 
and making Complaints, the Pruſſian Troops lived on his Sub- 
jects at Diſcretion; ſo that at laſt he was forced to ſend two 
Deputies to Berlin, to put an End to this Diſpute, who were 
obliged to conſent that his Pruſſian Majeſty ſhould receive 
— Florins for his Pretenſions upon Her/tall ; and this 

Loney being paid on the 23d of October in the Evening, the 
Pruſſian Forces evacuated Maſey the next Morning. Thus, 
according to his new Method, the King ended this Controverſy 
without the Formalities of a Lawſuit. 

It was not only with the Biſhop of Liege that his Majefty 
had Diſputes; for about the ſame time the Duke de Chevreuſe, 
and the — de Neſie ſet up their reſpective Claims to the 
Principality of Newfchatel, againſt what they were pleaſed to call 
the King of 3 Uſurpation; and the former ſent an Ad- 
vocate of the Parliament of Paris, the latter two Advocates 
of the Parliament of Beſangon, to aſſert their Claims; but the 
Governor of Neufchatel decided the Matter preſently, by di- 
recting that they ſhould all quit the Principality in twenty-four 
Hours, on Pain of being treated as Criminals. This, how- 
ever, was but a Prelude to the great Stroke of all, by which 
his Majeſty added a great Part of the rich and fruitful Country 
of Silefia ta his Dominions ; which, inaſmuch as it has been 
conſidered as the Occaſion of the late general War; the Reader 
will very naturally expect that we ſhould be a little more parti- 
cular in the Account of this ſingular Tranſation, vy 
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We have already ſhewn that the Houſe of Brandenburgh 
had a very fair Title to the Principality of Fagerndorf, and 
other Territories in that Country, which the Emperor not- 
withſtanding united to the Kingdom of Bohemia ; but as the 
Elector ſtill kept up his Claim, and the Houſe of Auſtria had 
t Need of his Aſſiſtance, it was found neceſſary to give 
im ſome Satisfaction; and accordingly a Treaty was ſet on 
Foot at Berlin in 1686, whereby it was ſtipulated, that the 
— ſhould renounce all * 8 of his — to the 
rincipalities of Fagerndorf, Lignitz, Brieg, and Wolau, upon 
— that SOR ſhould yield to the Elector tho 
Territory of Schwibus. The Baron de Frytag, who managed 
this Negotiation for the Court of Vienna, with the Elector 
Frederick II. ſet on foot at the ſame Time another clandeſtine 
Treaty with the Electoral Prince Frederick, who was after- 
wards Frederick-ITI. Elector of Brandenburgh, though he is ge- 
_ called Frederick I. becauſe he was the firſt King of 
ruſſia. 
oſs Nature of this ſecret Negotiation was very dark ; for 


there were ſome Family Diſputes, in which the Emperor 


threatened to take Part againſt the Prince, if, at the fame 
Time his Father ſubſcribed the Treaty before mentioned, he 
did not ſubſcribe an Obligation to give up, as ſoon as it 
ſhould be in his Power, the Territory of Schwibus for a ſmall 
Sum of Money. Accordingly when he became Elector of 
Brandenburgh the Money was offered, and the Territory de- 
manded ; but all the Counfellors of the new Elector adviſed 
him-not to part with it, as he had been compelled to make this 
Agreement, which in its own Nature therefore was void ; but 
the Emperor Leopold inſiſting upon it, and threatening to uſe 
Force, he yielded up the Territory, but refuſed to confirm 
the Renunciation made by his Father of his former Rights. 
Upon this Occaſion he expreſſed himſelf to his Miniſters in 
theſe Words: I ſhall yield the Territory of Schwibus ; it be- 
« comes me to be as good as my Word; I muſt and I will do 
c what I promiſed. As to proſecuting my Rights to Szlefia, I 
& leave that to the Care of my Poſterity, whoſe Hands I cannot, 
I will not bind under my prefent Circumſtances, when it is 
„ neceſſary for me to ſubmit to this Injuſtice. If Providence 
« and Time do not ſuffer the Thing to take another Turn, 
“the only Way is to be quiet; but if God orders it otherwiſe, 
&« my Deſcendants will know what they have to do.” 

Thus the Reader ſees in few Words the Nature of the 
King of Pruſſia's Claim; he repreſented both Frederick II. 
and Frederick III. conſequently the Rights of both were in 

E him; 
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Hungary two Millions of Florins; and that he was — 
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him; and as the Houſe of Auſtria had taken away the Fqui- 
yalent, he conceived he had a juſt Title to the Territories 
formerly in the Poſſeſſion of his Family, viz. the Principality 
of Fagerndorf, and other Countries, of which he reſolved 
immediately to take Poſſeſſion. He had two Reaſons for a&- 
ing in this Manner, without any previous Declarations made 
to the Court of Vienna; the firſt was, that the Male Line 


of the Houſe of Auſtria being extinct, and the Power of that 


Family thereby weakened, he thought this a favourable Op- 

rtunity of doing himſelf Juſtice ; and that he ſhould be want- 
ing to himſelf and his Poſterity, or Succeſſors, if he neglected 
it. His ſecond, that the Elector of Bavaria and the King of 
Spain forming Pretenſions upon the Emperor's Succeſſion, he 
was deſirous of reconciling his View of doing himſelf Juſtice to - 
the Inclination he had of aſſiſting Maria Thereſa, Queen of 
Hungary, in maintaining her Rights to her Father's Nominions, 
agreeable to the Pragmatic Sanction. 

At the ſame time therefore that he ordered his Troops to 


march into Sileſia, which was in December 1740, he declared 


to the Court of Vienna, that notwithſtanding this Step he was 
diſpoſed to promote the Election of the Duke of Lorrain to the 
Imperial Dignity ; that he was willing to advance the Queen of 


to 
employ, all his Forces in defending her Dominions againſt all 
Her Competitors. But theſe Propoſitions were abſolutely re- 


Jected, upon which a War enſued. It is to be obſerved, that 


in this Article I am ſtating the Claims, Pretenſions, and Mea- 
ſures of his Pruſſian Majeſty, as Matters of Fact, and am very 
far from . upon me to decide whether the former were well 
or ill founded, and conſequently whether the latter were right 
or wrong; but thus much I think I may be allowed to ſay, 
that if the Court of Vienna had accepted his Propoſal, the War 
in Germany had been prevented, and the Empreſs Queen had 
not yielded more to the King of Pruſſia than he is poſſeſſed of 
at preſent, after all the Blood and Treaſure ſpent on both Sides 
in this fatal Quarrel, 

His Pruſfien Majeſty carried his Point in the firſt Inſtance, 
that is to ſay, he made himſelf Maſter of S:J-fta without much 
Oppoſition, and the Auſtrians having brought a great Army 
into that Country, under the Command of Field-Marſhal 
Count Nieuperg, in 2 of the next Spring his 
Pruffian Majeſty gave that Army Battle, the tenth of April, 
1741, at Mokuitz, in which, though with great Effuſion of 
Blood, he gained the Victory. In the ſucceeding Year having 
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marched to the Aſſiſtance of his Allies the French, Bavarians, 
and Saxons, into Bohemia, after being baſely deſerted by them, 
he, May the twenty-fourth, 1742, fought the famous Battle of 
Czaſflaw, in which he alſo claimed the Victory; but both Par- 
ties being now weary of the War, a Treaty of Peace was ne- 
gotiated between his Majeſty on the one Part, and the Queen 
of Hungary on the other, which was concluded and ſigned 
June 11th, at Breſlaw in Silefia ; by which the greateſt Part of 
that Dutchy, and the whole County of Glatz were yielded to 
his Majeſty. 9 3 


But this valuable Ceſſion did not hinder bim from entering 
into the League of Frankfort, in ſupport of the Emperor Charles 


VII. in Conſequence of which, he invaded Bohemia, and 
took the City of Prague September 6th, 1744, which obliged 


Prince Charles of Lorrain to march from the Rhine to the 


Elbe, with the Auſtrian Army; upon whoſe Approach his 
Pruſſian Majeſty retired with his Forces towards Sileſia, but 
Prince Charles prefling hard upon him in his Retreat, a Battle 
enſued at Friedberg, June 4th, 1745, in which his Pruſſian 
Majeſty gaineda clear and very compleat Victory, It was be- 
lieved that this Action would have made an End of the 
War; but the Auſtrians, who were now joined by the Saxons, 
and had formed great Views of diſtreſſing the King of Pruſſia, 
continued their Military Operations with the utmoſt Vigour ; 
and on the thirtieth of September, by a forced March, ſurpri- 


zed that Prince near Stadentz, and plundered his Baggage; 


but by the great Military Skill and inimitable Prudence of the 
King, his | — were ſoon brought into Order, the Battle re- 
newed, and a glorious Victory obtained. | 
Yet the Auſtrians ſtill perſiſted in continuing the War, pre- 
ſuming on the Diverſion to be made by a great Body of Ruſſian 
Auxiharies, which it was ſuppoſed would have marched 
through Poland into his Territories. But his Pruſſian Majeſty 
took Advantage of the Seaſon, and while his Enemies were 
pleaſing themſelves with the Hopes of invading and ruining his 
Country, the old Prince of Anhalt Deſſau with a Pruſſian Ar- 
my entered theirs, The King of Poland was obliged to aban- 
don his Hereditary Nominions, and to retire to the Frontiers 
of Bohemia for Safety. Leipſicł opened her Gates to the Con- 
queror, and though a numerous Army of Saxons and Auſtrians 
interpofed to preſerve Dreſden, yet December 4th, 1745, my 
were totally defeated by the Prince of Anhalt Deſſau, with hall 
their Number of Pruſſian Troops. | | : 
The King entered Dreſden in Triumph, and having, ener: 
come all his Enemies, on the fourteenth of the ſame Month 
| OVcI- 
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overcame his Provocation and Reſentment, and in the full 
Warmth of Victory gave them a fair and equitable Peace. 
which S:lefia was again ſolemnly N to him; the Saxons 
ave him one Million of Crowns for the Expence of the War; 
is Majeſty acknowledged the Emperor, guarantied the Domi- 
nions of the Empreſs Queen, and included his Ally the Elector 
Palatine in the ſame Treaty, which was negotiated under the 
Mediation of his Britannick Majeſty, and the Concluſion of 
which once more ſettled the Tranquillity of Germany. 
The Intereſts of this Monarch, if they were to be conſidered 
at large, would require a conſiderable Treatiſe; but we ſhall 
reduce them into a narrow Compaſs, and treat of them with as 
much Perſpicuity as we are able. In Quality of King of Pruſ- 
fa, he is one of the greateſt Powers in the North; and there- 
fore it is his Intereſt to ſee the Balance in that Part of Eu- 
rope kept exactly even; with this View, there is no doubt, that 
he will have a conſtant Eye to the Meaſures purſued by Sweden 
and Denmark, pay ſtill more Attention to the Behaviour of Po- 
land, and be moſt affiduouſly watchful of the increaſing Power 
of Ruſſia. Upon his Diligence and Succeſs in thoſe Points, the 
Security, Welfare and Grandeur of his own State will depend. 
How far it is poſſible to manage all theſe with ſuch Addreſs 
as to draw ſome Advantages from ſeveral of thoſe Powers, and 
to be in no Danger from any of them, may beſt be known 
by conſidering the Practice of the preſent King, who has ac- 
tually carried this Scheme into Execution in the moſt difficult 
Conjuncture. The late Revolution in Ruffia changed the 
whole Syſtem of his Affairs with reſpect to that Empire; in- 
Read of a cloſe Conjunction, it brought about a Diviſion of 
Intereſts, and from an intimate Union, created a diſtant Civi- 
lity intermixed with ſome Degrees of Jealouſy, ſo much harder 
to be removed becauſe they were natural, as being derived from 
his cloſe Alliance with the excluded Family. The Power of 
Ruffia alſo was vaſtly increaſed, for by the Election of the Suc- 
ceſſor of the Crown of Sweden, that Kingdom came in ſome 
Meaſure to depend upon her: Denmark was aw'd by her ſupe- 
rior Force, and by the old Differences between that Royal 
Family and the Houſe of Holſtein; while Poland was firmly 
tied, as well by the Intereſt of the reigning Prince, as by a long 
and uninterrupted Alliance, | 
But the admirable Policy of the Pruſſian Monarch has got 
the better of all theſe Connections. By marrying his Siſter to 
the then Succeſſor, and now King of Sweden, he gain'd an In- 
tereſt in that Country which is daily increaſing, — 
8 un 
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bound to Iive upon good Terms with him as a Neighbour, at 
the ſame Time that ſhe needs his Aſſiſtance as an Ally. He has 
always kept a good Correſpondence with the Republick ; and 
ootwithſtanding their late Quarrel, has now as good a Corre- 
ſpondence with the King of Poland; ſo that he has exactly mo- 
delled the North to his Mind: And notwithſtanding the vaſt 
Power of Ruſſia, has nothing to fear from her Jealouſy, and 
{till leſs to apprehend from her Influence; which eafy Situation 
of his on this Side, is entirely owing to his own great Parts as a 
' Politician ; and muſt, to every competent Judge, raiſe his Cha- 
racter, in that reſpect, to the greateſt Height, | 
As a Prince of the Empire, he yo conſiders himſelf as 
the Guardian of the Germanick Conſtitution ; and as he has all 
Things to hope, and nothing to dread from the Independen- 
of all the Members of the Empire, he has very wiſely 
ewn as warm and ſteady a Concern for their Rights as for 
his own. At the very Beginning of his Reign he compro- 
miſed the Diſputes which had ſo long ſubſiſted between his 
Family and the Elector Palatine, upon very equal and mode- 
rate Terms; he embraced the Friendſhip of the Houſe of Ba- 
varia when it was neceſſary to him ; and he gave the higheſt 
Proofs of his Fidelity to the Intereſts of that Family, when they 
ſtood in the greateſt Need of his Friendſhip. | 
In a Word, he has loſt no Ally in the Empire, but has 
gain'd many; he has reſtored the Credit of the Diet of Ratif- 
bon, by giving Power to the Princes of the Empire, to ſend 
their Minifters thither, to ſpeak their true Sentiments, and ex- 
ain themſelves freely, inſtead of ſubmitting implicitly to the 
perial Decrees, as in Times paſt they were wont to do. In 
ſhort, he has ſo conducted his Aﬀairs, as to be univerſally con- 
\ ſidered as a German Patriot; that is, as ene reſolved to maintain 
the Eſſence of the Germanick Conſtitution, and to preſerve the 
Liberty of its Members from all interior Influence, as well as 
foreign Subjection; and what Effects this may produce, Time 
has already, and will hereafter declare. | 
As one of the principal Powers of Europe, the preſent King 
of Pruſſia ſeems to have formed to himſelf a Deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing a more effectual Balance than has been hitherta 
known, in Virtue of that Increaſe of his own Dominions, 
which has put it into his Hands, This Point was never ſuf- 
ficiently conſidered by any of our Politicians, or to ſpeak 
Plainly, has never been conſidered by them at all. The Si- 
tuation of France enabled her formerly to preſerve the Ba- 
lance againſt the Houſe of Auſtria; the Situation of bis Sar- 
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dinian Majeſty's Dominions, enables him to hold the Balance of 
Itah, and to keep it even between the Houſes of 4u/tria and 
Bourbon; but with reſpect to the King of Pruſſia, he has no leſs 
than three Balances in his Hands, that of the North, that of 
Germany, and the great Balance of Power againſt France. 
It is very true, that during the Courſe of the laſt War, he 


' ated in Confederacy with France; but, as we have ſhewn be- 


fore, this was abſolutely againſt his Will. If the Court of Vi. 
enna and the Allies of that Court had not conſidered his Expedi- 
ꝛion into Sileſia as an Infraction of the Pragmatick Sanction, in 
which Light he never regarded it himſelf, or thought it would 
be regarded by others; he had certainly taken the contrary 
Side, as having no Reaſon to be a Friend of France longer than 
he has the Houſe of Auſtria for an Enemy. He ſhew'd in his 
laſt Treaty with the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, a true 
Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, and without Doubt it is his 
Intereſt to put himſelf at the Head. of the Proteſtants in Germany ; 


he is too clear- ſighted a Prince not to ſee this; and it is upon 


this admirable Faculty we ground all our political Doctrines in 
this Section. | 
But it will be objected, that ſome of the Admirers of the pre- 
72 have magnified his Power to a Degree 
much beyond what he is ever like to acquire, have promiſed 
many Things for him which he is never likely to perform, and 
have kept ſuch a Silence in reference to the Points he has really 
purſued, as might induce the World to ſuſpect their having very 
dark Notions of that Monarch's Forces, Inclinations or Inte- 
reſts. In anſwer to this I muſt intreat the Reader to obſerve, 
that there is no ſuch thing as mathematical Certainty in Diſ- 
courſes of this Nature; and therefore thoſe are equally in Fault 
who pretend magiſterially to decide what ſuch a Prince will at- 
tempt, or what he may be able to atchieve; and thoſe who on 
the other hand expect that every Thing ſhould fall out exactly 
according to a Plan laid down from Conjectures. 
But ſtill this Art of foreſeeing future Events from prudential- 
ly applying the Knowledge of human Nature, the Forces of 
overnment, and the Lights of Experience, ought not to be 
deſpiſed. Phyſicians cannot always cure, becauſe they cannot 
always form a right Judgment from their Acquaintance with 
the human Oeconomy, and their Skill in diſcerning Symptoms 
of the Nature of Diſeaſes; and yet none but F ol diſparage 


the Study of Phyſick, or decry the Knowledge of Phyſicians, 
There is no Doubt that Stateſmen derive vaſt Advantages from 
ſecret Intelligence ; but it was a very wiſe Saying of Lewis XIV. 
that he was much leſs in Pain about what his Enemies _ 
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learn by this Method, than from the Hints they received ſtom 
the Dutch Gazettes. It is difficult indeed, but not impoffble, 
to guard againſt the Effects of Influence or Money, in penetrat- 
ing the Tranſactions of a Cabinet; but it is far more difficult, 
and borders more cloſely upon Impoſſibility, to hinder ſpecula- 
tive Politicians from prying into even the cloſeſt Deſigns, by 
the Knowledge they have of Men and Things. To be con- 
vinced of this, we need only conſider what ſanguine Promiſes 
were made by the Stateſmen in ſome Countries, before the open- 
ing of every. Campaign during the laſt War, and the bold 
Judgments paſſed by undignified Politicians, that few or none 
of thoſe Promiſes would ever actually be fulfilled. _ | 
It would be no difficult Thing to ſhew the Reader, that the 
Revolutions in Ruſſia, in Sweden, and in Holland, were fore- 
ſeen and foretold ſome Years before- they happened ; but we 
will confine ourſelves at preſent to the Points immediately be- 
fore us. And tho all the World allows that there never was a 
Cabinet more impenetrable than that of the preſent, King of 
Pruſſia, yet we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that as our paſt Con- 
jectures — not been altogether vain, ſo we are able, to gueſs 
at what his Politicks may produce in Time to come. We were 
inclined to think that upon the Concluſion of a general Peace, 
that Monarch might have been induced to change his Syſtem, 
but upon ſeeing the Peace concluded at Aix la Chapelle, and 
conſidering the Conduct of other Powers, we are clearly of 
Opinion, that Time is not yet come. We are ſatisfied. that 
the Schemes formed for — or circumſcribing the Power 


% 


of this Monarch will have a con Effect, and that inſtead 


of diminiſhing, there is the higheſt Probability that they will 
increaſe his Power, We were always and are ſtill of Opinion, 
that he might be detached from France, and that he will never 
be the Dupe of France; but we ſee no Ground for [ſuppoſing 


that proper Meaſures have been taken to bring about the for- 


mer, or that by the Steps he is now taking, he is in Danger of 
falling into the latter. 12 i 4 
He has great Forces, large Revenues, a Genius capable of 
conducting both, and * —— that will reſtrain him 
from Attempts ſuperior to theſe. He knows perfectly well the 
Grandeur of the Sovereign muſt be eſtabliſhed upon the Wel- 
fare.of the Subject, and his has excited him to ſhew the ſame 
Regard. for the Happineſs of his People, as for the Extenſion 
of his own Power, or rather has induced him to make the 
latter always, ſubſervient to the former. He is known to have 
an Inclination to become a Maritime Power, or which is the 
fame Thing in other Words, to enable his Subjects to incemſs 
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their Wealth 5 their Induſtry, through the Channels of fo- 
reign Trade. ow though there are many, and amongſt them 
ſome Stateſmen, who treat this as a Chimera, yet we 
hold the direct contrary, and are inclined to think, that this 
Monarch and his Succeſſors will actual that Point; and 
we think ſo, becauſe there is 'no great Improbability in ſu 
fing that they may be ſome time or other Maſters of a Sea Coaſt 
four or five hundred Miles in Extent, It would require more 
Time and more Room than we have at preſent to beſtow, to 
endeavour the 2 of this, ſo as to bring it within the 
Reach of every Capacity: but whoever will conſult the Maps, 
conſider the preſent State of Things, and the vaſt Improve- 
ments in the Power of an abſolute Monarch to make, who 
knows what he is doing, and what 1s to be done to carry a 
favourite Point, which 1s at the ſame Time his People's Point 
as well as his own; I ſay, whoever will reflect upon theſe 
2 will not conſider what we have advanced as a viſionary 
bn. / * 

His Views might certainly have been altered, his Meaſures 
changed, and his Deſigns otherwiſe directed than they are. 
But then this did not depend entirely upon him, there muſt 
have been a Concurrence in other Powers to have brought this 
about; for to manage a wiſe Prince, and one true to his own 
Intereſts, he muſt be ſhewn, that thoſe who deſire to have him 
for a Friend and Ally have no Intention to reſtrain, no Inclina- 
tion to defeat the Meaſures he takes for that Purpoſe, while 
they are not deſtructive or dangerous to them. Io manifeſt 
a Diſpoſition contrary to this, is ſufficient to give another Biaſs 
to his Councils; and when we ſee a Prince of the King of 
Pruſſias Turn continue armed at an immenſe Expence, we 
muſt conclude that he has ſome t Enterprize in View, 
which whenever Time ſhall diſcloſe, it will alſo diſcover that 
he took proper Meaſures for carrying that Point, whatever it 
is, which thoſe Armaments were meant to compaſs. 

The Situation of his Pruſſian Majeſty's Territories is ſuch, 
as obliges him for Reaſons that have been before aſſigned, to 
have a conſtant Eye to the Affairs of the North, where no 
Power was ever predominant, but his Predeceffors ſuffered for 
it, and their Dominions and Eftates. With reſpe& to the 
Dukes of Courland, have been, generally ſpeaking, cloſely 
allied to the Houſe of Brandenburgh by Marriage, which as it 
ſhews the ancient Connection of their Intereſts, diſcovers alſo 
the Reaſon why this Prince is till fo attentive to the Choice 
which the Courlanders are ſtill to make of a new Duke. 
The Province of Samogitia in Poland, with the Dutchy of 


Cour 
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Curlund, divide the Ducal Pruſſia from the Territories of the 
Czarina ; and therefore in the preſent. State of Things, it is 
but natural that the King of Pruſſia ſhould deſire to. ſee the 


Hands of the Polanders gthened, and the Inhabitants of 
Courland ſet entirely free; becauſe he might then flatter him- 
ſelf, that in Caſe at any Time hereafter the 'Troubles of Ger- 
many ſhould revive, his Territories would be fafe from any 
ſudden Invaſion by the Ruſſians, with which he was threatened 
but a few Years ago, when his Concerns were in a very critical 
Situation. | 
It is alſo very likely, that he would be glad to annex what the 
Swedes ſtill retain in Pomerania, to the reſt of that Country which 
is already in his Poſſeſſion, not from any Jealouſy of the Swedes, 
or from a Deſire of aggrandizing himſelf at the Expence of his 
Neighbours and Allies, but on the Score of Convenience, and 
the better Connection of his Eſtates. We may from thence 
infer, that he will never ſeek to procure this in any other than 
an amicable Way, and with the Conſent of the Swedes, in Con- 
ſideration of ſome kind of Equivalent or other, which may be 
alſo more acceptable to them. It may be this Acquiſition is till 
at a great Diſtance, and it may be alſo that the Meaſures which 
this great Monarch has concerted in reference to the Affairs of 
the North, will bring this about ſooner than is generally ima- 
gined. But be that as it will, there is no Queſtion that when- 
ever it is effected, the Power of Pruſſia will be very much aug- 
mented thereby, and the Liberties of the Empire will then ſtand 
in need of no Guardian without the Limits of Germany. While- 
theſe Deſigns attract the Thoughts, and employ the Hands of 
this active Prince, he will certainly maintain a good Correſpon- 
dence with all thoſe Powers that are Neighbours to him, in 


reſpe& to the reſt of his Dominions, which will leave the In- 


habitants of the United Provinces at full Liberty to redreſs their 
own Grievances in their own manner, and to recover the an- 
cient Strength and Vigour of their Government, in Conſequence 


of reſtoring that Form under which it was firſt conſtituted, and 


for a lo ries of Years happily flouriſhed. | | 

But w er thoſe les for Power, which at 
embarraſs and diſtract the Potentates of the North, ſhall be 
by Negotiation or otherwiſe compoſed, we have very little 
room to doubt that his Majeſty of Pruſſia will again turn his 
Views towards the Countries of Cleves and Gueldres, and the 
Principality of Eaſt Frieſland, where he has the very impor- 
tant and commodious Port of Embden, to facilitate the Schemes 
he may form in favour of the Commerce of his Subjects, to 
which there is no doubt that he will apply himſelf a 
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Induſtry and Spirit, whenever the Tranquility of Exrapeſhatt be 
1 
is Coun- 


fo thoroughly ſettled, as that he has no reaſon to fu 
Neighbours may force him ſuddenly into a War, while h 
cils are wholly taken up in cultivating the Arts of Peace. © His 
erecting an Aſiatic Compayy demonſtrates what we have ad- 
vanced to be Truth, | : bY 
He will by that Time have ſerved himſelf to the utmoſt of 
whatever Aſſiſtance France may have found it her Intereſt to 
ive him, for more than that ſhe will never give, and his 
Senſe of this will engage him not to perſiſt any longer in the 
Proſecution of Meaſures acceptable to the Court of Verſailles, 
than they are conducive to the Extenfion or Eſtabliſhment 
of his Power and Influence. He will then ſee that Indepen- 
dency, and being at the Head of the Proteſtant Intereſt in 
Germany, is ſufficient to gratify his utmoſt Ambition, and to 
raiſe him to the higheſt Point of Authority, by making him 
courted and reſpected by all his Neighbours, and as Occaſions 
offer, the Umpire of all their Differences. | F | 
Theſe are indeed but Suppoſitions, but then they are built 
| upon ſolid and rational Foundations; whereas thoſe who fancy 
that he will be ſome time or other ſwallowed up by a Confede- 
| racy of powerful Neighbours, or deſpoiled of a great Part of his 
Territories, are not able to offer either Facts or Arguments to 
| countenance their Opinion, ſince hitherto we have never ſeen 
| him attempt beyond his Strength; nor has it appeared after 
many Months ſpent in Regulations, freſh Eſtabliſhments, new 
| Diſcipline; and other military Improvements, that the Power 
| moſt concerned, or which thinks herſelf moſt concerned, to tra- 
verſe the Deſigns of Pruſſia, has been able to do it with any 
great Effect, even in Conjunction with a very uſeful Ally, who 
| after being once ſacrificed, will moſt certainly take Care to pre- 
vent being involved again in the like Quarrel. In Points of 
this Nature it is inexcuſable to miſtake twice. 57 
Thbeſe are all the Reflections we dare hazard at preſent up- 
on this Subject, and perhaps there are very few political Wri- 
ters who would have ventured to ſay ſo much; but as we 
have only the Reader's Advantage in View, it was not neceſ- 
fary for us to be ſo nice in that Particular, ſince whether our 
Conjectures are juſtified or refuted by Events, the Advantage 
to the Reader will be the very ſame ; for as in one Caſe he will 
have an Opportunity of diſcerning in what manner. probable 
Judgments may be drawn from political Principles, ſo in the 
other, the Detection of thoſe Errors will contribute not a 
little to the Increaſe of his Sagacity. We are ſo far from pre- 
tending to Infallibility, that what we offer is only in the Na- 
/ ture 
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' ture of an Eſſay, which muſt be ſubmitted to thoſe Correc- 
tions that all Writings of this kind require, and in Conſequenee 


of which only, they can be brought at length to a t le 
Degree of Certainty and Perfection. ps | | 
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HAP. VIII. 
In which is comprehended a clear though conciſe Ac- 
count of” the Riſe and Progreſs of the Power of 


| the Houſe of AusTRIA, the Oppoſition it has 
met with from that of BouRBON, and the pre- 


ſent State of the firſt-mentioned Houſe. he | 


HE Diſputes between the Houſes of Auſtria and Bour- 

bon, having been the principal Cauſes of thoſe Troubles 
that have diſturbed the Peace of Europe for ſeveral Ages paſt, _ 
and there being but too juſt Grounds to. believe that theſe 


Debates will be no leſs fatal to the Tranquility of ſucceetling 
Times; it may be eaſily conceived from hence, that nothing 
can contribute more to the forming a juſt Idea of the pre- 
ſent State of Things, and of the Maxims of Policy, by which 
the ſeveral Powers of Chriſtendom regulate their Views, than 
a clear and diſtin Account of the Acquiſitions, Pretenſions, 
E Controverſies, and Connections of theſe two great 
amilies. | 

It is indeed true, that this is ſo wide, and ſo ample a Field, 
that it might well afford Matter ſufficient for ſeveral large 
Volumes; but our Buſineſs is to contract it, to ſelect from 
the Materials proper for ſo large a Hiſtory, thoſe Particulars 
that are fitteſt for the Purpoſes before mentioned, and by - 
ing theſe in right Order, to afford the Reader ſuch a roſpet 
of this Subject, as it would be very difficult for him to obtain, 
even from ſo large a Hiſtory, though written with all the Skill 
and Accuracy poſlible. This Attempt indeed is hardy and dif- 
ficult, but then it is both rational and requiſite ; there is no 

proceeding in our Plan without it, and he who aims at pleaſi 
the Publick, and who has already received Marks of their Wil- 
lingneſs to be pleaſed with his Endeavours, will never think any 
| 2 or impracticable, which he is convinced is neceſſary 
for f Serv ice. N \ 
L With 
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With this View, and with theſe Hopes, let us begin with 
the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Auftria,' and uſe our utmoſt Care 
and Diligence to free thoſe Circumſtances that are moſt ſuited 
to our Deſign, from that Obſcurity, and Embarraſsment, in 
which they have been hitherto involved ; chiefly from the Pre- 
judices and Prepoſſeſſions of almoſt all the Hiſtorians, who have 
undertaken to afford us Light into theſe Matters ; and who, 
inſtead of repreſenting Things as they really were, have made it 
their Buſineſs to miſrepreſent them in ſuch a Manner, as might 
bring the World in general to embrace for Truth their parti- 

cular Opinions. | | 

As to the Original of this great and flouriſhing Family, there 
is no Need of troubling — — or our Readers, with the Diſ- 
putes of various Writers about it; theſe very Diſputes incon- 
teſtably prove its great Antiquity, and the different Sentiments 
that have been publiſhed about it, are pregnant Evidences of 
2 Defire to entitle many antient and illuſtrious Houſes to the 

Honour of being allied to this. The moſt probable and beſt 
atteſted of theſe Accounts, make Rodolph Count of Hapſbourg, 
generally reputed the Founder, becauſe he was the firſt Emperor 
of this 17 78 to be deſcended by his Father's Side from the 
Counts of Tierſtien, near Baſil, in Switzerland; and by the 
Mother's Side from the antient Counts of Hapſbourg. 

He enjoyed from his Father the Landgravate of Alſace ; and 
the Glory with which he extricated himſelf from ſeveral un- 
juſt Wars that were made againſt him by his Neighbours, in- 
duced the Cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald to demand 
his Protection; the Cities of Zurich and Frybourg did the like; 
the Counties of Kyburgh, Lentzburgh, and Baden, came to him 
by the Death of his Coufin ; and ſome other Lordſhips were 
added to his Dominions in Right of his Conſort. OY. 

The Extent of his Reputation exceeded by very much that 
of his Territories; and the Prudence with which he governed 
them, induced Ottocarus King of Bohemia, to make Choice of 
him for his Prime Miniſter ; which Dignity he enjoyed with 
the Title of Great Maſter of his Houſhold. In this Station of 
Things, the Empire became vacant by the Death of Henry II, 
and the Affairs of Germany fell into the greateſt Confuſion ; for 
ſome endeavoured to raiſe Alphonſo King of Caſtille, others 
Richard Earl of Cornwal, to the Imperial Dignity. Indeed 
both took the Title, but neither enjoyed the Authority of 
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During the Time of theſe Diſputes, three of the moſt antient 
Families extinguiſhed ; by which the Dutchy of Stvabra, and the 
Margravates of Auſtria and Thuringia were without Sovereigns 
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or lawful Princes, which increaſed the Diſorders in Germany to 
ſuch'a Degree, that ſeveral great Cities had no other Way to ſe- 
cure themſelves from thoſe Bands of Thieves and Plunderers, 
that ravaged whole Countries with Impunity, than to enter into 
a League for mutual Defence, in fome Meaſure to ſupply the 
Want of that legal Government, by which they had been for- 
merly protected. ; | | 

At laſt, in the Year 1273, when this Scene of Confuſion 
had wearied out even thoſe by whom it was occaſioned, the 
EleQor of Mentx ſuggeſted, as the only Remedy for theſe Diſ- 
orders, raiſing Rodolph of Hapſbourg to the Imperial Dignity; 
this Propoſal was immediately embraced, and the Electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburgh not only gave their Votes, but, to 
ſtrengthen his Intereſt, and to render him more able to ſup- 
port his new Dignity, they each of them married one of his 
Daughters, It was not long after his becoming Emperor, that 
he formed a Reſolution of obliging Ottocarus King of Bohemiq 
to ſubmit himſelf to the Laws of the Empire. is Prince 
relying on his Power, and taking Advantage of the publick 
Calamity, had ſeized the Dutchy of Swabia, and the Mar- 
gravate of Auſtria; but Rodolph ſoon forced him to give up 
the Dutchy to his ſecond Son; and even inſiſted, as he 
had a Right to do, upon his rendering him Homage for the 
Kingdom of Bohemia; which was extreamly mortifying to the 
proudeſt, and moſt ambitious Prince of his Time; who could 
not forget that the Emperor had been once Maſter of his 
Houſhold. | | | 

At length however he ſubmitted to what could not be declined, 
but upen Condition that he ſhould do Homage to the Emperor 
in his Tent, and before the great Officers of the Empire only. 
Rodolph condeſcended thereto ; but when, according to the Ce- 
remony, the King was on his Knees with his Hands upon the 
Goſpels that lay open in the Emperor's Lap, the great Officers 
of the 'Houſhold who were preſent, threw themſelves flat upon 
their Faces, and the Sides of the Tent being thrown up, exhi- 
bited this extraordinary Scene to the whole Imperial Army, 
ranged in two Lines on each Side of the Tent for that Purpoſe. 
This provoked the King fo much, that at the Perſuaſion of his 
Queen he "renewed the War, in hopes of recovering Auſiria, 
Stiria, and Carniola; but inſtead of this, in the firſt Battle he 
fought,” he loſt the Victory and his Life together. 

The Emperor Rodalph gave another Inſtance of the Quick» 
nefs of his Wit, and his great Preſence of Mind, in the Ce- 
remony of his Coronation at 4ix-la-Chapelle, when the Elec- 
tors made ſome Difficulty beguulp the Scepter was * 
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There is a Crucifix yonder, ſaid the Emperor, let us uſe that or 4 
Scepter. There was no rejecting this Expedient, ſo . 
were obliged to do their 1 receive the Inveſtiture of 
y hel 


their Dominions, which the as Fiefs of the Empire, b 
laying their Hands on the Crucifix inſtead of the Scepter. He 
anſwered in all other Reſpects the Expectations of thoſe who had 
raiſed him to the Empire; for he reſtored its Domeſtick Tran- 
quility, and its Reputation with regard to Foreign Nations; 
by ſuppr — as made uſe of their Power to harraſs and 
diſturb their Neighbours, as well as by giving new Vigour to 
the Laws for the Puniſhment of leſſer Offenders every where 
throughout the Empire. 5 

It is true, that he took great Care of his own Family, 
obliging Henry Duke of Bavaria to reſtore him the Towns of 
Weltz, Lintz, Steyr, and other Places upon the River Ens, 
mortgaged to him by Ottocarus King of Bohemia, which the 
Duke parted with to prevent being puniſhed for the Aſſiſtance 
he had given that Prince againſt the Empire. It is alſo ſaid, 
that the Ee RNadolph fold ſeveral Rights of the Empire in 
Ttaly, and made many of the Cities free. But in doing this, 
he conceived that no Prejudice was done to the Empire, ſince 
he never affected to be powerful in Itah, and therefore declined 
being crowned King of the Romans by the Pope, or of Lom- 
bardy by the Archbi of Milan, which his Predeceſſors af- 
fected at a vaſt Expence. E Yes 8 

He thought an Emperor might become powerful enough 
by minding his Affairs in Germany; and that their frequent 
Journeys into Italy had been prejudicial to the Germans. Until 
this Emperor's Time all Acts of State, all Laws, and all Pro- 
ceedings in Courts of Juſtice, had been written in Latin; but 
he changing that Cuſtom, uſed the German Language himſelf, 
and eſtabliſhed this Uſage for the future; in a Word, he laid 
the Foundation of the Power and Grandeur of the German Em- 
pire, as well as of the Houſe of Auſtria; and after a glorious 
Reign died in 1291, leaving behind him two Sons, Albert Duke 
of As 1a, and Duke of Swabia. TOR IIS > 
After the Deceaſe of this Prince, the Archbiſhop and Elector 
of Mentz procured Adolphus of Naſſau to be Emperor, 
with an Intention of governing the Empire under. his Name ; 
but finding that Prince of too high a Spirit to bear ſuch 
a Treatment, he deſerted him, and engaged other EleCtors 
to do the fame, who ſoon after took upon them to de- 
poſe him, and to elect Albert Duke of Auſtria, Emperor. 
This produced a civil War, which was ended in the Vear 
1298, by a deciſive Battle, in which Albert was not only 
KITES victorious, 
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victorious, but alſo killed his Competitor 1 =Y with his own 


Hand, and thereby ſecured 1 to himſelf the Poſſeſſion of the Im- 
perial Dignity 
The Hector of Mentz in a very little Time grew as uneaſy 


i d to him, as he had been in reſpect to Adolphus ; and 
jig on his own great Power and the Influence he had 

e Electors, had the Inſolence to tell him once, when 
they were hunting together, that he had nothing more to do, 
than to blow his Horn, which hung at his Side, and i imme- 
di ately there ſhould ſtart up another Emperor. But in this he 
ſhewed his Vanity and Ambition, more than either his Wiſ- 
dom or his Intereſt ; for Albert had immediately recourſe to 
Arms, and forced him and the Electors who ſided with him, 
to a ſpeedy Submiſſion. He was a powerful and prudent Prince, 
and, like Rodolph his Father, alike careful of the . Concerns of 
his Family, and the Intereſts of the Empire. 

But with many great Qualities he had (and indeed what Prince 
has not?) ſome Mixture of Vices. His Ambition was boundleſs, 
and his Government arbitrary. The Governors he ſent into 
Switzerland, which belonged to him, oppteſſed the People to 
ſuch a Degree, that the Cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Under- 
wald, reſchel to make themſelves free; in order to which they 
entered into a Confederacy in the Year 1307 for ten Years, 
which afterwards they renewed in 1315, and made perpetual : 
And this was the Origin of the Switz Republick, which has 
ſince made ſuch a Figure in Europe. For tho? the Emperor ne- 
glected nothing to reduce them again under his Dominion, yet 
it was in vain ; for partly by the Situation of their Country, and 
partly by the Bravery of the People, they preſerved their iber- 

ty in pre of all his Endeavours. 

Nie married his eldeſt Son Nodolph to Blanche the Daughter of 
Philip the Farr, King of France, by which he ſome 
Advantages to his Family. After her Deceaſe he eſpouſed 
| 7 abella, Queen Dowager of Bohemia, and in — Right 
Hh ited that Kingdom, which now for the firſt Time was 
poſſeſſed by the Houſe of 2 3 but he dyi ng ſoon after, 
they loſt it again. As for the Emperor „ he conti- 
nued to govern the Empire with great Honour — Reputa- 
tion ſeveral Years, in which Space he leſſened the Power: of the 
Clergy, made ſeveral good Laws, and endeavoured to fix the 
i Authority upon a firmer Foundation than it had 

erto ſtood 


1 20 while he was meditating this, and other great Defigns, 
au Het of Injuſtice he had cotantitied, brought: him to an 
| | ML. untimely 
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untimely End; for having undertaken the Tutelage of his Ne- 

hn, the Son of Nodolph Duke of ' Swoahra, he refuſed 
when of Age, to put him in Poſſeſſion of his Country, which 
provoked him to ſuch a Degree, that he took an Opportunity 
when the Emperor was hunting, to aſſaſſinate him on the firſt of 
May 1308, in a Place where the Monaſtery of Koningsfield was 
afterwards built by his Widow the Empreſs Dowager //abella or 
Elizabeth. ou | 

By the premature Death of this great Monarch, the Houſe 
of Auſtria loft the Imperial Dignity, which they did not re- 
cover for one hundred and thirty Years; though her Chiefs 
continued all that Time to be reckoned Mac's. the greateſt 
and moſt powerful Princes of the Empire ; and this notwith- 
ſtanding their Dominions were divided into ſeveral diſtinct Prin- 
cipalities, the Poſſeſſors of which frequently differed amongſt 
themſelves. At length, Albert ſurnamed the Magnanimous, 
Having married Elizabeth, the Daughter of the Emperor Sigiſ- 
mund, revived the Glory of his Houſe; for on the firſt of 
22 1438, he was elected King of Hungary; on the 

xth of May the ſame Vear, he became King of Bobemia; on 
the twenty- ſixth of June following, was elected Emperor. He 
was one of the braveſt, and at the ſame Time one of the moſt 
prudent Princes of his Age. He met with great Difficulties in 
maintaining the many Dignities to which he was raiſed ; but by 
degrees he found Means to bri $4 the Hungarians to Submiſ- 
fion ; he next drove NMadiſſaus King of Poland out of Bohe- 
mia, by which he reduced that Country into a State of Tran- 
quility ; and afterwards engagins in a War againſt the Turks, 
he forced their Emperor Amurath to raiſe the Siege of Belgrade, 
when he had lain before it a Year. 

He would undoubtedly have performed {till greater Things, 
if he had not been removed by ſudden Death on the twenty- 
ſixth of October 1439. He left behind him a poſthumous Son 
called Ladiſſaus, Who had the Titles of King of Hungary and 
Bohemia; but he never enjoyed either, though the Hunga- 
rians were defirous enough of putting him into Poſſeſſion of 
their Country, if his Couſin, who ſucceeded his Father in the 
Empire, would have coniented to it; but whether through 
Ambition, or from fome other Point of falſe Policy, he kept 
him at Vienna, where at laſt he died about the Age of eighteen, 
not without great Suſpicion of Poifon; - 1 

Frederick, ſurnamed the Peaceable, was elected Emperor on 
the Death of Albert II. in the Year 1440, and two Years 
afterwards he married the Infanta Eleonora, Daughter of Ed- 
ward King of Poriugal, by whom he had his Son and — | 

| | cellor 
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ceſfor Maximilian. He interpoſed Jig Authority at the famous 
Council at Baſſe, by which he prevented a Schiſm, when at 
the very Point of breaking out; he refarmed the Laws of the 
Empire, and digeſted thoſe relating to Fiefs into ane Code, 
which proy'd very beneficial to all the Members of the Germanick 
Body: He engaged in ſeveral Family Diſputes, which ended in 
a War; but by Degrees, and by dint of Patience and Prudence, 
he extricated himſelf out of numberleſs Difficulties, not with 
Safety only, but in almoſt every Inſtance with Advantage. 

He was a very ſaving Prince, which drew upon him the Re- 
proach of being covetous; but in reality Eruganey was to him a 
very neceſſary Virtue ; for his Predeceſſors in the Empire hav- 

ing poſſeſſed with it the two rich Kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, were conſequently able to ſpend liberally, and to k 
very magnificent Courts, But as he held neither of thoſe 
Kingdoms, and drew but a ſmall Revenue from his own Ter- 
ritories, he could not live with the ſame Splendor that they had 
done. He was very ſlow in his Meaſures, but withal very ſecure, 
and with great Prudence eſtabliſhed the Grandeur of the Houſe 
of Auſtria upon that Baſis on which it has hitherto ſubſiſted, 
notwithſtanding all the vigorous aud repeated Efforts of its 
numerous Enemies, NEE: TN | 
There were two Things that contributed extreamly to this 
Eftabliſhment : the firſt was the Length of his Reign, which 
exceeded half a Century, and gave him an Opportuniry of 
doing greater Things for his F N than hitherto any Prince 
had done : And on the other, the Marriage of his eldeft Son 
Maximilian to Mary Ducheſs of Burgundy, the greateſt Heireſs 
in Europe, by whom the Houſe of Auſtria acquired an im- 
menſe "Treaſure in ready Money, and thoſe that are ſtill called 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, with the Provinces which have ſince 
compoſed the Dutch Republick, included. This Match en- 
abled the Emperor alſo to procure his Son to be elected King 
of the Romans in his Life-time, which was a very wiſe Pre- 
caution, fince after a Reign of fifty-three Years, this Monarch 
was taken off ſuddenly ; for having eat plentifully of a Melon 
after Dinner, and drank too much Water upon it, this proved 
the Cauſe of his Death, on the 14th of Auguſt 1493. n 
Maximilian I. ſueceeded his Father, having been choſen 
King of the Romans in 1486. He was in his Temper one of 
the moſt generous, as well as in his Perſon one of the hand- 


ſomeſt Princes of his Time. The former gained him the 


Affection of his Subjects, as the latter had procured him the 
eireſs of Burgundy, to whom all the ＋ Princes on the 
ntinent had pretended. It may not be amiſs to obſerve, 


8 L 4 that 
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that it was this Lady who brought the large Lip into the Auſ< 


trian Family, as Brantome obſerves on the Authority of Zhan 


Queen of France, who was Siſter to Charles V, who told it that 
Gentleman. r ben n 


Beſides the other Bleffings he poſſeſſed, Maximilian was one 
of the moſt extraordinary Princes of his Age in reſpect to his 


natural Abilities, and conquered many ſignal Diſadvantages 


which would have weighed down an inferior Genius. He 


could ſcarce ſpeak plain at ten Years old, and afterwards ſpoke 


ſo faſt, that he could hardly be underſtood. His Father put 
him under the Care of Peter Englebert, who was a downright 


Pedant, and behaved towards him in ſuch a Manner as gave 


him a Diſguſt to Learning; but as he grew up, he corrected 


theſe Errors by his own Care and Diligence, and became not 
only extreamly eloquent in his own Language, but ſpoke alfo 
the Latin, French, and Italian Tongues with the greateſt Purity. 
After the Death of Mary of Burgundy, he projected a ſecond 
Marriage with Ann of Bretagne, which if it had taken Effect, 
would have been no leſs beneficial to him than the former, but 
he was ſupplanted in this by the French King Charles VIIL 
Upon this Diſappointment he married Blanche Daughter to 
the Duke of Milan, with whom he had a prodigious Sum 


in ready Money, which enabled him to recover that Part of 


Auſtria that had been conquered by Mathias Corvinus King of 


ungary. His Care of his own Concerns did not hinder him 


from being very attentive to thoſe of the Empire; for in 
the Year 1495, he eſtabliſhed, in a Diet at Worms, the fa- 
mous Conſtitution for the ſecurity of the publick Peace, and 
at the ſame Time created an Imperial Chamber, for —_— 


and determining in a legal Manner the Differences and Dif- 


putes between the Princes of the Empire, which before his 


Time had been ſeldom decided any other Way than by the 


Sword. He continued the War which his Father had begun a- 
gainſt the Sti, Cantons; but after being defeated in eight Bat- 
tles, concluded a Treaty of Peace with them in 1499. "qt 


The Year following he ſettled a Council for the Govern- 


ment of the Empire; and at the ſame Time divided it into 


Circles, of which there were wt: 7 0g fix, viz. Franconia, 


Bavaria, Swabia, the Rhine, Weſtphalia, and lower Saxony; 


but in 1512, there were four other Circles added; wiz. thoſe © 
of Auſtria, Burgundy, the lower Rhine, and upper Saxony. 


Authors are very much divided, as to the Time in which 
Auſtria was erected into an Arch Dutchy; and there are 
ood Authorities which aſcribe this to five ſeveral Princes; 
ut however the moſt probable Account is, that Maximilian 

| 1 gave 
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gave it this Title, to diſtinguiſh it from all the other Princi- 
palities of the Empire and of Eure. 
The Venetian having refuſed him a Paſſage thro their Ter- 
ritories, he was offended with it to ſuch a Degree, that he en- 
gaged the Pope and the King of France in the League of 
Ca againſt that Republick, which was near being 
fatal to it. The Loſs of the Battle of  Agnadel infallibly 
drawn after it that of all their Territories upon the Continent, 


if ſome Miſunderſtanding had not ariſen between the Po-wers 


embarked in that Alliance. The Venetians themſelves were 
fo. aſtoniſhed when they ſaw the Emperor become Mafter of 


Verona, Breſcia, Bergamo, Padua, Vicenza, Lodi, and other 


fortified Places, that they offered him an annual Tribute of 
fifty thouſand Ducats to be taken under the Protection of the 


Empire; and without doubt it was the greateſt Miſtake in his 


Reign, that he neglected this Offer: for the Republick, reco- 


vering from their Fright, and having prevailed upon Lewis 


XII. of France to quit the League, ſoon brought moſt of 
theſe Places again under their Obedience; ſo that except Riua 
and Roveredo, the Emperor kept nothing at the Peace, which 
he ſold the Venetians for two hundred thouſand Ducats, one 
half of which Sum was paid by France. 19.9 
In this War the Emperor had the Aſſiſtance of the Swiſh, 
in virtue of the hereditary Convention he had made with 
them; ſo that he found them more uſeful to him as Allies, 
than he could have made them as Subjects. In 1515, he 
united the County of Goritz to his Dominions, upon the 
Death of the laſt Count without Heirs. He received with great 
Magnificence, Sigiſmund King of Poland, and Uladiſiaus King 
of Hungary, at Vienna; at which Interview he renewed the 
Treaty of Succeſſion with the laſt of theſe Princes, by which 
he gained the Kingdom of Hungary for his Poſterity. His 
Reign, though ſhort in Compariſon of his Father's, was glo- 
' rious for himſelf, very uſeful to the Empire, and exceedingly 
happy for his Family. He died at Wells in Auſtria, on thu 
twelfth of January 1519. n 


This great Monarch had only one Son, Philip, who died 


before him; he eſpouſed Jane. the Daughter of Ferdinand of 
Arragon, and 22 of Caftile, who brought him the whole 
Kingdom, of Spain for her Fortune. Don Fuan Antonio de 
AE Spaniſb Hiſtorian, gives us this Character of him: 
His Temper and his Manners, ſays he, gained him not only 
© the Love of his Subjects, but alſo of his Enemies; he was 
very beneficent, but his Gifts were ſmall, and like thoſe of 
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ct a private Man, for he had not Time to ſhew that he had the 
4c Soul and Generoſity of a King. His Queen was ſo fond of 
cc him, that his Death, which happened in the Year 1 506, coſt 
cc that Princeſs her Senſes; ſhe directed his Body to be embalm- 
& ed, and carried it every where about with her; a memorable 
6 Example of conj enderneſs! and though in itſelf an 
& Act of Folly, has admired by Men of the beſt Senſe.” 

King Philip left behind him two Sons, Charles born the 
twenty-fourth of February 1500, and Ferdinand born the 
tenth of March 1503. He had likewiſe four Daughters; 
Eleonora, who eſpouſed Don Emanuel King of Portugal, and 
afterwards the French King Francis I. Iſabella, who married 
Chriſtian II. King of Denmark; Mary, who eſpouſed Lewis 
King of Bohemia and Hungary; and Catharine, firſt promiſed 
to Job Frederick Elector of Saxony, and afterwards married to 
John III. King of Portugal. 

Philip made a Treaty with Lewis XII. of France for the 
Divifion of the Kingdom of Naples; and by his laſt Will 
directed, that he ſhould have the Tuition of his eldeſt Son, 
deſiring that he would provide ſome able Man to have the 
Care of his Education, which that Prince faithfully fulfilled, 
by appointing William de Croy of the Houſe of Chievres to that 

mployment, who was one of the wiſeft and beſt-bred Men of 
his Time, and who laid the Foundation of his Pupil's For- 
tunes, by an excellent Education. 

This young Prince Charles, whom his Grandfather Maxi- 
milian I. could not prevail upon the Electors to chooſe King 
of the Romans in his Life- time, ſucceeded him after his De- 
ceaſe, and became Emperor by the Name of Charles V. chief 

the Influence of the Electors of Mentz aud Saxony. He 
yielded to the Arch-Duke Ferdinand his Brother, all the Do- 
minions belonging to the Houſe of Auftria in Germany, re- 
ſerving to himſelf the Succeſſions of the Kings of Spain and 
Dukes of Burgundy. He added to the Low Countries, the 
Lordſhips of Utrecht and Over-Yſſel, which came to him by 
the Donation of Henry, Biſhop of Utrecht. He afterwards ac- 
2 the Dutchy of Gueldres, and the County of Zutphen on 

Death of their laſt Duke Charles. The Countries of Frieze 
and Groninguen, he purchaſed from George Duke of Saxony, 
for one hundred and fifty thouſand Florins in Gold. He an- 
nexed likewiſe the Towns of Cambray and Lingen to | thoſe 
Provinces ; and for their Security, incorporated the whole in- 
to the Empire, under the Title of the Circle of Burgundy. He 
had in the Courſe of his Reign many Wars, and was in moſt 
of them very ſucceſsful. 


In 
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In the Year 1521, he entered into a League with Pope 
Leo X. in Conſequence of which he made himſelf Maſter of 
Parma, Placentia, and Milan, which laſt he reſtored to 
Duke Francis Sforza. He raiſed to the Papacy Adrian VI. who 
had been his Preceptor. The Conſtable of Bourbon quitting 
the Service of his natural Prince, and entering into his, he 
made an Irruption into Provence, where he took the Cities of 
Aix and Toulon, but was obliged to raiſe the Siege of Marſeilles 
by the _ Reſiftance of the Inhabitants. He afterwards re- 

the Alps, which encouraged the French King, Frans L. 
to invade the Milaneſe, and lay Siege to Pavia, which by mak- 
ing an obſtinate Defence, gave the [mper:ali/ts Time to collect 
their Forces; and the King, againſt the Sentiments of his prin- 
cipal Officers, having ventured to give them Battle, not only 

loſt it, but with it his Liberty. 9 8 

This could not but give the Emperor much Satisfaction, 
ſince King Francis had been Competitor againſt him for the Im- 
perial Dignity; and perhaps it was in ſome Meaſure owing to 
this, that he ſent him Priſoner into Spain, where he remained 
under a hard Captivity for three Years, and even then did not 
obtain his Liberty, but upon very ſevere Terms; for the Per- 
formance of which he gave his Children as Hoſtages. A Pro- 
ceeding that does this Emperor's Memory no great Honour. 

On his Return into his Dominions however, the French 
King enter'd into a League againſt the Emperor with the then 
Pope Clement VII. and the Venetians; which ſo provoked Charles, 
that he ordered his Forces under the Command of the Conſtable 
of Bourbon, to enter the Eccleſiaſtical Territories, where he 
ſoon carried all before him, took and ſacked the City of Rome, 
and beſieged his Holineſs in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, while by 
af unaccountable Strain of Popiſh Bigotry and Hypocriſy, they 
were making ſolemn Proceſſions in Spain for his happy Delive- 
Trance. | 

The Doctrines of Luther prevailing in Germany, the Em- 

peror, who at firlt did not give much Attention to them, or 
perhaps inclined in his own Mind to a Reformation, ſurmiſ- 
ar eps they might prove dangerous to his Authority, 
reſolved to extinguiſh them; and for that Purpoſe aſſembled a 
Diet at Spire, and by a Decree dated the 13th of Od. 1529, di- 
rected that the Lutherans ſhould be proceeded againſt ;. upon 
which, ſeveral Princes who had em thoſe Sentiments, 
proteſted in favour of their Religion, and ſo they came to be 
called Proteſtants, and the Doctrine of Luther was thence- 
forward ſtiled the Proteſtant Faith. 


The 
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The fame Year the Emperor concluded a Peace with Fan- 
n I. at Cambray, but it did not laſt long; for the Duke of 
Milan having cauſed, as it was ſaid, a French Ambaſſador to 

de killed in his Dominions, King Francis raiſed a great Army 
in order to revenge this Affront; but the Duke of Sauey 
having refuſed him a Paſſage through his Territories, he turn- 
ed his Arms againſt him, and took from him without any 
Pretence, but that of ſuperior Force, all his Countries. 
In the mean Time the Duke of Milan died without Iſſue, 
npon which the Emperor entred into Poſſeſſion of that Country, 
'as devolving to him in the nature of a Fief ; which kindled a 
new War in /taly, and in the Low Countries; however in 
the Year 1537, a Truce was concluded for ten Months at 
Trruuamne; which was prolonged ſoon after at Nice for ten 
Fears. It was in this Space, that upon a popular Inſur- 
rection in the City of Ghent, the Emperor demanded, and 
was permitted to paſs through France, where he received very 
| great Honours, and was treated with much Generoſity by 

Francit I. to whom it is ſaid he promiſed on that account to re- 
Kore the Dutchy of Milan; which however it is certain he 
neither did, nor intended to do; which, with ſome other 
'Grievances, engaged the French King to break the Truce, and 
enter into a War with the Emperor; who thereupon made a 
League with the King of England, whoſe Aſſiſtance at that 
Time was of great Conſequence to him. \ 
Fet the Imperiah/ts being defeated near Carignan, and the 
Emperor being afraid that the French would take Advantage of 
the Religious Diſturbances in Germany, reſolved to conclude a 
Peace in Time, which, tho' ſome Years after, was accordingly 
done at Creſþy. There never lived a Prince who had a better 
Title to the high Characters of a great Captain and a conſummate 
Politician, than Charles V. He 8 gained every Advantage by 
dis Arms that it was poſſible to gain by them; and he very ſoon 
faw when theſe Advantages were no longer in his Power, and 
then he had recourſe to Treaties, in which no Monarch knew 
better how to manage his Intereſt than he did, or gained more 
in the Courſe of ſeveral intricate Negotiations. 
The Proteſtants were now become extreamly formidable in 
'Germany ; for upon publiſhing the Decree of the Diet of Spire, 
they formed, as it was very natural for them to do, a Confede- 
racy for their on Preſervation; which, from the Place where 
it was concluded, had the Title of the League of Smalæald, 
and makes a great Figure in the German Hiſtory. The Empe- 
Tor going to Bologna to be crowned by the Pope, had a way 
ſerious Conference with him upon this Subject; an 
kf e 
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be preſſed him to call, before it was too late, a r 
for the Reformation of the Church, as the ſureſt and moſt 
effe&nal ' Means for remedying theſe Diſorders ; the Miſchiefs 
attending which he foreſaw, and "repreſented in the ſt | 
Colours. Hut his Holineſs was of a different Opinion; he 
thought that this was being too complaiſant to Hereticks 3 
and therefore inſiſted that they ſnould be compelled to Obedi- 
ence, in which the Emperor acquieſced, but reſolved to do 
it in Bis own Method.” ee. 
On his Return therefore to Germany, - he ſummoned a 
Diet to be held at Augſbourg on the eighth of April 15305 
where the Proteftants appeared, and preſented a Confeſſion 
of their Faith, ſhewing plainly that they adhered to the true 
Church of Chriſt; and that they rejected only the Superſti- 
tions of the Church of Rome, which were of late Date, and, 
ſo far from being authoriſed by, that they were incompatible 
with the Goſpel. This however was ſo far from having the 
deſigned Effect of procuring Peace and due — Con- 
ſeience, that it brought about quite the contrary, through the 
Emperor's Management. AED e e eee 
For in that Diet an Edict was framed for reſtoring all 
Things to their former State, and for maintaining the Church, 
that is, the Church of Rome, by the Secular Arm; ſo that the 
Proteſtants: ſaw themſelves obliged either to part with their 
Religion or to fight for and defend it, and they choſe the latter. 
This opened a long and bloody War in the Empire; in which 
at firſt the Emperor was ſucceſsful ; for in the Battle of Mulherg 
he defeated the Confederate Army, and made the famous oba 
Frederick Elector of Saxony, who was at their Head, Priſoner, 
which gave the Proteſtants a dreadful Blow. 
He ſoon after got into his Hands the es 0g of 5 
by an Artifice of the famous Cardinal Gr „ a great Po- 
litician, but one of the wickedeſt Men of that Age; who 
by changing the Letter in the ſafe Conduct given to that Prince, 
furniſhed the Emperor with a Pretence for detaining him; which 
pitiful Artifice, how much ſoever it might be for his Intereſt, was 
highly and will be ever detrimental to his Honour. He carried 
thoſe two illuſtrious: Princes about with him, and thereby ſo 
terrified the Proteſtants,” that they to fall off — Gre 
8 ; by drawing over Prince Maurice of Saxony to his 
Party, through Hopes of granting him the Inveſtiture of his 
Couſin's Dominions, —— that his War againſt the 
Elector was founded on Motives of State, and not of Religion, 
be divided them ſtill more; and by beſieging ſome of the 
Imperial Cities that had taken their Part, he frighted them 
into ſuch Compoſyions, as coſt them much more Money 1 
wo 


Followers had met with throughout all Germany 
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would have been neceſſary to ſecure their Freedom, by ſa 


pport- 
8 into which they had entered for that Purpoſe. 


N City of dagdebourg alone remained firm to thoſe En- 
3 its Inhabitants-reſolving to hazard their Lives and 

ortunes rather than their Conſclences; and thoſe generous 
Seatiments of theirs enabled them to make a long and vigo- 


tous Defence, which afforded the Proteſtants time to recover 


their Spirits, and to conſider of Ways and Means for reſtoring 
their Affairs, and obtaining the free Exerciſe of their Religion. 
This was the firſt great Criſis of what way called the new, but 
which in reality deſerved better to be ſtiled the old Religion; 
and if the Inhabitants of Magdebourg had been leſs zealous, 
or to ſpeak plainly, if Providence had not enabled them to 
triumph by their Conſtaney over all the Fury, as well as over 
the ſuperior Forces of their Enemies, Papal Authority would 
have regained by the Sword all that it had loſt, in Conſequence 
of that general Reception the Arguments of Luther and his 
From hence by the Way, the Reader may diſcern two 
Points of very great Conſequence in Politicks, The ff, is, that 
religious Principles are much more capable of ſuſtaining and 
ſupporting a firm. and determined Courage than either politi- 
cal Notions or Views of Intereſt ; which ſhould induce Stateſ- 
men to be very cautious of running down Religion in general, 
which can never have any better Effect than corrupting and 
daſtardizing ſuch as are deluded into theſe looſe Sentiments ; 
for this is an infallible Maxim, that he who does not think 
himſelf accountable to God, will never do any thing. worthy of 
2 Man. ds — wn —— —— with any 
competent Degree af Strength, will, generally fpeaking, com- 
mand Succeſs, and that frequently beyond — Reach of Pro- 
bability ; ſo that in a good Cauſe, Men ought ſeldom or never 
to deſpair, but rather confider how they may diſcharge their 
Duty to God and their Country, and leave the Iſſue to Provi- 
dence, by which they are to be protected here, or rewarded 
hereafter. But to proceed with our Hiſtory. x. 
The French King Henry II. ſaw the Step he had taken 
in not ſupporting the Proteſtants in time, and therefore reſolved 
to repair his Error if it was poſſible, by ſending them powerful 
Succours, provided he was ſure they would not come too late. 
He firſt enter'd into Intrigues with their Chiefs, and finding 
they were begining to recover their Spirits, and that they were 


yet able to raiſe great Numbers of Men; he furniſhed them 


with conſiderable Sums of Money; and next attempted the 
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Fidelity of Maurice, to whom the Emperor had given che In- 
veſtiture of the Electorate of Saxony, and who then commanded 
his Army before the City of Magdelourg. That Prince was 2 

reat Politician, and foreſeeing the Dangers to which he might 
be expoſed, in caſe the Proteſtants were eruſh d, he reſolved to 
aſſiſt them; with much Secrecy at firſt, by protracting the 
Siege, and, when they had gathered Force ſufficient to ſupport 
him, to declare openly in their Favour. m 40-720. 5h 

He executed this Scheme with ſuch Dexterity and Succeſs, 

that he conſtrained the Emperor to retire into Tyrel, and was 
very near ſeizing his Perſon at Iaſpruct; from whence he was 
obliged to make his Eſcape with the utmoſt Precipitation to 
Villaco, in the Dominions of the State of Yenzce.. The French, 
who aſſiſted the Proteſtants merely with a View to their own 
Intereſt, in hopes of recovering the Dutchy of Milan, and 
ſeizing ſome Places that lay conveniently for them in Germany, 
found themſelves deceived in their E tions by the Wiſdom 
of the Emperor, and the publick Spirit of Prince Maurice of 
Saxony; for the former having given full Powers to Ferdinand 
King of the Romans, to treat of Peace upon the beſt Terms on 
which it could be had, it was very ſoon concluded, by a Trea- 
ty ſigned the ad of Auguſt 1552, which, from the Place where 
it was negotiated, received the Title of the Pacification 4 Paſ- 
ſau; and the French were entirely excluded, of which they 
complain'd highly, and charged Prince Maurice with the 
greateſt Perhdy. | 

But the Truth of the Matter is, that when the Elector dif- 
covered the real Deſigns of the French, and ſaw at the ſame 
Time how much they tended to the Ruin of Germany, he thought 
that no Engagements could bind him to concur in. 
tending to the Deſtruction of his Country; in which he cer- 
tainly acted like a good Patriot and a Man of Senſe, deceived 
the Deceivers, put an End to the Troubles of the Empire, and 
ſecured to the Proteſtants what they fought for, the Freedom of 
their Conſciences, and the Liberty of exerciſing their Religion. 
- The Reſentment which the Emperor had of the Behaviour of 


that Crown; and, which plainly ſhewed his great | 
he brought over to his Service the greateſt Part of that very 
Are, y lick he had been driven into Tyre/ ; and having 
done this, he -march'd directly to recover Metz, which was 
one of the Places the French ad 

Duke of Guiſ- threw himſelf with an Army, rather than 2 
Garriſon ; by which the Place was preſerved, and the Em- 
peror forced to retreat; which put him in Mind of a Deſign he 


E. 


France upon this Occaſion, engaged him in a War with 
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had forni'd when at [n/pruck, of quitting all his Dignities, and 
retiring for the Remainder of his Days to a private Life. This, 
one would have thought, might have been eafily executed; but 
the Emperor judged otherwiſe. | | 

He refolved to ſhew himſelf in that, as well as in all other 
Things, a Hero and a Stateſman ; and therefore there were many 
Points which he reſolved to ſee ſettled before he abdicated the 
Thrones of the Empire and of Spain. He was contriving in 
his own Mind, how to weaken the Force of the Proteſtants ; 
but before he had fix d upon a Scheme, that was likely to be at 
tended with Succeſs, the Proteſtants did his Work without his 
Interpofition ; for the Hatred between Maurice of Saxony and 
Albert of Brandenburgh roſe to fuch a Height, that it came at 


laſt to a deciſive Battle, in which the Army of the former gain- 


ed the Victory, tho' their Chief was killed; and Albert, who 
was defeated, found no other way to preſerve himſelf but by 
Flight. | His Brother Auguſtus, who ſucceeded Maurice in the 
Electorate of Saxony, became fo firmly attach'd to the Emperor, 
— he had no longer any Cauſe to be apprehenſive of Dangers 
ih Germany. + | .I3G3'z 1 1 
. He 1 into the Leto Countries with a powerful Ar- 
to expel the French; and while he was carrying on the 

ar there, he meditated and accompliſh'd another great Deſign, 
which was the Marriage of his Son Philip with Mary Queen of 


England, and Daughter. to VIII. which took Effect in 


er, 1554, and confirm'd the Emperor in the Reſolution he 
d taken to reſign his Dominions tohis Son, in order to which 
he was willing to have concluded a Peace with France; but 
finding that, after a long Negotiation, impracticable, he reſolv- 
ed to proceed to what was entirely in his own Power, and to 
make an Exchange of Splendor and Power, for Retirement 
and Peace of Mind. TE | 
It is neceſlary, for the Sake of Perſpicuity, to treat this Affair 
of his Reſignations more at large, becauſe many Writers con- 
found their Readers Notions about it, by repreſenting it as a ſinꝑle 


AQ; whereas the Emperor made three diſtin EPs | 


which all of them deſerve to be conſidered. In the firſt, which 
was perform'd with great Solemnity at Bruſſels on the 28th of 
October 1555, he declared his Son Grand Maſter of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, and Sovereign of the Seventeen Provinces 
of the Low Countries. In the ſecond, two Months after, he re- 
ſigned to bim all his hereditary Dominions; but ftill reſerved 
to himſelf the Empire, with a View to have ſecured that like- 
_ wiſe, if it had been practicable, for King Philip; and the Me» 
thod by which he propoſed to ſucceed in his Deſign, was * 

e 
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gt labour'd to perſuade his Brother Ferdinand, King 


1 


— 85 of the 
. Romans, to conſent that Philip ſhould be elected to that Digni- 
7, in Conſideration of his reſigning the Empire to Ferdinand. 
Boe this Project, tho' managed with great Secrecy and Addreſs, 
faild of Succeſs by the Aſſiduity of the Archduke Maximilian, 
Son to King Ferdinand, who traverſed all the Emperor's Endea- 
vours for that Purpoſe, and ſecured the Succeſſion to himſelf. 
A whole Year was ſpun out in this manner; and then - a 
Emperor ſent Wiiliam Prince of Orange, attended by the Vi 
Chancellor of the Empire, and his own Secretary, to carry his 
Reſignation to his Brother Ferdinand, which put an End to that 
Affair. Charles ſoon afterwards made a Voyage to Spain, where 
he reſolved to ſpend the Remainder of his Days in a Monaſtery. 
At Valladolid he paſs'd a few = in taking Leave of 
the Ladies, and ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, who came 
on ſo ſtrange an Occaſion to pay their Reſpects to him. 
Amongſt the reſt came his Fool, or Jeſter, Pedro de San 
Erbas, who, upon ſeeing the Emperor make a low Bow, 
could not help ſaying, Sire, you are very complaiſant to * 


F your Hat to me; is it to ſhew that jou ar“ no longer | 
peror? No, Pedro, anſwered that Prince gravely, it is becauſe 
I have now nothing in my Power to give you, ſave this Mark f, 
Crvility. We may collect from this Anſwer, that he began 4 
ready to be chagrin'd on the Subject of his Abdication. He re- 
tired however, as he propoſed, to a Convent of Hieronomites, 
where he died on the 21ſt of September 1558, at the Cloſe” of the 
ſecond Year after his Reſignation. By the Manner in'which he 
parted with his Dominions, he created two diftinft Branches of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, viz. the Spaniſ and the German, Of the 
former-we ſhall ſpeak in its proper Place, at prefent it is our 
Buſineſs to purſue and finiſh the Hiſtory of the latter. 
Ferdinand I. the younger Brother of the Emperor Charles V. 
was born in the Year 1503, and was a Prince of a mild 
Diſpoſition, very learned himſelf,” and a Lover of learned Men. 
He' married the Princeſs Ann, Daughter of 3 King of 
Hungury; and in her Right, on the Death of her Brother Lewis, 
who Was kill'd in the Battle of Mobatz, he claim'd that Crown, 
as well as the Diadem of Bohemia, in 1526. He obtained the 
Poſſeſſion of the latter immediately; but the Party which 
7 — him in the former call'd in the Tut, which gave 
fe to a long and bloody War. In 1537, his Brother Charles 
procured him the Title of King of the Romans, notwith- 
ſtanding a vigorous Oppolition made thereto by the Elector 
of "Saxony. The two Brothers, however, conſidered this 
* M: Election 
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Election in very different Lights. Charles intended that his 
Brother ſhould hold it no longer than till his own Son Philip 
was of Age; whereas Ferdinand look'd upon this Promotion as 
the firſt Step to ſecuring the Imperial Dignity not only for him- 
ſelf during Life, but for his own Family. 

| He was in this Reſpect a very wiſe and cautious Prince, and 
never neglected any L of enlarging his Dominions. 
In Conjunction with the other Princes of the Empire, he had ex- 
pell'd Ulric Duke of Virtemberg from his Dominions ; but in 
1534, by the Aſſiſtance of the Landgrave of Heſſe, he recover d 
the Poſſeſſion of them; and the ſame Year Ferdinand came to 
an Agreement with this Prince, that in Caſe his Family in the 
Male Line ſhould fail, his Pn (one of the moſt conſiderable 
in the Empire) ſhould fall to the Houſe of, Auſtria. 

When John-Frederict Duke of Saxony was depriv'd of his 
Electorate, and put under the Ban of the Empire, the Emperor 
at the ſame Time keeping him cloſe Priſoner, Ferdinand form'd 

Pretenſions upon ſeveral Cities in his Dominions which he 
pretended belonged of Right to his Kingdom of Bohemia; 
and tho? he did not prevail ſo far as to keep thoſe Cities, yet 
Maurice Elector of Saxony found it requiſite to yield the Dutchy 

of Sagan in * to this Monarch, by way of Equivalent. 
In 1550, the 1 0 Charles V. pr him very hard to 
reſign the Title of King of the Romans to his Son Philip, and 
actually held a Diet for that Purpoſe. - But Ferdinand had ac- 
uired ſo great an Intereſt amongſt the Princes of the Empire, 

3 his Brother could not have carried his Point, even if he 
had forced him to reſign. In the Vear 1555, he ſettled the 
Religious Diſputes in the Empire, at a Diet held for that Pur- 

ſe at Aug ſbourg. The Year following he ſucceeded, by his 

— Reſignation, to the Imperial Dignity; which was con- 
firm'd by a "go of ſecond Election at Franckfort in the Month of 
March 1558. EY. | | 

Paul the IVth, who was then Pope, took this very ill, 
and abſolutely refuſed to acknowledge him for Emperor, which 
however not the Effect that he expected; for Ferdinand 
being inform'd that he had denied Audience to his, Ambaſſa- 
dors, he ſent them Inſtructions to leave Rome in three Days, 
in caſe the Pope continued in that Diſpoſition, which the 
accordingly did. But his Succeſſor Pius IV. as ſoon as he al- 
cended the Pontifical Throne, own'd the Emperor, and ſo put 
an End to that Diſpute ; which however gave ſuch a Wound 
to the Papal Authority as hath never been cured, all ſubſe- 
quent Emperors having treated the Recognition of the Pope 
As 
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as a thing of little or no Conſequence, and by its having taken 
Place conſtantly ſince, is now in reality become ſo. | 
He govern'd the Empire with great Wiſdom and Mildneſs; 
and by his ſmooth Conduct procured many conſiderable Advan- 
tages ſtill in the Poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Auſtria, to the Year 
1564, in which he died, in the 61ſt Year of his Age, and the 
ninth Year of his Reign. + 

He had three Sons, Maximilian, Ferdinand, and Charles. The 
firſt had the Kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and the Dut- 
chy of Auftria ; the ſecond, Tirol and the Exterior Auſtria ; 
the third, Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola. Ferdinand married 
a Lady muctf beneath him in Birth, by whom he had two Sons, 
Charles and Andrew, who for that Reaſon were excluded -the 
Succeſſion ; only Charles had the Marquiſate of Burgaw ; and 
Andrew becoming an Eccleſiaſtick, obtain'd the Bilhoprick 1 
Conſtance, and afterwards a Red Hat, with the Title of Cardi- 
nal of Auſtria. Maximilian and Charles divided the German 
Line of Au/tria into two Branches, viz. that of Bohemia, and 
that of Stiria. | | | 
Maximilian II. was a Prince of Spirit and Vigour. He govern- 
ed Spain in Quality of Viceroy, when he received the News of 
his Uncle's endeavouring to procure his Son Philip to be elected 
King of the Romans; upon which he haſten'd into Germany, 
together with the Infanta Maria, whom he had eſpouſed, and 
was very inſtrumental in defeating that Deſign. In 1562, he 
brought his own Election to bear in the Diet of Franckfort ; 
and the fame Year was crown'd King of the Romans, of Bohe- 
mia and Hungary. He ſucceeded his Father two Years after, 
and govern'd the Empire with great Wiſdom and Equity. His 
War with the Prince of Tranſiluania brought on another with 
the Turks, in which he was not very ſucceſsful ; which inclin- 
ed him to admit of a Truce, or Ceſſation of Arms, with their 
Emperor Solhyman, which he faithfully adher'd to; and could 
not be brought, either by the Arts and Inſinuations of the Pope 
or the Venetians, to break it. | | | 
He was naturally inclin'd to a peaceable Life, and was very 
far from deſiring to oppreſs any of the Princes or States of the 
Empire, which he thought unworthy of his Di =_ Yet he 
was forced into a War with Fohn- Frederick 5 e of Saxe- 


Gotha, on a very ſingular Occaſion. There was one William 


de Grombach, a Man of a noble Family in Franconia, who had 
ſerved in the Troops of Albert of Brandenburgh, and afterwards 
became a kind of Soldier of Fortune ; and either from Motives 
of Intereſt or Ambition, was guilty of a very black Action, in 
aſſaſſinating Melchior de Zoebel, Biſhop of Wurtzbourg. 


1 His 
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His Goods were ſeiz'd, and his Eſtate confiſcated on this 
Account, and he obliged to conceal himſelf, ſometimes in one 
Part of Germany, and ſometimes in another, to avoid further Pu- 
niſhment. At laſt, grown weary of this Vagabond Life, he aſ- 
ſembled aBody of Men,in Circumſtances as deſperate as his own, 
ſurpriz'd the City of JY/urtzbourg, diſarm'd the Inhabitants, pil- 
lag'd the Churches, raviſh'd the Nuns ; and, after all thoſe 
Acts of Violence, forced the Gentry and Clergy to aſſemble, 
and declare him innocent of the Biſhop's Murder, and to reſtore 
him to his Eſtate both perſonal and real; as alſo to take an 
Oath to defend him againſt all who ſhould attempt any thing 
to his Prejudice, even if it were the Emperor himſelf. 
Maximilian look'd upon this as an Indignity done to the 
Empire, and therefore procured a Reſolution in the Diet of 
Augſbourg, that all who had any Concern in ſurprizing Murtz- 
bourg, ſhould be delivered up to legal Puniſhment ; for this 
Action was done in the I ime of his Father Ferdinand, and he 
bad put Grombach under the Ban of the Empire, who thereupon 
retired to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, who, not contented with 
giving him Protection, declared him his a er ; up- 
on which the Emperor put the Duke likewiſe under the Ban of 
the Empire, and committed the Execution of the Sentence to 
Auguſius Elector of Saxony; who, after trying fair Means to no 
Purpoſe, at length beſieged Gotha, and took it. The Duke being 
ſent Priſoner to the Emperor, was depriv'd of his Dominions, 
and ſentenced to be confin'd for Life; a Judgment ſevere in it- 


ſelf, but ſo juſt, that it drew no Imputation upon Maximilian, 


whoſe Unwillingnels to proceed to theſe Extremities was known 
and acknowledged. 

He was far from being a Bigot in Religion, as appears from 
his granting the free Exerciſe of their Religion to his Proteſtant 
Subjects in Auſtria, and by his publickly blaming the a e. 
Maſſacre, tho committed by the Authority of his Son- in- Law 


Charles IX. of France. His Juſtice and other Royal Virtues 


induced many of the Poliſʒi Nobility to elect him for their 
King; but Stephen Batori Prince of Tranſiluania, having a 
ſtronger Party, ſupplanted him, and held that Kingdom, not- 
withitanding all the Endeavours of the Emperor to recover his 
Rights. He died in the Year 1576, at Augſbourg, where he 
had aſſembled a Diet, of a violent Palpitation at the Heart; 
which, it is ſuſpected, was occaſioned by a Doſe of Poiſon given 
him by the Cardinal de Granvelle, whom we have mentioned 
before, as a Man very capable of ſuch an Action. 

This Monarch, by the Infanta Maria, Daughter to Charles 
V. had a numerous Poſterity : viz. Rodolph, who ſucceeded 
him; Erneſt, Governor of the Low Countries, born in 15 53; 

an 


| 
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and who died in 1595; Matthias, who. ſucceeded his Brother 
Rodolph in the Empire; Maximilian, Great Maſter of the 
Teutonick Order, afterwards elected King of Poland, who died 
in 1618; Albert, born in 1597, who was firſt an Eccleſiaſtick, 
and obtained a Cardinals Hat, which afterwards he refign'd ; 
and marrying the Infanta Clara Iſabella Eugenia, 3 to 
Philip II. King of Spain, was made Governor of the Low Coun- 
tries, and died in 1621, without Iſſue; Ann, born in 1 $49 
and married in 1559 to Philip II. King of Spain; Elizabeth, 
born in 1554, and married in 1570 to Charles IX. King of 
France ; Margaret, born in 1567, who lived a Nun, and died 
in 1633, and Elzanora born in 1563, and died in 1581. 
 . Rodolph II. was a 1 an excellent Diſpoſition, very 
learned himſelf, and a great Encourager of Learning, to a De- 
gree, in the Opinion of many, prejudicial to his Affairs; be- 
cauſe it led him to ſpend more of his Time amongſt his Books, 
and with his learned Friends, than the Affairs of Government 
would permit; but in other Reſpects he was a uy wiſe and 
worthy Prince, one deſirous of living quiet ' himſelf, and of 
maintaining the Peace of the Empire, without attempting upon 
the Rights of others. He was King of the Romans at the Time 
of his Fathers Deceaſe, and ſo ſucceeded of Courſe, without any 
new Election; and had been crown'd King of Hungary in 1 5725 
and of Bohemia in 1575, ſo that his Power was great, and his 
Dominions very extenſive. by | | | 

He came to the Empire in a very difficult Juncture, becauſe - 
of the Differences about Religion. He forced Gerhard Truſches, 
| Archbiſhop of Cologne, who turn'd Proteſtant, - and married 
Agnes Counteſs of Mansfield, to quit his Dominions. By a Truce 
of fifteen: Years he prevented the Conſequences of the Quarrel 
betwixt the Cardinal of Lorrain, and Jobn-George Marquis of 
Brandenburgh, who were both choſen Biſhops of Straſbourg ; the 
former by the Popiſh Canons, and the latter by the Proteſtants. 
After the Death of Count John Manderſcheid, to prevent the 
War that might have been occaſioned by the Succeſſion of Ju- 
tiers, he would have ſequeſter'd that Dutchy; but the Preten- 
ders to the Succeſſion oppoſed it. The Proteſtants concluded 
an Aſſociation, which they call'd THE Union, in 1609, of 
which Frederick V. Elector Palatine, was Chief. The Papiſts 
made a Confederacy for nine Years among themſelves at Murtz- 
bourg, which they call'd THE LEaGus, and thus the Germans 
were on the Point of arming againſt each other. | 

The Imperialiſts were engaged in a War with the Turks 
from 1549 to 1606, when they took ſeveral Towns, and com- 
NV mitted 
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mitted great Ravages. Rodolþh demanded Aſſiſtance of the 
Princes, and made a League with the Prince of Tranſilvania, 
which had untoward Conſequences. His Army however 
engaged the Turks, who had taken Agria, and defeated them; 
but being too intent upon the Plunder, the Turks rallied, and 
deſtroyed many of them. During this War Philip- Emanuel 
of Lorrain, Duke of Mercœur, General of the Imperial Army, 


made the famous Retreat of Caniſa. His Imperial Majeſty grant- 


ed the free Exerciſe of their Religion to the Proteſtants of Bo- 
bemia, at the Requeſt of the Elector of Saxony; but he took 
away the ſame Privilege from his Subjects in Auſtria, which, 
as we have obſerved, was granted them by his Father; but it 
was believed this proceeded from Political rather than Religious 
Motives. 13 

He would have taken Advantage of the Diſputes about the 
Succeſſion to the — of Cleves, in order to have ſecured it 
to his own Family ; and with that View ſent his Couſin, the 
Archduke Legal, to take Poſſeſſion of it; but the Princes of 
Germany, the neighbouring Powers, concurr'd to defeat 
this Deſign ; ſo that the Succeſſion was preſerved to the Families 
of Br gb and Newburgh, tho the Emperor made a De- 
cree in Favour of the Houſe of Saxony. But what chiefly diſ- 


- turb'd the Emperor's Repoſe, was the Party form'd againſt him 


by his Brother the Archduke Matthias ;. who perſuaded himſelf 
that the Emperor intended to defeat him of his Succeſſion, in 
Favour of his Couſins the Archdukes Ferdinand and Leopold, 
who were Princes exceedingly. dear to him. 14 223% 
Being full of this Jealouſy, he form'd ſuch a Faction againſt 
Rodolþh, that in 1608 he found himſelf obliged to yield up Hun- 
gary and Auſtria to the Archduke ; which was ſo far from pro- 
Curing that Quiet which he deſired, that on the contrary it made 
the Archduke more uneaſy and importunate ; ſo that in 1611, 
he forced from him the Kingdom of Bohemia ; and then form- 
ing a Party, in order to his being elefted King of the Romans, 
this had ſuch an Effect upon the neglected and diſconſolate Em- 
peror, that he died in January 1612, of a broken Heart. He 
was never married, but had ſeveral Natural Children. His In- 
clination to Books, and great Application to Chymiſtry, tho 
they diſturb'd his Affairs, were far enough from exhauſting his 
Coffers, in which he left a larger Treaſure than any of his Pre- 
deceflors had poſleſs'd, or any of his Succeſſors have been ſince 
able to collect, amounting in ready Money and Jewels to ſeven- 

teen Millions of Florins. | 7 £4 
Matthias King of Hungary and Bohemia ſucceeded his Bro- 
ther, notwithſtanding that a ſtrong Party was formed againſt 
him, 
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him. His Reign was a continual Scene of Troubles and Un- 
eaſineſs, occaſioned chiefly by Religious Diſputes : for there 
were now three powerful Factions in the Empire, all coveri 
their private and ambitious Views with the plauſible Pretence of 
Religion. The Papifts formed what they called a Catholick 
League, at the Head of which was the Elector of Bavaria. The 
Proteſtants of the Aug ſbourg Profeſſion, or Lutherans, had for 
their Head the Elector of Saxony; and the Calvinifts, or as they 
ſtiled themſelves the ee finding there was no Security to 
be had but by ſome ſuch League, framed a Confederacy likewiſe 
to which they gave the Title of the Evangelict Union, at the 
Head of which were the Elector Palatine and the Landgrave of 


Heſſe. | "ARS ! 
The Emperor now fully experienced all thoſe Difficulties 
which he had taken Pains to excite in the Days of his Brother, 
and found it a very unpleaſant Taſk for himſelf to go through, 
as being able to ſhew no Countenance or Favour to one Party 
without inflaming and exaſperating the reſt; neither was 
long before theſe Religious Differences, which difturbed : 
diſtracted the Empire, b to ſpread themſelves into his Here- 
ditary Dominions ; to which the Haughtineſs of his own Spirit, 
and the Errors of his Government, gave but too much 
Encouragement, - and afforded the Malecontents many juſt 
Grounds for Complaint. Inſtead of being more vigilant and 
active from theſe threatning Circumſtances, Matthias grew more 
averſe to Buſineſs, and left it r w. in the Hands of Cardinal 
Kleſar, whe was his Chief Miniſter and Favourite. 6 
e diſputed the Right of naming the Prince of Tranſilvania 
with the Turkiſh Emperor Amurath ; but at laſt made a Peace 
with him for twenty Years. He preferred the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand his Couſin, to Philip III. of Spain, who was his Nephew, 
to de his Heir, out of his natural Averſion to the Spaniards, a 
Point which deſerves great Notice. He regulated the Succeſſion 
at Prague in 1617, by the Advice of the Archduke Maximilian 
his Brother ; and at the ſame Time a ſecret Treaty was made be- 
twixt Philip III. of Spain and the Archduke Ferdinand; by 
which Philip quitted to Ferdinand and his Heirs Male, the He- 
reditary Countries that ſhould fall to him by the Emperor's 
Death, on Condition that the Daughters of the Branch of Spain 
ſhould be preferred to thoſe of the Houſe of Germany, At this 
Time happened the Revolt of Bohemia, becauſe the Emperor's 
Miniſters invaded the Laws and Privileges granted them by Ro- 
dolphus the Second, for ſecuring their Religion and Liberty. _ 


1 The 
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The Emperor aſſembled the States at Prague, where his Mi- 
niſters ſo provoked the People, that they threw them out of the 
. Windows of the Caſtle ; by which however they received no 
Hurt. After that they choſe new Magiſtrates, took up Arms, 
and publiſhed a Manifeſto to juſtify their Proceedings. The 
Emperor publiſhed another, and his Council, in order to ac- 
commodate Matters, were for turning out his Favourite Kleſar, 


who was hated by, the Bohemians. But the Emperor being 
againſt it, the jb <0 Maximilian and Ferdinand ſent him 
Priſoner to Tirol by their own Authority. The Emperor how- 


ever went on with the War, but the Bohemians being much 


22 


Deſign rather to deſtroy them than to redreſs their 
MIME nd ᷣͤ v 
© They made Application to ſeveral of the Electors to endea- 
vour to procure an Accommodation. But the Duke of Bava- 
ria, who loved to fiſh in troubled Waters, prevented it. The 
Emperor at laſt began to grow weary of the War and Fatigue, 
and reſign'd the Kingdoms of Hungary and Bobemia to;his Couſin 
the Archduke Ferdinand. Soon after by his Grief for the Loſs 
of the Archduke Maximilian and the Empreſs, he fell into a 
Diſtemper, and died the twenticth of March 1619;; leaving his 
Succeſſor embroiled in a War: of thirty Years Continuance, 
which almoſt exhauſted Germany, x. 
The Emperor Matthias clpouſed Ann of Auſtria, Daughter 
to the Archduke Ferdinand, by whom he had no Iflue ; fo that 
all the Pains he had beſtowed in endeavouring to ſecure the Em- 
pire to his Poſterity, were , vain and to no Purpoſe. But 
| he was more ſucceſsful in his Endeavours on the Behalf of 
the Archduke Ferdinand, whom he procured to be elected 
King of Bobemia, and afterwards of Hungary, and thereby 
made Way for his ſucceeding him in the Empire, tho' he 
was not a little jealous of his Power; and therefore ſtipulated 
that he ſhould not meddle with the Affairs of the Empire 
during his Life ; whence it may be juſtly affirmed, that as 
he made it his Buſineſs to trouble his 1 Reign on the 
Score of his own Pretenſions, ſo he enjoyed as little Peace 
while he held the Imperial Dignity, the Power of _ 
; 2 
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he laboured 2 to extend, and thereby increaſed thoſe 
Troubles with which Germany was vex'd in his Time, and 
which roſe ſtill higher after his Deceaſe, as the Reader will ſee 
in the Account of the next Reign. I. n eee Bits 
Ferdinand III. mounted the Throne at a very critical Con- 
juncture, and became Emperor of Germany at the very Inſtant 
almoſt, that the Bohemians determined that he ſhould no longer 
be their King. They charged him with the moſt ' 
Breaches of the Laws, with violating the Privileges of his Sub- 
jects, and thereby loſing all Title to rule over them; for which 
Reaſon they ſolemnly depoſed him, and offered their Crown to 
the King of Denmark, the Duke of Savoy, and the Elector of 
Saxony, who all very wiſely refuſed it; but Frederick V. Elec- 
tor Palatine, being preſſed thereto by his Wife, the Daughter 
of our King James, accepted it, in hopes of being aſſiſted by 
ſeveral great Princes. ae 1 
But engaging unluckily in a deciſive Battle with all his Forces, 
he was totally defeated at M eiſenberg near Prague, on the 18th 
of November 1620. This Defeat not only coſt him his new 
Kingdom, but his Hereditary Dominions, which were given 
by the Emperor to Maximilian Duke of Bavaria in 1623. 
The Proteſtants, aſtoniſhed at this Blow, began to form a 
Confederacy for their own Security; the Princes of the Lower 
Saxony alſo joining themſelves to the King of Denmark, ven- 
* tured to act openly againſt him; upon which the Emperor's 
General Count Tl attacked that Prince, and rovted: his 
Forces, proſecuting this Victory with ſuch Effect, that the Sn 
of © Denmark was glad to make his Peace upon the 
Terms be could obtain in 1629, which were indeed very in- 
different. 1 S110 1 wich 7 
The Emperor's good Fortune had an Effect but too com- 
mon amoneſt Princes, it induced him to flatter himſelf. with 
the Hopes of erecting an abſolute Power in Germany; and 
therefore the very ſame Year, he publiſhed an Edict, that the 
Proteſtants ſhould reſtore all the Eccleſiaſtical Livings they had 
ſeized ſince the Pacification of Paſſaw. The Hiſtory of theſe 
Troubles, and of this War, is a Point of the greateſt Impor- 
tance towards a thorough Underſtanding of the Hiſtory of 
Europe even at this Day ; for it changed the whole Face of Af- 
fairs, and produced a new Syſtem, which it is abſolutely” re- 
quiſite the Reader ſhould comprehend, in order to his becomi 
Maſter of thoſe Diſputes in the Empire, which then engag 
the Attention of all Europe, and have never failed to engage 
them as often as they have been renewed from that Time to 
this, which has been in almoſt every Reign. 1 
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The Empetor, who as we before obſerved, had given the Pa- 
htinate to the Duke of Bavaria, ſuppoſed that he had moſt 
effectually ſecured him and all the Papiſts to his Intereſts ; and 
he alſo thought, that by giving the Marquiſate of Luſatia to the 
Elector of Saxony, he had ſecured him likewiſe, and ſo had the 
reſt of the Proteſtants at his Mercy. In all Probability he 
would ſcarce have been deceived in his Expectations, if the lat- 
ter had not called to their Aſſiſtance a Prince, of whom he had 
then but little Jealouſy or Apprehenſion. | | 

They held for this Purpoſe a general Aſſembly at Leipfich, in 
which after mature Deliberation on the diſtr State of their 


Affairs, they came at laſt to a Reſolution of applying themſelves 


to the. King of Sweden, at that Time the brave Guſtavus Adol- 
pbus, who had various Reaſons to liſten to their Propoſals : For 
In the firſt Place, the Imperialiſts had already carried their Arms 
as far as the Baltich, ſo that they were become formidable to him 


as Neighbours; next, they had aſſiſted the Poles during the 


Time in which he was en in a War againſt them, and fo 
were his Enemies; and beſides theſe and ſome other inferior 
Motives, as a zealous Proteſtant he could not be a calm Spec- 
tator of the Ruin of that Intereſt in the Empire. Upon thefe 
Motives therefore, and the Aſſurances he had received of - Aﬀiſt- 
ance both from the French and Dutch, who with great Reaſon 
were become very jealous of the then exorbitant Power of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, he determined to enter Germany with an 
Army, which accordingly he did in 1630, tho' that Army was 


—＋ ſmall. N a r N 
he Elector of Saxony ſeeing plainly, that his Ruin muſt be 
included in that of — fell off from the Emperor, 
and his Forces having joined the Swedes, in Conjunction with 
them attacked and defeated the Imperial General Tilt, in the 
firſt Battle of Zeipfich, by the Loſs of which the Emperor was 
at once deprived of the Fruits of all thoſe Victories which he 
had obtained in the Space of ten Years. After this, the Swedes 
marched towards the Rhine, and, -as we have ſhewn in a former 
Article, had all the Succeſs that could be expected; but the 
Elector of Saxony did not proſecute the War with that Vigour 
which he ought to have done, and this gave the Imperialifts 
Time to recover themſelves, and to gain ſome Advantages in 
their Turn. Gu/tavus however, leaving all Things ſafe behind 
him, marched directly into Bavaria, where he attacked Count 
Till; at the Head of his numerous Army, and after an obſtinate 
Engagement defeated it, -chiefly by his own wiſe Conduct, and 
the great Intrepidity of the Szwedrſh Troops, which were excel - 
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In this Battle Count Tilli was dangerouſly wounded, and be- 
ing carried to Ingolſtadt, died there four Days afterwards, The 
Emperor, whoſe Affairs were now in a very dangerous Condi- 
tion, gave the Command of his Armies to Count & allſtein, 


the ableſt General in his Service, who marched with a new 


Army into Bavaria, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Swedes and their 
Allies; but Gu/ffavus wiſely entrenched himſelf in a ſtrong 
Camp, within a League of Nuremberg, where he amuſed the 
Imperialiſts till he was joined by the Duke of Saxe - Meimar, and 
General Banier, and then divided his Army into three Corps, 


- marching himſelf towards Winſbeim. Wallgſtein thereupon pre- 


tended to move towards Bamberg, but turned ſhort of a ſudden, 
and marched back into Saxony. Guftavus foreſaw this, and by 
very haſty Marches came up with them at Lutzen, a ſmall Place 
in Saxony between Leipſick and Weiſenfels. He would not 


fight that Day, that his Army might have Time to recover their 


Fatigue: but OO e ws —_ of * 
1632, he gave | e, and though in inning of the 
Action be loſt his Life, yet his Troops * a ſignal and 
complete Victory, which did ĩnexpreſſible Honour to their Cou- 
e and Diſcipline. | 82 v9 
The Proteſtants were ſo much dejected by the Loſs of this 
Conqueror, that they began to act with leſs Vigour; but the 
Swediſh Generals Horn and Banier continued to behave with 
great Spirit and Reſolution, which contributed to reſtore by de- 
ees the Aſſairs of their Party, as well as an Accident that could 
be foreſeen, which was the Neceflity the Emperor found 
himſelf under of cauſing Fallften, whom he had made Duke 
of Fridland, to be aſſaſſinated, on Account of his having form'd 
a Deſign to make himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom of Bohemia ; 
and as he was an Officer of the greateſt Reputation in his Ser- 
vice, this could not but have a very bad Effect upon his Affairs, 
* at ſo critical a Seaſon as that in which it happened. - 
The Emperor had declared his eldeſt Son Ferdinand King of 
Hungary in 1625, two Years after he was crowned King of Bo- 
hemia; and being a young Prince of great Parts and Expectation, 
his Father put him at the Head of his Armies, after Wallgſtein 
had been taken off in the Manner before mention'd. He 
recover d the Towns of Ratisbon and Donawert, and afterwards 
befieged Nordlingen.; to the Relief of which the. Proteſtant 
Princes, having join'd their Forces to the - Swedes, march'd 
with all the Diligence poſſible, in hopes of reſtoring their Af- 
fairs by the Defeat of that young Monarch, Upon their Ap- 
proach he intrench'd his Army, raiſed ſeveral Batteries of Can- 
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non, and made the beſt Diſpoſitions poſſible for giving them a 

vigorous Reception. | OS | 
The Confederates however attack'd him; but, after a long 
and obſtinate Engagement, they were totally defeated ; the Im- 
ialiſts quitting their Lines as ſoon as the Enemy began to 
reak, and improving their Advantage to the utmoſt, cut off 
the greateſt Part of the Confederate Army, and took Marſhal 
Horn Priſoner. This decifive and important Action happen'd 
November 16, 1634, and was by far the greateſt Defeat the 
Swedes had received from the Time of their entering Ger- 
many. The Effects of it were ſuch as might well have been 
expected; for ſeveral of the Proteſtant Princes fell off from 
the League, particularly the Elector of Saxony, and concluded 
a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor at Prague in the Year 
1635; the principal Articles of which were, That the Refti- 
tution of the Eſtates of Eccleſiaſticks ſhould be ſuſpended for 
_ forty Years; That Magdebourg ſhould be reſtored to Duke 
Auguſtus of Saxony, and Halberſted to the Archduke Leopold; fo 
that now the Emperor thought he had the Proteſtants once more 
at his Mercy, and behaved accordingly. | 7665" 

The greateſt Princes and the ableft Politicians are ſometimes 
miſtaken in their Views, which was the Caſe of the Emperor 
Ferninand III. in relation to this great Victory gain'd by his Son 
at Nordlingen. He treated the Swedes, and thoſe that ſtill re- 
main'd firm to their Alliance, as abſolutely within his Power, 
and to whom he might preſcribe what Terms he pleaſed ; where- 
as, if upon ſuch reaſonable Terms as they would gladly have 
accepted he had made Peace at that Time, he might certainly 
have kept the Conditions of it only as far and as long as he 
pleaſed. War is a hazardous and dangerous Thing, and, till it 
is abſolutely over, there is no knowing who has the better. The 
Swedes had at that Time a Stateſman, whoſe Abilities ſaved them 
and their German Confederates : This was Count Oxenſteirn, 
who undertook to draw the French into the Diſpute, and, which 
was more extraordinary, render them firm and faithful in the 
Proſecution of it; in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that the Em- 
peror finding himſelf at laſt quite tired out, and his Subjects in 
a manner abſolutely exhauſted, reſolved to conſent to a Peace 
upon the beſt Conditions that the Circumſtances of the Times, 
and a Train of unexpected Events, would allow, 

The Swedes, on the other hand, were alſo much diſpoſed 
to a Negotiation, . becauſe their own Armies being entirely 
worn out, they had now only German Troops under Swediſh 
Officers to fight their Battles, and they knew not how ſoon 
theſe People might grow weary of ruining their native Coun- 
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try, and fighting for them againſt their Countrymen. The 
- rn that about this Time broke out in France, made 
that Crown likewiſe very inclinable to Peace; which being 
the fole End and Aim, from the Beginning of the War, that 
the Proteſtant Princes in Germany propoſed to themſelves, they 
omitted nothing on their Sides that was neceſſary to brin 
it to a ſpeedy Concluſion. It was this Diſpoſition in all 
the Parties that brought about, in 1648, the famous Treaty 
of Weſtphalia ; by which a reaſonable Satisfaction was given 
to all that had been concern'd in the War, and conſequently 
a Foundation was thereby laid for a ſolid, laſting, and honour- 
able Peace. | 

As the Intention of this hiſtorical Deduction is to give 
the Reader, from the Conſideration of paſt Events, a perfect 
Inſight into the preſent State of Things, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould inſiſt more particularly upon this Treaty, 
than upon any thing of the ſame Nature that has gone before; 
becauſe it entirely changed the Face of Affairs not only in Ger- 
many, but throughout all Europe. When we ſpeak of it = | 
rally, and in its full Extent, it is called the Peace of Weſt- 
phalia, tho ſtrictly ſpeaking, there be really no ſuch Treaty 
exiſting ; and therefore, to underſtand this perfectly, the Reader 
is to obſerve, that the Diſputes with Sweden were firſt regu- 
lated by a Treaty concluded at Oſnabrug the 16th of Auguſt, 
1648, by which that Crown acquired certain Provinces in the 
Empire, a Seat in the Imperial Diet, and a conſiderable Sum in 
ready Money: Satisfaction being likewiſe given to the Elector 
of Brandenburgh for his Pretenſions, as has been already ſhewn 
in the Articles of Sweden, and Pruſſia; And at the Time this 
Treaty was concluded, there was a Proviſo inſerted, That it 
ſhould be of no Force till another Treaty, then negotiating, 
was likewiſe ſign'd and concluded. 

This other Treaty was carried on at Munſter between the 
Empire and France; which was alſo brought to Perfection, 
and ſign'd the 25th of October the ſame Year. By this laſt 
Treaty a great Variety of Intereſts were ſettled. The Emperor 
reſtored to the Elector of Treves all that had been taken from 
him. The Electoral Dignity was confirm'd to the Duke 
of Bavaria, and he had alſo the Upper Palatinate given him; 
but the Lower Palatinate was reſtored to the Elector Palatine ; 
who, as we have before ſnewn, had been deprived by the 
Emperor, and a new Electorate was created in his Favour. 
The three Biſhopricks, and beſt Part of Alſace, were yielded 
to France; and, on the other hand, that Crown reſtored a great 
Part of her Conqueſts. 

: But 
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But the moſt material Points, of all that were regulated by 
theſe two Treaties, were the Civil and Religious Rights of the 
States that compoſe the Empire. The latter we ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to mention more at large hereafter ; but with reſpect to the 
former, the ſhorteſt Method that can be taken is to tranſcribe the 
eighth Article of the Treaty of Oſnabrug, which runs thus. 

5 ee wy | 

For preventing any Diſputes that may ariſe for the future 

& in the Political State, all and every of the Electors, Princes, 
& and States of the Roman Empire, ought to be ſo confirm'd 
ce by Virtue of this Treaty, in their ancient Rights, Prero- 
& gatives, Freedom, and Privileges, in the free Exerciſe of 
& their Territorial Rights, in Matters Eccleſiaſtical and Politi- 
& cal in their Dominions, in their Rights of Regale, and in 
4 the Poſſeſſion of all theſe Things together, that no Perſon 
& may have it in his Power or Choice to give them actual 
ce Moleſtation, on any Pretence whatſoever. They ſhall, 
c without any Contradition, enjoy the Right of Suffrage in 
ight of the Empire, par- 

c ticularly when Laws are to be made or interpreted, War 
& to be declared, Contributions to be impoſed, Levies of 
* Troops to be made, and their Quarters regulated; new For- 
66 treſſes to be erected in the Name of the Publick in the 


„„ Territories of the States, or Garriſons to be placed in the 


« old ones; as alſo, when any Treaties of Peace or Alliances 
<« are to be concluded, or any other Affairs of this Nature to 
<« be treated; none of theſe, or others of the like Kind, 
<« ſhall be undertaken or permitted without the Suffrage and 
« free Conſent of all the States of the Empire aſſembled in 
& the Diet. They ſhall have, above all Things, the perpetual 
Right of making Alliances between themſelves and Foreign- 
5 ers, for their own Preſervation and Security; provided ne- 
<« vertheleſs, that ſuch Alliances are not directed againſt the 
« Emperor and Empire, againſt the publick Peace, or againſt 
« the preſent Tranſaction in particular; and that they do not, 
in any wiſe, infringe the Oath which they have all taken to 
the Emperor and Empire.” | 

It is to be obſerved, that the Cities of Oſnabrug and Mun- 
fer are both in Weſtphalia, and the two Treaties being united 
by the Proviſo before mention'd, are from thence ſtiled the 

eace of Weſtphalia ; but when they are quoted more particu- 
larly, the Articles are mention'd from the reſpective Treaties. 
Hence it is faid, that the Peace of Meſiphalia is a fundamental 
Law of the Empire, and with great Propriety : for it may be 
truly ſtiled the Magna Charta of Germany; and therefore 
we need not wonder that the French, who were principally 


concerned in making this Treaty, had afterwards the Vanity 
| to 
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to ſtrike a Medal upon this Subject; in which the Genius 
of France is repreſented ſtanding by an Altar, on which is 
a Caduceus ſupported by two Horns of Plenty; In one Hand, 
which leans upon the Altar, ſhe holds an Olive Branch; and 
in the other a Ballance, having in one Scale the Imperial Crown, 
and in the other the Crowns of the Electors and Princes of 
the Empire, ſo that they hang exactly even. Under her Feet 
is a Yoke, The Legend is LIBER TAS GERMANLA, and the 
Exergue contains theſe Words, Pax MoNAsTERIENsSIs, 
MDCXLVIII. implying, that Liberty was reſtored to Germany 
by the Peace of Munſter. | | 
It may not be amiſs to remark, that the Liberty of Germany 
and the Slavery of France were the Work of the ſame Hand, 
or rather of the ſame Head; I mean that of the famous Car- 
dinal Richlieu, who contrived this Scheme to keep the Houſe of 
Auſtria within Bounds, and to hinder her from ever becomin 
too powerful for that of Bourbon. The Reader will likewiſe 
ſee, for this very Purpoſe France took ſo much Pains to aggran- 
dize the Crown of Sweden ; and this will lead us to underſtand 
the true Motives which induce the French to be ſo complaiſant 
at preſent to the King of Pruſſia; the Power of that Prince, in 
reſpect to the Empire, or rather in reſpect to the Houſe of Au- 
firia, ſtanding her in the ſame Stead as Sweden did formerly, 
when ſhe was more powerful than ſhe is at preſent. This O 
ſervation, which is very ſhort, and from the Hiſtory we have 
given of this War and this Peace, very clear and convincing, is 
the true Key to the modern Syſtem, and very fully explains the 
preſent Situation of "Things in Germany, and that ConneQtion 
between two great Powers, which has been hitherto held equally 
. unnatural and ſurprizing, but which will now appear in quite 
another light. | 
The Emperor having thus reſtored the Peace of Europe, as 
well as of the Empire, applied his whole Care to the ſettling the 
Tranquility and Welfare of his Dominions, and the Authority 
of his Family. The former gain'd him the Affection of his 
Subjects, and he had all the Succeſs he could wiſh for in the 
latter. He procured his Son Ferdinand, already King of Hun- 4} 
gary and Bobemia, to be elected King of the ns at dug” *P 
bourg in 1653. But when he thought his Felicity effectually ſe- 
cured, he found it leaſt ſo; for on the 4th of July, in the 
Year following, that young Prince died, which ftruck the Em- 
ö peror with a deep Melancholy, from which he never afterwards 
N recovered. _ 55 ifs 
He acted however as to publick Affairs with much Dignity 
| and Spirit; thus he gave powerful Aſſiſtance to the Poles * 
N 5 | g 
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the Swedes, who would otherwiſe have over-run their Coun- 
try; and it was by this Means alſo, that the Danes were en- 
d to take the fame Step, and to break with the Swedes ; 
ut he did not live to ſee the Iſſue of this War, dying of a 
Conſumption, occaſioned, as has been ſaid, by his Concern for 
the Loſs of his eldeſt Son, on the 2d of April, 1657. He was 
in every Reſpect a very wiſe and great Man, in moſt Things 
a very fortunate Prince, and if his Ambition. had been leſs, 
his Authority had been greater; but the too great Warmth he 
diſcovered in Matters of Religion, and the Defire he had to 
extend the Imperial Power beyond the Bounds preſcribed to 
his Predeceſſors, induced the Proteſtant Princes of the Em- 
+ Pire to take ſuch Meaſures for their Security, as in the End, 
notwithſtanding all his Victories, proved in that Reſpect very 
effectual. . 

Leopold I. the younger Son of the Emperor Ferdinand III. 
did not immediately ſucceed his Father, becauſe he was under 
Age; he was originally intended for the Church, but upon 
the Death of his Brother Ferdinand, he was crown'd King of 
Hungary on the 25th of June 1655, and King of Bohemia on 
the 14th of September the ſame Year. On the 18th of July 
165”, he was elected Emperor, and on the 5th of Augu/? 
following, was crown'd at e In the beginning of his 
Reign, the War, which laſted fo long betwixt the Swedes, the 
Danes, the Poles and the Brandenburghers, was concluded by the 
Treaty of Oliva in 1660, under various Guaranties. 

A War broke out ſoon after betwixt the Emperor and the 
Hungarians, who complained that their Privileges were in- 
vaded ; that the German Troops maintained there on Pretence 
of defending. them, which they were able and willing to do 
themſelves, committed all Sorts of Violence and Co that 
the Hungarians in Poſſeſſion of Offices were not ſuffered to 
diſcharge them ; that the Liberty of Religion, which had been 
allowed them by ſeveral Diets, was denied, their Churches 
taken from them, and their Miniſters baniſhed, becauſe they 
were not of the Religion of their Prince. That the Nobility, 
who ought to be try'd by their own Judges, were brought to 
anſwer before Germans; that tho* the Revenue was more than 
fufficient to maintain the 'Troops, yet they were not paid, but 
lived by Extortion, or invading the Tarks, who made ſevere 
Repriſals on the peaceable Inhabitants of the Country. 

The Grand Seignior improved this Difference, and the 
Emperor taking Part with the Prince of Tranſilvania, ſet up 
without his Conſent; he therefore gave that Title to Prince 
Abaffi, The Turks defeated the Imperialiſts at ——— 

an 
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and took Newheuſel in 1663, but were routed at Levents, whete 
they loſt bo Men; and afterwards at St. Gothard, where 
they loſt above the ſame Number, and many General Officers, 
which brought on a Peace. The Hungarians finding that their 
Privileges were not reſtored according to the Emperor's Promiſe, 
being oppreſs'd by German Troops, and the Office of Palatine 
being aboliſhed, which had continued many hundred Years; 
they joined with the Tranſilvanians to obtain Help from the 
Turks. The very Monks preached that their Yoke was eaſier 
than that of the Germans; for this Inſurrection the Counts of 
Serini, Frangipani and Nadaſti were put to death, whieh hin- 
der d Prince Ragotsti's taking Arms; and Count Tehkely dying 
in his Caſtle, juſt as the Imperialifts had inveſted it, they 
were left without a Head, till young Count Tekely, who was 
then but fifteen Years of Age, and from his Priſon _ 
to Tranſiluania, came to eſpouſe their Cauſe; for a bare Suſpi- 
cion of being well-affected to which, he had been treated with 
much Severity. . 0 19 
He was received by this exhauſted Nation with the utmoſt Joy, 
and the Revolt of the Hungarians became almoſt general; but 
however, the German Forces in that Kingdom ſoon reduced them 
to the Neceſſity of repining in ſecret againſt the Emperor's Mea- 
ſures, inſtead of openly taking up Arms, as they certainly intended. 

His Imperial Majeſty's Thoughts, which were entirely turned 
towards the Settlement of his own Dominions, without the 
leaſt Inclination to incroach on, or diſturb his Neighbours, were 
called off by the ambitious Views of a Monarch who ſpent his 
whole Life in diſturbing the Peace of Europe; for in 1672 the 
French invaded Lower Germany, and over-run moſt of the United 
Provinces. The Elector of Treves having no Force to oppoſe 
to theſe Troops was obliged to allow them a Paſſage through 
his Dominions. And the Archbiſhop of Cologne, and the Biſhop 
of Munſter joined with them in this Expedition againſt their 
Country. The Elector of Brandenburgh demanded Aſſiſtance 
of the Emperor to protect his Duchy of Cleves, but the French 
cver- run it before he could procure any. | | | 
The French in 1673 entered Alſace, where they took ſe- 
veral 'Towns, and laid part of the Palatinate under Contribu- 
tions. The Duke of Lorrain, who commanded the Emperor's 
Army, would have joined Caprara, but was prevented by 
M. Turenne, which occaſion'd the ineffectual Battle of Sini- 
/heim. The Elector Palatine was ſo much provoked at the 
ravaging his Country, that he ſent M. Turenne a Challenge, 
which he would not accept, without Allowance from the 
French King, his Maſter. 'Theſs "Things, with the taki 
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of Treves," obliged the Empire to declare War, and aſſemble 
more Troops; upon which M. Trenne repaſſed the Rhine and 

entrenched near Philipſbourg. 5 4 2677 
In 1674 the Germans fought the French Army commanded by 
Marſhal Turenne near Moliſheim, where both Sides claimed the 
Victory. In 1675 the Freneh defeated the Germans near Colmar; 
but Montecuculi ſucceeding the Duke of Bournonville in the Com- 
mand of the German Army, he was a more equal Match for Tu- 
renne, who being encamped near him, and going to an Emi- 

nence to reconnoitre his Army, was killd by a Cannon Ball, 
which put an End to his Glory, that was tarniſhed before by his 
turning Papiſt. After the Battle of Altenbeim the French repaſſed 
the Rhine, where the Duke De Duras, Nephew to Turenne, ac- 
quired much Reputation by retiring with but little Loſs in Sight 
of the Enemy from a very diſadvantageous Camp. 

In 1679, the War betwen the Empire, the French and the 
Dutch, was concluded by the Treaty of Nimeguen, where the 
King of Sweden was Mediator, by which France got Fribourg 

and the Burgau in lieu of Philipſbourg, and the Swedes reco- 

vered the Provinces they had loſt in the War, After the Peace 
of Nimeguen, the French King began to ere& Chambers of Re- 
union at Matz and Briſac, where by Sentences of his own 

Judges, ſeveral Princes were required to ſurrender thoſe Pro- 

vinces and Cities that were adjudged to be dependant on his 

new Acquiſitions z and ſuch as would not comply were com- 
pell'd by Force, particularly the Elector Palatine, and the Elec- 

tor of Treves. | | . 

The French alſo ſtill kept Poſſeſſion of thoſe Places, they 
had ſtipulated to ſurrender to the Empire by the Peace. The 
Emperor's Miniſters gave in a Memorial to the Diet at Ratis- 
bon of theſe Proceedings, and the States aſſembled there unani- 
mouſly reſolved that they were directly contrary to Treaties; but 

Holland and Brandenburgh were not inclined to a new Rupture 
with France. In 1680 the French ſurprized Straſbourg, by the 

Treachery- of ſome of their new Magi - TheKing of 

France likewiſe endeavoured to get the Dauphin elected King of 

the Romans, but miſcarried in it. In 1681 he made a Treaty 

with Count Tekely, who. had. a ſtrong Party of Malecontents in 

Hangary, was in high Eſteem with the Grand Seignior, and 

engaged the Turks to invade Hungary before the Emperor was 
In 1685 ha, cf Cares behieped Nowbeaſel] but 

San | e of Ain : heuſel, but was 

obliged yy break up from thence on the Grand Vizier's march- 

ing towards him. At the fame. Time three thouſand Tartars 
haraſſed the Country, and the Germans with great _—_— 
is F retir 
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| retired towards Vienna; for three thouſand Turks and Tartars 


fell upon their Baggage, took it, and killed moſt of the Con- 
voy ; but at length Prince Lewis of Baden refcued ſome part of 
the Baggage. The News of this occaſioned an incredible Con- 
fternation at · Vienna. The Emperor removed to Lintz, and 
moſt of the Citizens were for leaving the City; but the Ap- 
proach of the Duke of Lorrain next Day encouraged them; 
fo that they began to repair the Fortifications, and the Gar- 
riſon was reinforced, there not being above two hundred re- 
gular Forces in the City at this Time. | 
The Turks opened their Trenches the fifteenth of July; the 
Garriſon under Count Stharemberg diſputed every Inch of 
Ground, and by frequent Sallies cut off great Numbers. In 
the mean time, the Duke of Lorrain defeated Tekely, took his 
Baggage, and relieved Preſburg, that was ready to have fallen 


into his Hands. The Duke engaged him a ſecond Time on 


the Borders of Moravia, and forced him to retire. The Siege 
of Vienna continued to the twelfth of September with all the 
Fury imaginable ; and the Befieged behaved themſelves with the 
utmoſt Intrepidity, till they were relieved by the Confederate 
7 — 6 of eighty thoufand Men, conſiſting of Imperialiſts and 
es, and as fine Troops as any in Europe. 2 us 
The Right Wing was commanded by Jabn Sobreſer, King of 


Poland, the Left by the Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of 


Lorrain, and the main Body by the Elector of Saxony and 
Prince Waldeck. They forced the Enemy's Entrenchments, 
and during the Engagement the Duke of Lorrain detached 
Prince Lewis of Baden, with a Body of Horſe, Foot and 
Dragoons, to relieve the City; which he did, and killed moſt 
of the Turks that were employed in the Aſſault. Upon this 
the Turkiſh Horſe fled, and left their Foot and Camp to the 
Mercy of the Chriftians, who gained a ſignal Victory, with 
the Loſs of about one thouſand Men. The Tuts loſt about 
ſeventy-five thouſand, with their Baggage, and one' hundred 
and twenty Cannon; and the Gatrifon about ſix thouſand 
Men during the Siege, which laſted fifty-nine' Days open 
Trenches. x bi TOS 
After the taking of Buda, Prince Mai began to temporize 
with the "Armies. But the Duke of res entered' = yh - 
vama, as Count Tekely had foretold him, and obliged" 
Prince and the States to a Submiſſion ; forcing them to"fur* 
render their Fortreſſes, and conclude a Treaty very advantageous 
to the Emperor; upon which the Prince retited to Porgats. 
About this Time the firong Fortreſs of Agria ſurrendered to 
the Imperial/ts, and * IV. Emperor of the Turii, 
5 ; — 2 Was 
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was depoſed, and his Brother ſet up in his Stead. The Em- 
ror's good Succeſs put him upon getting his Son, the Arch- 


e Joſeph, crown'd King of Hungary. | | 
He went himſelf to Prehurg upon this Occaſton, where he 
aſſembled the States, and told them, He would have the Crown 
made hereditary. The States took it into Conſideration ; re- 
preſented their Grievances as uſual, and ſaid they were willing 
to elect the Arch-Duke ; but deſired their Freedom of Election 
might be continued, and that the Crown ſhould not become 
hereditary : That the German Troops might be recalled when 
Peace was made with the Turks, and all their Grievances re- 
dreſſed before the Coronation, The Emperor allowed them 
fourteen Days to deliberate nd te up their Grievances ; but 

told them he had been at more Charge to defend their Abe 
againſt the Turks than it was worth, and therefore had a Right 
to look upon it as one of his hereditary Countries. A ſtrange 
Inſtance of boundleſs Ambition founded in falſe Politicks ! 
There were great Debates about this in the Diet; and Count 
Draſcowitz, the chief Judge of the Kingdom, having repre- 
ſented the Conſequences of it, they moſt humbly prayed the 
Emperor not to make ſuch an Alteration in their Conſtitution, 
But the Count being found dead in his Bed ſome Days after, 
no body knew how, thoſe of his Sentiments durſt not mention 
it any more. Some deſired they might be at Liberty to chuſe 
any ſuch Prince of the Houſe of Au/tria as they ſhould think 
fit; but this was alſo. rejected with Diſdain. 

There were two other Points which for ſome time retarded 
the Coronation; the firſt was, that according to an Article of 
King Andrew's Declaration, any of the three Eſtates had a 
Right to oppoſe the & ing when he acted againſt the Laws of 
the Kingdom, without being guilty of Treaſon : But the Em- 
peror would not allow of that. The ſecond was, that the Pro- 
teſtants, who had joined with the Court to get the Crown 
made hereditary, thought it a. proper Seaſon to demand that 
they ſhould be maintained in their ancient Privileges : That the 
Churches and States which had been taken from them ſince 
1667 ſhould be reſtored : That they ſhould have Deputies in 
every Diet: That the Jeſuits ſhould not meddle in Affairs of 
State, or what related to the Proteſtant Religion: That they 
ſhould. not be allowed to ſettle in any other Place than where 
they then were: And that Count Caraffa, who had got many 
innocent People cut off upon Pretence of Plots, ſhould be 
turned out of his Places and the Miniſtry. 8 ? 4 
But the States did not think it a ſeaſonable Time. for the 
Proteſtants to iuſiſt on , theſe Things. And thus, on the 
* | p = © twenty- 
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twenty-ninth of December, the Kingdom. was declared herede 
tary, and the Power of the Prince became in a manner abſolute, 
ſo that the People could do nothing but ſigh for the Loſs of 
their Liberty: For Count Tekely, who had formerly acquired fo 
much Glory, had failed of late in moſt of his Attempts, and 
was not able to keep up their Spirits, or afford them any pro- 
bable Hopes of Relief. | | 
The War againſt the Turks was ſtill proſecuted with various 
Succeſs for ſeveral Years, notwithſtanding that the French in 
1689 fell” into Germany with a great Army, and committed 
ſuch Outrages as were inconſiſtent with the Laws of War. 
This Conduct of theirs fo totally deſtroyed the Intereſt they 
had among the German Princes, that in 1690 the Emperor 

ocured his Son the. Arch-Duke Jeſeph, who was already 
King of Hungary, to be elected King of the Romans; and the 
Year following, the [Turks were defeated by the Imperialiſis in 
the Battle of Salankeman, in which they loſt their Grand Vi- 
zier Cuperli, and twenty thouſand Men. The War continued 
notwithſtanding, chiefly from the Encouragement given to the 
Infidels by the French, and the vaſt Efforts. they made in their 
Favour. The Turks likewiſe did all that lay in their Power to 
ballance the former Succeſſes of the Imperialiſts; but in 1697, 
Prince Eugene defeated one of the moſt powerful Armies the 
Infidels ever brought into the Field, at Zanta, in which deci- 
five Action no leſs than 25,000 Turks periſhed. 

The French perceiving that this Blow had put it out of the 
Power of their good Allies to do any thing more for their Ser- 
vice, reſolved to get out of the War in Time, and make the 
beſt Peace for themſelves they could; which they 8 did 
at Ryſwick, whereby they quitted all their Re- unions in Alſace : 
But the Popiſh Religion was to remain where they had ſettled 
it. The Elector Palatine was reſtored to his Territories, on 
paying 200,000 Livres per Annum to the Dutcheſs of Orleans, 
till her Pretenſions were decided. Dinant was reſtored to the 
Biſhop of Liege; Straſbourg reſigned to France; and Fort-K1el, 
f ribourg, Star-fort, Old Briſac, and Philipſbourg reſtared to the 

mpire. | 1 4 

The French were to demoliſh the Fortifications over-againſt 
Hunningen and Fort-Lewis; the Caſtles of Traerbach, Ebren- 
burg, Kirnburg, and the Fortreſs of Mont-N cyal, were to be 
demoliſhed and given to their right Owners. The Duke of 
Lorrain was i to his own Country, and to Nancy; 
and the Caſtles of Bitſch and Homburg were to be razed. 
The Proteſtant Princes of the Empire gave in a Memorial 
againſt eſtabliſhing Popery in Alſatia, becauſe, contrary to 
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fundamental Laws of the Empire, i. e. to the Peace of Religi- 
on made in 1588, to that of J/:/phalia and to that of Nimeguen, 
which were the Baſis of this Treaty : And that this Article was 
likewiſe contrary to the Capitulations of the Emperor and the 
King of the Romans, by which the ſaid Peace of Religion was 
ſecured ; but this Remonſtrance was without Effect. 

The Turks, finding themſelves abandoned in this manner by 
thoſe whodrew them into the War, and who had more than once 
hinder'd them from making Peace upon reaſonable Terms, 
reſolved to accept the Mediation of the Maritime Powers, and 
to conclude a Peace with the Emperor and his Allies on the 
beſt Terms that, in their preſent Circumſtances, could be had. 
Accordingly, after great Pains taken by Lord Paget and Mr. 
Collier, who conducted this Negotiation, on January 26, 1699, 
a Truce was ſign'd for 25 Years between the Emperor and 
the Turks at Carlowitz. The chief Articles of which were, 
That Tranſilvania ſhould remain intire to the Emperor, but 
the Province of Temiſwaer to the Turks : That the Emperor 
ſhould demoliſh '' Carenſebeis, Lippa, Zenwock, Berſke, and 
Sabla, and never re-fortify them. The Iſlands of the Rivers 
Save and Moroſeh were to belong to the Emperor, but the Uſe 
of thoſe Rivers to both : All Priſoners taken during, the War 
to be exchanged, or ranſomed : No Protection on either Side to 
be given to Rebels and Malecontents : The Papiſts in the 
Turkiſh Territories were to have the free Exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion. The Czar, the King of Poland, and the Republick 
7 Venice, were comprehended in this Treaty; but Count 
Tehely was excluded. The Grand Seignior made him, by way 
of Compenſation, Prince of Meddon, Carenſebeis, and Lugos, 
with their Dependencies, that he might ſtill retain him in his 
Intereſts. Pens, 

At the Time the great general War broke out on the Score 
of the Spaniſh Succeſſion, the Affairs of the Emperor Leopold 
were but in a very indifferent Condition. He ſaw plainly, 
that without the Aſſiſtance of the Empire it was impoſſible 
for him to act effeQually againſt France; and he ſaw at the 
fame time, that it would be very difficult to engage the Princes 
and States of Germany in a War, with which they had no 
farther Concern, than as Philip V. King of Spain had taken 
Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of Milan, which was a Fief belong- 
ing to the Empire; and the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua de- 

 ehari inft the Emperor, whoſe Vaſſals they were. Yet ſo 
great an Intereſt his Imperial Majeſty had, that by degrees he 
engaged all the Circles to enter into the Alliance he had form'd 


with the Maritime Powers, which was brought to bear in the 
- pen cn, 2 Year 
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Tear 1501, when it was agreed that the Empire ſhould raiſe 
an Army of 120,000 Men; which, however, were never al- 
ſembled but upon Paper | . | 
The Eletar of Bavaria fided with France; as did alſo his 
Brother the Elector of Cologne : The former arm'd in his own 
Dominions, and the latter admitted French Treops into his 
Towns. The Duke of Holfembuttle alſo raiſed Troops for the 
Service of France; but before they were in a Condition to act, 
the Elector of Hanover, our late Sovereign, ſurrounded his 
Forces, and obliged them to enter into the Imperial Service; 
which was a Point of very great Importance at that Time, and 
ſo acknowledged to be by the Emperor.  - f 
In 1702, the Elector of Bavaria ſeized the City of Ulm. 
The Army of the Empire, under Prince Lewis of Baden, was 
beat at Bridlinghen; and France took Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy 
of Lorrain, and the greateſt Part of the Electorate of Treves. 
In 1703, the Elector of Bavaria defeated another Imperial 
General, made himſelf Maſter of the City of Natiſbon, and 
ſeized there all the Miniſters aſſembled at the Diet of the Em- 
pire. He afterwards made an Irruption into Tirol, out of 
which. he was driven by the Inhabitants : But upon his Return 
into Germany, being join'd by M. Villars with a of French 
Forces, he defeated the Imperialiſts at the firſt Battle of Hoch- 
led, and ſoon after made himſelf Maſter of Augſburg. This 
Year alfo Prince Ragotſti raiſed an Inſurrection in Hungary; 
and by theſe ſeveral Misfortunes the Emperor was driven to the 
laſt Degree of Diſtreſs; the Bavarians, being on the Frontiers 
of his DNominiens on one Side, and the Malecontent Hungari- 
ant making Inroads to the very Gates of Vienna on the other. 
In the midſt however of all theſe Difficulties, his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty declared, in the Month of September, the Arch-Duke 
.Charles King of Spain, by the Name of Charles III. who in that 
Quality, was acknowledged, received, and ſupported by the 
Allies, the Court of Vienna having nothing to give but the Title 
In 1704, the Duke of Marlborough form'd the glorious 
Reſolution. of delivering the Emperor and Empire at once; 
with which View he adranced with the Army” of the Allies 
into Sualia, and on the 2d of July forced the Eines at Schel- 
lenberg, which open'd his Army a Paſſage into Bavaria. On the 
13th of Auguſt following he defeated the Bavarians and French, 
in the ſecond Battle of Hochſted, or Blenheim 3 in which, with 


the Loſs of about 5000 Men, he kill'd 12000 of the Enemy, 
took as many Priſoners, together with all 3 and 
Baggage; after which he drove the French intirely out of Ger- 
many, and return'd with his 3 Army into the Low 
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Countries. 
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Cuntries. The Emperor was no leſs ſucceſsful againſt the 
Hungarian Malecontents; ſo that, as this was the laſt, it 
might be accounted the moſt glorious Year of his Life. He 
died at Vienna on the 5th of May following, in the 64th 
Year of his Age, and 46th of his 8 * He was thrice mar- 
ried; firſt to Margareta Thereſa, Daughter to Philip IV. 
King of Spain; ſecondly to Claudia, Daughter to the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand his Couſin; and thirdly to Eleanora, Daugh- 
ter to the Elector Palatine, by whom he left two Sons and 
The Emperor Jeſeph who ſucceeded his Father, was in the 
Flower of his Age; being at that Time about Twenty-five, 
and a Prince of as great Hopes as any in Europe. It was be- 
lieved, that at the very Beginning of his Reign an End might 
have been put to the War, by the Recovery of Lorrain, and 
entering that way into France; and it was likewiſe. propoſed to 
bring about an Accommodation with the Hungariqns. Fhe 
former was defeated by Prince Letuis of Baden's failing the Duke 
of Marlborough, whom he ought to have join'd ; and the latter 
came to nothing. through the Obſtinacy of the Malecontents, 
who tho” they might be beaten, could never be humbled. | 

In the Beginning of the Year 1706, there happened a kind 
of general Inſurrection among the Peaſants in Bavaria, out of 
meer Loyalty to their Sovereign, at that Time an Exile in 
France; but it was ſuppreſſed, tho' not without vaſt Effuſion 
of Blood; ſome thouſands being killd in the Field, and many 
afterwards ' hanged, in order to terrify the reſt. This only 
ſerved to ſharpen. the Emperor's Reſentment; who, on the 
firſt of May, proceeded to put the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne under the Ban of the Empire. The French not only 
relieved Fort Letuis, but alſo recover'd Druſenhe;jm and Hague- 
nau, which they had loſt the“ Year before; and in the laſt- 
mention'd Place they became Maſters of a fine Train of Ar- 
tillery, which drew a Suſpicion upon Prince Lewis of Baden, 
as if he had left it there for them; but his Highneſs dying 
ſoon afterwards, and the military Affairs of the Empire going 
then rather worſe than before, convinced the World that he 
had been aſperſed, and the Loſſes under his Command owing 
to Misfortune, and not any Fault in him. 
In 170%, the French, under the Command of . Marſhal 
Villars, forced the Imperialiſts in their Lines, and-over-ran all 
Suabia and Wirtemberg, raiſing moſt dreadful Contributions, 
for which that General was ever famous: And it is very highly 


probable he would have puſh'd ſtill farther into the Empire, if 
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he had not been prevented by the Siege of Touhn; ſo that none 
of the Allies reap'd ſo great Profit from that Expedition as the 
Emperor, who was moſt againft it. Ihe Negotiations” with 
the Hungarians went on, but to no Purpoſe; tho the Mari- 
time Powers offered their Mediation; and laboured all they 
could to have brought about a Peace on equitable Terms. 
In the Beginning of 1708, there happened x Diſpute between 
his Imperial Majeſty and the Pope, in which the latter was re- 
duced to ſubmit tõ ſuch Terms as were preſcrib'd him, and 
amongſt others obliged to * the Archduke Charles 
in Quality of King of Spain, and conſequently of Naples, much 
againſt his Inclination.' In Flanders the French were beat at 
Oudenard, and loſt Life ; but the Army of the Empire was able 
to do nothing. | + o i M. . 4 bn Der | 
In 1710, the Emperor propoſed ſending to that Army 11000 
of his own Troops, and to contribute a large Sum of Money 
towards the Expences of the Campaign; yet theſe Promiſes 
were ſo indifferently comply'd with, that the Elector of Hano- 
ver,” who was to have commanded the Army of the Empire, 
thought fit to return into his own Dominions. © In Hungary 
however, the Malecontents were ſo effeQtually beaten, that 
their Chiefs thought fit to retire ;' and in all Probability an End 
had been put to the 'Troubles in that — if the Emperor 
had not died of a very ſhort Illneſs on the 17th of April 1711, 
in the 33d Year of his Age, and at the Cloſe of the ſtæth Year 
of his Reign; leaving by his Empreſs, who was a Princeſs of 
the Houſe of Hanover, no Male Iſſue, which produced thoſe 
Events which have exerciſed the Politicks of Europe ever fince. 
- Charles VI. the late Emperor's only Brother, and the ſole 
Heir Male of the Houſe of Auſtria, was elected his Succeſſor in 
the Month of Auguſt the fame Year, and was crowned in De- 
cember following. By his Return out of Catalonia, he loſt all 
Hopes of recovering the Kingdom'of Spain; and the- Peace of 
Utrecht, in the following Var put it out of his Power to 
carry on. the War in the Low Countries. On the 22d of May 
1712, he was crown'd King of Hungary at Preſbourg,” and be- 
to employ all his Thoughts on ſettling the Succeſſion in the 
ouſe of K caſe he ſnould die without Iſſue; and in 
— out Ways and Means for carrying on the War with 
In reſpect to the former, he declared the eldeſt of his 
Nieces his ſole Heireſs; and in regard to the latter, he march- 
ed a great Body of Forces into the Leto Countries ; but was 
ſoon after forced to employ all his Troops in ſecuring the 
Frontiers of the Empire, which were again attack d by the 
Q y French; 
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French; who, before the Cloſe of the Year 1713, reduced the 
ftrong Fortreſs of Fribourg; which, with other Misfortunes, 
forced him to make a Peace with France, that was ſign'd at 
Radſiadt on the 6th of March 1714, chiefly on the of 
the Treaty of Weftphalia. 3 IR 
In the following Year he declared War againſt the Turks, in 
Favour of the Yenetians. Prince Eugene commanded the Impe- 
rial Armies, as he had done againſt the French and Spaniards ; 
and on the th of Fuly 1730, totaly defeated the Infidels at 
Peterwaradin, where the Grand Vizier and ten Baſhaws were 
Kill'd upon the Spot; their intire Train of 170 Pieces of Can- 
non, their military Cheſt, and all their Baggage falling into the 
Hands of the Imperialiſts. The important City of Temeſwaer 
furrender'd on the 13th of October, which added a very confider- 
ble Country to the Emperor's Dominions, in Quality of King 
| The next Year Prince Eugene, at the Head of the Imperial Ar- 
— inveſted Belgrade; to the Relief of which the Turks march'd 
às great an Army as it was in their Power, under the Command 
2 the r 3 as z "ew: Army, — Was — 
on the 15 uguft 1717, after an obſtinate Engagement 
five Hours. In this Action the Turis loſt 131 Pieces of Braſs 
Cannon, 37 Mortars, 52 Colours, and nine Horſe-Tails. On 
the 17th of the ſame Month Belgrade capitulated ; and ſoon after 
the Turks conſented to a Peace, or rather to a Truce, for twenty- 
five Years, which was concluded at Paſſarewitz under the Me- 
diation of the . Powers. a by 
| While this War laſted, King Philip V. of Spain had attack'd 
the Ifland of Sardinia, which had been left to the Emperor by 
the late Treaty of Peace; and was very near making the Con- 
gueſt of the Iſland of S:cily, which had been yielded to the Duke 
of Savey, with the Title of King. But the great Powers of Eu- 
rape, perceiving that theſe Diſputes would bring on a new ge- 
neral War, reſolved to cut them ſhort ; and to this End the 
{Quadruple Alliance was concluded between the Emperor, 
France, Great Britain, and Holland. By which both Sardinia 
and Sicily were recovered out of the Hands of the Spantards ; 
and the former given in Exchange for the latter, to the Duke of 
Savey,. who has ever ſince been ſtiled King of Sardinia. In or- 
der to prevent future Debates, and to induce Spain to accede ta 
this Treaty, it was agreed that the Iſſue of his Catholick Ma- 
ry V. by his ſecond Queen Elizabeth, Daughter to the 
e of Parma, ſhould ſucceed to the Dominions of this Prince, 
it he died without Male Iſſue; which Conceſſion has been the 
Cauſe of all the Troubles that have ſince happened in _ | 
ny | Pain 
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_- Spain was with much | Difficulty forced to accept of theſt 
Terms, or rather to ſubmit to them; and his Imperial Majeſty 
was not very well fatisfy'd even with this, which occaſioned 
the holding in the Year 1724 a Congreſs at Cambray, whiere 
while France and the Maritime Powers were taking all uma» 
ginable Pains to compromiſe theſe Diſputes, and fix the ge- 
neral Tranquility of Europe upon a folid Baſis, the Courts 
of Vienna and Madrid entered into aà private Negotiation, 
which terminated ſoon after in two ſeveral Treaties of Alli- 
ance and Commerce between the two Courts, ſo much to the 
Advantage of the Emperor, and ſo utterly inconſiſtent with 
the Intereſts of France and the Maritime Powers, that they 
found themſelyes under an abſolute Neceflity of entering into 
a Treaty for their own Security, which was accordingly ſigned 
and concluded in 1725 at Hanaver, and this ſoon changed the 
Face of Affairs again. | . | 
Atſter ſome Hoſtilities between Spain and England, another 
Congreſs was held at Soiſſons, in which Spain demanded and 
obtained from the Hanover Allies, that inſtead of ſix thou- 
ſand Swiſs Troops, which were to be put into the Dutchies 
of Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany, to ſecure the eventual Suc- 
ceſſion of thoſe Countries to Don Carles, fix thouſand. Spa- 
niards ſhould be employed, to Which the Emperor refuſed to 
conſent. This in 1729, produced the Treaty of Seville, con- 
cluded by the Hanover Allies with. his Catholick Majeſty, 
in order to force the Emperor to fubmit to the Conditien 
before mentioned; but before this could be brought about, 
the Duke of Parma died, which made a conſiderable Altera- 
tion in the State of Affairs; inaſmuch as it gave Don Carlos 
an immediate Right to his Dominions, even in Virtue of 
thoſe Treaties which had been concluded with his Imperial 
However, he took Care to put all Things inte 
ſo good a Poſture, in his Italian Dominions, that the Allies of 
Seville were able to do nothing by Force. e 5 
There could be no other Mechod found out to induce hig 
Imperial 7 to give Way to the Alteration made in the 
Treaty of 5 n by that of Seville ; except the Promiſe of 
— Succeſſion, which he had eſtabliſhed in his 
amily, n he ſaw there was no longer any Probability of 
his having Male Iſſue. This Point was effectually ſecured 
thro* the Treaty of Vienna in 1731, by which the Emperor con- 
ſented to the Introduction of Don Carls in the Manner that 
had been defired. But this was fo far from hindering, that it 
really brought about a War, which the Emperor flattered him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf would not have been at all prejudicial to his Intereſt, ſup- 
poſing that his Alliances would have ſecured him effectually even 
* the whole Power of the Houſe of Bourbon. —— 

He depended in the North upon the Czarina, and her placing 
on the Throne of Poland the preſent King Augiſtus III. He 
looked upon the Empire's declaring in his San as a Thing 
of Surf he depended upon the King of Sardinia, and had 
not the leaſt Scruple about the Maritime Powers. Let for all 
this fair Proſpect, that War had very near coſt him all 
his Dominions in ah. The Empire did indeed aſſiſt him, 
but unwillingly. The Elector of Bavaria kept a kind of 
— The Elector Palatine deſired to be excuſed 
from contributing to the War, on Account of what his Domi- 
nions ſuffered by it. In ſhort all the Princes of the Empire 
were as ſlow as ever; and ſome of them ſuſpected. The Kin 
of Sardinia entered into the Alliance againſt him. The Durch 
took Care of themſelves, by a Neutrality, which made it unfit 
and unreaſonable for Great Britain to engage in the War; 
but after a great deal of Blood ſpilt, and the almoſt total 
Ruin of the Countries contended for, the War was conclud- 
ed in 1735, by a Peace as favourable for the Emperor as he could 

He loſt indeed the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicih, which 
were given to Don Carlos, and the Duke of Lorrain made an 
abſolute Ceſſion of his Country to France, but- then the Em- 
peror had Parma and Platentia in Exchange; the Duke of 
Lorrain had Tuſcany, which by his Marriage with the Arch- 
Dutcheſs, was to become part of the hereditary Dominions of 
the Houſe of Auſtria. Auguſtus III. was left in the peaceable 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Poland, and France guaranty'd 
the Pragmatic Sanction. As ſoon as this War was over, the Em- 

r moſt unaccountably engaged in another with the Turks, 
n Conjunction with the Czarina, tho' he had no Quarrel 
with them of his own; in which he was very unfortunate ; 
and at laſt, by the Interpoſition of France, made an indifferent 


Peace at the Expence of Belgrade, which was given up to the 


Infidels. | | * 
He ſaw, when it was too late, the Error he had committed, 


and the Conſequences that would attend it, againſt which he 


endeavoured to provide in the beſt Manner he could; and 


the War which broke out between Great Britain and Spain, 
might poſſibly have given him an Opportunity of doing it 
effectually, if in the Midft of the Political Meaſures he was 
taking for that Purpoſe, he had not been cut off by Death, 


after 
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after a few Days Illneſs, on the 20th of Octeber 1740, ing 
behind him only two Daughters ; one married to the Duke of 
Lorrain, then {tiled Grand Duke of Tuſcany ; the other in- 
tended for his Brother Prince Charles, whom ſhe afterwards 
eſpouſed, tho? ſhe did not long ſurvive. | 
The late Emperor Charles VI. Father to her preſent Im- 
rial Majelly having had Time ſufficient to conſider the 
Marius that might ariſe from his Want of Iſſue Male, 
in Caſe the Succeſſion in his Family was not effectually ſet- 
tled before his Deceaſe, reſolved according to the Cuſtom of 
his Anceſtors, to publiſh a Pragmatick Sanction, or perpetual 


Edict for that Purpoſe, which was 1 done in 17133 


and afterwards proclaimed with great Solemnity at Vienna, 
in the Month of December 1724; and on the 15th of May 1725, 
at Bruſſels, that is, in the Capitals of his hereditary Countries. 
By this Pragmatick Sanction all the Dominions of the 
| Houſe of Auſtria were entail'd on the eldeſt Daughter of his Im- 
perial Majeſty, the Arch-Dutcheſs, now the reigning Empreſs 
Maria Thereſa, and afterwards on her Iſſue; next, to her Siſter 
and then to the Nieces of his Imperial Majefty ; with due Pre- 
ference to the Heirs Male. The ſole Deſign of this Settlement 
being to preſerve the Poſſeſſions of the Houſe of Auſtria entire, 
this Succeſſion was accepted and confirmed in his Imperial 
Majeſty's Dominions. But as the Emperor very eaſily dif- 
cerned this Affair of the Succeſſion of the Houſe of p ria 
regarded not only his own Subjects, but all the Princes of 
the Empire, and indeed all the Princes and States of Europe; 
he conſequently judged that it would be neceſſary to obtain 
their Conſent likewiſ, by Way of Guaranty of the Pragmatick 
Sanction before mentioned. „ 
It was with this View, that he took the Advantage of every 
favourable Conjuncture that offered, to carry this Point with 
his reſpective Allies ; and was ſo fortunate to obtain, at dif- 
ferent Times, all that he propoſed to himſelf from the great 
Powers of Europe, viz. From Ruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
by particular Treaties : From Spain, by the famous Treaty of 
zenna, in Conſequence of the cloſe Alliance then ſubliſting be- 
tween the two Courts : From Great Britain and Holland in 
1731, in Conſequence of the Emperor's conſenting to the 
Regulations ſtipulated by the Treaty of Seville : From the 
States of the Empire aſſembled in the Diet of Ratisbon, in the 
ſame Year: And from France, on the Concluſion of the Peace 
which followed the War in 7taly. . 
As we have already ſpoken particularly of each of theſe 
Periods, it is not neceſſary that we ſhould enter more largely 
\ : | e . 6 WI into 
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into them at preſent ; but it may not be amiſs to obſerves 
that throughout this whole Tranſaction there was not ſo much 
as a ſingle Step taken but what was 1 regular, as well 
as ſtrictly agreeable to Juſtice and Equity. | 

The Emperor, as the laſt Heir Male of the Houſe of Auſtria, 

was bound in Juſtice to himſelf, his Family, and his Subjects, 
to regulate the Succeſſion to his Dominions in ' his Life-time, 
which he did in the ſame Manner as his Predeceſſors had 
done, agreeable to the conftant Maxims of the Houſe of Au- 
firia, the Rights of his Deſcendants, and the Intereſts of his 
People, to whom his Intentions were made known in the 
moſt publick Manner, and by whom they were received with 
the utmoſt Marks of Joy and Satisfaction, as well as Obedience 
and Conſent. | | | 

The Northern Potentates had many Reaſons to wiſh the 
Power of the Houſe of Auſtria might remain undiminiſhed, 
-as a Thing neceſſary to their own Security ; and therefore we 
nced not wonder that they gave his Imperial Majeſty in this Re- 
ſpect ſuch Teſtimonies of their Satisfaction, as were equally 
conſiſtent with his Views and their Intereſts. | Ee 
As to the Princes and States of the Empire, they were 
thoroughly perſwaded that nothing was of greater Conſequence 
to the Safety of the Germanick Body, than the maintaining 
undiminiſhed the Strength of ſo contlderible a Power, which 
had been always a Bulwark againſt the Infidels, and indeed 
againſt all the Enemies of Germany. Spain, no doubt, had 
her ſolid and ſubſtantial Reaſons for guarantying this Succeſſion, 
excluſive of her imaginary Hopes of procuring. a Marriage be- 
tween the Arch-Dutcheſs Maria Thereſa and Don Carlos, now 


Cage the Tuo Stctlies. eas 

he Maritime Powers had always looked upon the Houſe 
of Auſtria as the proper Ballance againſt France, . which ſhe 
could not be otherwiſe, than by keeping her Dominians 
entire, and in the Hands of the Heireſs of that Family; fo 


that what they did was the plain and natural Confequence of 


thoſe Maxims, upon which they had acted for a Century paſt. 
As for France, as ſhe profeſſed at that Time an inviolable At- 
tachment to a pacifick Syſtem, and the maintaining the ge- 
neral Tranquility of Europe, there was nothin ſtrange in 
her Behaviour upon this Occaſion ; and by this Mine perhaps 
rown ma be convinced ſhe had purſued her own In; 

tereſt moſt effectually by adhering to, as well as granting bet 
Thus, we fee, it is no very difficult Thing to ſhew how 
and why this Settlement was made; but it will not be or 
0 
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fo eaſy to diſtinguiſh the true Reaſons why ſo many great 
Princes concurr'd in endeavouring to defeat it, and why ſo 
few of the Powers who guaranty'd the Pragmatick en 
in the Courſe of the late War, took up Arms in its Defence. 
The maintaining this Order of Sueceſſion was indeed agree- 
able to the Will of the late Emperor Charles VI. and for the 
Glory and Benefit of the Houſe of Auſtria; but at the ſame 
time it was calculated to preſerve the r of Europe, 
and to hinder the Independency of the European Powers from 
being violated; and in this Light it really was and ought to 
have been regarded as a common Concern. 7 

The Arch-Dutcheſs Maria Thereſa of Auftria, Conſort to 
the Great Duke of Tuſcany, cauſed herſelf to be proclaimed 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, as well as Sovereign of all 
the Countries belonging to her Auguſt Family, immediately 
after her Father's Death, which happened, as we ſaid, on the 
20th of October 1740, and a few Days afterwards ſhe aſſociated 


the Grand Duke of Tuſcany her Huſband in the Government of 


all her Dominions, under the Title of Co-Regent. Thus the 
Pragmatick Sanction ſeemed to have operated without Trouble 
or Diſpute ; and indeed upon her Acceſſion, her Titles 
were acknowledged by fome of thoſe Powers, from whom 
ſhe had moſt Reaſon to expect and afterwards met with the 
eateſt Oppoſition, . | 
The French Ring made at this Time no Difficulty of own- 
ing her Titles; and the King of Pruſſia was ſo far from queſti- 
oning her Rights, as eſtabliſhed by the Pragmatick Sanction, 
that on the contrary, he made the ſtrongeſt Profeſhons of 
Friendſhip 0 ber Majeſty, and of his earneſt Deſire to aſfiſt 
and ſupport her in the Poſſeſſion of all the Hereditary Domi- 


nions of the Houſe of -Au/fria. It has been alledged that there 


was very little Sincerity in this, and that it was the Fal- 
hcy of this Declaration which occaſioned all the ſucceedi 
ger We have already ſet this in its true Light, and 
hall only add here, that his Pruſſian Majeſty's Demands, tho? 
they affected the „ whey Succeſſion, had nothing to do with 
the Pragmatick Sanction; that at the ſame time his Pruſſian 


Majeſty attacked S:le/ia, he declared his Readineſs. to perform 


his Guaranty, 'and, that it is very certain this was his Intereſt. . 
The Queen herſelf, from the Moment ſhe afcended the 
Throne, difplay'd all the Virtues worthy her Rank, agree- 
able to her Sex, and ſuitable to her ition. She took 
Care to aſſemble the States of Hungary, Bohemia and Auſtria, 
as ſoon as it was poſſible; and it appeared from the Reſolu- 
tions taken in thoſe Aſſemblies, that ſhe reigned far more 
44 oy abſolutely 
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abſolutely in the Affections of her Subjects, than over their 
Perſons. Her Government was juſt, prudent, and gentle; 
her Behaviour firm, equal, and conſtant; but the Zeal of 
her Subjects was boundleſs. She deſired a reaſonable Supply 
for the Neceſſities of her Adminiſtration, and they made her 


a ready Tender of their Lives and Fortunes. Leaving it to 


the Wiſdom of their Sovereign to ſettle as her Occaſions re- 
quired, the Inſtances ſhe might expect of the Sincerity of 

eir Offers; and they complied with her Demands, when 
known with that Chearfulneſs and Alacrity, which ſhewed how 
much they were in earneſt, when they made thoſe warm Pro- 
feſſions of Duty. avi 

She cauſed all her Troops to be compleated before an 
Neceflity appeared for employing them, and it was to this 
wiſe Precaution that. ſhe owed the Preſervation of her Do- 
minions ; for it became quickly evident, that the Enemies 
of the Houſe of Auſtria were reſolved not to let {lip this 


| Occaſion of leſſening the Authority of that Family, and di- 


ſturbing the Peace of Germany. The ſingle Error committed 
at this Time, was neglecting to compromiſe the Diſputes with 
Pruſſia, for if this would not have extinguiſhed the Rancour 
of other Powers, it would very probably 0. hindered its Ir- 
ruption. | | 

he late Elector of Bavaria, a Prince of great Qualitics 
and greater Virtues, was ſo far miſled by his Ambition, as 
to form immediate Pretenſions on the Auſtrian Succeſſion, in 
Virtue of the Will of the Emperor Ferdinand I. made in the 
Year 15 3; and of a Codicil added to that Will, dated the 
4th of February 1547, in favour of his eldeſt Daughter Ann, 
married to Albert of Bavaria. This Will was in the Nature 
of a Pragmatick Sanction; and not only the Spirit of that 
Inftrument was clearly in Favour of the Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, but the very Letter of it gave her a prior Right 
to the Elector of Bavaria, if the Expreſſions therein were ſo 
to be underſtood, as to make the Will and Codicil conſiſtent 
with each other, and with the plain Intention of the Emperor 
to preſerve the Dominions of his Family entire, for the Sake 
of its Safety, Benefit, and Grandeur. #, N 
At firſt it looked, as if the Elector of Bavaria alone 
meant to conteſt the Queen's Title, under the Pragmatick 
Sanction; but it very ſoon appeared, that he was not with- 
dut Hopes of being ſupported by other Powers. While this 
Diſpute was confined only to Paper, the King of Pruſſia 
attacked S:/efia in the Manner before mentioned, purely, as he 


eue out, to ſecure to himſelf what of Right belonged to him. 
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This Incident produced the War not long ſince ended; for the 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia reſolving to defend her Terri- 
tories, and looking upon this as an Infraction of the Pragma- 
tick Sanction, demanded on that Accpunt, and in Virtue of 
their Guaranty, the Aſſiſtance of her Allies. 

By this Requiſition of Succours, an Opportunity was given for 
the French to interfere ; who had it always in their Intention, 


to ſupport the Claim of the Elector of Bavaria, tho' they 


were perplexed about the Manner of declaring it. His Pruſ- 


ian Majeſty ſeeing himſelf expoſed to the Danger of loſing not 


only what he had acquired by his ſudden Irruption into Siigſia, 
but much more, if Fame ſpeaks Truth, reſolved at laſt to 
take that Step which hitherto he had declined ; and on the 
ſeventeenth of Augu/? 1741, concluded with France a Treaty, 
to which the Elector of Bavaria, and the King of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony, acceded. By which, it is ſaid, the follow- 
ing Agreement was made: viz. That the Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, with Upper Auſtria and Tirol, ſhould be given to the 
Elector of Bavaria; Upper Sileſia and Moravia to the Elector 
of Saxony; and Lower Sileſia, with the Town and Territory 
1 Neiſs, and the City and County of Glatz, to the King of 
ruſſia. | 
* ſoon as this Alliance was made, the French began to be 
in motion; and his Britannict Majeſty, in Quality of Elector 
of Hanover, having augmented his Forces, and ſhewn his 


Willingneſs to aflift the Queen of Hungary, as he was bound 


by Treaty to do, tho' ſhe was then attacked only by the King 
of Pruſſia : The firſt Step that was taken by the new Allies, 
was to put this out of his Power; in order to which, the 
French marched a great Army into Węſiphalia on one Side of 
the Electorate; and at the — Time his Pruſſian Majeſty 
aſſembled a numerous Body of Troops upon the Frontiers of 
that Electorate on the other; which produced what it was in- 
tended to produce, and which indeed it was impoſſible at that 
Seaſon it could fail of producing, a Treaty of Neutrality for 
that Electorate for a ſmall Time only. | 
Things at this Juncture looked as if the Allies muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have carried all before them; for the French, beſides 
their Army in Meſiphalia, ſent another to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Elector of Bavaria, which enabled him to march directly 
into Auſtria, at the fame Time that the Pruſſians and Saxons 


were in the Field ready to execute what they had undertaken, 


and thereby ſecure the Shares that had been allotted them out 
of the Spoils of the Houſe of Auſtria. Her Majeſty the 
neen of Hungary, in the _ time, found it requilite to 
retire 
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retire into chat Kingdom from Vienna, in Sight of which her 
Enemies were now arrived ; but in the midſt of this Diſtreſs, 
than which no Princeſs had felt a 5 — ſhe preſerved her 
Prudence and Firmneſs of Mind, relying always on the Protection 
of the Almighty, and the Loyal of her Subjects, Reſources 
on which all good Princes may well 

The Application of the Allies to their Military Operations, 
did not hinder them from — to another Point of equal 
Conſequence, which was the ion of an Emperor. The 
Queen of Hungary and her Allies intended to have ſet up the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, as a Candidate for that fupreme Dig- 
nity ; but it very quickly appeared that this would have been at 
that Conjuncture to little or no Purpoſe. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Electors were inclined to the Duke of Ba- 
varia, one of them (viz. the Elector of Cologne) being his 
Brother ; the King of Pruſſia as Elector of Brandenburgh, had 
engaged by Treaty to give him his Vote; the King of Poland 

lector of Saxony, was under the like Obligation; the Elec- 
tor Palatine had entered early into theſe Meaſures; and his 
Britannick Majeſty as Elector of Hanover, was obl 19 d to act in 
the ſame Manner, by the Neutrality which he had concluded, 
for the Reaſons beforementioned. 

Thus the Election was ſecure: but the Allies not contented 
with this, were reſolved that it ſhould be likewiſe uhanimous ; 
and in order thereto, they ſuſpended the Vote of Bohemia, 
which tho prejudicial to eh Queen of | Hungary's Intereſt, was 
a tacit Acknowledgment of her Right; hoo otherwiſe the 
Elector of Bavaria, now ſtiled King of Bohemia, might as 
well have voted for himſelf by that Title. This Scheme be- 
ing well laid, was attended with all imaginable Succeſs ; for 
upon the 24th of January 1742, the Elector of Bavaria was 
choſen Emperor at Frankfort, and crowned there on the 13th 
of February —— by the Name of Charles VII. to the 
general Satisfaction of the Princes and States of Germany. 

The Joy of the Allies on this Oecaſion was very great, but 
it was ſoon leſſened by the News of the Capitulation of Lintz, 
where 10,000 French and Bavarians had been ſurrounded by 
the glorious Count Kevenbilley. This was followed by a long 
Train of Succeſſes in Bavaria, by which the Face of Affairs 
was very ſoon changed, and the Queen return'd in ee 
to Vienna. In the Month of May the fame Year, was fought 
the famous Battle of Czaſlaw, between the Auſtrians und Pruſ- 
fans, which about three Weeks after produced the Peace of 
. between the lame Powers. * 
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The French that were in Bohemia, having received ſeveral 
conſiderable Checks, and being deſerted by the Prufſians and 
Saxon, from whom, however, had firſt ſeparated ; contrary 
to all the Rules of Policy and War, ſhut themſelves up in 
Prague ; from whence they afterwards made an happy Efcape 
under the Command of Marſhal Belleiſſe, with about one fourth 
Part of the Forces they had brought into Bohemia. A Circum- 
ſtance that in all Probability will deter them from venturing, 
at leaft in our Times, to attempt the carrying into Execution 


Schemes of ſuch vaſt Extent as theſe, which are always liable 


to Diſappointments; and in which Diſappoinments are not 
barely fatal but irreparable. | 


The ſucceeding Year, viz. 1743, was no leſs glorious to 
the Queen of Hungary and her Allies. The Spariards had 
invaded the Auftrian Dominions in Italy, his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty Philip V. claiming the whole Succeſſion of the Houſe of 
4 ie, without ſo much as any plauſible Pretence, and in 
direct Breach of the ſeveral Treaties concluded by himſelf with 


the late Emperor Charles VI. at Vienna, as well as his ſolemn. 


Guaranty of the Pragmatick Sanction. 
But the Queen of Hungary, with the Aſſiſtance of her un- 
alterable Ally, the King of Sardinia, defeated all the Attempts 
of the Duke De Montemar, one of the greateſt and moſt for- 
tunate Generals (before this Time) in the Spaniſh Service; and 
after he was recalled, the Field-Marſhal Count Traun defeated, or 
at leaſt repulſed, his Succeſſor, the Count De Gages, an excellent 
Officer like 
the latter End of April beat the Imperialiſis and French at Braunau; 
and on the th of June, his Britarnick Majeſty gained the famous 
Battle of Dettingen, which forced the French to think in earneſt of 
| abandoning their military Operations in Germany. | 
In 1744, the French and Spaniards were wortted in Itah, and 
Prince Loabkowitz drove the Latter into the Kingdom of Naples, 
and block'd up his Sicilian Majeſty, the Count De Gages, and 
all their Forces, in Veletri. Prince Charles of Lorrain paſſed 
the Rhine, and drove the French before him into Alſace, till re- 


called by a new Irruption of the Pruſſians into the Kingdom of 


Bohemia, from whence upon his Return he ſoon expell'd them 
with very great Loſs on their Side. . * 

In 1745 a' new Treaty was made with his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty; and the Emperor Charles VII. dying of a broken Heart, 
the Queen of Hungary and Bohemia compromiſed all Diffe- 
rences with the young Elector of Bavaria, his Son and Suc- 
ceſſor, by the Treaty of Fueſſen; and on the 15th of Septem- 


ber, her Conſort Francis Derr Duke of Tuſcany and Lorrain, 
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was elected Emperor at Frankfort, and crowned: on the 4th of 


October followin 2 | 
In the Progreſs of this glorious War, Munich the Capital of 


Bavaria was thrice taken by the Auſtrians ; the City of Prague, 


the Capital of Bohemia, twice recovered from the Enemy, the 


French entirely driven out of Germany, and this Year out of 
Italy; the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe penetrated likewiſe into 
Provence ; ſo that the Seat of War was removed from the Gates 
of Vienna and Turin, into the moſt fruitful Provinces of France; 
and the Republick of Genoa, that took Part with the Enemy, 
was now reduced to lie abſolutely at the Mercy of the Empreſs 
Queen, who was alſo Miftreſs of the Dominions of the Duke of 
Modena, and had it in her Power to conquer thoſe of the King 
of the Two Sicilies whenever ſhe pleaſed. A Change ſo ſurpriz- 
ing that it was altogether unforeſeen. 

J But as nothing is more uncertain than the Events of War, 
in the Year 1747 Affairs began to run retrograde in taly, and 
the Succeſſes of the common Enemy, which had already rendered 
them Maſters of a great Part of the Auſtrian Low Countries, 
{till continued, notwithſtanding all the Meaſures that were taken 
to prevent them. The Revolt of the City of Genoa in the pre- 
.ceding Winter, was the principal Cauſe of all the Misfortunes 
that happened on that Side. 

At firſt this was aſcribed entirely to the Madneſs of the Popu- 
lace, the Nobility and the Republick pretending to adhere to the 
-Capitulation they had made with the Marquis de Botta ; but 
when they were powerfully ſupported by the French, who upon 
this Occaſion exerted themfelves with all the Vigour 1 
and at length ſent the Duke de Boufflers to command their 
Forces in that City, it was no longer neceſſary to retain the 
Maſk; and therefore the Genoeſe, without either Scruple or 
Ceremony, reſumed their former Sentiments, and not only act- 
ed offenſively againſt the Imperialiſis, but attacked them when- 
ever Occaſion offered, with inexpreſſible Fury. 

It was to this Situation of Things that the Diſappointment in 

Provence was chiefly owing, for tho* General Count Brown main- 
' tained himſelf in that Country all the Winter, yet it was not 
without Difficulty ; and tho' the very important Fortreſs of Sa- 
vona ſurrendered to the King of Sardinia, and by affording him 
a ſafe Port and a ſtrong Place, enabled that Prince to ſend fre- 
quent Supplies to his own and the Imperial Troops that had en- 
tered France, and 9 the Iſlands upon the Coaſt 
-were reduced, yet Count Brown found it impracticable to ex- 


tend his Conqueſts, - even to reduce Antibes for want of a 
proper Train of Artillery, and a neceſſary Quantity of Mili 
Stores, before the French upd 


were in a Condition to act offenſively. 
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Marſhal Belleiſie who commanded their Forces on that Side, 
behaved with all the 3 Skill and Caution poſſible, and 
did not attempt any thing of Conſequence, till he had — 
ſuch a Superiority of Force, as rendered it utterly impoſſible for 
Count Brown to think of venturing an Engagement, in which, 
if he had had the worſt, it would not only have been deciſive, 
with Reſpect to the Army he commanded, bat muſt have ruined 
the Affairs of Italy entirely. He therefore very wiſely choſe to 
make a timely and prudent Retreat, and having raiſed the Siege 
of Antibes, repaſſed the Var in the Sight of a much ſuperior 
Army, without any Loſs either of Troops or of Credit. | 

In the mean time the Imperial Army in Jah under the Com- 
mand of Count Schulemberg, formed the Siege of Genoa, in 
which he was greatly aſſiited by the Engliſh Fleet, which had 
alſo contributed as far as could be expected to the Support of 
Count Brown, while he remained in Provence. But the Ge- 
noeſe, prompted by Neceſſity and Deſpair, and at the ſame Time 
thoroughly ſupported by France, who will be always ſolicitous 
for the Safety of her Allies, when upon that alone her own 
Security depends, deferided themſelves ſo obſtinately, that when 
Marſhal Belleiſſe paſſed the Var, and advanced again into the 
County of Nice, the Imperialiſs found themſelves obliged to 
retire, that they might provide againſt that double Invaſion 
which the Enemy meditated, and which, as ſhall be elſewhere 
ſhewn, was happily defeated. | | | 
The Campaign this Year in the Low Countries, tho! it pro- 
miſed fair at the Beginning, and ſome plauſible Hopes there were 
that Antwerp would have been recovered, was notwithſtanding 
very unfortunate in its Concluſion. The French King in Per- 
ſon commanded his Army, and under him thoſe two great Of- 
ficers who owed their Fame and Fortune to that War, and to 
the Manner in which they conducted it, having the Addreſs to 
procure by the King's Preſence ſuch an extraordinary Atten- 
tion to all their Demands, as ſeldom fails to render any Army 
victorious, ' | 

They had already ruined the Barrier, and not only taken but 
deſtroyed thoſe important Fortreſſes which had been confidered 
as the Bulwark of the Imperial and Dutch Territories, and in 
that Light were likewiſe held of the higheſt Conſequence to 
Great Britain. They now fell directly upon the Dutch Ter- 
ritories, and having gained an advantage over the Allies in the 
Battle of Maęſtricht, formed the Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
with a prodigious Expence of Men, as well as by improvin 
the fatal Miſtakes in the Conduct of the Dutch Officers, made 
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themſelves Maſters of that ſtrong Place, and gave ſuch a Turn 
to Affairs on that Side, as made a Peace very deſirable. 

There had been a Negotiation for that Purpoſe at Breda, in 
which however it did not appear that the Houſe of Bourbon was 
much in earneſt. But notwithſtanding this, towards the Cloſe 
of this Year, the Courts of Verſailles and Madrid ſeemed to 
change their Sentiments, and finding all their Efforts for divid- 
ing the Allies and making a ſeparate Peace ineffectual, they began 
to think in Reality of reſtoring the general Tranquility, which 
was now become to the full as requiſite for them, as for thoſe 
whom they had forced into a bloody and expenſive War, in ſup- 
port of publick Faith and the Liberties of Europe. | 

Before theſe pacifick Meaſures could be put into a regular 
Train, it was requiſite to provide for the Continuance of the War 
in ſuch a Manner, as that the Houſe of Bowrbon might perceive, 
that the Houſe of Auſtria and her Allies were in a Condition to 
inſiſt upon reaſonable Terms, and to expect that this ruinous 
and expenſive War ſhould not end in a precarious and ill-con- 
certed Pacification. At leaſt this, which would have been a very 
right and prudentMeaſure, was very ftrongly given out, and many 
Engagements mentioned as entred into for this ſalutary Purpoſe, 
neither is it impoſſible that theſe Suggeſtions were of Uſe. ' 

With this View a Convention was actually ſigned for aſſem- 


bling a formidable Army in the Low Countries, which might pro- 


cure Time for a Body of Ruſſian Auxiliaries to make the long 
March neceſſary before they could arrive at the Scene of Action, 
and afford thereby a moral Certainty of putting a Stop to the 
French Conqueſts, or even giving a new Turn to Affairs on the 
Side where they had hitherto gone worſt, and where any Turn 
once given muſt have thrown the Concerns of the Houſe of 
Bourbon into the greateſt Confuſion. But notwithſtanding this 
Convention, the French knew how to profit by their immediate 
Superiority, and taking the Field earlier than could be expected, 
by a lucky Temerity inveſted the Fortreſs of Maęſtricht before 
the Allies were in a Condition to offer them Battle. 

Affairs in Itah however were more upon an Equality, and 
tho' the Duke de Richlieu commanded the Succours of the Houſe 
of Bourbon in the Room of the Duke of BoufHers, which were 
very t reinforced, yet the Imperial Generals in /taly 
threatened the Dominions of Genoa with another Invaſion, and 
that Capital with a freſh Siege. It is true that Marſhal Belleifle 
en one Side made ſuch Diſpoſitions in the County of Nice, as 
ſeemed to foretell a freſh Irruption into the Sardinian Territo- 
ries z and on the other, the Motions of his Sicilian Majeſty's 
Troops an his Frontiers looked as if he was inclined to afliſt the 
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ſhal Saxe, who is ſaid to have flattered himſelf with the Hopes of 
over- running Halland before the Ruſſians (notwithſtanding the 
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Genzeſe ; but then his Sardinian Majeſty was in a Condition to 
ſtop the Progreſs of the French, and there were juſt Reaſons to 
believe that the King of the Two Sicilies would hardly commit 
another Breach of that Neutrality, which had been obtained for 
his Dominions by the Intereſt of his Poliſb Majeſty. 

The Negotiations for the general Peace, agreeable to what has 
been before intimated, were opened as early as the Campaign, at 


Aix- la- Chapelle; and tho' the Houſe of Bourbon and its Allies 


had not acknowledged the Emperor in that Quality, and for this 
Reaſon oppoſed the admitting an Imperial Miniſter at Breda; 
yet now that Scruple was no 1 inſiſted upon, and the Count 
de Kaunitæ Rittberg in Quaſi of Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
ker Imperial Majeſty, aſſiſted at this Congreſs; to which the 
Earl of Sandwich was ſent on the Part of the King of Great 
Britain, the Count de Chavannes for the King of Sardinia, and 
Count Bentinch, with four other Plenipotentiaries, from the 
States; his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty entruſted the Care of his In- 
tereſts with the Count de St. Severin d Arragon; the Plenipoten- 
tiary of his Catholick Man was Don Jagues de Soto Major ; 
and the Duke of Modena and the Republick of Genoa ſent their 
Plenipotentiaries alſo. | 
Things went very leiſurely there at firſt, but the Siege of 
ſhed in a very extraordinary 1 e ar- 


boaſted Expedition of their March) could join the Allies; quick- 
ened the Pace of the Plenipotentiaries, and that to ſuch a Degree 
as to produce the Plan of a general Peace under the Title of 
Preliminaries, which were ſigned very unexpectedly April the 
30th 1748, NM. S. by the Plenipotentiaries of France, Great Bri- 
tain, and Holland, to which their reſpective Allies thought pro- 
ſoon after to accede. W | 
There were indeed ſome Exceptions taken at the Manner in 
which this great Aﬀair was concluded, as well as to the Matter 
of the Preliminaries ; but upon the whole, as the Neceſſity of 
this Meaſure at that Juncture excuſed the former, ſo the Ad- 
vantages that were ex from the reſtoring publick Tran- 
quility, were in the End judged a ſufficient Equivalent for the 
latter ; and therefore the Negotiations of Peace proceeded, and a 
Ceſſation immediately took Place in the Low Countries, as the 
March of the Ruſſian Auxiliaries, who by this Time had reached 
oY Frontiers of the Empire, was on the fame Account likewiſe 
ſu | | 
Italy, by the Dilatorineſs of the Genozſe, ariſing from 
ſome Cauſe hitherto concealed, the Operations of the War ſtill 


O4 went 
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went on, till that Republick found ſufficient Reaſon to repent 
her languid Manner of acting, and to claim the Benefit of thoſe 
Preliminaries which ſhe ſeemed to accept with Reluctancy; in 
this Situation Things continued for about five Months, not- 
withſtanding ſome 33 expreſſed by the Publick, for the 
Delay of a Blefling which _ with ſo much Ardour. 
Yet if we conſider how many Difficulties there were to get over, 
what a Variety of Intereſts to reconcile, and how hard it muſt 
have been to make the particular Schemes of certain Courts bend 
and give Way to a general Syſtem calculated for the common 
Advantage, we ſhall rather wonder at their Expedition than en- 
tertain a Doubt that any Time was loſt. The Definitive Treaty 
was ſigned October the 18th 1748, and was concluded in the 
ſame Manner with the Preliminaries, that is to ſay, France, Great 
Britain, and Holland, as being now moſt intereſted, were the only 
contracting Parties, and the reſt of the Powers at War acceded 
thereto. Con 


This Method proved very agreeable to the Sentiments of the 


Court of Vienna, where, notwithſtanding all that had been ſuf- 
fered by the War, and all the Evils that were to be feared from 
the Continuance of it, the Sacrifices to be made by this Peace 
made it reliſh but indifferently. It was particularly thought hard, 
that as the Peace itſelf was to be purchaſed by an Eſtabliſhment 
for the Royal Infant Don Philip, at the Expence of the Empreſs 
Queen, ſhe ſhould alſo be obliged to adhere to thoſe Ceſſions that 

were made by the Treaty of Worms purely to avoid this Neceflity, 
and to prevent the giving any ſuch Equivalent. But tho? at firſt 


Sight, and more eſpecially upon the View of a certain Paper 


made publick upon this Occaſion, there ſeems to be great Force 


and Weight in this Objection; yet, when thoroughly weighed 
and candidly conſidered, it will not perhaps to impartial Judges 
appear ſo concluſive as to induce an Opinion, that her Imperial 
Majeſty departed in the leaſt either from her Dignity or her true 
Intereſt in complying with it 88 
For as to the Eſtabliſhment, the real Expediency of granting 
it was altogether independent of the Treaty of Morms, ſo far as re- 
garded his Sardinian Majeſty, to whom certain Ceſſions were 
made by that Treaty, and who was to ſuffer by this as well as her 
Imperial Majeſty; on the other Side, his Sardinian Majeſty hav- 
in — with his Stipulations in that Tres and by this 
eans contributed to the great Succeſſes in Italy, had from 


thence a very clear Title to the Advantages derived to him 
from that Treaty, more eſpecially when it is conſidered how 
l his Dominions had ſuffered during the Courſe of 
the War, into which he had entered merely from a Prin- 
ciple of publick Spirit, and out of which he might * any 
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Time have extricated himſelf with equal, not to ſay greater Ad- 


vantages, than he was to reap by this Definitive Treaty. 

But having now deduced Things as low as can be ex- 
po in this Chapter, we ſhall conclude it by taking a ſhort 

iew of the Alterations made by this Definitive Treaty, in 
reſpect to the Poſſeſſions of the Empreſs Queen, and the Ad- 
vantages in conſideration of which thoſe Alterations were ad- 
mitted ; for this being done, we ſhall have a diſtinct Idea 
of the preſent State of the Houſe of Auſtria, with Reſpect to 
its Power and Influence, and be from thence in a better Con- 
dition to judge of its true Intereſts in Time to come. In 
the firſt Place then we are to obſerve, that by the twenty-ſecond 
Article of the Definitive Treaty, the Dutchy of Silgſia and the 
County of Glatz are guarantyed to his Pruſſian Majeſty by 
all the contracting Parties; which however is not to be 
conſidered as an original Conceſſion by this Treaty, but as 
a Confirmation of what had been yielded to him by her 
Imperial ren.” in former Treaties, and more eſpecially by 


that of Dreſden. 

By the thirteenth Article, her Imperial e to 
reſtore to his Serene Highneſs the Duke of , the Fiefs 
he poſſeſſed in the Kingdom of Hungary ; which was alſo no 
new Conceſſion, but a bare Reſtitution of what her Imperial 
Majeſty had ſeized, upon that Prince's entering into a War 
againſt her. By the twelfth Article, her Majeſty confirmed to 
the King of Sardinia the Ceſſions formerly made him, as well as 
— Romy by the Treaty of Forms in the Year 1743 ; and 
this li 
but a Confirmation of what was yielded before. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth Articles, her Imperial 
Majeſty conſented to reſtore the Dutchy of Modena and all its 
Dependencies to the Duke its lawful Sovereign ; and undertook 
to give the ſame Prince Satisfaction for his Rights to certain al- 
lodial Eftates in the Dutchy of Guaſtalla and all theſe except 


the laſt, which was a Point of Equity, are barely Reſtitutions, 


as is alſo what is farther ſtipulated in the fame Articles with 
reſpect to the Republick of Genoa. | 
But in the ſeventh Article, her Imperial Majeſty makes an en- 


tire Ceſſion of the Dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla 


to the Infant Don Philip, to be held by him and the Heirs Male 
of his Body born in Marriage, till ſuch Time as he or his De- 


ſcendants ſhall obtain the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of the Two 


Sicilies, or of Spain, when thoſe Dutchies are to revert to their 


former Poſſeſſors, and conſequently except what was formerly 


granted to his Sardinian Majeſty, to the Empreſs Queen _ 
| a — 
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 -Delign of this Work is to ſhew, that human Prudence alone 
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her Deſcendants. This is the great, one may ſay the only Con+ 
cefſion, that for the Sake of Peace and the Reſtitution of the great 
Towns, ſtrong Fortreſſes, and large Diſtricts that had been taken 
from her in the Low Countries, her Imperial Majeſty has made. 
How far theſe Ceſſions infringe the Settlement of the Auſtrian 
Territories by the Pragmatick ion, and in what Degree 
the Loſs of them affects the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria in 
Italy, will be ſhewn in another Place; let us obſerve at preſent, 
that theſe Ceſſions are but temporary, and that the ſame Gua- 
rantees which ſecure the Eſtabliſhment of the Royal Infant Don 
2 ſecure likewiſe the Reverſion of this Eftabliſhment to 
the 
to aſſert, without pretending to the Gift of Prophecy, that the 
recovering the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Countries will be then effect- 
ed without involving Europe in a new War. | 
As to the Advantages which ariſe to her Imperial Maj 


and her Auguſt Houſe, from the Definitive Treaty of Aix 


Chapelle, we are firſt to reckon the Acknowledgment of his Im- 
_=_ 1 that Quality, tho? ſtrictly ſpeaking this was an 
ffect of the Preliminaries; we may next give place to the ſe- 
cond Article, by which the Treaties of Vęſiphalia, Nimeguen, 
Ryſwick, Utrecht, Baden, the Quadruple Alliance, and the Trea 
of Vienna, are renewed. By the fixth Article it is ſtipulated, 
that all the Conqueſts made by the French in Flanders ſhould be 
reſtored ; and by the twenty-firſt Article, the Pragmatick Sanc- 
tion made by the late Emperor Charles VI. April 19th 1719, is 
again moſt ſolemnly guarantyed by all the — Parties, 
except in the Alterations made by the Definitive Treaty itſelf. 
On the whole therefore it appears, that conſidering the high 
Demands made at the breaking out of the- War, the formidable 
Alliance by which thoſe extraordinary Demands were ſupport- 
ed, and the Backwardneſs ſhewn by ſeveral Powers (excluſive 
of thoſe who actually attacked the Queen of Hungary) to main- 
tain their Guaranties of the Pragmatick Sanction, that the 


Power of the moſt auguſt Houſe of Auſtria has not ſuffered any 


conſiderable Diminution; and if we reflect upon procuring 
the Imperial Crown for the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and the 
conciliating the Affections of the Hungarian Nation, we ſhall 
run no Hazard of being refuted if we aſſert, that its Luſtre and 
Credit were rather augmented than diminiſhed ; and how cava- 
lierly ſoever thisRemark when firſt made was treated, the Con- 


-quences have ſince made the Truth of it very evidently appear. 


It will paſs with ſome for a high Piece of Imprudence to 
add any thing farther upon this Subject; but as the profeſſed 
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mpreſs Queen, or to her Heirs; we may likewiſe venture 
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is very capable of penetrating, in ſome Degree, into future 
Events, we will venture to own it is in our Opinion highly 
probable, that the Eftabliſhment of the Houſe of Auſtria will, 
within the Compaſs of the preſent Age, grow more folid, an 
become more firmly rooted, than ever it has been eſteemed in 
our Times; and will 9 have a ſtronger Influence, 


as it muſt always retain the ſame Intereſt in ſupporting the Ba- 
lance of Power in Europe, upon which its Fame and Authority, 
and, what is ſtill more, its Safety, will always depend. In ſay- 
ing this, we oblige ourſelves to aſſign the Reaſons of this Opi- 
nion; for in political Treatiſes nothing is to be aſſerted 
from Motives that muſt be concealed: Such as predict Thin 
from their Knowledge of what was formerly ſtiled Occult 
Philoſophy, claimed a Privilege of this ſort; but no ſuch Claim 
will ever be put in by any one who either is, or believes him- 
ſelf to be a Politician. 

There are then three Cauſes that have led us ta this Aſſertion; 
we will firſt ſtate them freely and fairly, and then leave the 
Reader to approve or cenſure them as he thinks fit. In the 
firſt Place, it is highly likely that the Guaranties contained in 
the Definitive Treaty will be punctually performed, and that 
for many Reaſons; let us mention only a few: The Breach of 


good Faith in that 7 was attended with ſuch fatal Con- 
als 


equences in the laſt that it will teach the Stateſmen in 
all Courts and Countries, to diſcern that nothing great or good 
can flow from ſuch a Conduct. The Parties are reciprocally 
intereſted, and any Chicanery upon one Point of the Guaranty 
would afford a Precedent to the whole; and therefore tho? 
there may be Courts not over tender of the Concerns of their 
Neighbours, they will nevertheleſs be unwilling to take ſuch 
Meaſures as in its Conſequences may be dangerous to their 
own. It is not improbable that certain Powers, whoſe Good- 
will in the Performance of their Stipulations there is moſt Rea- 
fon to ſufpect, may have the firſt Occaſion to recur to the pe 
ral Guaranty in this Treaty, for their own Security. More 
might be advanced upon this Subject, but, to the Intelligent, 
what has been already ſaid will certainly be ſufficient. 
The ſecond Cauſe. is this, That their Imperial Majeſties have 
a numerous Iſſue, and as theſe Princes and Princeſſes grow up, 
they will certainly contract Alliances by Marriages, that can- 
not but ſtrengthen the Power of the Houſe of Auftria exceed- 
ingly; and this is fo fair a Proſpect, that whoever conſiders it 
attentively, and compares it with the different View in which 
that auguſt Houſe was conſidered from the Beginning of the 
preſent" Century, as well as with the Light in Which awother 
0 


' tereſt of the 
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Houſe at preſent ſtands ; whoever, I ſay, coolly and attentively 
contemplates this, cannot fail of perceiving, that we have not 
gueſſed at random. . 8 

The third Cauſe is, the Diſcovery, that this laſt War has 
made of the real and inherent Strength derived to this illuſtri- 
ous Family from its prong Dominions, and the new Turn 
that this has given to the Politicks of the Court of Vienna, 
where no longer regarding the antiquated Maxims of thoſe 


who would make the Cuſtoms of former Ages, whether rea- 


ſonable or not, the Laws of the preſent, it is now thought 
nec to _— Men in the Cabinet for their Abilities, for 
their mili irtues in the Field, and for their eminent Inte- 
grity on the Benches of Juſtice, where the Piety of their Impe- 
rial Majeſties heightens the Luſtre of their ſecular Stations, 
and where their own Examples, in Point of Virtue, Vigilance 


and Clemency, merit the univerſal Approbation and Applauſe 


of their Subjects, and ſeem to have attracted the Bleſſing of 
God upon their Counſels, and that in a Degree very conſpi- 
cuous even to the People of this Age, who amongſt all their 
numerous Follies, are not juſtly chargeable with Credulity, at 
leaſt upon this Head. 5 

After ſo ample Detail as this, of the Hiſtory of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, from the Time of its becoming poſſeſſed of the Im- 
perial Scepter, down to the preſent, we are next, according to 
our Plan, to conſider its Intereſts; and theſe will fall natural- 
ly under five ſeveral Heads. The Firſt, in regard to the Im- 
perial Dignity, ſo happily reſtored to this auguſt Family; and 
what we have to ſay upon this Head, may be reduced within 
a very narrow Compaſs, As it is the Intereſt of the Princes 
and States of the Empire, for preſerving a Bulwark againft 
the Infidels, a proper Ballance of Power againſt France, and 
the Tranquility of Germany, to continue the ſupreme Power 
in this Family ; ſo on the other Hand, it is certainly the In- 
i Houſe of Auſtria, while poſſeſs'd of the Imperial 
Dignity, to maintain the Freedom and Independence of the 
—＋ together with the Privileges and Immunities of all 
its Members. | 
This Conduct can alone ſecure to that Houſe the Support 
of the Empire upon all Occaſions, and which though from paſt 
Experience Politicians may poffibly conſider as a Thing 


rather of Shew than Conſequence, yet it may become of 


very great Efficacy and Importance. For as the Intereſts 
of the Emperor and Empire are always the ſame, ſo if they 


were conſtantly and firmly united, it is very evident that 


the Germanict Body would be always an Equal, if 1. an 
| | | vers 
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Over-match for France, without the Aſſiſtance of any other 


Power whatever. 


A gentle and mild Adminiſtration therefore, that may con- 
ciliate the Hearts of the German Princes, ſo as to bring them 
to feel juſt and warm Sentiments of their own Intereſt, will 
be the moſt eaſy and expeditious Means of inducing them. 
to confide in and pay a proper Reſpect and Duty to the Head 
of the Empire, will detach them from France, and from every 
other Foreign Power, none of which ever had or can have 
any Influence over them, but from their real or imagin 
Apprehenſions of the Ambition and Power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria. 

This once removed, the Emperor would become the great- 
eſt and moſt formidable. Prince in Europe, that is, conſidered 
in a defenſive Light, if attacked without Reaſon or juſt 
Provocation, and would therefore be revered by his Neigh- 
bours, inſtead of being dependent upon them ; and be capa- 
ble of protecting his Allies, without ever falling under the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſeeking beyond the Limits of Germany for any 
Aſſiſtance. At preſent, this will to many appear a Doctrine 
2 ſtrange and improbable; but to ſuch as examine carefully 
and attentively, it muſt ſeem very juſt and reaſonable, and at 
the ſame time no leſs,caſy and practicahle. 

The Emperor by his Prerogative has many Opportunities 
to benefit and oblige moſt of the Princes and States of the Em- 
pire, and can always defend and protect them. This Power 
therefore, wiſely and ſeaſonably exerted, may ſuffice to bring 
about all that I alledge might be expected from it; in the mean 
time I deſire it may be underſtood, that I do not ſpeak ab- 
ſolutely, but conditionally. I do not ſay this will, but affirm 
only that it may. very well happen, of which the Reader muſt 
be convinced when he has read and confider'd what we have to 
offer in Relation to the Kingdom of Hungary. 

The next Point that claims our Regard, is the Intereſt of 


the Houſe of Auſtria, as a Member of the Germanick Body. 


As to this it is apparent, that her Power is already ſufficient- 
ly great, and that it caffnot be for her Advantage to endea- 


vour to increaſe it at the Expence of her Neighbours, which 


indeed is the ſole Thing that has hitherto turned, or can at 
re 


any Time turn to her Prejudice. While ſhe remains ſatisfied 
with her Poſſeſſions, and forms no Pretenſions upon the Domi- 


nions of others, it is highly probable, that as the War is now 
over, ſhe may find her Neighbours diſpoſed to live with her 
upon Terms of Friendſhip and Reſpect. 


II 
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If ſhe is ever inclined to enlarge her Territories, it ought 
to be thoſe that lie without the Empire, and even this muſt 
be done with very great Caution; for at preſent there is 
ſuch a Spirit of Jealouſy in all Powers, that they cannot with 
any Patience ſee Acquiſitions made, which increaſe the Strength 
of their Neighbours, and conſequently alter that Proportion be- 
tween them, upon which they conceive their own Safety in a 
great Meaſure depends. Yet the Houſe of Auſtria may, with- 
out any Hazard, augment her real and internal Force, while ſhe 
is content to preſerve the antient Limits of her Dominions. Al- 
moſt all her Hereditary Countries are capable of great Improve- 
ments; the Kingdom of Bohemia, and the Provinces that border 
on the Adriatic more eſpecially. oh 

The reviving of Trade in thoſe Parts, and encouraging the 
mutual Commerce of the Subjects in all her Dominions, 


might render the Empreſs Queen a much richer, and conſe- 


quently a more powerful Sovereign than ſhe is at preſent. Some 
of thoſe Nations that in the late War were famous for furniſh- 
ing her Armies with Irregulars, are known to, have a great 
Turn for Trade; and if properly encouraged, would not fail 
of rendering her as eſſential Services in Peace as in War. The 
only Check in this Reſpect, that hitherto has hinder'd their 
Genius from appearing, is the Want of Religious Liberty ; ſince 
it muſt be owned the Houſe of Auſtria has in ſome Meaſure 
e itſelf on a Zeal for the Popiſh Faith, that bordered upon 
igotry : And yet through the Courſe of the two laſt Wars, the 
Court of Rome has been fo far from making any proper Re- 
turns, that ſhe has actually ſhewn a manifeſt Patti ity in Favour 
of the Houſe of Bourbon. © F 
Any Relaxation in this Kind, ariſing from Chriſtian Charity, 
ſound Policy, or the Gratitude of the Court of Vienna, would 
have wonderful Effects, for it could not fail of rendering all 


the Countries under her Obedience more populous, and conſe- 


quently more rich and fruitful than they are at preſent. Neither 
ought this Liberty of Conſcience to extend only to the Lutherans 
and the Refornied, but to the Members of the Greet Church, to 
the Moravians, and indeed to Chriſtians in general; for this 
would draw Multitades out of the Turtiſb Dominions into 
thoſe of the Houſe of Auſtria, and contribute at once to ſtreng- 
then the Hands of the Empreſs, and to weaken thoſe of her 
Enemies. ' ' © | 822-0 58775 

As Sovereigns of Hungary, the Houſe of Auftria is extremely 
powerful; and it is with great Pleaſure we can obſerve her pre- 


ſent Majeſty has taken fuch Meaſures, as ought to be a Rule to 


all her Succeſſors. On the 25th of June 1741, ſhe was 
crowned at Preſbourg with all the Ceremonies uſual in that 
| Kingdom 
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Kingdom, having firſt confirmed to the Proteſtants the future 
Enjoyments of all their Rights with _— to Religion, and 
agreed to the Capitulation drawn up by the Diet, of which the 
following were the chief Articles. 2 
I. That the Kingdom ſhall never be without a Palatine; 
and that after the Death of the Veldt-Marſhal Count Palf, the 
Diet ſhall be convoked in order to chuſe one out 'of the four 
Perſons that the Queen ſhall propoſe. 8 ; ; 
II. That in caſe the Queen dies hanger God forbid) before 
the young Arch-Duke is out of his Minority, the Palatine ſhall 
be his Guardian in this Kingdom. | | 
III. That the Employments in this Realm ſhall be given to 


7 


none but Hungarians. 


IV. That ſuch of the Nobleſſe as have purchaſed Eftates'of 
Peaſants (or Roturiers) which only are liable to be charged 
with Impoſts, ſhall pay none for the ſaid Eſtates. 

It was by theſe Conceſſions, and by the moſt gracious and 
popular 1 on all Occaſions publick and private, that 
her Majeſty, while ſhe remained in that Kingdom, changed 
the Face of it entirely, and procured ſuch Succours from thence, 
as enabled her to make head againft all her Enemies: Neither 
was it for once, or from a ſudden and paſſionate Expreflion' of 
their Affection and Loyalty, moved by the Goodneſs and the 


Diſtreſs of the Queen, that this Affiſtance was received; but it 


continued through the whole War as conſtant and regular as 
her Occaſions required, to the juſt and immortal Honour of that 
brave and generous Nation. THT $99” 00-10 ne Noe 


We have already pointed out in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, 
an 


the ſad Condition of this Country in former Reigns, 
mean Opinion her Imperial Majeſty's Grandfather had of the 
Fidelity and Power of the Hungarians, when he affirmed that 
he had ſpent more in defending them than their Kingdom was 
worth; and which if it did not belong to him as a Conqueror, 
ought to be reputed his as a Purchaſer, as much as any of his 
hereditary Dominions. Notions infpired, no doubt, by Jeſuits 
and felf-intereſted Stateſmen, who had ping in view but to 
make their court to his Imperial Majeſty by a falſe Shew of Zeal 
for his Family, at the fad Expence of a _>_ and loyal, but 
then dejected and opprefſed Nation: A Nation equally expoſed 
to contihual Invaſions from Infidels abroad, to the ſubtil 
Intrigues of falſe Patriots, and the baſe Complacency of falfe 
Courtiers at home. as 5 WS 9x 
But the preſent Queen, when except this, ſhe had ſcarce any 
other Territories left, was able to draw from it Reſources 
lufficient for the Recovery of all the reſt : And thence to demon- 
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have never attempted to interfere, or to give the leaſt | 
to her Imperial Majeſty, though continually prompted to it by 
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ſtrate to all the World, that it is not an abſolute Prince, but a 


Prince governing a free People according to their own Laws, 
that is the moſt powerful, the moſt formidable, the moſt Maſter 
of the Lives and Fortunes of his or her Subjects. We cannot 
therefore doubt that the ſame Maxims will for the future be 
purſued ; in conſequence of which, from being thought the leaſt 
conſiderable, Hungary will from henceforth be reputed one of 

the moſt potent Monarchies in Europe. 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve in this Place, it was from that 
unexp Support the Empreſs received from the People of 
Hungary, ſuch an additional Weight has been thrown into the 
Scale of the Houſe of Auſtria, as none of our Politicians have 
duly conſidered, and which notwithſtanding ought to be looked 
upon as one of the moſt ſingular Events produced by the late 
ar. In all probability it has been the real Cauſe why the Turks 
Diſturbance 


France. I hey ſaw that the Union which reigns in that Coun 
between the Sovereign and her Subjects, has reftored the ancient 
Vigour of the Hungarian Militia; fo that if a War ſhould 
happen, the Hungarians alone would be able to make head 
againſt their whole Force, and perhaps make ſome Impreſſion 
on, the Ottoman Empire itſelf, at a time when from the Diſ- 
orders in the Adminiſtration of the Government, its Credit 
and Forces are equally weak. | | 


* 


. Beſides, even in regard to France, the State of Things is 
very much changed, in conſequence of the Alteration that hap- 
pope in Hungary; for when at a very. ſmall Expence, the 


French kept up a Malecontent Party there, which was al- 


ways ſure of private Support, if not of open Countenance 
from the Turks, they were ſecure of a Diverfon on that Side ; 
and have ſometimes carried this ſo far as to bring ſome of the 
bold Irregulars, who now ſerve with ſo much Reputation in 


the Imperial Armies, as hoſtile Plunderers into the Suburbs of 


Vienna. A wonderful and happy Change this! from a divided, 
diſcontented and diſtracted, to a united, loyal, and well-prin- 
cipled People; from being the Terror, to become the Pro- 
tectors of the Auſtrians ; from being ſcarce ſeen, to make, as 
they now do, ſo great a Figure in their Armies, In ſhort, 
this Advantage, which has been the Reſult of the War, juſt 
concluded, may be conſidered as ſome Equivalent for the Dan- 
ger and Expence of it. *h E 
The Houſe of Auftria is alſo to be regarded as one of the 
teſt Powers in Italy; and it will be certainly its Intereſt 
to ſecure the Ballance in that Country, by remaining firmly 


3 united 
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united to the King of Sardinia; for while this Union ſub- 
ſiſts, it is impoſſible that the Houſe of Bourbon ſhould brin 

any of her ambitious Projects to bear. ] he Neutrality o 
Tuſcany, the keeping a Court at Florence, and the maintaining 


the Privileges of Leghorn, as a free Port, are Meaſures ſo right 


in themſelves, and which ſeem to be ſo well underſtood by the 
Court of Vienna, that we can have no Doubt of their being 
conſtantly purſued. 1 E 

Another Advantage that will reſult from her Territories in 
this Country to the Houſe of Auſtria, is, the having it in 
her Power to provide for the younger Branches of the Fa- 
mily by the conſiderable Governments ſhe has to beſtow ; and 
by this means ſhe will take at once the moſt effectual Mea- 
ſure for the Security of theſe Provinces, and for the ſuitable 
Support of the Princes and Princeſſes of the Imperial and Arch- 
Ducal Houſe without any additional Expence,. and this too 


in the Manner moft agreeable to the Genius and Temper of 


her Subjects, as well as the moſt capable of defeating either the 
open or ſecret Deſigns. of Her Enemies. So that on the whole, 
nothing can contribute more to the reviving and reſtoring the 
Luftre of the Houſe of Auſtria, than ſuch 2 Diſpoſition of her 
Italian Territories. e RT | 
Me now come to the laſt Article, which is the Intereſt of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, as Sovereign of the Low Countries, a Point 
of the. greateſt Conſequence to that Family, and indeed to 
all Europe. It is by her being in Poſſeſſion of theſe Pro- 
'vinces, that ſhe becomes the natural and perpetual Ally of the 
Maritime Powers, who have never failed to ſhew the utmoſt 
Readineſs to ſupport her Intereſt. By her being in Poſſeſſion of 
theſe Countries, ſhe covers the Republick of Tala from the 
Power of France; and may be likewiſe faid to form a Barrier 
inſt that dangerous and ambitious Power, in favour of Great 
„„ h os cs | Bros 
. Whilſt ſhe preſerves theſe Countries, ſhe cannot fail of 
preſerving the unalterable Affection of her Neighbours; and 
therefore it is her Intereſt to be as tender of theſe Provinces 
as of any Part of her Dominions, She ſecs by fatal Experience, 
what dreadful Conſequences follow the neglecting her Frontiers 
on that-Side, and therefore ſhe will certainly avoid committing 
e 


the like Miſtake for the future, It is a vifible Error, to fu 

pate that theſe Provinces may be abſolutely. truſted to the 
Care of the Maritime Powers, and to imagine that this may be 
ſome Excuſe for being leſs mindful of their Security. The con- 
trary is very plain; if the Auſtrian Garriſons in thoſe Countries 
were kept complete, and their Fortreſſes in a proper State of 
3 end abt pal aiet wa * Defence, 
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Power of France, and would conſequently act upon all Oc- 


ty in that Country, as muſt neceſſarily weaken, 
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Defence, the Dutch would have nothing to apprehend from the 


caſions with Dignity and Spirit; whereas a contrary Conduct 
leaves them ſo open to their Enemies, and gives ſuch Oppor- 
tunities to the Emiſſaries of France, and to the diſcontented Par- 
or, Which is 
worſe, intimidate, a popular Government. 
On the other Hand, the Conduct of the Dutch in all ſuch 
Conjunctures, muſt have ſuch an Influence upon that of Great 
Britain, that in reſpect to both, it will be certainly found the 
Intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria to manifeſt the utmoſt Con- 
cern for theſe Provinces, by the Juſtice of her Government, 
by encouraging the Commerce of the Inhabitants, by applying 
the Revenues for their Defence, and by keeping every thin 

in ſuch a Condition, as that France ſhall never be tempt 

to think it moſt for her Advantage to attack her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty on this Side. Thus from a clear and impartial View of 


the preſent State and Intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria, it is fully 


and plainly ſhewn that ſhe has emerged from the late War 


greater, more powerful, and in a Condition of being a more 
effectual Ballance againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, than ſhe has 
been during the preſent Century. The Imperial Dignity is 
reſtored to her; her Power in Germany is very little impaired ; 
the Kingdom of Hungary is become of infinitely greater Con- 
Tequence to her than it was; her Dominions in 720 are ſafe, 
and it is in her own Power, by taking ſuitable Meaſures for 
their Defence, to obtain from her Allies whatever Affiſtance is 
neceſſary to preſerve the Low-Countries. This is all that is re- 
quiſite to make her as ſecure as herſelf can deſire, as much re- 
ſpected as her Friends can wiſh, and as powerful as the preſent 
Syſtem of Europe requires ſhe ſhould: be. F 


Thus this Article ſtood in the laſt Edition of the Book, before 


there was any Rumour of acting the Archduke Wa King of 


the Romans. A Point deciſive in favour of theſe Reflections ; and 
is to which, tho a Matter of the laſt Importance, there is no 
Difference but as to the Means and the Manner. His Pruffian 
Majeſty profeſſes in the ſtrongeſt Terms, that the higheſt Re- 
ſpect is due to that Candidate, when an Election ſhall 'became 
neceſſary ; but he has hitherto ſhewn rather a Diſtaſte, than an 
Approbation of the Method propoſed for elevating that young 
Prince to the Throne. He ſeems to apprehend, that they A 
certain Majority may be ſufficient when they come to an Elec- 


* 


tion; yet with reſpect to the previous Queſtion, as to the Ne- 


ceſſity, there ought to be Unanimity. On the Vacancy of the 


* Imperial Throne the Neceſſity is apparent; and there is nothing 
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abſurd or unreaſonable in ; ſuppoſing, that it ought to be 
ent alſo when a King of the Romans is elected during = | 
ife of the Emperor. An apparent Necellity infers Unanimity ; 
for Difficulties. and Doubts, more eſpecially, if ſupported by 
any thing that looks like Argument, is a direct Proof that the 
Neceflity is not apparent. Be this as it will, the propoſing 
this Prince, in ſo tender an and the Manner in which that 
Propoſition has been received, even by thoſe who ſeem not at 
povient diſpoſed - to cloſe with it, clearly demonſtrates all that 
have contended for, vi. That the Figure and Conſideration z 
that is, in expreſs Terms, the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, is 
augmented ;;: for in a Government like that of the Empire, 
Figure and Conſideration is actual Power, as the future Courſe 
of Events will fully explain. N en 4A 
There has been this Year a Dyet held in Hungary, the Con- 
cluſion of which, tho' at firſt Sight it ſeems otherwiſe, is not- 


withſtanding wholly in Favour of the Principles advanced in 


the foregoing Part of this Section. Certain; Demands were 
made on the Part of the Sovereign, and certain Claims on Be- 
half of the People; but as the latter could not be fully adjuſted, 
the former were not complied with in their full Extent. But, 
a Palatine was choſen according to Law, many other Things 
were done for the Satisfaction of the Nation, and the Cloſe of 
her Imperial Majeſty's Speech at the riſing of the Dyet was 
exactly agreeable to the Conſtitution, which, becauſe I have not 
ſeen it publiſhed, I will ſubjoin in her Imperial Majeſty's own 
Words: Majore expectavimus equidem erga nos, fiduciam ac prompti- 
tudinem a' cara Gente, quam ſemper diſtinguimus, Hungarica, cui 
& plura & nova pre reliquis maternæ naſtræ benevolentiæ dedi- 
mus argumenta. Depamite igitur in Matrem & Reginam veſtram 
diffidentiam, & ſatagite omnès definitiones diætales ſolerter _ 
& merert, ut priſtina fiducia & gratia redeat: That is, We 
did indeed promiſe ourſelves greater Confidence and Alacrity 
<« on the Part of a Nation ſq dear to us; from the Hungarians, 
© whom we have always diſtinguiſhed, and to whom we have 
given many; and thoſe*too; Hate Proofs, in Preference to all 
others, of our maternal Affection. Baniſh therefore all Dif- 
„ fidence of your Mother and your Queen; be punctual, be 


“ aſſiduous in carrying into Execution the Meaſures taken in 


* this Dyet for the Benefit of your Conſtituents, and merit 
<« thereby" the full Return of our former Confidence and. Fa- 
« your? This is not ithe Language of Artifice or Flatteryy , 
iy ide and arbitrary Power; but the candid Senti- 
| u gr: incels, careful of the Intereſts, and there- 
fore jealous of the e her Subjects, deſirous of reign- 
c 18. F ti 4.1 Mikgihied '2 59 1 ing 
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ing in their Hearts, and of augmenting her Authority by ex- 
% „ 29735 20 5 ION GHG j 
From the Meaſures that have been taken to ſettle and ſecure 
the Territories in the Poſſeſſion of this auguſt Family in Itah, of 
which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another 
Place, all Suſpicions of new Dangers on that Side are removed. 
We are likewiſe told that a Congreſs will be very ſpeedily open- 
e& at Bruſſels, in which the Buſineſs of the Barrier, and what- 
ever elſe regards the Safety and Welfare of the Auſtrian Low- 
Countries, will be regulated, with the Conſent, by the Advice, 
and under the Inſpection of her Allies. We have good Reaſon 
therefore to felicitate ourſelves upon the Events that have al- 
ready happened, and have no Grounds for Diſſatisfaction with 
reſpect to the future Proſpect of Things. We do not pre- 
tend to anſwer for, or to ſtruggle with, Events that are in the 
Womb of Time; but we may venture to affirm, that if Ne- 
gotiations are evenly and fairly managed, with a juſt Regard 
to the Conſtitution of the Country in which, and with a be- 
coming Reſpect for the Princes with whom they are carried 
on, all things we can reaſonably defire or expect, may be ful- 
ly, and in due Time, accompliſhed. 'But the nobleſt Deſigns, 
the beſt concerted Plans, are not Proof againſt private Views, 
indirect Meaſures, or precipitate Attempts, if they ſhould ever 
enter-into the Heads of thoſe who are employed either to di- 
rect to conduct them. ee V a 
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T/ be genui ne Conſtitution, real Power, and natural 
ns Lite ett uf” the GERMAN1CK Body, impartially 
..: lated From the beft and moſt autbentick Writings 
2 of their own Lawyers. SA | oy 5 10 giv 
„ Germanick-Body is a Term with which we are very 
jit is in the general right enough; but when we come 
to ſpeak of it more cloſely, it does not appear, at leaſt 
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with, or oppoſite to Truth, or even whether they are pro- 
bable or improbable. This, if we conſider it as a Branch of 
Political Learning, is indeed of very great Importance; but 
it is of ſtill greater Importance, when we remember that it is 
eee which often concerns the immediate Safety of our own 
2 Men of great Par and wholly devoted to the Service of 
this or that Faction, frequently introduce the Germanick Body 


into their Debates, and either exalt or depreſs, heighten or 


weaken it, at Pleaſure. Sometimes we hear it magnified as 
one of the greateſt Powers in Europe, as more than a Ballance 
for France, and as capable of itſelf to ſecure and maintain the 
Equilibrium, not on the Side of Germany only, but in reſpect 


to the North, and to the Houſe of Bourbon By others, perhaps 


by the ſame Men when another Purpoſe is to be anſwered, we 
are told that it is a vaſt, unwieldy, and languid Power, un- 
connected in its Parts, ſlow in its Reſolves, and dilatory in the 
Execution of them. TY 19") 4 | 
- It is to free this Subject from all Embarraſsment, and to ſet 
it in a clear and natural Light, that we have given place to this 


Article; and as it is very poſſible to do this within the Compaſs 


of about an Hour's reading, it is hoped that the Pains taken there- 
on will merit the Approbation of the Publick; the rather becauſe 
it will appear from our manner of treating it, that there is 
not the ſmalleſt Mixture of Prepoſſeſſion or Prejudice, but 
that we really mean to render the thing as intelligible as it is in 
our Power to make it. | 
Ide Empire of the W:/?, of Germany, or as it is commonly 
ſtiled, the Holy Roman Empire, was founded by Charles the 
Great ; and under him and his Son the Government was Mo- 
narchical; and the Dominions of thoſe Princes being very large, 
and aceruing to them by different Titles, they were governed 
either by Perſons veſted with Powers from the Emperor im- 
mediately, or by their natural Princes, Vaſſals to the Emperor; 
and both theſe kind of. Governors were ſtiled Dukes. In re- 
ſpect to Spiritual Affairs, they were adminiſtered by Biſhops, 
and as there was a great Spirit of Religion in thoſe Days, this 
render'd thoſe Prelates very conſiderable. oy 
The Care of Juſtice within the Diſtricts into which the 
large Provinces were divided, belonged to an Officer called in 
Latin Comes, from whence the Word Count is derived ; but 
in the German Language he was ſtiled Grave. From theſe 
Courts there was an Appeal to that of the Emperor, and 
therefore the Chief-Juſtice or - of the Imperial Court, 
| P 3 Hz was 
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was ſtiled Comes Palatinus, that is, Count Palatine, i. e. of the 
Palace, or in German, Palſgrave. The ſame Reaſon of State 
introduced other neceſſary Offices, ſuch as a Governor of the 
Frontiers or Marches, then ſtiled Marguiſt, and by the 
Germans, Margrave, anſwering to our Lord Warden of the 
Marches ; the Landgrave was an Officer of the ſame Na- 
ture with the Grave, or Count, but had a greater Extent of 
Country, and that —— in the Heart of the Empire; 
the Burgrave was the Emperor's chief Officer in Towns and 
Caſtles, that is to ſay, in ſuch as belonged immediately to the 
Emperor, and in which, when he came into the Country where 
they lay, he was wont to reſide, for in theſe only he kept ſuch 
an Officer. | er en 

We _— from hence plainly ſee, that except the Dukes 
who were Vaſſals, there were none of theſe Officers but what 
depended upon the mere Pleaſure of the Emperor, and had not 
the leaſt Colour to expect that their Offices ſhould become 
ſettled and conſtant, much leſs hereditary, But Diviſions in 
the Imperial Family, Civil Wars, and the ſinking of the Im- 
perial Dignity, ſoon brought about a Change. In ſome Caſes 
the Dukes themſelves took ſuch Meaſures, that it was ſcarce 
in the Power of the Emperor to diſpoſſeſs them, or hinder 
their Sons from ſucceeding ; in others it became the Intereſt of 
the Prince to continue this Power to them and their Deſcen- 
dants, in order to attach them more effectually to his Family; 
and thus the modern Conftitution came in, of diſtinct Principa- 
lities, owning the Emperor for their Head. 

All Beginnings are rude, and ſo was the Commencement of 
the Germanick Body; but it is neceſſary to aſcend to the Origin 
of Things, if we will underſtand them; and when this is once 
fix d in our Minds, it is a very eaſy thing to follow the Chan- 
nel from its Source. Beſides, taking Matters thus high, faves 
time in many other Reſpects, by explaining in the familiar and 
perſpicuous way of Narrative, a variety of Terms that would 
ſeem harſh and unpleaſant. in the dry Mode of Interpretation, 
and introduced without that Caution, might eaſily be miſtaken, 
or remain for ever obſcure. NF: 
hut it was not long that Things continued in this Situa- 

tion, and theſe new Princes in a State of doubtful Authority; 
for upon the Extinction of the Imperial Line, and the ſetting 
Cenrad Duke of Franconia upon the Throne by an Election, 
the Rights of the Emperor and of theſe Princes:came to ſtand 
upon the ſame Foot, which was about the. Beginning of the 
tenth Century. His Succeſſor, Henry of Saxony, had indeed 


a No- 
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4 Notion of exerting the old Imperial Authority, to which 
the Princes thought he had no Title; and this produced great 
Diſturbances in his Reign, and a very oppoſite Conduct in his 
Son and Succeſſor Otho I, who courted the Princes, and might 
have made himſelf the moſt powerful Monarch of his Age, if 4 
the Diviſions in his own Family had not prevented it. | 11 
By the Conqueſt of Lombardy, and annexing the Imperial | 
Dignity to the Crown of Germany, he in ſome meaſure extended | 
the Power of his Succeſſors; but at the fame time brought in | 
certain Inconveniencies, which were not felt before. The Em- | 
peror thenceforward claimed the Right of approving the Biſhop 
of Rome; and the ** who were then much more powerful n 
than they have been ſince, formed, in their Turns, Pretenſions : 
to name or to approve the Prelates; and the Diſputes which 
this occaſioned, joined to the Conſuſions that naturally happen 
in Elective Governments, brought the Empire into ſuch. a 
Condition, that, as we have ſhewn in the Beginning of the 
laſt Article, it was found requiſite to offer the Imperial Dig- 
nr bh Count Rodalph of Hapſburgh, in the Beginning of the 
Ith Century: And the Diſturbances that happened after the 
Excluſion of the Houſe of Au/tria, for ſome time made the Ger- 
man Princes very willing to raiſe Albert II. to the Throne in 


1437. 1 | > 
Toe ſelf and his Succeſſors yielded to ſeveral Regulations, 
that were favourable to the Germanick Body ; more eſpecially the 
Emperor Frederick III. the leaſt powerful, and the leaſt reſpected 
of the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria ; who. notwithſtanding 
laid the Foundation of its Power, and gave Form and Credit 
to the Germanick Conſtitution, which was improved by the 
Emperor Maximilian ; who, in the Beginning of his Reign, 
was very well inclined to remedy the Diſorders that had been 
either created or permitted by his Predeceſſors. Upon his 
Demiſe, before Charles V. was admitted to the Imperial Dig- 
nity, the Electors thought fit to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
Effects of his great Power, by a new Step, which has been ſince 
conſtantly followed; I mean, the ſwearing the Emperor elect 
to cextain Articles of Government, ſtiled the Imperial Capitu- 
lation. In the foregoing Article we have ſhewn the Attempts 
made by the Emperors to enlarge their Authority, the Meaſures 
taken by the Princes and States of the Empire to prevent their 
extending it, the calling in the Swedes and the French for that 
Purpoſe, and the ſettling all the Pretenſions on both ſides, for 
ever, by the famous Treaty of Je/phabia. , .- ©» lain 
As the Imperial Dignity was originally abſolute and here- 
ditary, and as thoſe M 


onarchs had very great Powers, their 
= x ducceſſors 
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Sueceſſors have always kept up a Claim to, and ſometimes, that 
is, as often as they were able, have exerciſed ſuch Prerogatives. 
"Thoſe Emperors, being Protectors of the Roman Church, the 
Popes thought it for their Intereſt to make them greater than any 
other Princes, and therefore ſtiled them the Temporal Heads of 
the Chriſtian World. It was from hence they aſſumed to them- 
ſelves Precedence of all Kings, and even claimed a Power of 
making Kings, not by beſtowing Territories, but by granting 
that Dignity or that Title to ſuch as had them already, but with 
an inferior Stile. They pretended alſo to other Rights, even 
in the Territories of Princes without the Bounds of the Em- 
pire; more eſpecially of granting Dignities to their Subjects, 
which however was frequently controverted, and particularly by 
our Queen El:zabeth. | BY 3 

It was alſo a long time before they gave the Title of Ma- 
jeſiy to other Kings, whom they treated with that of Serenity 
only; but theſe Notions are now almoſt wore out, except in 
Germany; and ſetting aſide the point of Precedence, they have 
ſcarce any other Prerogative ſuperior to other Monarchs. In 
the Empire, indeed, they have, upon particular Occaſions, 
very high Marks of Reverence paid them ; and very powerful 
Princes not only ſubmit to, but contend for the Right of acting 
as their menial Servants ; which, at firſt fight, may ſeem to 
be inconſiſtent with their own Dignities ; but when cloſely exa- 

mined, this ſeeming Humility is really founded on a Principle 

of Ambition. ge: | 5 

All the Electors have great Offices; and thoſe Offices are not 
only annexed to their Dignities, but ſeem to have been the Oc- 
caſion of them, which is the Reaſon of their being ſo tenacious 
in this Reſpect; and as they are capable of being elected, as well 
as of electing, as they ſtile themſelves Coimperantes, and in the 
Time of a Vacancy exerciſe a part of the Imperial Authority, 
it is no wonder that they are for raiſing it in point of Stile 
and Prerogative as high as they can; eſpecially as the Emperors, 
in return, employ that very Authority in their Favour, and 
would have the Electors, conſidered in that Quality, ſtand 
upon the Level with Kings. But it is neceſſary to ſee who and 
what theſe — Princes are, and how they have acquired their 
Right of Election, which, tho' now long fince ſettled and in- 
conteſted, was not always ſo; the Election of the ancient Em- 
perors differing in many Reſpects from that Form of Election 
which has prevailed for ſome Ages paſt, and which, being now 
made a Part of the Germanich Conſtitution, is like to remain as 
long as that ſhall endure, 


The 


i To OS 
The Kings of Germany were always elective; but originally 
this did og nd upon the geit Officers of State 5 
but alſo on other Princes: And in proceſs of Time the Deputies 
of the Imperial Towns repaired to the Diet of Election, and 
gave at leaſt their Approbation to the new King before he was 
proclaimed ; but, however, the great Officers, by their being al- 
ways about the Court, had great Advantages of being earlier 
2 at ſuch Diets, and ſo came to have a conſiderable In- 
fluence over the Members. 5 d 
In the troubleſome Times, when Henry of Thuringia, William 
Earl of Holland, Richard Earl of Cornwall, and Alban King 
of Caſtile, were choſen, the Princes and great Towns had ſearce 
an Opportunity of attending; and this gave ſuch a Counte- 
.. nance to that Right, the great Officers of the Houſhold had 
aſſumed of electing, without conſulting any other Members of 
the Empire, that Gregory X. either conceived they had ſuch a 
Right, or was willing to favour their acquiring it; which in- 
duced him to direct a Bull to thoſe great Officers, in which he 
exhorted them to elect an Emperor, and thereby put an End to 
the Troubles in Germany; ſince which they have been conſi- 
dered as the ſole Electors. , ee 

To ſecure the Poſſeſſion of that Dignity, they, in the Reign 
of Lewis of Bavaria, entered into a League amongſt themſelves, 
which was called the Electoral Union, and which was confirmed 
by the Emperor, and ratified afterwards by the famous Conſti- 
tution of Charles IV. ſo well known to the World by the Title 
of the Golden Bull; by which alſo it was provided, that the 
Territories, with the great Offices annexed to them, and b 
the Poſſeſſion of which the Electoral Dignity was ee 
ſhould deſcend according to the Right of Primogeniture, and be 
abſolutely indiviſible, that the Right of each Elector might be 
the better known, and more effectually ſecured. © 

By this Conſtitution the Number and Titles of the Electors, 
and the Manner of Election, were fully ſettled in the following 
Manner: The Archbiſhop of Mentz, as Great Chancellor of 
the German Empire; the Elector of Colagn, as great Chancellor 
of the Empire in Itah; the Elector of Triers, as Great Chan- 
cellor of the Empire in Gaul and Arles; the King of Bohemia, 
in Quality of Cup-bearer; the Count Palatine, as High Stew- 
ard; the Duke of Saxony, as Grand Marſhal ; and the Margrave 
of Brandenburgh, as Grand Chamberlain, were the Seven 
Electors. | | 1 : 

The Duke of Pavaria, tho' in every Reſpect as powerful a 
Prince as any of theſe, was not thought of upon this Orcaſion, 
as having none of the great Offices; but he being of _— D 

ouſe 
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Houſe with the Counts Palatine, demanded. to ſhare the Qua- 
lity of Elector with them; and on this it was actually ſettled 
by Treaty, that the Chiefs of the two Houſes ſhould exerciſe 
that Right alternately ; but of this there is no mention made 
in the Golden Bull. When the Emperor thought fit to deprive 
the Elector Palatine, Frederick V. of that Dignity as well as of 
his Territories, the Duke of Bavaria came into Poſſeſſion of 
it, and kept it, even by the Peace of Oſuaburgb; by which an- 
Eighth Electorate was erected in Favour of the Elector Pala- 
tine; and that he might not be without an Office, the Dignity 
of- Arch-Treaſurer was conferred upon him. | | 
In 1692, the Emperor Leopold erected a Ninth Electorate, 
in favour of Erneſi-Auguſtus Duke of Lunenburgh, Grandfather 
to his preſent Britannict Majeſty, which occaſioned very high 
Diſputes 3 but at length all things were amicably ſettled. On che 
putting the Elector of Bavaria under the Ban of the Empire, 
in the eral War, the Poſt of Arch-Treaſurer was given to 
the new Elector, the Elector Palatine getting Poſſeſſion again of 
his antient Title of High Steward, which the Elector of Bavaria 
had kept. But upon the Peace of Baden, the Elector of Bava- 
ria came again into Poſſeſſion of the Electoral Dignity, and 
that of High Steward; and the Poſt of High Treaſurer is ever 
ſince claimed by both the Electors Palatine and of Brunſwick. 
As for the Election of a new Emperor, it is ſo effectually ſet- 
tled, that there cannot now be any Diſputes about it. The 
Elector of Mentz, in Quality of Great Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, is to ſummon the reſt of the Electors upon the Demiſe of 
an Emperor, within the Space of one Month after he receives 
Notice of it; and the Day fixed for Election is to be within 
the Compaſs of three Months from that of his Summons. The 
Electors are not bound to attend in Perſon, but may ſend 
their Embaſſadors, as they generally do; and they commonly 
name three of theſe; but if they neglect to come in Perſon, or 
to ſend an Embaſſador, they loſe their Right of Election for that 
Time. The Place of Election is Frankfort upon the Mains; 
but that is not a Thing indiſpenſible, yet ſo that the Right of 
the City of Frankfort muſt be always ſaved, in caſe the Elec- 
tion is at any Time made elſewhere. ; | 
As ſoon as the Diet of Election is met, they begin to ſettle 
the Capitulation, to which the Emperor, when elected, is to 
ſwear. This is done by the College of Electors, but the Col- 
lege of Princes claim a Ri ht of approving it ; which however 
is a point in Diſpute. When the Capitulation is fix'd, the 
Elector of Mentz appoints the Day for the actual Election, 
1 | upon 
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which the Gates of the City are ſhut, and the de- 
Heere to that Elector. 2 ee, 
The Electors, or their Embaſſadors, repair in great Pomp to 
Church; and when the Maſs is over, at which the Proteſtants 


of 


are not obliged to be preſent, they take a very ſolemn Oath to 


chuſe without caballing, or a View to private Intereſt, the Per- 
ſon that appears to them the moſt fit for the Imperial Dignity : 
This done, they retire to the Sacriſtry, where the Elector of 
Mentz aſks if there be any Impediment 8 ſhould 
not then proceed to an Election; and next he a Promiſe, 
that the Perſon ſhall be owned and admitted for Emperor who 
ſhall be choſen by the Majority; and the Declarations of the 
Electoral Embaſſadors upon theſe two Heads are recorded by 
two Notaries of the Empire: After which all the Witneſſes are 
commanded to withdraw. 5 
After this, the Elector of Mentz collects the Suffrages, which 
are given viva voce, and laſt of all he gives his own. It is 
neceſſary tat the Perſon choſen ſhould have a Majority of the 
whole y, and not a bare Majority of Votes; for ſuppoſing 
there were three Candidates, and one had four, another three, 
and another two Voices, this would be no Election; but any 
of the Electors who has Suffrages for him, may add his own. to 
make-up the Majority. When this is over, the Witneſſes that 
were preſent at the Beginning of the Tranſaction, are again 
called in, and the Elector of Mentz declares to them the Perſon 
whom the Electors have choſen. | | 
The new Emperor however is not proclaimed, till himſelf, 
if preſent, or his Embaſſador, if abſent, has ſworn in his Name 
to the Capitulation ; and then the Election is looked upon as 
intirely compleat. There have been ſeveral Attempts made to 
ſettle a perpetual Capitulation; and the doing this is looked 
upon as a Point of great Conſequence to the Empire; but the 
Debates it has hitherto occaſioned in the Diet of the Empire, 
has hindered it from being brought to a Concluſion. | | 
The Emperors were formerly ſtiled only Kings of Germany, 
from the Time of their Election to the Time of their Corona- 
tion at Rome; and this ſerves to explain a Paſſage before -nade 
uſe of in reſpe& to the Emperor Otho, and bis annexing the 
Imperial Title to the Crown of Germany; agreeable to which 


the Calden Bull declares, That the Electors ought to chuſe a 


King of the Romans for their future Emperor. In reſpect to 
this, the Reader will obſerve, that the Office was conferred by the 
Election, and only the Title by the Coronation: Sometimes 
the Popes encouraged, and were very fond of this; at other 


Times 
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Times they were uneaſy at the Emperor's Preſence: At laſt the 
Inconveniencies grew ſo great on both Sides, that the Emperor 
Maximilian I. declined going to Rome; and the Pope was ſo 
far from taking this ill, that he granted him a Bull, which en- 
abled him to take the Title of Emperor on his being crowned 


"©. 


in Germany. RR kee 3640” 1108 G34 
It remained long an- Article in the Capitulation, that the Em- 
or ſhould endeavour to be crowned in that City; but at the 
ection of the Emperor Leopold, this was left out as a Thing 
needleſs, as being cancell'd by Diſuſe. His Coronation in Ger- 
many however is ſtill required by the Capitulation, and it gene- 
rally follows the Election as ſoon as may be, that the Electors, 
who are obliged to be preſent at it, to perform their arch, or 
great Offices, may not be _— to give a double: Attendance. 
he Place appointed by the Golden Bull is the City of Aix la 
Chapelle, in regard to the Reſidence of Charlemagne; but not- 


withſtanding this, he may be crowned in any other City, ſav- 


ing the Right of Aix la Chapelle. | 
the Golden Bull, the Coronation of the Emperor belongs 


to Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologn ; but that is upon a 


Suppoſition that the Emperor is crowned at Aix, which is 
within his Dioceſe; and therefore when he is crowned elſe- 
where, the Ceremony is performed by the Elector of Mentz, if 
the Place which happens to be made choice of for that pom- 
pous Solemnity, is fituated within the Dioceſe of Mentz; 
and in the Citics that are in neither of their Nioceſes, he and 
the Elector of Cologn enjoy this Honour by turns. When the 
Emperor is ſeated on the Throne, the Elector of Saxony puts 
into his Hand the Sword of Charles the Great, with which he 
makes ſome Knights of the Holy Roman Empire, of his own 
Motive, and is obliged alſo to make others who are nominated 
by the reſpective Eletors. | | 

When he comes to dine in the great Hall, he has the Table 
to himſelf, which is raiſed two Steps higher than thoſe of the 
Electors, and is ſerved by Counts of the Empire; whereas the 
Electors, who have each of them his Table, are ſerved only 
by the Gentlemen of their reſpective Courts. Such of them as 
aſſiſt at this Ceremony in Perſon, fit and eat at their own Ta- 
bles; but thoſe who are repreſented by their Embaſſadors, have 
only Tables covered for them with empty Plates, at which the 
Embaſſador does not fit down. The Coronation of the Em- 
peror is not only a great Ceremony, but a very ſignificant one 
alſo; for it keeps up all the great Offices, and ſerves to raiſe 
the Authority and Dignity of the Emperor, by ſhewing _ n 

uc 
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uch high Luſtre to all who ate preſent upon the Oceaſion, at 
his Entrance upon his. Government. eren THY FORT 33210 a 
We are now to ſpeak of the King of the Romans, which is a 
Title that has had two very different Significations, as relating 
to two different Perſons. From the Time of his Election to 
that of his Coronation, the Perſon veſted with the Imperial 
Dignity is ſtiled King of the Romans; and the Preſumptive 
<ceflor, elected in the Life-time of the Emperor, is alſo 
filed King of the Romans; but fince the Emperors are no 
longer crowged at Rome, this Diſtinction is loſt; and we 
mean now by the King of the Romans, only the laſt men- 
tioned Perſon: And the only Reaſon, I mention the Diſtine- 
tion here, is to let the Reader ſee, that the King of the Remans, 
mentioned in the Golden Bull, is not the laſt, but the firſt of 
theſe Perſons: For as to a Succeſſor, and his Election during 
the Life of the Poſſeſſor, there is no Direction at all given in 
that Bull, but it came afterwards by an Agreement between 
2 Emperor and the Electors, for the common Benefit of the 
mpire. Dun un 10 CID 99% e eee ; 
At preſent the King of the Romans is choſen, generally ſpeak- 
ing, at the Requeſt-and for the Eaſe of the reighing Emperor, 
with all the Ceremonies that the Golden Bull requires for the 
Election of an Emperor; and yet this Election gives rather a 
Title than an Office; for the King of the Romans, by an ex- 
preſs Article in his Capitulation, promiſes not to intermeddle 
with the Affairs of the Empire during the Life of the Emperor; 
but upon his Demiſe, he becomes Emperor upon his Corona- 
tion, without any ſecond Election. It is true, that in the 
Capitulation ſworn to by the Emperor Matthias, there was an 
Article inſerted, that if the Emperor, being duly requeſted by 
_ the Electors to yield to the Choice of a King of the Romans, 
| ſhould refuſe, without rendering a ſolid Reaſon, they ſhould be 
| at Liberty to elect a King of the Romans without his Conſent: 
But ſince that Time this Article has been omitted; probably, 
N becauſe it was ambiguous, and could be of little uſe, ſince there 
was no Judge to- determine whether any Reaſon the Emperar 
—_— fit to aſſign, was a ſolid Reaſon or not. 
When therefore there is no King of the Romans, and by the 
Demiſe of the Emperor the Throne becomes vacant, the Golden 
Bull has provided for the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
by the Electors Palatine and of Saxony, who have the Title of 
wars of the Empire; and this they ſeem to have in Right of 
their reſpective Offices, the one of Count Palatine, the other 
«1 Arch-Marſhal of the Empire; but when it is ſaid, oy 
5 rovi- 
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Proviſions ate made by the Golden Bull, it does not follow tha 
they did not exiſt before, but only that they were aſcertain'd and 
The Diſputes between the Electors of Bavaria and Palatine 
have interfered very much in this, both claiming to be Vicars, 
and both in their Turns having enjoyed it; but at preſent, this 
Difference is adjuſted by an A ent between the two Fami- 
lies, ſo that the Empire ſuffered no Prejudice from it in the two 
laſt Vacancies. Each of theſe Vicars has his Diſtrict, and they 
have likewiſe an Aulic Council, which is called the Tribunal of 
the Vicariate; and it is provided by the Golden Bull, that the Acts 
of the Vicars of the Empire, during the Vacancy, ſhall be valid 
and binding; but to prevent Diſputes, and for the greater Se- 
curity, Care is taken to inſert an Article in the new Emperor's 
Capitulation, by which he promiſes to ratify and confirm in the 
fulleſt Manner poflible, whatever the Vicars of the Empire have 
done during the Time of the Vacancy. * 2 2618 
the Emperor as well as Vicars of the Empire; and indeed theſe 
Offices differ widely: For, by Virtue of his 1 Dignity, 
the Emperor may, if he pleaſes, delegate his Power to any 
Prince of the Empire, when it ſo happens that he is not in a 
Condition to execute it himſelf. But then this Vicar is very far 
from having the Powers of a Vicar of the Empire; for, in the 
firſt place, he is accountable to the Emperor, who may revoke 
gr annul whatever he has done by Virtue of that delegated 
ower ; and beſides this, his Office depends intirely upon the 
Pleaſure of the Emperor, who may reſume or determine it when- 
ever he pleaſs | . Dee. 
There is alſo a Vicariate of the Empire in Iiahy, which has 
been generally executed by the Dukes of Savoy; but as this is 
a Matter of ſome Perplexity, does not immediately relate to our 
ent Subject, and may be conſidered hereafter in another 
„there is no Occaſion for dwelling on it here; only it may 
not be amiſs to remark, that from the lateſt Practice, in caſe of 
the Vacancy of the Empire, it ſeems, that the Affairs of [tal 
fall under the Direction of the Vicars of the Empire appointed 
by the Golden Bull; and as to any Power granted to the Duke 
of Savoy, or any other Prince, by a reigning Emperor, that can 
only make him the Emperor's Vicar in ah, and does not veſt 
him with the Quality of Vicar of the Empire; which Offices, 
as the Reader will now clearly perceive, are very diſtinct and 


* 
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It will alſo appear, from what has been faid, that unleſs an 
Emperor is deſirous of having a Succeſſor appointed in his Life- 
time, there can be no ſolid Reaſon 7 for the Electors 
giving him an Aſſociate under the Title of K:ng of the Romans z 

the Emperor, if he pleaſes, may devolve any Part of his 
Authority, for his own Eaſe and the I of the Empire, upon 
any Prince he thinks proper, with the Character of his Vicar 
and with this additional Advantage, that he may be called to 
account for his Adminiſtration in that Quality, which in the 
other Caſe might not be ſo eaſy,” o it 
This Diſtinction between the Emperor and the Empire is 
neceſſary alſo in many other Caſes ; and that we may know how 
to make it, where and whenever it becomes neceſſary, we will 


endeavour to explain the Relation there is between the Mem- 


bers of the Empire and its Head; or, in other Words, the 
Emperor and the Princes and other Powers of the Empire. This 
the very beſt Authors on the Publick or Conſtitutional Law, as it 
is ſtiled in Germany, own to be a very difficult thing, and it ap- 
pears the more fo from their differing about it. 
But if we conſider that the Empire was firſt hereditary, and 
that the Territories held by Lords of all Ranks and Denomina- 
tions were F7efs, granted to thoſe Lords by Inugſtiture; and if 
we farther reflect, that when the Race of lemagne ceaſed ta 
govern Germany, the Princes and Lords of their owa Motive 
preſerved the ancient Conſtitution, ; and reſolved, ' by givi 
themſelves a Head, to continue the Empire, we ſhall undert 
this Matter clearly. Their Sovereignty appears in this Reſolu- 
tion : If they had been under any Maſter, they could not have 
taken it; but being under none, they aſſociated themſelves in a 
certain Manner, and on certain Conditions; the Performance 
of which includes all that is properly called Duty to the Empire 
But as this Conſtitution implies ſome Center of Dignity, 
ſome Head or Chief, by which the Majeſty of the Empire may 
be rendered viſible, and its Laws be put in Execution, they 
agree, to chuſe an Emperor for this. Purpoſe. In conſequence 
this Choice, they are to receive from him, or before his 
Throne, the Inveſtiture of their Dominions ; that is to fay, 
Electors and Princes are to do this; for as to Counts and free 
Cities, they obtain their Inveſtitures from the Aulic Council; 
but this marks no more than their Submiſſion to the Empire; 


ſince as it is their Duty to demand, it is no leis the Emperor's to 


beſtow; and this he promiſes upon Oath, amongſt other Arti- 
eee ary 
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The Members of the Empire therefore, are dependent upon 
it, that from their Union they may derive Protection; and they 
are dependent on the Emperor, becauſe in him refides the Ma- 
jeſty of the Empire; in all other Reſpects they are independent 
and free. We wy hence diſcern, that every. thing done againſt 


a Prince wearing the Imperial Crown, is not done againſt the 
Emperor. For ſuch a Prince may have; other Dominions and 
other Titles, and what concern him in reſpect to them does not 
concern him as Emperor; and therefore nothing relating to 
Things or Perſons out of the Empire, can be conſtrued to the 
Prejudice of any Prince or Power of the Empire. 
But to act againſt the Emperor in quality of Head or Chief 
of the Empire, is a Crime againſt the Nature of that Confede - 
racy, which conſtitutes the Empire, and renders the Member 
committing it liable to Puniſhment for ĩt, according to the Laws 


of the Empire. Vet this is no Infringement on the Sovereignty 


of ſuch a Member, becauſe he acquires and enjoys it under the 
Covenant of being true and — to the Empire; and if he con- 
tinues ſo, muſt he ſecure of their Aſſiſtance, which is an Equi- 
valent for the Duty expected from him. 09 2 1; 4.0 
This Account, ſimple and eaſy as it is, of the Relation be- 
tween the States compoſing the ſacred ' Ramiſh Empire, ſuffi- 
—— explains the Reaſonableneſs and Juſtice of proceeding 
againſt any Prince or State of the Empire, wanting in his or its 
Duty, or departing from their Fidelity, by putting them under 
the BAN of the Empire. This at firſt Sight ſeems to wound 
even mortally the Notion of Sovereign Authority in theſe 
Princes; for if Sovereigns, how ſhall they be judged ? But 
when more cloſely examined, this Objection will not appear fo 
weighty. * The Sovereignty of theſe Princes: fprings from that 
Union which conſtitutes the Empire, and therefore this Power 
is neceſſary for the Preſervation of the Empire, ſo that the Sub- 
—— ariſes from the Conſent of theſe Sovereigns, and the 
Puniſhment is ſuitable to this Notion of the Thing; vi. De- 
privation of thoſe Territories which render ſuch Princes Members 
of the Empire. | 6 Nel. J ieh 

It is very true, that there are ſome old Examples of putting 


Perſons to Death for Treaſon againſt Emperors, but this ex- 


tended no farther than Counts of the Empire. It is alſo true 
that Charles V. not only deprived the Elector of Saxony, and 
the Landgrave of Hat, of their Dominions, but alſo paſſed 


Sentence of Death on the former, though he forebore to put it 
in Execution. But this was done, not in the old legal W aYs 
1 5 a y 
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Counts, within their AI ; and by Appeals from them 
| 4 a | um 
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by an Aſſembly of the adjacent States, but by the Aulic Council 
eſtabliſhed by the Emperor Maximilian, and was conſidered as 
one of thoſe Stretches of Power which brought on the ſucceed- 
ing Civil Wars, Ex 

The Deprivation of the Elector Palatine on the Score of 
the War in Bohemia, had ſomething more of Formality in it, 
but ftill was far enough from being legal, or from being 
conſidered as ſuch by the unbiaſſed Pow of the Empire; 
who therefore took the firſt Opportunity of doing the De- 
ſcendent of that Prince Juſtice, by reſtoring him to his Dig-- 
nity and Dominions. 

Since that Time, and indeed in our own, the Electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne have been put under the Ban of the Em- 

ire with far greater Reaſon, and with much more Shew of 

Justice ; and yet the States of the Empire were not ſatisfied, but 
provided by an expreſs Article in the Capitulation of the Emperor 
Charles VI. that no Member of the Empire ſhould be put under 
the Ban without being heard, and without the Opinion and 
Conſent of all the Electors, Princes, and States of the Empire 
firſt had and obtained, &c. Thus it appears clearly, that the 
Ban of the Empire is a Puniſhment founded in the Nature of the 
Government, derogates little or nothing from the Sovereignty 
of Princes, who derive their Sovereignty from and are ſupported 
therein by that Conſtitution, and is now ſo effectually regulated 
as to be no longer liable to Abuſes. | 

The Emperors themſelves are not aboye Law, or free from 
the Danger of feeling its Effects, if they digreſs from their 
Duty. The EleQtors have claimed, and even executed a Right 
of depoſing as well as chooſing Emperors, and the fame Thing 
has been done other, Ways. At preſent we ſee the Capitulations 
are drawn up and ſworn to, in order to prevent ſuch a rigorous 
Method of Proceeding, from whence, how well founded ſoever, 
vaſt Inconveniencies muſt enſue ; but if in Breach of his Capi- 
tulation a German Emperor ſhould attempt to ſubvert the Con- 
ſtitution, there is not the leaſt Doubt that the College of Electors 
have a Right to remonſtrate againſt his Conduct, and if that has 
no Effect (in Conjunction with the Diet) to apply proper Re- 
medies to reſtrain him. ES. 

But after inſiſting ſo long on the ſuperior or 23 
riſdiction, it is very natural to deſcend to the ordinary Tri- 
bunals of Courts of Juſtice. According to the original Con- 
ſtitution of the Empire, there was the greateſt Care imaginable 
taken for the Diſtribution, and Execution .of Juſtice by the. 
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in the Emperor's Courts, before the Count Palatine. When 
the Power however of the Emperors came to decline, this Diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice, which depended entirely thereupon, came to 
be interrupted. This Miſchief was ſoon perceived, but not ſo 
ſoon remedied ; various Attempts indeed were made, but all 
proved partial, moſt of them ineffectual. 

At laſt, the Inconveniencies you ſo many and fo great, 
that the States ſolicited the Help of ſeveral Emperors, for 
conftituting a Court which might anſwer the End propoſed, of 
having Jules impartially adminiſtred in great, as well as in ſmall 
Cauſes. Ferdinand III. abſolutely refuſed his Conſent, but in 
the Reign of his Son Maximilian I. this great Point was ſettled, 
and ſuch a Court erected under the Title of The Imperial 
Chamber, at Forms, in 1495, removed to Spire I 533, and after 
the French had barbarouſly ruined the Palatinate, to Wetrzler in 
1696. The Members of this great Court of Juſtice were, a 
Judge of the Chamber, four Preſidents, and fifty Aſſeſſors; but 
in 1719, this Number was leſſened by one half, and theſe are 
to be part Proteſtants, part Papiſts. 

The Reaſon why the Emperors were averſe to the forming 
ſo neceſſary a Tribunal, was, becauſe they had always Hopes of 
recovering this loſt Flower of their Prerogative, by — all 
Cauſes in the laſt Reſort before a Tribunal of their own ap- 
pointing, whereas the Emperor names only the Judge and Pre- 
ſidents of the Imperial Chamber. What former Emperors had 
endeavoured in vain by Authority, Maximilian obtained by Po- 
licy. He foreſaw that the large Expence of the Imperial Chamber, 
which fell entirely on the States of the Empire, would make 
them unattentive to their new Tribunal; and ſo it fell out. 
They knew the Importance of it, they ſtruggled to obtain it, 
but they neglected its Support. 45 

The wiſe Emperor, to provide for the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, at ſuch Times as theſe Accidents kept the Imperial 
Chamber cloſe, revived his Aulic Council; and to ſhew his 
Moderation, deſired the States to add to the Number of Aſſeſ- 
ſors eight, though the Emperor allows Salaries to them all. B 
this Means he drew all the Cauſes before his own Tribunal, 
by keeping it ever open, and the Seats well filled; and by. 
Wing _ to (ee the Sentences. pronounced, duly and ſpeedi- 
y executed. b n e 430 Antonia 
The Princes and States of the Empire quickly ſaw their Er- 
ror, and that the Emperor had made uſe of their Negligence to 
ſecure what, if they had not loſt their Opportunity, muſt have 
always depended upon them. They did not fail to remonſtrate 
and expoſtulate on this Subject, and to repreſent it as — In- 

ringe- 
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fringement on the Germanick Conſtitution, by which the Inpe- 
rial Chamber ought not only to be the ſupreme, but the ſole 
Tribunal of that Kind. 5 

To this, however, the Emperor returned very plaufible An- 
ſwers. He obſerved, that in erecting the Imperial Chamber 
he had complied with the Deſires of the States; and by eſta- 
bliſhing the Aulic Council, he had provided for the conſtant Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice ; he inſiſted that he had performed his 
Duty in both Reſpects, that he was not at all accountable for 
the Want of Judges in one Court, and that he deſerved 
Thanks for the Pains he took to ſupply the Deficiency of 
one Tribunal by the other. | | 

After all theſe Diſputes therefore, theſe two ſupreme Courts 


| ſubſiſt, and that too in ſome Meaſure with equal Authority; 


for which firſt poſſeſſes a Cauſe, thereby retains it; but forme 


Points, ſuch as the reſerved Rights of the Emperor, belong to 


the Aulic Council, but both receive Appeals from inferior Ju- 
riſdictions, and decide dubious Titles. The Sentences in both 
Courts are ſubject to a Reviſion, and in Caſe of Injuſtice there 
ay be a Complaint made to the Diet. | 

pr this Circumſtance alone, theſe Tribunals differ, viz. that 
the Imperial Chamber ſubſiſts during a Vacancy of the Throne, 
when Juſtice is done in the Name of the Vicars of the Em- 
pire ; but the Aulic Council is immediately diſſolved by the Death 
of the Emperor, and a new one cannot be named till an Ent- 
peror is elected. ; 


But before we part with this Subject, it may not be amiſs fo. 


ſay ſomewhat more particularly of this Aulic Council, which 
conſiſts of a Preſident, a Vice Preſident, and ſeventeen Aſſeſ- 
ſors, of whom ſix are Proteſtants; the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Empire hath alſo a Right to a Seat therein, and all the Decrees 
iſſuing from hence, paſs through his Hands, and are directed by 
him to thoſe who are to put them in Execution. It is by the 
great Weight and extenſive Influence of this Court, that the 
Emperors are enabled to make their Authority more felt than 


one would imagine was poſſible, conſidering the Conſtitution 


of the Germanic Body, and the Stipulations about this Matter 
in the Treaty of Oſnaburgh. 
The Papiſts and Proteſtants both complain of the too great 
Authority of this Tribunal, and the latter, with too much 
Reaſon, of its Partiality; but hitherto they have not been 
able to agree upon the Means of repreſſing or reftraining it 
within Bounds, and thereby reſtoring to the true Court of 
the Empire, viz. the Imperial Chamber, its original and legal 
Jur iſdiction. 8 
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But if the Princes and States have an Intereſt one Way, 
the Emperor has no leſs viſibly an Intereſt the other; for 

Virtue of Appeals from the Tribunals of other Princes, he finds 
Means to draw out of it a kind of coercive Authority. We 


are however to obſerve, that the Electors, and even ſome other 


Princes of the Empire, ſuch as the Archdukes of Auſtria and 


the Dukes of Saxony, are exempted from this Dependence 3 


that is to ſay, their Subjects have no Right at all to thoſe Ap- 
peals : Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes in like Manner are exempted, and 
ſo are Criminal Cauſes, becauſe of the many Inconveniencies 
and Delays that muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch Appeals in both. 
By this Court, and the Exerciſe of his reſerved Rights, the 
Emperor's Power appears, and by a dextrous Uſe of them he 
avails himſelf of his nds, notwithſtanding all the Reſtric- 
tions by which it is bounded. By reſerved Rights, are meant 
the Prerogatives annexed to the Imperial Dignity, and are 
chiefly theſe, viz. Granting to all the Princes the Inveſtiture 
of their Dominions, which has been explained ; conferring 
Titles, ſuch as Princes and Counts of the Empire, making Ci- 
ties, founding Univerſities, granting Fairs, and other ſuch 
like Advantages ; in giving Diſpenſations with reſpect to Age, 
that Princes may the ſooner come to govern their own Domi- 
nions, without waiting the Cloſe of tedious Minorities, which 
are always deſtructive; in deciding Diſputes about Rank and 
Precedency, and granting for once only a vacant Seat in ev 
Chapter of the Empire, which is ſtiled the Right of Prime 


Preces, and is equivalent to the Prerogative of the Primacy call- 


ed an Option. 


In none of theſe Points however he is abſolutely at Liberty; 
for as to Fiefs, he is bound to beſtow Inveſtitures as the Laws 
direct; as to Titles, he promiſes to beſtow them only on wor- 
thy Perſons, and who have Eſtates ſufficient to ſupport them; 
and when beſtowed, they only give Name and Reſpect. To 
acquire Power and Privileges, theſe Princes and Counts, after 


their Creation by the Emperor, muſt have the Conſent of their 


reſpective Bodies, in order to be admitted to fit and vote; yet 
ſome L[itles are of great Conſequence, as for Inſtance, -en- 
nobling Ladies that are inferior by Birth to Princes, who incline 
to eſpouſe them, and thereby legitimating their Deſcendents ; 
who otherwiſe, on account of that Inequality of Birth, are con- 
ſidered as incapable of Succeſſion. In Caſes of Minority, no 


Wrong muſt be done to the natural Guardian of the Prince, and 


in all the other Caſes many Cautions are to be uſed ; notwith- 
ſtanding all which, ſuch are the Politicks of this Court, that, 
theſe Imperial Prerogatives are attended with many, and thoſe 
toe very conſiderable Advantages. 


After 
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After reviewing ſeparately the Powers of the Emperor and 
Princes of the Empire, we are next to regard them as acting 
conjunctly in the Diets, or Aſſemblies of the States of the 
Empire, where the Germanick Body appears in its full Luſtre, 
and in which the Legiſlative Power of the Empire reſides. It 
would be needleſs to detain the Reader with an Account of 
the Differences between the ancient and modern Diets, as the 
Diet is now become neceſſary and perpetual, this that now 
ſubſiſts having fat ſince 1653; neither is it requiſite to dwell 
on the Manner of convoking and opening this Aſſembly, as 
theſe are not at all like to occur in our Days; and therefore 
let us content ourſelves with obſerving, that every Prince 


and State, every Prelate, Count, and free City of the Empire, 
has a Right to a Seat in this Diet, which the Princes Ball | 


before Inveſtiture, the Prelates before they receive their B 
and the Guardians of young Princes during the Minority of 
their Wards. 1 | | 
The Emperor, when preſent at the Place where the Diet is 
held (uſually at Ratiſbon, but may be held in any City of the 
Empire) preſides there in Perſon ; when abſent, he does fo 
virtually by his Commiſlary, or firſt Commiſſioner, who, lays 
before the Aſſembly whatever he. receives Orders from his 
Maſter to propoſe, which is done by the Communication of 
what is called the Commiſſorial Decree. 
The Director, or as we would phraſe it, the Speaker of the 
Diet, is the Elector of Mentz, in Quality of Chancellor of the 
Empire ; and therefore he has a W there, to which all 
Things are addreſſed that are to come before the Diet; and 
theſe are made known and publiſned by the Secretary of the 
Elector of Mentz reading the Papers, which are to be commu- 
nicated to the Secretaries of the other Miniſters of the States 
at the Diet; and this is what they call per Difaturam, whence 
the Expreſſion of tranſmitting Memorials or other Papers of 
State to the Dictature of the Empire. 8 1 
It is common in all the Accounts we have of the Debates in 
the German Diets, to find Mention made of ſeveral Colleges; 
and this makes it proper to take Notice, that the Diet or ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the States is conſidered as divided into or 
forming three diſtin& Colleges, each of which has its parti- 
cular Diretor. The firſt is that of the Electors, in which 
the Elector of Mentz directs, not in Quality of Chancel- 
lor of the Empire, but as being the firſt Elector, or as ſome 
phraſe it, Dean of the College. | | 1 
- The ſecond is ſtiled the College of Princes, in which ſit 
not only the ſpiritual and ** Princes of 3 
. 3 0 
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the Prelates alſo, who are not conſidered as Princes, and the 
Counts of the Empire; but with reſpect to their Votes, there 
is a wide Difference; for the Princes ſpiritual and temporal, vote 
diſtinctly, that is, each of them has a ſingle Vote; but the Pre- 
lates and Counts vote by Benches, each of thoſe Benches having 
only one Vote. | e | | 

The Prelates are divided into two Benches, viz. of the Rhine 
and $wabia ; but the Counts into four, of the Yeteraw, Swa- 
Bia, Franconia, and W:/tphalia. Neither theſe Counts, nor their 
Miniſter, attend at the Diet; they content themſelves with 
ſending a Miniſter for each Bench to maintain their Rights, and 
to give their Suffrages when demanded. The Archduke of Au- 
Aria, and the Archbiſhop of Saltzburgh, are Directors of the 
College of Princes, and officiate alternately as the Subjects of 
their Deliberations fall out ; and it is for this Reaſon the Arch- 
duke of Auſtria's Minifter fits on the Right-hand Bench amongſt 
the ſpiritual Princes. | 1 

The third College is that of the free Cities of the Empire; 
and the Director of that College is the Miniſter of the City, in 
which the Diet happens to ſit. The two former Colleges are 
ſtiled Superiour; and indeed, as we ſhall preſently ſhew, they 
are in Effect the Diet. | 1 
In all theſe Colleges the Sentiment of the Majority is con- 
fidered as that of the Body, except in ſome particular Caſes regu- 
lated by the Treaty of Oſnaburgh, in which the Conſent of the 
whole is ſtill necſlary ele are, whatever concerns Religion, 
what relates to the Empire as a collective Body; and in a Caſe 
in which all the Papiſts are on one Side, and all the Proteſtants 
on 'the other ; for here, as in many other Inſtances, this, how- 
ever unequal the Number of Voices may be, is notwithſtand- 
ing looked on as an even Diviſion. The Affair of Contribu- 
tions was propoſed to have been added to theſe Caſes, but was 
referred to the Diet, where it has never been ſettled, and fo is 
much in the ſame State as if it had been actually declared one of 
thoſe Caſes. . . 

When any Point comes before the Diet, it is firſt delibe - 
rated and debated in the College of Electors, next in that of 
Princes: If theſe Colleges differ, they endeavour to reconcile 
them by a kind of Free Conferences, at which only the . Direc- 
tors aſſiſt, with ſuch as the Colleges think fit to name in Con- 
junction with them. When by theſe Conferences the Colleges 
are brought to a Concurrence, then their joint Opinion is 
ſigniſied to the third College, and they are invited to accede 
to it; but if they do not, the former is digeſted and engroſſed 
in the Chancery, and delivered to the Emperor's 8 
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with the Title of the Opinion of the Empire; only Mention 
is made at the Cloſe of it, what was the Opinion of the third 
College. 1 e 
| Kk E been a Point debated with great Warmth, vrhether ac- 
cording to the Germanick Conſtitution, the Opinion of the Ma- 
jority of the Colleges be properly the Sentiments of the Empire; 
a Queſtion of Importance, no doubt, and therefore not like to 
be decided before the Greet Kalends, but in the mean time 
Practice is as we have ſtated it. TSS, 

After the Ceremonies before mentioned, this Opinion of the 
Colleges is tranſmitted to his Imperial Majeſty, who gives it his 
Approbation, and then it is publiſhed in his Name, as a Re- 
ſalutian of the Empire, the States are exhorted to obey it, and 
all the Tribunals in the Empire are directed to conſider it as 
ſuch. | 

But after all that has been ſaid, th Matter will yet remain 
in ſome meaſure obſcure, if we do not explain the Subjects that 
come in this Manner before the Diet. In the firſt place the 
Diet makes Laws, explains Laws, and decides ambiguous Cafes; 
and therefore whenever the Aulic Council preſumes to do this, 
they conſider it as a real and dangerous Infringement ; next they 
are to be conſulted in making War, in which the E can 
do nothing without them, even though it ſhould be attended 
with Circumſtances that ever ſo manifeſtly concern the Em- 


p When War is declared, the Diet appoints the Field-Marſhal 
who is to command the Army, and aſſigns him alfo a Council 
of War; nay, after War is declared, in any Caſe but for the 
Defence of the Empire, any Prince may notwithſtanding, re- 
main neuter z as the Elector of Bavaria did in 1672, when the 
Empire: entered into a War to fave the Dutch, and in the laſt 
War occaſioned by the Election of the preſent King of Po- 
land. The Diet likewiſe ſettles the Expences of — 
ment; and the Quota which each Prince or State is rated at, is 
ſtiled his Contingent; theſe are governed by old Precedents, and 
the ancient Name of Roman Months is ſtill in uſe, becauſe of 
old theſe Subſidies were commonly given. either to enable the 
Emperor to make War in Maly, or for his Journey to Rome to be 
crowned. | r | | 
. Laſtly, the Diet enters into and makes Alliances with 
oreign Princes, which are however commonly negotiated 
by the Emperor, who is empowered for that Purpoſe, and in 
the End, the Treaty fo concluded is ratified by the Empire; 
and hence ariſe Wars, in which the Empire is obliged to take 
Part, tho' not attacked; on Q ſcore likewiſe Foreign Princes 
. 4 have 
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have their Miniſters at the Diet, though the Empire ſends no 
Ambaſſadors. , | 8 

But in moſt of the Congreſſes for bringing about a Peace, 
where the Empire has joined in a War, ſome Regard has 
been had to her Interpoſition; as at Nimeguen, where the Im- 
perial Miniſters had Powers from the Empire; at Ryſwick 
they named a ſpecial Commiſſion; they ſent Deputies on the 
ſame Account to the Hague, when during the laſt general 
War Conferences were held there about Peace; they have 
alſo had ſome Share ſince in the Approbation of the Treaties 
of Baden and Vienna. 
The Truth however is, and our Duty obliges us to ſpeak it, 
that they have been exceedingly ill-uſed in all theſe Caſes, the 
Emperor making whatever Terms for them he pleaſed, and on- 
ly uſing their Authority go ratify them. This we may look 
upon (and juſtly) as the Cauſe of that Languor and Inactivity of 
the Diet, in regard to whatever has ſo much as a diſtant Rela- 
tion to War ; for the States of the Empire knowing, as they 
very well do, that they have nothing to hope and all things to 
fear from a War, are unwilling to enter into it, and being em- 
barked act but heavily from the ſame Notion, which however 
unreaſonable, is after all but natural. 5570 
The Peace of Neſiphalia gave Riſe to the preſent Diet, 
and eſtabliſhed the Germanick Conſtitution; but the Diet paid 
dearly for the Advantages ſhe gained, by conſenting to yield 
ſuch fine Provinces as ſhe did to France and Sweden by that 
Treaty ; yet in all ſucceeding Treaties ſhe has had much worſe 
Luck, as loſing in each, and getting nothing by all of them. 
We need not wonder therefore if the States of the Empire are 
not ſuddenly rouzed, ſince both Reaſon and Experience teach 
them, that while they can keep out of a War, they can loſe 
nothing, of which, whatever its Succeſs be, they can never be 
ſur any other way. Gal oth x 

The great and powerful Princes of the Empire may, like 
other great Princes, be drawn to engage in Alliances and 
Wars by their Intereſts and private Views, and will then 
act with Vigour and Spirit as other Princes do, and upon 
the ſame Motives of Gain and Advantage, having their own 
Miniſters at every Congreſs to manage their Concerns ; but 
the Germanict Body being ſo circumſtanced as to be able to 
reap no Profit from ſuch Negotiations, even at the moſt fa- 
vourable Conjunctures, but on the contrary, being often called 
upon and expected to make Satisfaction for what is given by 
Treaties to other Powers, we need not at all wonder at their 

ut 
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But to proceed: There is nothing in reference to the Ger 
manick Body, that deſerves more Attention than their reli- 
gious Diſtinctions, becauſe theſe really divide the States as it 
were into two diſtin Bodies, with different, and in ſome Caſes 
even oppoſite Intereſts. All the World knows, that Luther 
began to preach the Doctrines of the Reformation firſt in Ger- 
many, and that his religious Sentiments were quickly embraced, 
not only by great Numbers, but even by the Subjects in general 
of ſeveral — in the Empire. en. hd - Gov 
This having exaſperated the Court of Rome, ſhe left no Stone 
unturn'd to procure the Suppreſſion of this Herefy (as ſhe called 
it) by the ſecular Arm, which naturally induced the Proteſtants. 
to make uſe of the ſame Method for the Defence of themſelves 
and the Freedom of their Conſciences. Hence aroſe the League 
of Smalcald in 1530, at the Head of which were the Elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Heſſe. 8 
We have in the foregoing Article given the Hiſtory of this 
and the ſucceeding Wars on the Score of Religion, and ſhewn 
how little the Elector of Saxony got by trimming between the 
Proteſtants and the Emperor, and how near the latter was ſub- 
verting the Reformation in Germany, as effectually as in Bohe- 
mia, and therefore we need not dwell upon it here. a 
It was the Treaty of Meſiphalia that, as it ſettled all other 
| Diſputes, adjuſted this alſo, and put it in the Power of the 
People of Germany, of both Religions, to live quietly, as 
good Chriſtians and good Subjects. But as theſe Stipulations 
could not have been long maintained, if ſome Method had not 
been found for the Proteſtants to meet, and take Meaſures in a 
Body for their own Preſervation ; ſo the fundamental Laws of 
the Empire having once authorized this,, the Method was not 
long undiſcovered. | | 
- In the firſt Diet held at Ratiſbon 1653, after the Concluſion 
of that Peace, the Proteſtant Princes and States reſolved. to en- 
ter into a cloſe Conjunction with each other for their mu- 
tual Support ; and as no Body can a& without a Head, they 
- unanimouſly conferred that Honour upon the Elector of Saxony, 
at the Houſe of whoſe Miniſter their Conferences have been 
ever ſince held; and from this Conjunction or Confederacy 
ariſes what is called the Evangelic Body, which is the Guar- 
dian and Protectrice of the ' Proteſtant Intereſt in Germany, 
watches over the Laws provided for the Security of Religion, 
and in caſe of Violations, which from the natural Spirit of Po- 
pery are but too frequent, ſets on foot Applications to the Impe- 
rial Throne, and thereby procures Redreſs and Satisfaction. 


One 
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One would have imagined, that when the Elector of Saxony 
quitted the Proteſtant Religion, he ſhould of courſe have loſt 
his Quality of Head of the Evangelic Body; but the contrary 
is the Fact, which the Reader muſt admit is a very ſtrange 
one; but for this, two Reaſons are affigned : Firſt, that the 
Elector of Saxom, confidering the Weight and Influence this 
Character gave him, was unwilling to refign it; and next, 
that the Proteſtants finding his Change of Religion gave Force 
to his Repreſentations in their Favour to thoſe of his own 


Communion, faw no Cauſe to take their Affairs out of 


his Hand, which is however what they may do whenever 


—— fit. I CHEOSTS 
re is, I think, only one Point more that is neceſſary 
for me to conſider, and that is, the Diviſion of the Empire into 


Circles, which in a former Article I ſhewed was a Regulation 


made in the Reign of the Emperor Maximilian, and in this I 
have mentioned the Reaſon of that Diviſion, which was for the 
Sake of adminiftring Juſtice, and took place originally on the 
founding the Imperial Chamber. This Diviſion, which was 
made in 1500, eſtabliſhed only Six, viz. Bavaria, Franconia, 
Swabta, Saxony, the Rhine, and Meſiphalia, which are tilt 
called the ancient Circles. MEFS LOSE Rey Ap 
But the great Princes declining to bring their Dominions 
under the Form of Circles, that Emperor ovzr-reached them, 
and by throwing the Dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria into 
the Circles of 28 and Burgundy, drew in the Electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburgh to follow his Example in the Circle of 
Upper Saxony; and the Elector Palatine and the Eccleſiaſtical 
Electors d the like with reſpect to the Upper Rhine, which 
encreaſed the Number to Ten. ä | 
In cach of theſe Circles there is a DireQor and a Chief, 
the firſt for the Management of Civil, the latter for re- 
gulating Military Affairs; the Directors are fixed and per- 
manent, but the Chiefs or Generals are elected by the Circles. 
It is to the Directors of the reſpective Circles the Imperial 
Chamber commits the Execution of its Decrees, and from 
hence 'we ſee how this Diſtribution comes to be of uſe in 
that of Juſtice, as alſo why the moſt potent Princes were 
leaſt indined to itt. got 
The Circles having many Affairs to manage, hold frequent 
Diets, in which their Directors preſide, and in which they 
take Meaſures for their own Proſperity and Security; and 
as ſometimes theſe cannot be ſo well purſued without the 
Concurrence of their Neighbours, they negotiate with the 
Dicts of other Circles; and when this is done upon any pa. 
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cular Occaſion, or with a View to a certain Point, they 
are ſtiled Confederate Circles; but this being more frequent 
amo the Circles of the Upper and Lower Rhine and 
254 alia, they are from thence denominated Correſponding 

FVcies. Rt po 

Thus in as narrow a Compaſs as it is poſſible, we have 
given the Reader a compleat View of the maſt perplexed; and 
complicated Goyernment, ancient or modern, that ever exiſted, 
and put it entirely in his Power to comprehend whatever is 
advanced in relation to it by any of our Orators or Politicians z 
and therefore we have nothing farther to add, but this Ob- 
ſervation, that however particular Princes may act to promote 
their- Intereſts, the Germanick Body keeps conſtantly in view 
the Maintenance of Publick Liberty, as founded on the Treaty 
of NMeſipbhalia. ® 648 7 * 7 ; 


* 


0 .: % ann} i re. 1 A 
A Succintt View of the Hiftory of the FRENCH 
Nation, fince they have been governed by the Houſe 
of BouRBoN, explaining the Alterations that have 
been made in their Conſtitution, the Progreſs of 
| their Pomer, their Influence and Intereſts, 


1 Memoirs of the two great Houſes of Auftria and 

Bourbon include almoſt all that need be known of the ge- 
neral Hiſtory of Europe, to underſtand perfectly its preſent State 
and Condition, together with the Nature of thoſe political Diſ- 
putes which ' reign at preſent, or which, having diſturbed paſt 
Ages till laid aſleep by ſome happy Expedient, are in Danger of 
awaking again and kindling freſh Confuſions. n DOE 
We have already given the Reader the former Hiſtory, which 
we were ohliged to take pretty high, to make it the more 
evident how the Au/trian Houſe acquired by Policy, Marriages, 
and Accidents, fo extenſive Dominions as ſhe once pofleſſed 3 
how ſhe fixed the Imperial Dignity in herſelf, and how in con- 
ſequence. of her ambitious Projects and their Diſappointments, 
ſhe gave a ſettled Form, a certain Authority, and an immutable 
Security to the Germanick Empire: OO On 

By the Nature of our Plan, we are next led to give as fa- 
tisfactory an Account of France, which conſidering 8 — 

omp 


— * 
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Compaſs we are to do it in, is a very hard Undertaking ; 
but we are engaged and muſt go through; only for the ſake 
of Perſpicuſty it may be proper to ſay a Word or two of 
what we propoſe, and of the Method in which we are to 
proceed. _ $2 | Magn 
As to the firſt, we have three Things in View, viz. ex- 
plaining the Change of the Gallic: Conſtitution from what it 
was, into what it is at preſent; ſhewing the Means by which the 
French have pulled down the Puiſſance of the Auſtrian Houſe, 
and rais d one much more formidable of their own; and 
| exhibiting the true Syſtem of Gallic Policy, Influence, and 
Power, as it ſtands at this Day, and the Chances for and 
againſt. her accompliſhing her great View, or of the King 
and his Minifters, which in deſpotic Governments, is all that 
can be ſtiled the Nation, of being the ſole Directreſs of 
Europe. 

Tt will be allowed, that if we can tolerably accompliſh this, 
we ſhall not _ furniſh the Reader with an entertaining 
and inſtructive Memorial in relation to one of the moſt im- 

rtant Points of Hiſtorical Learning, but alfo give him an 
Inſight into a political Myſtery of the higheſt Conſequence, 
which, like the Popiſh Plot in our own Country, is believed by 
Multitudes and denicd by.Multitudes ; like it, ſubſiſted long 
before it was talked of, and. ſtill ſubſiſts, and is like ſo to do; 
and finally, has ſuch a Tendency to our Debaſement and De- 
ſtruction, that we can be no longer ſafe than while we have 
our Danger in our Eye, and in conſequence of that the Means 
of preventing it in our Thoughts. | 

The only Method of doing this, and keeping within due 
Bounds, is to begin firſt with Facts, and bringing the French 
Hiſtory ſince the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon (which con- 
tains. but four Reigns) into as ſhort a Space as can be; repre- 
1 Juſtice as poſſible the Spirit of each Reign, 
and of every Adminiſtration; marking the conſiderable Acceſ- 
ſions of Power at home, and of Territory abroad; and laſtly, 
ſetting in a clear and full Light the State of France at this Day, 
in to Revenues, Power and Policy. .'. e 
I be Succeſſors of the Emperor Charks the Great, go- 
verned the Kingdom of France for many Generations, from 
A. D. 814, in which that great Prince died, to 4. D. 986, 
when Hugh Capet ſeized the Crown, and had his Right con- 
firmed by the Nobility, Clergy, and People of France, upon 
the Death of Leis V. to the Prejudice of Charles Duke of 
u. a RSG ATM , e zee. Lorrain, 
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Lorrain, who was the undoubted Heir of the Carlavingian 


Lewis IX. a direct Deſcendent from Hugh Capet, and 


who, on account of his various Expeditions againſt the In- 
fidels, obtained the Sirname of St. Lewis, died A. D. 1270, 
and left two Sons, Philip and Robert. The latter eſpouſed Agnes, 


Daughter of John III. Son to Hugh Duke of Burgunty, by 
18 _ 


the Heireſs of Archambault, Signeur de Bourbon. Thi 
ſhip coming thus to Robert Count de Clermont, Son to St. 
Lewis, in right of his Wife's Mother, he thereupon aſſumed 
the Name of Bourbon. wilt 

His Family ſucceeded to the Crown about three hundred 
Years afterwards, on the Murder of Henry III. the laſt Mo- 
narch of the Houſe: of YValois, by James Clement a Jecebin 
Monk, in the Perſon of Henry King of Navarre, who was 
the Ninth in Deſcent from Robert Count of Clermont, and 
whoſe Claim to the Crown was clear, though on account of 
his being a Proteſtant, a great part of his Subjects were in- 
clined to reject him; and on his firſt taking the Title of 
King of France and Navarre, the City of Paris, not content 
with diſowning his Authority, treated him with ſuch Diſre- 
pert and Indignity, as few Princes but himſelf would have 
orgi b 


ven. | 
| He came to the Regal Dignity Augu/t 2d 1 559, in Circum- 
ſtances extremely critical for himſelf and for his Kingdom. The 
Capital City and the greater part of the Provinces, were, in 
the Hands of ſuch as refuſed to acknowledge him, and who, 
to keep the better together, aſſumed the Title of THE LEAGUE, 
ſheltered themſelves under the Authority of the Pope, and were 
ſupported by the Aſſiſtance of Philip II. King of Spain. A 

reat many of thoſe who adheared to him were ſo divided 
— e Reſpect due to Principles of Loyalty, and the 
Care that was requiſite to be had of the Catholick Religion, 
that he could ſcarce confide in them; at the ſame Time his 
Army was but weak, and he had but very little, indeed, ſcarce 


any Revenue. Laſtly, moſt of the great Powers in Chriſtendom 


were averſe to him. 

The Emperor, both from ſpiritual and temporal Motives, 
was againſt him, as being deſirous of weakening the Power 
of France. Spain was his declared Enemy, and even formed 
Pretenſions to the French Succeſſion ; all the Friends and De- 
pendents of the Houſe of Auſtria followed their Examples, as 
others alſo did, on Account of the Excommunication of the 


Pope, whoſe Proſtitution of the Goſpel to ſerve his wicked __ 
Fu ign 
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ſign of extending his own Power, towards which he thought the 
Ruin of France n „was one principal Source of the Trou- 
bles that uſhered in the Reign of Henry IV. | 
On the other hand, that brave and heroick Prince had alſo 
ſome Circumſtances that were not a little in his Favour, - 
and which by his Prudence and military Skill he fo im- 
proved, as to bring his Enemies into fuch a State as forced 
them to ſubmit. The LEAGUE was without a Head, or 
which comes to the ſame Thing, had ſeveral, in regard to 
whom the Sentiments of thoſe who were averſe to Henry 
were divided. | | 

Some ſuppoſing that his being no Catholick, left him no 
Right, were for having Recourſe to the next Prince of his 
Blood, who was a Papiſt; viz. the Cardinal des Bourbon, who 
was at that Time a Prifoner, and whom nevertheleſs they 
proclaimed King, by the Name of Charles X. Others fa- 
voured the Duke de Mayenne, who acted as Chief of the League 
in the Minority of his Nephew the Duke de Guiſe, to whom 
the Herd of Bigots were moſt inclined, and laboured to per- 
ſuade him to ſupplant his Uncle. The King of Spain con- 
fidering his Daughter the Infanta Iſabella, Grand-daughter to 
Henry II. as the neareſt Relation to the deceaſed King 
Henry III. was for having her owned (notwithſtanding the 
Salic Law) Heireſs of the Crown of France ; and in that 
Caſe offered to give her in Marriage to any Prince the States 
ſhould chooſe. 

This Diſtraction of Intereſts divided the Minds, and 
weakened the Forces of the Leaguers exceſſively. Beſides, 
the King was, in point of perſonal Abilities, in all Reſpects, 
very much ſuperior to any of the Faction that oppoſed him. 
Thoſe who ſtuck cloſe to him, eſpecially his old Friends, were 
Men of great Probity and diftinguiſhed Parts; and many of 
them, the braveſt Men, and beſt Officers in France. He had 
ſome Allies alſo owned him in the worſt Situation of Affairs; 
and tho” that alone was a very OT ny (rep 
afterwards affifted him to the utmoſt of their Power; fuch 
as the Queen of England, Elizabeth; the Republick of Ve 
nice; the Proteſtant Princes of Germany; and the States of 
Holland. „ ö EN „ in. 
He found himſelf obliged to raiſe the Siege of Paris, which 
his Predeceffor had formed, and to retire into Normandy, in 
hopes of reducing that Province, and ſecuring a Communi- 
cation with England. The Duke de Mayenne followed, and 
came up with him at a Village called 4rqzes, not 3 from 
0 ieppe, 
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Dieppe, where a Battle enſued, in which the King was 
victorious. He proceeded afterwards into different Parts of 
the Kingdom, and had the good Fortune to reduce them 
either by Force or Compoſition ; and then returned into 
Normandy, where he gained the famous Battle of Jury, and 
defeated the Duke of Jayenne the ſecond Time, who then 
ſued to him for Peace. But the Spaniards entering the King- 
dom, and Pope Gregory XIV. having excommunicated- all 
who paid Obedience to his Majeſty, both Clergy: and Laity ; 
this embroiled Things again, and gave new Hopes to THE 
LEAGUE. 1 o 

The King ſeeing clearly, that his Subjects would never 
univerſally acknowledge and ſubmit to him, while of a dif- 
ferent Religion, took a Reſolution of te di himſelf of the 


Faith of the Church of Rome, which be did 
and the Year following he was with great Solemnity crowned 
at Chartres, the City of Rheims being not at that Time re- 


duced. This Step produced, and very ſpeedily too, all that the | 


King expected from it. 25 5 
Ihe People of Paris, who had been his inveterate Enemies, 
and had ſhewn more Confidence and more Conftancy than 
is uſual in the Paſſions of the Populace, immediately changed 
their Minds, and in ſpite of the Duke de Mayenne, put the King 
into Poſſeſſion of the Capital of his Dominions; and by their 
Example made Way for his becoming Maſter of the whole 
Kingdom, and even of the bittereſt and moſt powerful of his 
Enemies, whom he received to Mercy, and gave them no 
Cauſe to repent their returning to their Duty, and layi 
down their Arms, ſince he made no Diſtinction between his ol 
and new Subjects. | 
But for all this, there wanted not ſome, who prompted by 
the violent and wicked Opinions taught by the Clergy and 
Monks in the Time of the Houy LEAGUE, defired the | 
of the beft Monarch that Generation had ſeen ; amongſt theſe 
one John Chaſtel, the Son of a ſubſtantial Citizen of Paris, 


and himſelf a Boy of nineteen, actually attempted to murder 


that Prince, and aiming a Knife at his Throat, ſtruck him 
in the Mouth with ſuch Force, as to beat out one of his 
Fore-Teeth, for which, by the Judgment of the Parliament 
of Paris, he was torn to Pieces by wild Horſes ; and the 
eſuits, in conſequence of whoſe Doctrine he did it, were 
iſhed for ever; which Edict the King, unhappily for himſelf, 
afterwards retal di. „1 "= 


uly 15th 1593, 
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As the Aſſiſtance of the King of Spain chiefly ſupported the 
LEAGUE; and as King Philip, under Colour of a Zeal for 
Religion, ſtill continued to foment Sedition and Rebellion, Henry 
declared War againſt him, as being better pleaſed to contend with 
an avowed, than with a conceal'd Enemy; with one who was 
obliged to employ his own Forces, than with one who brought 


againſt him none but his own traiterous Subjects. 
This was a very wiſe and right Step, which the King proſe- 


cuted with ſuch Vigour, that King Philip became inclined to a 


Negotiation; and this ended in a Peace between the two 
Crowns, called from the Place where it was ſign'd, the Peace 
of Vervins. 1 | 
With this Treaty, tho' both Parties ſeemed very well 
Pleaſed, yet the Catholick King only diſſembled, continuing 
his Intrigues with the Malecontents in France, and even de- 
bauching ſome, who had the higheſt Obligations to the King, 
from his kind Acceptance of their Duty. Amongſt theſe Mar- 
ſhal Biron was one, from whom King Henry had received many 
Services, in Conſideration of which he pardoned him once, and 
adviſed him to enter into no new Engagement of this kind, for 
fear he might not be diſpoſed to pardon him again. | 
But Biron was ſo blinded with Ambition, and the Hopes of 
becoming an independent Prince by the Help of Spain, that im- 
mediately after he relapſed into the ſame illicit Correſpondence, 


which the King having diſcovered, cauſed him to be brought to 


Juſtice, and by an Arret of Parliament he loſt his Head on the 
laſt Day of Fuly 1602, in the Ba/tile, ſhewing, thro? Guilt, little 
of that Courage in his laſt Moments, for which he had been ſo 
deſervedly famous. | | 10 

This King, who was one of the greateſt Princes of his Age, 
both in the Field and in the Cabinet, was very unfortunate in 
his Family. He was firſt married to Margaret of Valois, Siſter 


to his Predeceſſor Henry III; a Marriage unhappy from its Com- 


mencement, which furniſhed Occaſion for the Maſſacre of Pa- 
ris, one of the blackeſt and moſt barbarous Actions that ever 
deformed any Hiſtory. This Princeſs was not indiſcreet only, 
but even diſſolute in her Conduct, and the King was far enough 
from being faultleſs in his. er 7 
The Dutcheſs of Beaufort was his favourite Miſtreſs, and like 
others in her Condition, was ſo proud of her Infamy, and abuſed 
her Power with ſuch extravagant Inſolence, as made her gene- 
rally hated. Upon her Death the Queen conſented to a Di- 
vorce, which was quickly procured at Rome; and in conſe- 
quence 
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quence of which Henry IV. eſpouſed Mary de Medicis, Dag 
; I 


ter to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany. 


But notwithſtanding the great Inconveniencies that aroſs 


from his former Amour with the Dutcheſs of Beaufort, the King 
had fallen into another with Madam d' Entragues, afterwards 
Marchioneſs de Vernueil, to whom he gave under his Hand a 
Promiſe of Marriage, which afforded the Court of Spain an 
Opportunity of ſetting on foot a new Conſpiracy in France, in 
order to alter the Succeffion, and inſtead of the Dauphin to 
raiſe Czſar Duke de Vendsſme (the King's natural Son by the 
ng before-mentioned) to the Throne, which occafion'd much 

rouble. 4 W 13364 7 - ny 

In reſpect to publick Affairs, Henry was a great and good 
Prince; he loved his Subjects as his Children, promoted Trade, 
and maintained Juſtice throughout his Territories. He was not 
inclined to diſturb or injure his — but rather content 
with his own Dominions ; nay, fo far was he perſuaded, that a 
ſteady and unalterable Ballance of Power was for the common 
Benefit of 14 mg, as in the latter End of his Reign and 
Life to form a Deſign of eſtabliſhing it, and thereby cut of Pre- 


tences for Wars in ſucceeding Times, by Means of a perpetual 


Congreſs. | 4 
In order to this, he thought it requiſite to leſſen the Power 


of the Houſe of Auſtria, oy depriving it of thoſe Dominions | 
j 


acquired without any juſt Title in Itah, which he propoſed to 
have erected into ſeparate Principalities, as moſt conducive to 
a general Peace, and the common Benefit of the Inhabitants: 
But while he meditated theſe great and glorious Projects for the 
Good of Mankind, and had aſſembled in Champagne a nume- 
rous Army, which was on the very Point of marching to put 


them in Execution, a Period was put to his Days and Schemes 


by the Hands of Raivillac, an infamous Aſſaſſin, on the 14th 
of May 1610, in the 57th Year of his Age, and 22d of his 


Reipn. * 5 '* 

L Wee no very good Account of the Cauſe: of this Aſſaſ- 
ſination; and ſome of the moſt eſteemed amongſt the French 
Hiſtorians give us very broad Hints, that it was never throughly 
inquired into; however, various Circumſtances have inclined 
the moſt impartial Judges to ſuſpect, that the Lady before- men- 


tioned had a deep Hand in this Affair, and that the Partizans of 


Spain were far enough from being ignorant of it: At leaſt thus 
much is evident, that his Death could not have happened more 
luckily than it did for that Nation, even if they had, as it is 
ſuggeſted they had, the appointing of it. ee: _ 

| es. is 
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This great Monarch left behind him three Sons and as many 
Daughters, viz. the Dauphin; the Duke of Orlans, who did 
not long ſurvive him; and John Baptiſt Gaſton, then ſtiled Duke 
of agen and after his Brother's Death Duke of Orleans ; Eli- 
zabeth, married to Philip IV. of Spain; Chriſtina, who eſpouſed 
Victor Amadeus Prince of Piedmont, afterwards Duke of Savey; 
and Henrietta Maria, Conſort to Charles I. of Great Britain. 
Henry IV. annexed to the Crown, Bearne, Bigore, together 
with the Counties of Foix and Breſſe, which were his private 
Patrimony. | | : g 
Lei ſucceeded in the ninth Year of his Age, under 
the Tuition of his Mother Mary de Medicis ; and on the 17th 
of October 1610, was with great Solemnity crown'd at Rheims 
by the Cardinal de Foyeuſe. The famous Marquis de Rhoſry, 
at this Time Duke de Sulli, who had managed the Finances in 
the late Reign with fo great Applauſe, reſigned almoſt as ſoon as 
this began; and tho' the Princes of the Blood, and great Lords, 
made very high Profeſſions of Loyalty upon the King's Murder, 
yet the Court quickly fell into great Confuſions. 
= This — part from the 1 - ement of the Queen- 
egent, entirely governed by an Italian Chamber-maid, whoſe 
Name was Eleanor ried and her Huſband Conchino Con- 
chini, whom ſhe had made Marſhal of France, by the Title 
of Marſhal 4 Ancre; and in part alſo from the boundleſs 
Ambition of the-Princes and Grandees, who could not fail of 
laying hold of fo favourable a Conjuncture as a Minority, to 
render themſelves in- a manner abſolute in their reſpeCtive Go- 
vernmentss.. 15 
This bad Behaviour and immoderate Power of theirs, pro- 
duced many and great Inconveniencies to the People, who, tho? 
leſs expoſed than at preſent to the Oppreſſion and Fleecing of 
the Crown-Officers,. were nevertheleſs as much oppreſſed and 
fleeced by thoſe Princes and Lords, who, tho they ſometimes 
mentioned them in their Speeches and Manifeſtos againſt the 
Court, yet never thought of them at any other Time, but com- 
is'd their Differences with the Adminiſtration on private 
and perſonal Conditions, without the ſmalleſt Notice taken of 
the Publick. * P e b 
In this manner things went on till the Vear 1615, when 
the young King eſpouſed the Infanta Anna of Auſtria, at the 
ſame time his Siſter married her Brother Philip IV. By this 
Match the Courage of the Court was ſo much raiſed, that they 
adventured to arreſt the Prince of Conde, who was looked on 
as the Head of the Malecontents, even in the Louure; _ 
| | ow 
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| how bold a Stroke this was accounted at that Time, may appeat 
from hence, that Themines the Capta'n of the Guards who per- 
formed it, was for this Service immediately promoted to the 
Rank of Marſhal of France. _ 1855 
The King was now, in the Eye of the Law, Major, and 
ſuppoſed to have the Direction of Affairs entirely in his own 
Hands; but they were much more fo in thoſe of Marſhal d Ancrez 
and none were ſuffered in the Royal Preſence who were ſuſpect- 
ed of having Capacity enough to talk to their Maſter on | 
Subjects. Yet theſe Precautions did not long avail. There 
was a young Gentleman about the Court, whoſe Name was 
Luynes, who, by his Dexterity in Hunting, was mightily in the 
King's Fayour ; and this Qualification giving the Ducen's Fa- 
yourites no Umbrage, he was allow'd free Acceſs to his Mas 
jeſty, and even permitted to entertain him by his Bedſide, in 
confidence that he would diſcourſe only of Trifles. —_ 
But, as it often falls out, the Politicians quite miſtook theit 
Man. Luynes, inſtead of Horſes and Hounds,. talk'd to the 
King of the Diſtreſſes of the Kingdom, the Diſcontents of the 
Nobility, and his own unworthy Uſage ; all of which he im- 
puted to the Marſhal 4 Ancre, hinting alſo, that as he had ob- 
tained it under one, he might think another Minority the moſt 
convenient thing in the World for ſecuring or perpetuating his 
Greatneſs. - 
The King, who was naturally timorous, needed 
more to drive him into Action, and therefore he reſolved to b 
beforchand with the Marſhal ; with a View to which, Orders 
were ſent by his Favourite Luynes to Vitry Captain of the Guards 
to arreft him, which he performed April 24th 1617, as he en- 
tered the Louvre. ; * 3 
The Marihal ſtepping back, as if he intended to have drawn 
his Sword, received inſtantly three Piſtol Shots into his Breaſt, 
and dying on the Spot, his Corps was afterwards expoſed to the 
Fury of = Populace; his Wife was condemned as a Sorcereſs, 
to have her Head cut off, which was executed in the Place de 
Greve, and Vitry made Marſhal of France, for having ſo tho- 
roughly executed the Commands of his Maſter. 88 
e may from hence date the Adminiſtration of Lewis XII. 
who had hitherto little more than the Title of King; and to. 
ſay the Truth, it was almoſt all he was capable of having; but 
however, he thought Power was as well in the Hands of his 
own, as the Queen-Mother's Favourites ; and therefore threw 
off Reſtraints of that Sort entirely. The Queen-Mother, who 
loved governing, or rather _ oſe who governed her ſhould 
| R 2 | 


govern, 
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govern, was exceedingly diſpleas'd, and in the Year 1615 retired 
with the Duke d. Epernon into Angouleſme, which proved the 
Cauſe, or at leaſt the Pretence, for exciting freſh Diſorders. - 

She was however ew reſtored to the King's Favour, by 
the In ition of the Biſhop of Lugon, whom ſhe had brought 
into his Councils; and whoſe Abilities and matchleſs Ingratitude 
to her who raiſed him, made him ſufficiently known afterwards 
when he obtained the diſtinguiſhed Title of Cardinal Richelieu. 
All this Time Luynes continued the Favourite, obtained the 
Conftable's Staff, and was as powerful, and conſequently as much 
hated, as ever Marſhal 4 Ancre had been. The Biſhop of Lusen, 
as yet only Secretary of State, and who came but ſlowly into 
Credit with the King, contributed not a little to it, by writing, 
or at leaſt cauſing to be written, The Life of the Conſtable Dx 
Luna, a Spaniſh Favourite; in which not only Luynes's Cha- 
racter was very freely treated, but the King himſelf had his 
Picture drawn, and his Temper and Capacity diſplay' d, in Terms 
not at all to his Advantage. 

By theſe Arts, but moſt of all by the Indiſcretion of Luynes 
himſelf, who was ambitious, vain, and inſolent, he ſunk in the 
King's Favour, who only looked for a fair — Ao hum- 
bling him, when Fortune ſecured her Child from falling, by 
cutting the Thread of his Life when he enjoyed as yet the great- 
eſt Plenitude of Power. 7 

It was from this Minifter that the King firſt received that 
Plan which he afterwards ſteadily purſued, for weakening and 
deſtroying the Proteſtant Party in his Dominions ; as long as he 
lived, the Conſtable aſſiſted in the Proſecution of it, and the 
laſt Act of his Life was the Siege of Monfleur, towards the End 
of which he died; but the Notions he had put into the King's 
Head were far from dying with him; and notwithſtanding thoſe 
of the Reformed Religion had great Strength, and continued to 
defend themſelves vigorouſly, yet their Power 2 dimi- 
niſhed, and they were very glad to accept of ſuch Truces as the 
King would grant them, in order to recover themſelves and re- 
cruit their Forces. | 7 

In 1622, the Duke of Rohan, who was one of the 3 
Nobility of that Party, ſubmitted to the King, after his Ma- 
jeſty had taken Montpelier, and reduced the greateſt Part of 
Guenne, His Majeſty then proceeded to Avignon, and exer- 
cifed there all Acts of Sovereignty, which had not been done 
by his Predeceſſors for a long time before, He went from 
lence to Grenoble, and fo to Lyons in the Month of Novem- 
ter following, when the Biſhop of Luzon received * _ 
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dinal's Hat, and was from thenceforward conſidered as Prime 
Miniſter; gaining in a ſhort Time ſuch an Afcendency over 
his Maſter, that the King was more-diſtinguiſhed by being the 
Inſtrument of his Miniſter's Projects, than as the Ruler of ſo 
great a Kingdom. | | 
This Monarch was far from wanting Capacity, or even from 

being indolent, but he had a Weakneſs of Conſtitution, a natu- 
ral Timidity in his Temper, and little or no Education, ſo that 
he was, generally ſpeaking, ſenſible of his Unfitneſs to ſuſtain the 
Weight of Government, and was glad to devolve it upon other 
Men's Shoulders; but then he was apt to grow jealous of their 
Authority, and repine at the Sight of that Grandeur of which: 
S and that too for his own Sake, was the ſole Author and 

auſe. | | | | 1 

Hitherto he had been governed by a Favourite, of very li- 

mited Abilities ; but his new Minifter was a Man of quite ano- 
ther Caſt, He had a Capacity as extenſive as his Miniſtry re- 

uired, and a Spirit capable of ſupplying the Defect of it in his 
Maſter. He laboured all he could to make the King eaſy and 
Fett he indulged his Foibles, and extended his Authority; 
ut in doing this, he never conſidered the Means, whether good 
or bad, or had the leaſt Concern for the Conſequences, whether; 
ſalutary or oppreſſive. * | 4+ 1x 

He poſſeſſed his Maſter with an Opinion that his Govern- 
ment could not be either glorious or ſecure, till he had compaſled: 
three Points. The firſt was, the Suppreſſion of the Proteſtants 
for while they ſubſiſted, and had _ Towns in their Hands, 
he was Maſter of only a Part of his Subjects, and not of his 
whole Kingdom. The ſecond regarded the Princes of the 
Blood, and the great Lords who were entruſted with the Go- 
vernment, who, forgetting that they owed all thoſe Marks of 
Diſtinction to the Favour of the Court, were very apt to pick 
Quarrels with the Miniftry, and to turn the Force in their Hands 
upon their Benefactors. In the third place, he ſhewed the King 
that he could never be Maſter at home, while there was a Power 
ſuperior to his own abroad, more eſpecially if that Power was his 
Neighbour, | 

In ſhort he inſinuated, that ruining the Proteſtants, and 
abaſing the Nobility, were the ſole Means of making the King 
eaſy within his Realm, as reducing the Power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria was a Point abſolutely neceſſary to make room for the 
Gallic Monarchy, and to give it that Credit with the reſt of 
the Powers of Europe, that it merited by its Situation and 
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The King faw this Project in the moſt advantageous Light 


poſſible; for it ſuited exactly his Inclinations, and in 
every reſpect with his manner of thinking. He had been bred 
with: ſtrong; Prejudices againſt thoſe of the Reformed Religion; 
he had very warm Reſentments, from the Uſage he had met 
with from-his Grandees ; and he had . to deſire 
that his Reign ſhould be ſignalized by Victories and Conqueſts, 
He came therefore very readily into the Propoſals made by the 
Cardinal; and conceiving rightly enough of his own Want of 
and of the bold, enterpriaing, and yet folid Genius 
of his Miniſter, he reſolved to put the Execution of his Plan 
entirely into his Hands, and to give him all the Aſſiſtance his 
Authority could ſupply, for bringing it in every reſpect to full 
Perfection. | | ; | 
He began with the Proteſtants, and the manner in which he 
treated them was ſuch, that they ſaw plainly enough what the 
had to expect; and therefore exerted themſelves to the atmo 
for their own Protection and Preſervation: They knew 
had a Title to their Privileges by the Laws, and when Force 
was made uſe of to overturn thoſe. Privileges, they thought it 
both reaſonable and juſt to have recourſe to the ſame Method for 
their. Defence. — OE 1 
Io render this more effectual, they found it neceſſary to ap- 
1 their Neighbours of the ſame Religion for Aſ- 
ce, which was promiſed them by King Charles I. of Great 
Britain, though he married his moſt Chriffian Majeſty's Siſter. 
The French King perſiſted however, in the Reſolution to exe- 
cute his, or rather the Cardinal's Scheme; and accordingly laid 
Siege to Rochelle, one of the ſtrongeſt Places in the Hands of the 
Proteſtants, and a very convenient Port, by which, ſo long as 
it continued in their „they might always receive Succours 
from England. . n | | 
This Siege laſted a whole Year, in which Time the Englih 
made two fruitleſs Attempts to relieve it; and the Place was at 
laſt taken by a Contrivance of the Cardinal's, who commanded 
the King's Army in Chief, and had two Lieutenant-Generals 
acting under him; for he found means to run a Dyke acroſs the 
Cans] al, by which they received Provifions and Succours, tho' 
with infinite Labour, Expence and Trouble ; and theſe being 
intercepted, the Inhabitants were forced to ſurrender, and ſub- 
mit themſelves to the _ Mercy, who entered the Place in 
Triumph November 1, 1628. hen 
By this Blow, the Proteſtants in France were brought ſo 
low, that many of their great Men were obliged to quit the 
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Kingdom; and ſome, deſpairing of their Cauſe, thought it beſt 
to embrace the prevailing Religion. Vet it was not Judged ex- 
pedient to proceed in this Matter with Violence, the Cardinal 
pretending the War was not carried on fo much to make them 
good Catholicks as good Subjects; but he very well knew that 
when once their Power was gone, the Religion of the King and 
Court muſt-by Degrees prevail. i | 
The King was deſirous that his Brother ſhould marry the 
Princefs de Mompenſier, who was of the Blood Royal, and a very 
rich Heireſs; but Monſieur, fo the King's Brother is ſtiled in 
France, diſliked the Match, and was rather inclined to marry 
ſome Foreign Princeſs ; upon which, the Cardinal cauſed Mar- 
ſhal 7Ornano, and the Count de Chalais, whom he ſuſpected to 
have given that Prince this Advice, to be arreſted; the latter was 
foon 9 to his Trial before a Court contrived for that Pur- 
ofe, in which Faculty the Cardinal excelled, was condemned 
y them to loſe his Head, and loft it accordingly ; and it is 
poſed the former would have ſhared the fame Fate if he had nc 
died in Prifon. AT” HOWS r 
The Duke of Orl:ans was at firſt very angry, and ſhewed great 
Reſentment at the Uſage his Friends had met with; but at laſt 
he thought fit to fall into the Cardinal's Scheme, and married 
the Princeſs that had been judged fit for him. By this Step the 
Cardinal ſhewed what the great Lords of the Kingdom were to 
expect, when he made fo little Ceremony of humbling the 
= Prince of the Blood, and the preſumptive Heir of the 
wn. | 15 AS 5 
A War breaking out in Hab, the Cardinal went thither in 
Perſon, commanded the King's Armies in Chief, and the Mar- 
ſhals Crequr, De la Force, and Schomberg, acted under him; it 
is ſaid He had in View the marching into the Neighbourhood of 
Rome, in Cafe the Pope, who was then ſick, had died, in order 
to have forced the Cardinals aſſembled in Conclave, to advance 
him to that Dignity. 1 | 5 
In the mean time a powerful Party was formed at Court 
againſt the Miniſter, of which the W was the Head; the 
Nearfhal de Marillac, his Brother the Keeper of the Seals, the 
Cardinal d Berulle, the Duke de Bellegarde, and the Marſhal de 
Bafompiere, were the principal Perſons concerned. The 
King was at this Time ſick at Lyons, and in a Council held by 
theſe great Men, ſeveral Methods were propoſed of treating 
the Cardinal under the new Reign; but the King recovered, 
and the Miniſter having exact Information of every Man's 
Sentiments, to ſhew the ful Extent of his Power, and a the 
8 | RE i 1217 I 
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ſame time and in the ſame Proportion of his Reſentment, pu- 
niſhed every one of them according to his Vote at that Council. 
The Marſhal de Marillac he put to Death, the Keeper of the 
Seals loſt both his Place and his Eſtate, the Cardinal de Berulle died 
of Poiſon or Grief, the Duke de Bellegarde was removed from 
Court, and Marſhal oy porn impriſoned in the Baſtile. This 
offended the Queen-Mother highly; but the King was ſo far 
from ſhewing any Concern for her Reſentment, that he ſent 
her Orders to retire to her Houſe ; upon which ſhe withdrew in 
Diſcontent, and went ſoon after out of the Kingdom, carrying 
her favourite Son the Duke of Orleans with her.. 
It was not long before this produced an Inſurrection, at the 
Head of which, were the Dukes de Bouillon and Montmorency; 
but their Forces were defeated at Caſtelnaudari, and. the latter 
taken Priſoner, The King then offered his Brother his Pardon 
for what was paſt, but he inſiſted upon the Pardon of the Duke, 
which was poſitively refuſed. And he was ſoon after brought to 
Thoulouſe, where he was condemned. for High Treaſon, and the 
30th of September 1632, loſt his Head publickly upon the Scaf- 
fold, tho' he was the laſt of his Family, which was looked upon 
as the beſt in Fance. 0 
Upon this the Duke de Bowillon thought proper to withdraw 
into Germany; and the Queen-Mother, and the Duke of Orleans, 
vho had returned again to Court, retired into the Low. Countries, 
and put themſelves under the Protection of the Court of Spain. 
J have thrown all theſe Facts together, that the Reader may the 
better perceive with what inflexible Steadineſs the Cardinal pro- 
ſecuted the ſecond Part of his Plan. 3 
We are next to conſider the Methods by which the laſt Part 
of his great Project was carried on; and with Regard to 
this, we are to obſerve, that the Cardinal perceiving the great 
ue Situation of France gave him of acting at once 
againſt both Branches of the Houſe of Auſtria, continued to 
embarraſs Spain by a War in [taly, in which ſeveral, of the 
little Princes in that Country were at all Times ready to 
offer their Services to France; and on the other hand he found 
Means to diſtreſs the Emperor by ſupporting the Proteſtants 
in Germany, and calling in the Kine of Sweden, to their Aſ- 
— at the ſame time that he was deſtroying them in 
rance. | F | 
But all this could not be done without maintaining a con- 
ſiderable Force, and acting on many Sides at once, which 
none of the former Kings of France had been able to do; but 
the Cardinal found Ways and Means to keep up numerous 
Armies, commanded by Officers entirely depending ** the 
a Ring, 
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King, or rather upon himſelf, which at the fame time that they 
aer inſt the Enemies Abroad, kept the Diſcontented in 
Awe lms 

_ Thus in 9 when the King declared War againſt Spain, 
after acting againſt that Crown for ſeveral Years together, un- 
der Pretones of aſſiſting his Allies, he was obliged to have five 
Armies in the Field, w_ in the Low Countries, another in 
Germany, a Third in Traly, a Fourth in Franche Comte, and a 
Fifth in Rouſſillon, beſides 1 two Fleets, one under the Command 
8 Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and another under ſeveral 

cers. 

It is very true, that theſe Fleets were far from being conſidera- 
ble; but however, it is rather wonderful that he had any Fleets, 
than that they were ſmall ; for, in fact, his Father had not fo 
much as a Ship of War. But the Cardinal was the great Spring 
and Manager of all; he commanded the Armies of France, when 
it was neceſſary, with the Power of Conſtable ; and he aſſumed 
the entire Direction of Naval Aﬀaits, with the Title of Grand- 
Maſter in Chief, and Sur-Intendant-General of the Navigation 
and Commerce of France. 

As he had thus, under one Title or 1 the whole Power 
of the 72 om in his Hands, he was the firſt that ſnewed the 
mighty Reſources of France; and partly by Force, partly by 
love ſometimes by the Help of numerous Armies, but more 

quently by ſilent Intrigues, he ſo diſtreſſed and weakened both 

the Emperor and the King of de War, that they ſaw they were in 
no Condition of continuing the ; and at the ſame time 
found themſelves at a Loſs — to extricate themſelves by a ſafe 
and honourable Peace. ; 

In former Times they had been able to create Diverſions in 
re, by aſſiſting ſuch Lords as were diſcontented with the 

. they * —5 the ſame Method now, but not with their 
uſual Succeſs ; For in the Year 1641, the Count de Soiſſons, a 
5 of the Blood, and a moſt inveterate Enemy to the Candi 

nal, loſt his Life in the Battle oſ Sedan, after he had obtained 
the Victory ory; and it is thought was aſſaſſinated by a Perſon em- 
Pojet to that Purpoſe by the Cardinal. 

Duke de — 9 00 who was alſo engaged in this Affair, 
retired into the ſtrong Fortreſs of Sedan, of which he was So- 
vereign, and which in n thoſe Da s was looked upon as impregna- 
3. yet ſcarce thinking himſelf in Safety there, upon the King's 
Approach he THE out, and threw himſelf at his Feet, by which 
Na he r at Li T * MP # * a well timed but 
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But the Cardinal practiſed this Method with ſuch Succeſs, in 
Favour of France, as not only produced immediate and impor- 
tant Effects, but ſuch alſo as for ever weakened the Power of 
both thaſe Potentates. Thus, on the Part of Spain, Catalonia 
was eng to revolt, which drew the entire Attention of the 
„ iniſtry on that Side, and ſo made way for the Houfe 
df Braganga to mount the Throne of Portugal, and maintain 
_ = „„ = ky * w | : I 
In Germany, b ringing many Princes into a cloſe 
againſt the Emperor, his own moſt able and ſucceſsful 
General, Count Walleſtein, afterwards Duke of Friedland, was 
debauched from his Obedience, and encouraged to think of ren- 
dering himfelf Maſter of his native Country of Bohemia. And 


. fo many Adventurers at the Head of mercenary Armies were fup- 


3 by France in the Empire, that the Chief of it knew not 
io to act; and all the Members of the Germanick found 
themſelves obliged to let France dictate the Ferms of Peace, 
which were the ſole Contrivance of this Cardinal, tho' it was not 
till after his Demiſe, that this fubtil Scheme of his was executed 
in its full Extent by his Succeſſor Cardinal Mazarin. 
The Part that Byitain might have taken in ſuch a bufy Scene, 
was doubtful ; and therefore, by way of Prevention, or Precau- 
tion, the Scots were ſtirred up againſt King Charles I. and -en- 
couraged (to revenge the Succours he had given the Rochellers) 
to demand the Protection of France againſt their natural Prince. 
This Humour fpreading Southward, produced the Civil War, 
in which the Cardinal held Intelligence with both Parties (that 
is, in the Beginning) and by infinuating evil Impreffions of one 
Side to the other, prevented all Poſſibility of Reconciliation, 
which brought on the End. 3 | 
In Ttaly and in Helland, the fame Methods were purſued ; 
and the mighty Honours paid by the French Ambaſſadors to 
the then Prince of Orange, were calculated to kindle thoſe 
Jealouſies and Heart-burnings, that were very near ſubverting 
that Commonwealth. By Arts like theſe, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu in a very ſhort Space of Time intirely changed the Face 
of Things; and from overgrown Power, unreaſonable In- 
fluence, and a kind of univetſal Monarchy, reduced the Houſe 
of Auſtria to extreme Weakneſs on one Side, and to a very 
limited Authority on the other, drew over many of its Allies, 
and frighted the reſt from ſhewing any Affection towards that 
Family. So that we may from hence diſcern what vaſt Defigns 
one reſtleſs and able Genius can effect, when it has its full 
Scope and fit Matter to work upon, which was preciſely this 
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- Theſe mighty Things performed for the Service of the French 
Monarchy, 2 1— the Power of the King, though 
they raiſed Cardinal Richelieu in the Opinion and Efteem of his 
Maſter, yet were they very far from gaining his Affection. We 
have already given the Reader his Character, and from thence it 
will appear that he was incapable of loving any thing, from the 
natural Timidity of his Temper ; which prompting him to part 
with his Authority for the Support of his Government, - at the 
ſame time inclined him to be extremely jealous and ſuſpieious 
of thoſe to whom he parted with it, though they managed it ever 
ſo muchto his Advantage. | en 
--He had been governed in his Minority, and for ſome Years 
after, by the Queen his Mother, whom he treated in the re- 
maining Part of his Reign with — Rigour, not to call it In- 
humanity, He made Uſe of his Favourite the Conſtable Luynes 
to humble all that had been attached to his Mother, yet he 
conceived ſuch Envy and Hatred towards him, as was ab- 
ſolutely unbecoming a Prince; for he was wont to 3 
that his Palace was not big enough to hold two Kings. 
when the Engliſb Ambaſſador went to confer with the Con- 
ſtable, who acted as Prime Minifter, he faid to them that 
were about him, The Ambaſſador is gone to take his Audience 
4 the King Luynes. 4 when the Conſtable came into 

is Preſence, with many of the Nobility about him, he ſhewed 
his Uneaſmeſs, and the Weakneſs of his Temper ſtill more, 
— rn to ſome that were near him, Here comes the 

ourt ! | | 

He was afraid of the Biſhop of Lagor's Abilities, becauſe he 

believed him devoted to his Mother, and on that Account re- 
moved him once from his Council; but when he perceived his 
Ambition was ſo great, as to extinguiſh all Sentiments of Gra- 
titude for the Princeſs who had raiſed him, he honoured him 
with his intire Confidence, procured him a Hat from Rome, and 
made him as abſolute both in Church and State, as it was poſlt- 
bl fer by Heer . h a of d his 
Ne e jealous even of bim; and as 
Power was infinitely a to that of former Miniſters, or to 
fay the Truth, than that of former Kings, he hated him in the 
ſame Proportion. The Cardinal, who knew his Mafter's Tem- 
per exactly, and that he could no more be without a Favourite 
than a Minifter, - judged it convenient to give him one, a Man 
of an agreeable Behaviour, and under great Obligations to him- 
ſelf, to prevent a worſe Choice. N 

The Perſon he pitched upon was Mr. Cinguemars, the Son of 
the late Marſhal 4 Eat, whoſe Fortune he had made, * 
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of wine Fidelity therefore he thought himſelf ſecure, But the 
corrupted his Favourite, by making him the Confident of 
15 verſion for his Miniſter. Beſides, the Ambition of the 
ary. Man was as boundleſs as that of the Cardinal; and he 
formed in his own Breaſt ſuch Schemes of Greatneſs, as he 
was ſenſible could not be reconciled to the Views of Richelieu. 
It was natural for him therefore, according; to the Policy of 
Courts, to wiſh the Deſtruction of a Wine whoſe Power 

was incompatible with his Hopes. 

He was ſenſible, that notwithſtanding his Obligations to 
him, the King would not be dilpleaſed with the Cardinal's 
Fall; but he was ſenſible at the ſame time, that his Maſter 
wanted Spirit to accompliſh what he deſired ; and this drove 
him to think of the deſperate; Method of depriving Riche- 
lieu of Life and Fortune at once by an 'Aflaflination. He 
remembered the Fate of | the Queen- Mother's Favourite, and 
that it was the firſt Step to the Greatneſs of  Luynes z and, 
he bad himſelf an Intrigue with a great Princeſs, whom he 
had Hopes of e if he once arrived at the Dignity 
of Conſtable. 

But by a Train of . Fed FAA and that Confu-: 
fion of Mind, which is. natural to Men who are embarked. 
in dark and dangerous Deſigns, he did not carry this Conſpi- 

againſt. the Cardinal into Execution, in the Manner he 
— and the Conſequence of this was, that in this Seaſon 
of Delay, the Cardinal came to be informed of all that had been 
contrived againſt him. 

He did not immediately take that Vengeance which might 
have been expected from - Man of his Spirit and Reſolution, 
which was in ſome Meaſure owing to the Circumſtances of 
Affairs, but more to an Indiſpoſition of Body; he kept there- 
fore at a Diſtance from the Court, took the neceſſary Precautions. 
for the Security of his Perſon, and very wiſely waited to ſee what 
Time would produce. ' 

M. de Cinguemars, who could not but perceive the Danger he 
was in, had . recourſe for his Security to Meaſures which 
ended in his Deſtruction. , He knew that the Duke of Or- 
leans, the King's Brother, hated the Miniſter as heartily as 
he did; he knew that the Duke de Bouillon, and others of 
the principal Nobility, were of the ſame Sentiments; he thought 
therefore if he could engage them in his Party, and draw them 
into a Treaty with Spain, they might make themſelves ſure 
of Safety, if not of Succeſs; and in this Deſign he pro- 
cceded farther than in the former, for thoſe * gon Men _ 
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readily into his Purpoſe ; and by the Affiſtance of Mr. Fon- 
trailles, the Treaty with his Catholick Majeſty was actually con- 
cluded. $ 12 Wo | bin WJ oth 
The principal Articles of this Treaty were, that the King 
of Spain ſhould furniſh Monſieur with twelve thouſand Foot 
and five thouſand Horſe, ſhould ſupply him alſo with four 
hundred thouſand Crowns for levying Soldiers in France, and 
twelve thouſand Crowns a Month towards their Pay. The 
Duke de Bouillon was to have a Penſion of forty thouſand 
Crowns, and M. Cinguemars the fame. The latter commu- 
nicated the whole State of theſe Affairs to his Friend M. de Thou, 
a Man of great Worth and Probity, who diſſuaded him from 
proceeding on this Scheme, and expreſſed a juſt Foreſight of the 
dreadful Calamities with which, whatever T urn it took, it muſt 
be inevitably attended. 2 2 | 

The Cardinal's withdrawing from Affairs produced 
Inconveniencies, which the King quickly perceived, and had 
Senſe and Penetration enough to diſcover that the Ruin of 
Richelieu's Power would be attended with that of his Autho- 
rity, of which he was ſtill more jealous than of his Minifter : 
This ſoon led to a Reconciliation ; and the Queen, who hated 
the Cardinal as much as any of his Enemies, having been in- 
formed by the Duke of Orleans of ſome Part of his Deſign, and 
perceiving it would be attended with diſagreeable Conſequences 
to herſelf, in caſe of the King's Death, diſcovered all ſhe knew 
to the Cardinal, notwithſtanding her Averſion for him. The 
King was no ſooner acquainted with this, than he conſidered it 
in the ſame Light the Cardinal wiſhed he ſhould conſider it, as 
a downright Conſpiracy, and tending to a dangerous Rebellion. 

The Duke de Bouillun, M. Cinquemars, and M. de Then 
were ſeized ; the Viſcount de Fontrailles took care to withdraw 
in Time, and thereby eſcaped the Fate of his Friends. M. 
Cinguemars and M. de Thou were condemned, the former for 
Treaſon, and the latter for concealing that Treaſon when 
diſcloſed to him, to loſe their Heads; and this Sentence was 
immediately put in Execution. M. Cinguemars was not much 
pitied, but the whole Nation was under a remarkable Concern 
for M. de Thou, who was the Son of the great Preſident of the 
ſame Name, and was thought to have owed his Death to the ill 
Character deſervedly given by the Preſident to the Uncle of the 
Cardinal, in his admirable Hiſtory. | h 
As for the Duke de Bouillon, though this was not either 
his firſt or his ſecond Offence, yet his Life was ſpared upon 


his ſurrendering into the King's Hands the Citadel and Princi- 


pality 


* 
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pality of Sedan, which was his Property, and was. a Place of 
ver ; Conſequence. Thus ended a Conſpiracy, which 
intad of defiopin either the Perſon or Power of the Cardinal, 
contributed to Security of the former, and, if poſſible, to 
the enlarging of the latter, but very plainly to the Eſtabliſhment 


The Year 1642 was alike fatal to the Enemies of the Cardinal 
4 Richelieu, and to himſelf, On the third of Fuly the Queen- 
Mother, Mary de Medicis, breathed her laſt at Cologn, in the 
faxty-cighth Year of her Age, having ſuffered a long Perſecu- 
tion, and ſpent ſome Years in Baniſhment, from the unnatural 
Severity of her Son, and the unrelenting Hate of the Car- 
dinal, though ſhe had been a moſt tender Mother to the for- 
mer, ang a very kind Miſtreſs to the latter, who was indebted 
to her for his firſt Preferments, and for his Introduction to 
that Power, which with ſo much Inhumanity he had exerciſed 
againſt her. 7 = | | 7 

On the eleventh of September following, Cinguemars and 
de Thou loſt their Heads at Lyons; and on the twenty-ninth 
of the ſame Month Sedan was yielded into the King's Hands. 
' Theſe great and happy Turns of Fortune ſeemed to reprieve the 
Cardinal from the Grave. He had long languiſhed under a pain- 
ful and dangerous Diſtemper, which terminated at length in 
a Cancer in his Arm, which the Phyſicans could not cure, 
and to the Anguiſh which it created they could, with all their 
Skill, give little or no Relief, | 1582 56 

His — decayed daily, and with it his Spirits ſunk fo 
much, that he was unable to riſe; yet he quitted the City 
of Lyons the Day that thoſe Gentlemen were executed, and was 
carried in a Litter on Mens Shoulders to Fountainbleau, where 
the King then was. He came thither in October, quitted his 
Bed, waited on his Majeſty with as much Aſſiduity, and ap- 
plied himſelf to Buſineſs with as much Vigilance and Acti- 
vity as ever. But after fix Weeks Reſpite his Diſtemper 
attacked him again in ſuch a Manner, as left him no Hopes 
of ing. 

The King did him the Honour of a Viſit, and expreſſed 
much Concern at the Condition in which he found him; 
but there is Reaſon to doubt of the Sincerity of his Ma- 
jeſty's Grief, ſince after the Cardinal's Deceaſe, which happened 
on the fourth of December following, he appeared to be ve- 
ry well pleaſed on finding himſelf delivered from a Minifter 
whoſe Power he dreaded, and from whom he knew not how 


to take it away. 5 
4 A ſtronger 
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A ſtronger Proof of his Sentiments in this -Reſpe& was his 
ſetting at Liberty, and recalling to Court, fuch of the Cardi 


naPs Enemies, as were either impriſened or baniſhed at the 
Time of his Demiſe ; ſuch as the Marſhals de Vitry, de Baſom- - 


7 


piere, d Etrees, and ſeveral others; who immediately returned 
to his Preſence, and were well received. Such are the Virtues 
of ſome Miniſters ! and the Gratitude of ſome Kings! ER 

It was not long that this Monarch enjoyed that Liberty with 
which he was ſo much Pans He had ſuffered for four Years 


and upwards by a painful Diſtemper, which weakened him ex- 


ceedingly, and which had ſeveral times reduced him to the very 
Point of His bad Habit of Body, and his Negle& of 
all Regimen, made his Malady abſolutely incurable ; and the 
April following the Cardinal's Death, the King found his own 
approaching ſo haſtily, that he thought fit to draw up a Decla- 
ration for ſettling, as far as poſſible, the Government of the King- 
dom after his Deceaſe. * 


_. The principal Points of this Declaration were theſe : That 
the Queen his Wife ſhould be Regent during the Minority 


of his Son; that his only Brother, the Duke of Orleans, ſhould - 


be the King's Lieutenant throughout the Realm, and Preſident 
of the Queen's Council, and, in caſe of his Abſence, the Prince 
of Conde. This Council of Regency, was to be compoſed of the 
Perſons before- mentioned, the Duke of Longueville, Tali Ma- 
zarin, (for whom Richelieu, a little before his Death, had 
procured the Cardinal's Hat,) the Chancellor of France, the 
Sur-Intendant of the Finances, and M. Chavigny. The King 
cauſed this Declaration to be ſigned by the Queen, and by 
Monſieur. The Prince of Conde and the Chancellor carried 
it to the Parliament of Paris, were it was regiſtered the twenty- 
firſt of 2 enn | | 7 | 
The King ſurvived to the fourteenth of May, and then died 
in exceſſive Agonies both of Body and Mind. He was chiefly 
troubled at his unnatural Severity to the Queen his Mother, to 
whom he had refuſed Leave to return into France when ſhe made 
him the utmoſt Submiſſions, and when he had not the leaſt Reaſon 
to apprehend any thing from her Return that could give him 
the leaſt Uneaſineſs. 'He regretted likewiſe the Rigour of Riche» 
lieus Adminiſtration, and the Torrents of Blood that had been 
hed thereby. | 
He annexed the County of Rouſſillon to his Kingdom, and 
inlarged the Royal Authority far beyond its ancient and legal 
Bounds. This was the great, the diflinguiſhing Characteriſtick 
of his Reign, which induced me to take ſo much Pains to ſhew 
in a narrow Compaſs, how ſo great a Change was brought * 
et 


* 
” 
I ene tens, fee Cm 
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Yet after all that has been ſaid, it can be but imperfectly under- 
ſtood, unleſs it be * mg ſhewn what that Change 
was, which was thus . 

Before this Time the Nobility were potent, and even the 
meaneſt of the People were in ſome meaſure free; but at 
his Deceaſe the Royal Authority had almoſt ſwallowed up all; 
and Mens Safeties and Fortunes, as well as Power and Prefer- 
ment, depended on the Will of the King and his Miniſters. 
Yet ſuch was the abject Flattery, or rather ridiculous Folly 
of thoſe Times, that his Subjects beſtowed on him the Sir- 
name of 7; as if he had been more careful in obſerving the 
Laws, and maintaining the ancient and legal Conſtitution of 
France, than any of his Predeceſſors; whereas in fact, he did 
more towards deſtroying it, than all the Kings that had reigned 
before him. | 

It is true, this did not proceed ſo much from himſelf as from 
his Miniſter ; but that Miniſter could have done nothing with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of his Authority; and if he had prefer- 
ed the Welfare of his Subjects to the Poſſeſſion of bound- 
leſs Power, he would never have given into his Schemes. But 
fo far was the King from diſapproving the Plan that Richelieu 
had laid down, or deſiring his Projects might be thrown aſide, 
that he provided to the very laft, and even by the Declara- 
tion which he ſent to the Parliament for the putting them in 
Execution, and that in. their utmoſt Extent, by giving a Place 
in the Council of Regency to Cardinal Mazarin, the Crea- 
ture and Diſciple of Richelieu, who purſued his Maſter's In- 
ſtructions, if not with equal Genius, yet with much greater 
Cunning ; ſo that in the Space of me Years, (for ſo 
long the Miniſtry of theſe two Cardinals lafted) the Deſign of 
rendering the Government of France (which in former Times 
reſembled the other Governments of Europe) an abſolute Mo- 
narchy, was brought to bear, not more to the Oppreſſion and 
Misfortune of thoſe, who from being Subjects only, were made 
Slaves thereby, than to the Terror and Confuſion of all Chriſten- 
dom ever ſince. ” t enen en emen 

It was thought requiſite to inſiſt longer, and to explain 
the Events of this Reign the more clearly, becauſe if the 
Reader will attentively conſider them, he muſt diſcern why 
- rance is much more formidable 8 1 "now" than 
he was formerly, when perhaps her h was greater, 
and with what 1 there "JF" much lealduh bad of her 
Deſigns e thoſe of any other Power. We may likewiſe 
from the foregoing Account of this extraordinary Reign, de- 
duce thres Obſervations of the greateſt Conſequence in regard 
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to Government in general, and which ought to be - 
tually in the Minds of thoſe who deſire their Poſterity thould 
remain as free as themſelves have been, and conſequently to 
have their own Memories revered, as juſt Aſſertors of Publick 

and ſteady Liberty. 1 | . 
Ws ro is, That the perſonal Characters of Princes are 
notof any great Conſequence in altering of Governments. Lewis 
the Ju/? was, in Parts, very far inferior to Henry the Great, 
and yet he acquired much more Power by liſtening to the Sug- 
geſtions of a Miniſter who governed him, whereas his Father. 
governed his Miniſters as well as his Subjects. There are 
very great Qualities requiſite in a Prince who aims himſelf at 
overturning a Conſtitution z but paſſive Obſtinacy is a Quality 
not hard to be met with, and this conducted by a deſigning Mi- 

niſter will do the Work to the full as well, | | 
Secondly, There is nothing ſo dangerous in r bene Mo- 
narchy, or mixed State, as ſyſtematical Adminiſtrations, whe- 
ther they are calculated to introduce Tyranny or deſeminate Cor- 
ruption; which, in the Body Politick, differ from each other no 
more than an Inflammation froma Mortification in a natural Body; 
that is, the former is more alarming, and the latter more, or at 
leaſt equally, dangerous. | 
Thirdly, Such Alterations can never be wrought but by an 
artful Management of Factions, which are never ſo dangerous 
to the Freedom of a People, as when they are connived at, 
and tampered with, by a Court. When the Phyſician and the 
Diſeaſe are agreed, the Patient, let his Conſtitution be ever ſo 
good, cannot A long. But let us return now from Reflections 
to Hiſtory. | | 
| Lewis XIV. ſucceeded his Father at the Age of four Years and 
eight Months, under the Tutelage of his Mother Anne of 
Auſtria, Daughter of Philip III. King of Spain. His long 
Reign, the Evenneſs and Firmneſs of his Temper, the Variety 
of ——— that offered, and which, generally ſpeaking, 
no Prince knew better how to turn to his own Advan ena · 
bled him to compleat what his Parent and Predeceſſor had begun; 
and therefore a juſt and comprehenſive Idea of his Reign is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, to ſuch as are inclined to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Political State of Europe. W 
In order to contribute to this as far as is poſſible, and yet 
keep as much within? Bounds as ſo fruitful and fo Fares” = 
a Subject will allow, we ſhall divide the general Repreſenta- 
tion of this Reign into five diſtinct Periods ; in each of. 
which we ſhall endeavour to point out the ruling Maxing 
that was purſued, the Means that were made uſe of for its 
1 8 Accom- 
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Accompliſhment, and how far they were or were not attended 
with. Succeis. | . 
Theſe Periods ſhall be from the Acceſſion of the King in 1643, 
to the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1660; from that Peace to the 
Treaty concluded at Nimeguen in 1679 ; from the Peace of Ni- 
meguen to that of -Ryſwick in 1697; from the Peace of Ryſwicł 
to that of Utrecht in 1712; from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Death of Lewis the XIVth in 1715. IT 2 
By conſidering the Events within theſe five Periods with pro- 
per Attention, we {hall be able to difcern how the Government 
of France was intirely modell'd into gs abfolute a Monarchy 
as ever exiſted ; how the Power of that Crown has graduall 
increaſed at the Expence of its Neighbours, to that formidable 
Greatneſs which rendered it the Terror of Europe at the opening 
of the preſent Century, and how it eſcaped being reduced within 
reaſonable Bounds by a grand Alliance, as happily conducted in 
the Courſe of the laſt general War, as it was wiſely concerted in 
the Beginning of it. | 535 
Theſe are Things of ſuch Importance, that without a clear 
and perfect Notion of them, it is fimply impoſſible to have 
any true and well-grounded Conceptions of the preſent State 
of Europe, and the reſpeCtive Intereſts of its ſeveral Powers ; 
much leſs any Degree of Foreſight as to future Events, and 
what the Conſequences may be of the Increaſe or Decline 
& the Power and Influence of this ambitious and all-graſping 
en.. F308 | 
We will begin then with a ſuccin& Account with what paſled 
er the Regency of the Queen-Mother, whoſe firſt and ſet- 


ed Maxim was to increaſe 'and extend her Authority to the 


utmoſt; in order to which, ſhe employed all the Arts natural 


to her Sex, to gain the Hearts, or at leaſt the Voices of the 
principal Perſons of the * during the laſt Illneſs of 
her Conſort; ſo that within four Days after his Deceaſe, ſhe 
obtained a Declaration from the Parliament of Paris, by which 
ſbe was appointed ſolely and ſimply Regent of the Kingdom 
during the Minority of her Son. And within four Hours af- 
ter draining this laration, which intirely cancelled that 


of the late King ſigned by herſelf, and approved by the fame 


Parliament, ſhe placed Cardinal Mazarin at the Head of her 


As this Miniſter conducted the Affairs of France with great 


| Variety of Fortune for eighteen Years, and as he is ſuppoſed to 


have given his Maſter that Plan of Policy purſued through his 

lang Re } 3 and whichy, for __ thing that appears to the con- 

trary, is Kill purſuing ; it will be neceffary to enter more parti- 

: . 34 5 , cularly 
| : 5 
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cularly into his Character, and to ſhew by what Steps he 1 
3 ing a mere Adventurer, without an any ore t Pretences 
Family, Credit or Fortune, to the Rank © At Miniſter in it 
Kine where he was an utter Stranger till the time lie was | 
forty Years of Age. 

He was by Birth a 9 of Rome; his Enemiel in- 
deed have diſputed this, and his Friends never contended for 
any thing more. He ſtudied for ſome time in the 8 
of Salamanca in Spain, but he neither was or affected to 
thought learned; while he Was at this Unive erſity he had 
the Curioſity too common in all Countries, But wo ſo in 
Italy and Spain, to have the Figure bf his Nativity drawn and 
Ju 480d by a famous Aﬀtrotager | of thoſe Days, who very 
tively pronounced that he would one Day hecotne Pope; which 
ſhewed his Ignorance, or rather the Fallacy of that pretended 
9 by which all who put any Truſt in it have been miſerably 

eceived. 

He was firſt the Creature of the Houſe of bung, into which 
one of his Nieces afterwards married; his next Patron Was 
Cardinal Sachetti ; then he became a Captain of Horſe. Being 
taken notice of by Cardinal Antonio Barberini, he laid afide the 
Military, and aſſumed the Eccleſiaſtical Habjt. He was made 
uſe of as an Agent by the French Court in concludin 
Peace of Caſal, which be he performed at the Hazard of ry 
when both Armies were in the Field, in Sight, and ready to 


en 

fie i recommended him to Cardinal iche l, who took 
him intirely into his Confidence, procured hit à Hat from R- 
at the Recommendatiqn of his Maſter, and lefr him c 
his good Graces at the Time of his Deceaſe. Mazarin Had a 
fine Person, an eafy and inſiauating Addreſs; was 75 of 


3 Accompliſniments, had an Alx of Courteh 2510 5 
bke fenſibly of Affalts of Imp 2 
eat on all other Topicks. In e ine oy 1115 


Heute n anda iniſiel Custer; but as fer Riligion, Vit 
Honour, Probity, or Ave no the Peox le, they 557 (rh e: 
Vidal or Pre out ol bi. W. ay; het 
either pretend to en iel or was he fuſpedted of havin 
bs As of with them by: others. 1 
The Affairs of France werte 1 in a ve ty flouriſhing 3020 kt 


at tlie Time the Queeſ entered wap. B er og 5.20, her 
jefty thought fit to continue the War wi eat. VI 885 
8 many Reaſons, particularly for theſe tw 35 


might ſatisfy the Princes of the Blood, ad een Pert 15 
in the Kingdom, by beſtowing upon "them the — of 
8 2 Armies; 


OCs. > 
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Armies; the other, that ſhe might keep the Dutch, the German 
Princes, and the Swedes, cloſely united to France, and thereby 
find the Enemies of that Crown ſo much Employment in de- 
fending themſelves, that they ſhould not either have Temptation 
or Opportunity to enter into any Intrigues with the Malecontents 
% CT omhe os aaa 

_ Her Views met with Succeſs, the Duke de Anguien, Son to 
the Prince of Conde, and who afterwards bore himſelf that 
Title, gained a great Victory over the Spaniards, May 18 
1643, in the Plains of Rocroy, where there were eight thou- 


ſand killed and ſeven, thouſand taken Priſoners ; and ſoon after 


he made himſelf Maſter of the ſtrong Fortreſs of Thionuille. The 
Duke of Orleans likewiſe took Gravelines by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Dutch Fleet. The Count du Pleſſi-Pralin puſhed on the War 
in Italy, and the Duke de Breze defeated the Spaniſh Fleet at Sea; 
but in that famous Engagement loſt his Head by a Cannon-ſhot. 
Germany, though the Congrefs was then fitting at dunfter, 
the War was carried on with great Vigour, but with various 
Succeſs ; and at Home the Cardinal thought fit to remove the 
Chancellor of France, and Mr. Chavigny Secretary of State, 
from the Functions of their reſpectve Offices, and excluded them 
from Council. „ i 
_ -. The Viſcount Turenne having been beat in Germany, the 
Duke de Anguien was ſent to his Affiſtance, and had great 
Succeſs, Tortenſon at the Head of the Swedes having defeated 
the Imperiali/3 in Bohemia, truck exceſſive Terror into that 
Part of Germany, to increaſe which the Duke de Anguien, ad- 
yanced into 'Swabia,, and on the third of Auguſt 164 5, defeated 
zunt Mercy, near Nordlingen, where that r with near 
three thouſand of his Men, loſt their Lives. The Duke then 
carried his Army into Flanders, where he took ſome, and re- 
covered many other Places; but things going very indifferently 
on the Side of Spain, the Duke was i and ſent into Cata- 
Jomia with the Title of Viceroy z but from various Acridents he 
had not the ſame good Fortune there, which, as things then ſtood, 
Peihaps did not nuich diſpleaſs the Court. OY Me 


In the Year 1647 the City of Notte | revolted, and the Dike 
of Cuiſe went thither to put himſelf. at the Head of the Rebels; 
Wut in this the Court of France, as uſual, acted a very doub 
Part, that is to ſay, they ſecretly encouraged the Duke in his 
nterprize, and openly diſavowed any Concern in it; which 
owever was very lucky for him, ſince the Rebels being defeated 
In the ſucceeding Year, and himſelf made Priſoner, he ſaved his 
Life by pretending to be an Enemy to France, x 


2 
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In the beginning of 1648, the States General of the United 
Provinces concluded at Munſter a Peace with Spain, by which 
that Crown acknowledged them for an Independent Republick, 
won rg the Court of France was very far from being 
P ca 8 a | . 
The Viſcount Turenne, aſſiſted by the Swediſh General 
Wrangel, defeated the Imperialifts at Summerhauſen on the ſeven- 
teenth of 1648, after which they pillaged all Bavaria. The 
Arch-duke Leopold had conſiderable Wocces with the Imperia / 
Troops in the Low Countries, where he made himſelf Maſter of 
Lens and other Places; but the Prince of Cond: (formerly Duke 
& Anguien) put a Stop to his Conqueſts, by defeating his Army 
near the Place laſt mentioned, on the 20th of Auguſt 1648; 
where the Imperialiſts loſt ſeven thouſand Men, thirty-eight 
r of Cannon, and upwards of an hundred Standards and 
olours, + | | 
On the twenty- fourth of Oober the ſame. Year, the Treaties 
of Meſiphalia were concluded, which have been fo often men- 
tioned, and by which France gained the Sovereignty of. Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, of which ſhe had been Tong in Poſſeſſion, 
though by no better Title than that of Force. Alſace was like- 
wiſe yielded to her by this Treaty, to the laſting Prejudice of 
the Empire; which gave up alſo the important Places of Brifac 
and Pbilipſbourg; ſo that the French were extremely well paid 
for any Aſſiſtance they had given to the Princes and States 
of Germany, in recovering their Liberties and ſecuring their 
Conſtitution. Py NE INS IVE od 
Thus the War ended on this Side as much to their Advantage 
as they could wiſh, and much more than they could with any 
Reaſon expect; ſince the Civil Diſſentions were again broke out 
in France with more Heat and Fury than had ever happened in 
the laſt Reign, as we ſhall preſently ſee; but the War with Spain 
ſtill continued, tho? for that Reaſon on the Side of France, with 
very indifferent Succeſs. s. | COR 
The Queen-Mother had hither conducted her Regency with 
Eaſe to herſelf, and Reputation to the Crown. But in 1648 a 
Party was formed againft the Cardinal, in which the Parliament 
of Paris joined with the Prince of Conti, and the Princes of the 
Houſe of Lorrain, and carried things to a very great Height; ſo 
high indeed, that the Royal Authority, which had been ex- 
tended beypnd all Bounds, was of a ſudden ſtrangely curtailed; 
and tbe Parliament, aſſiſted by the Princes, began to take 9 


them the Supreme Authority... , - en 

If this had ariſen from à real Spirit of 'Patriotiſm, or had 

been conducted by Men _ meant well — 
8 | mig 


* 
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might have been highly advantageous to the Nation; but as 
the Pretenders to Patriotiſm were Men as ambitious of Power 
28 the Courtiers, and only took this Method to gain it, the 
Effects of their Proceedings were ſo far from being beneficial 
in any Degree to the People, that on the contrary, they turned 
more to their Prejudice than the very worſt Deſigns of the 

ourt, - Nes t 1 
The Queen, who was a Princeſs of great Spirit, and who 
well remembered how Richelieu had ſupported his Authority, was 
inclined to follow his Steps; but his Succeſſor Mazarin was of 
a milder Diſpoſition, and knowing that his Adherents wiſhed 
him no better in their Hearts than the moſt violent of his Ene- 
mies, uſed, or affected, ſuch Moderation in his Conduct, ws 
raifed him many real Friend. TS 
It was by his Advice that the King ſent a Declaration to 
the Parliament, which was verified by them, to abate. ten 
Millions in their Annual Taxes, two Millions in the Exciſes 
of Paris, and to eſtabliſh the ordinary Courſe of Juſtice, ſo that 
no Man could be impriſoned or proſecuted, but by due Courſe 
of Law. If the Parliament had been contented with this, and 
had taken fair and legal Steps for eſtabliſhing the Government 
on a juſt Foundation, Things might have continued to go well; 
but they were ſo exalted with their Succeſs, and preſumed ſo 
much on the Timidity of the Cardinal Miniſter, that in the 
Month of Fanuary Glowing, the People made an Inſurrection 
in Paris, and*oblipged the King, the Queen his Mother, and all 
the Royal Family, to retire with great Precipitation to St. Ger- 
mains; two Days afterwards the Parliament declared the Car- 
dinal an Enemy to the State, and a Diſturber of the Publick Peace; 
at the ſame time that they endeavoured to raiſe an Army to ſup- 
port their Proceedings. e en Fo. 

The Queen upon this recalled the Prince of Cond? with his 
Army, whfth blocked up the City, and ſome Skirmiſhes hap- 
pened wherein there was conſiderable Effuſion of Blood. In about 
fx Weeks Time, however, a temporary Pacification enſucd ; 
the Prince of Conti, and the Duke of Longueville, and the other 
Grandees, had Places given them; a general Pardon was 
1 and the Cardinal thereby for that Time bought his 


At Bottom, however, the ſame Jealouſies remained, or rather 
were increaſed; for the Parliament hated the Pringe of Condi 
for having affiſted the Queen, and deſpiſed the * Princes 
ſor deſerting them. The Cardinal knowing this, and being 
Enſible that his Authority could never be ſecure while the 
Princes of the Blood governed at Court, took ä 
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and -in the Beginning of the Year 1650, ſeized and imprifoned 
the Princes of Conde, and Conti, and the Duke of a 
ville; a Meaſure fo far from being diſliked at Paris, that 
as ſoon as they heard of it the People made Bonfires in the 
But long before the End of the Year Things came about 
again; the Nation in general ſhewed great Concern for the 
impriſoned Princes; the Viſcount Turenne, with a Body of 
four thouſand Horſe, attempted to have ſet them at Liberty, 
but fail'd ; upon which the Duke of Orleans, the King's Uncle, 
put himſelf at the Head of the diſconterited Party, who were. 
— ne 1* by the Name of the Frondeurs, which ſignifies 
literally the Slingers, and like moſt Party Appellations, ſerved 
only to increaſe the publick Confuſion, which was already but 


too - 1 x 1 4#0P 

The Cardinal finding the Torrent turned, and ring os 
lently againſt him, ſo that he could not avoid quitting the King- 
dom, reſolved to take a bold Step before his Departure; and ac- 
cordingly went in Perſon to Havre, where the Princes were 


confined, and having ſet them at Liberty, ſet out immediately 


for Liege. The People of Paris were no ſooner informed that 
the Princes were free, than they lighted Bonfires in the Streets, 
with as much real Zeal and Sincerity of Heart as they had done 
on the News of their Confinement. FFC 
This Tranſaction happened in February 1651, and during 
that whole Year Things went ſtrongly againſt the Cardinal, 
inſomuch that the King was forced to publiſh a Declaration ex- 
cluding all Strangers — his Council, and even all French 
Cardinals, as too much addicted to the Pope. But this was fo 
far from giving Satisfaction, that the Prince of Conde, in Con- 
junction with the Duke of Orleans and other Princes of the 


lood, proceeded to raiſe an Army, and to enter into ſecret En- 


gagements with Spain. The Court upon this ſeeing no Hopes 


of an Accommodation, and having more Need than ever of the- 


Cardinal's Advice, reſolved to recall him, of which the Parlia- 
ment being informed, in the Month of December following ſet 
a Price upon his Head; tho? in doing this they only ſnewed how ' 
high on both Sides it was valued. mt WO. 16242 I 
the — of the ſucceeding Vear 1652, the Cardinal 
returned under an Eſcort of ſix thouſand Men, commanded 
by the Marquis de Hocquincourt, who for this great Service » 
was made Marſhal of France: A new Civil War was now 
opened, and the King, though of Age to govern by bimſelf, 
ſaw his Capital, and ſeveral other of the chief Cities in his King- 


dom, declare againſt him; the Prince of Cindi had alſo am 
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Advantage over the new Marſhal, and if it had not been for the 
Prudence of the Viſcount Turenne, now reconciled to the Court, 
had entirely defeated the King's Troops. 

On the ſecond of July another Battle was fought, when the 
Malecontents in their Turn had been totally routed, if the 
Daughter of the Duke of Orleans had not cauſed the Cannon of 
the Bo/iile to be fired upon the King's Troops, and received the 
Army of the Prince of Cond into the City of Paris. The King 
upon this removed the Parliament of Paris to Pontoiſe, and in 
þ Cardinal Mazarin was again ſo diſtreſſed that he retired 
2 ſecond Time out of the Kingdom. 5 

Things however took another Turn towards the latter End 
of the Year. The Prince of Gond# and the Duke of Orleans 
quitted Paris; the King went thither, the Parliament ſub- 
mitted intirely, and in — 1653, the Cardinal returned 
in Triumph; the King and his Brother went two Leagues out 
of Town to meet him, the Magiſtrates went in a Body to 
compliment him, and the People by their Bonfires expreſſed 
their Joy for his Return. The Prince of Conti ſoon after 
married the Cardinal's Niece, and moſt of the Places that 
were held for his Brother the Prince of Conde, ſurrendered to the 


ing. 

| On the twenty- eighth of April 1654, his Majeſty in Parlia- 
ment declared that Prince a Rebel, and deprived him of all his 
Employments. On the ſeventh of June following, the King 
was crowned at Rheims, and at the ſame time took a ſolemn 
Oath never to pardon Duels. The War cantinued all this 

Time with Spain, and the laſt- mentioned Crown gained ſeverał 
Advantages, and had gained more if Cromwell, who then held 
the ſupreme Power in England, had not, contrary to all the 
Rules of Policy as well as Juſtice, aſſiſted the French both by 
Land and Sea, ſo much to the Prejudice of the Ballance of Power 
in Europe, that the Effects of his ill Conduct in this Particular 

are very ſeverely felt to this Day. 55 
The Spaniards finding themſelves in no Capacity of maintain- 
ing a War againſt France and England at the ſame time, wil- 
lingly liſtened to Propoſitions of Peace, which was concluded on 
the ſeventh of November 1659,. and is that which is ſtiled the 
Peace of the Pyrenees z and on the ninth of June 1660, Lew:s 
the XIVth eſpouſed the Infanta Maria Thereſa ; in Conſequence: 
of which the Prince of Conde obtained his Pardon, the Duke of 
2 was reſtored to his Deminions, and France had a fair 
roſpect of Quiet at Home and Abroad. 3%. eee 

Duke of Orlians, Uncle to the King, died about this 
Time, as the Cardinal did on the ninth of March 1661, — 
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behind him a prodigous Fortune to his Family, with this Ad- 
vice to the King, that he ſhould never truſt any Minter with the 
kke Power. It is certain he purſued ſteadily, though in a very 
different Manner, the Scheme of his Predeceſſor, but did it not- 
withſtanding with the ſame Succeſs. His Genius was exactly 
| ſuited to the Times and the Circumſtances of his Miniſtry. 
With this Diſpofition Richelieu had quickly been undone ; and 
with Richelieu's Temper Mazarin would have certainly ruined 
— and perhaps the Court alſo. Thus ended this 

The King was now in the twenty-third Year of his Age; 
and though he had not diſcovered in his Youth, either a 
ſtrong Inclination or great Capacity for Learning, yet his 
Education had neither been neglected, as ſome have written, 
nor, as others have ſuggeſted, was the Care taken in this 
reſpet thrown away upon the King, whoſe Parts, if they 
were not quick, were however ſolid, and whoſe Want of ſome 
little Scholaſtic Accompliſhments was abundantly ſupplied by 
the Evenneſs of his Temper, and the Strength of his Judg- 
ment, _ £ 

The Cardinal obſerving the Weakneſs of his Conſtitution 
while a Child, was more careful of his Health, than of his 
Studies ; and as that grew more confirmed, he cauſed him to 
be taught his Exerciſes, which he performed very gracefully, 
as he had a very fine Perſon. As he grew up, the Cardinal 
took Care to inſtruct him by his Converſation, to make him 
well acquainted with the Affairs of his Kingdom, and with 
the true Character of all the conſiderable Perſons in it; of 
which his Majeſty was very capable, had naturally a Turn 
to Buſineſs, and could apply himſelf to it with Diligence, 
and tranſact it with all the Dignity becoming his Rank. He 
had a great Deference for that Miniſter, and the more ſo, 
perhaps, becauſe he inſpired him with a Diffidence for every 


body elſe. | 5 = 
Before the Death of the Cardinal, his Majeſty was not ſo 
much conſidered as he ought to have been. The old Ceurtiers 
addicted themſelves to that Miniſter, and to the Queen-Mother z 
the younger ones applied themſelves to the Sur-Intendatit'of the 
Finances, Mr. Fougquet, a Man of lively as well as great Abi- 
lities ; and who flattered himſelf with the Hopes of — 
the Cardinal, though he had declared himſelf pretty openly again 
him, and had engaged in ſome Intrigues that were afterwards 
fatal to him. | | | . Ar 21-7 its * 
The King began his Adminiſtration with removing that 
Miniſter; and he did it with ſome Cireumſtances that _ 
| _ only 


. 
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only excuſable in a young Man, that is to ſay, he careſſed him 
exceedingly to render him ſecure, and went in Perſon to 
Nantes at the Time he was arreſted, as if that had been an. 
Affair of Importance or Diff 2 The Queen · Mother was 
L 


drawn to conſent to this by a who was much in her 

Favour z but ſhe very ſoon repented it, for the King allowed 

her little or no Share in the Management of Affairs after- 

* tho' he treated her always with much Decency and 
1 ail 8 e en K | 

Lu Colbert, who, as himſelf affirmed, was of Scots Extraction, 
and a Creature of the late Cardinal's, ſucceeded him in the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Finances, with the Title of Comptroller- 
General, the Sur-Intendant being ſuppreſſed. This Man had 

reat Parts, and a moſt extenſive Genius: he perfectly un- 

erſtood the King's Humour, and flattered it; he put him upon 
making himſelf abſolute in the utmoſt Senſe of the Word ; by 
his Advice he took from the Parliament of Paris all Power, but 
that of regiſtering his Edicts, againſt which they were for ſome 
Time allowed theLiberty of remonſtrating after they were re- 
giſtered ; but of this they were by Degrees deprived. er 

Theſe, and ſome other Steps of a like 'Tendency,' were taken 
at a Time of all others the moſt favourable that could be wiſh- 
ed for the King's Purpoſe ; there were few of the t Lords 
in France that retained any thing of their former Power ; the 
Prince of Cond was but jult pardoned, and had Reaſon to avoid 
reviving the Memory of paſt Offences; the King's Brother, 
now Duke of Orleans, who had married the Princeſs Henrietta 
of Great Britain, was young, and much addicted to his Plea- 
ſures, ſo that there was no body left to oppoſe the Deſigns of 
the Court; and they were carried ſo luckily, that the oppoling - 
them became very ſoon totally impracticable. 

The three Miniſters then at the Head of Affairs were le 
Tellier, Colbert, and de Lionne, who had Addreſs enough, while 
they governed all Things, to perſuade their Maſter that they 
had nothing at Heart but the complete Execution of the Plan of 
the two Cardinals, which conſiſted in making their Country- 
men Slaves, and extending the Power, or at leaſt the Influence 
of their Maſter over all Chriſtendm. 

The King bought of Charles II. King of Great Britain the 
Port of Dunkirk, which the Cardinal had been forced to de- 
liver up to Cromtuell, the Importance of which was not well 
known, or at leaſt conſidered by the Enghifh Court. This 
did not · hinder Lewis XIV, from taking part with the Dutch 
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in the War they were engaged in againſt England, and he did 
it with a View of weakening the Maritime Powers, having at 
that Time formed Deſigns againſt them both; and in this he 
was but too ſucceſsful ; for while they were ruining each other's 
Fleets, he was raifing and ang which became quickly 
more conſiderable than it had ever been under any of his Pre- 
deceſſors. WH ed iP 
In the Spring of the Year 1667, while this War continued, 
he fell very unexpectedly, as well as (the World thought) very 
unjuſtly, upon the Spaniſh Low-Countries, under Pretence of 
maintaining the Rights of his Queen, and e 
ſtrong Towns in à very ſhort Space of Time. is effectu- 
ally opened the Eyes of the Engliſb and Dutch, who very ſoon 
compromiſed their Differences by the nou of Breda, and 
quickly after concluded the famous Triple Alliance (the Crown 
of Sweden, making the third Power) with a View of ſetting 
Bounds to France. | | | 
This was indeed the wiſeſt and moſt effectual Step that was 
taken for that Purpoſe, in as much as the Allies declared 
roundly to the French Court, that they were reſolved to take 
Part in the War againſt her, if it was not ſpeedily concluded 
by a fair and equal Peace. This well-timed and well-cancerted 
Declaration produced the Treaty of Aix- la-Chapelle, which was 
concluded the 2d of May 1668, by which France gave up the 
Franche Comte which ſhe had conquered, but ſhe kept ſome 
large Diſtricts in the Low-Countries, and ſeveral Cities and 
Towns of — — ſuch as Namur, Charkroy, Aeth, 
Daway, Tournay, Life, and many others. DE 
But not long after the Concluſion of the Treaty, this Prince 
found Means to diſſolve the Triple Alliance, and to engage 
the Engliſh Court in a Deſign of entirely deſtroying the 
Dutch; which was brought about, by his ſending over the 
Dutcheſs of Orleans, who perſuaded. her Brother King Charles 
the, Second into it, and who at her Return to France, was 
poiſoned in a Fit of Jealouſy by her Huſband, notwithſtanding 
which, the Deſign was ftill carried on by the two Crowns 
againſt the States. | | | 
It broke out in the Spring of 1672, and in the Month of 
May, the King paſſed the Maze at the Head of one hundred 
thouſand Men, and puſhed the Dutch. within a Hair's breadth 
of Deſtruction by Land, while the Engl with the fame un- 
relenting Fury attacked them by Sea. The generality of Hi- 
ſtorians very falſly aſcribe the Misfortune of that Republick to 
the 11] Conduct of their famous Penſionary John de Witte, be- 
cauſe he had formerly drawn the States into a cloſe Conj a 
74 WI 
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with France; but in that he did no more than the Circum- 
ſtances of the Times obliged him to; and if his Maſters had 
been adviſed by him, and begun the War firſt, by burning the 
vaſt Magazines which the French King had raifed at Nuys, and 
ether Places, in the Territories of German Princes, which it 
was in their Power to have done, all the Diſaſters that after- 
wards happen'd had been prevented, and they had gain'd Time 
enough to have provided for their own Defence. As it was, 
the Misfortunes of his Country proved fatal to that t Mi- 
niſter, who was barbarouſly torn, or at leaſt ern goa cut 
to Pieces by the Mob. 1 

The French King puſhed on his Conqueſts as far as Utrecht, 
in which City he fixed his head Quarters 3 but the Prince of 
Orange, who was then very young, being put at the Head of 
the Army of the States, defended their Dominions ſo well, that 
their Allies had Time to come to their Relief, and the Parlia- 
ment of England forced the King to make Peace with them, 
which ſoon altered the Face of Affairs. | | 

But as the Emperor and Spain had declared in favour of the 
Dutch, the War was carried into their Territories, and a 

eat many Places of Conſequence were taken, ſeveral Battles 
ought; and the War had laſted longer, if the Parliament of 
England had not obliged the King to think in earneſt of aſſiſt- 
ing the Dutch; this induced France to incline to Peace, which 
was negotiated at Nimeguen under the Mediation of England; 
but the French and Dutch clapping up a ſeparate Treaty on the 
roth of Augu/t 1678, the Miniſters of the mediating Power re- 
fuſed to ſign 1t. | 4 

The Prince of Orange alſo being 2 diſpleaſed with 
this haſty Proceeding, Ae the Battle of Mons, in hopes of 
fruſtrating the Peace, or of diflolving it in caſe it was ſigned; 
but the French were too wiſe for that, and fo the Allies of the 
Dutch were forced to come in upon ſuch Terms as they had 
ſtipulated, which were none of the beſt; for the Town and 
Territory of Ypres, the Town and Diſtrict of Manin, the Towns 
and Dependencies of St. Omer, Aire, Cambray, &c. Dinant in 
the Biſhoprick of Liege, and the whole Franche Comte, were 
given up to France, as was alſo the Town and Citadel of Fri- 
lg and in Effect, the whole Dutchy of Lorrain. 


s we are come to an End of the ſecond Period; in 
which the Reader will perceive, that the Power of France was 
odigioufly augmented, and thereby the Terror of its Neigh- 
urs juſtly increaſed, all which was chiefly owing to that arbi» 
Government which Lewis XIV.” had introduce: From 
whence it appears, that Tyranny is ſcarce a greater Misfortune 
85 | — 
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to the State in which it prevails, than to its Neighbours, and 
conſequently a Tyrant is not only an Enemy to his own Sub- 
jets, but alſo to Mankind in general. We need not therefore 
wonder, that henceforward the French. King was generally 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Common Enemy, ſince it is 
plain he merited that lation. | 


own Power ; for he cally foreſaw, that if the Princes of the 
Blood and the great Nobility came to have any Share in the Go- 
vernment, it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, for him 
to preſerve himſelf ; and thus the Interęſis of a whole Nation were 
facrificed to thoſe of a ſingle Man. | 
The latter however went far beyond him; he was ö 
of State and of War, and had Abilities in his Office; but 
as thoſe Abilities were of no Uſe in Time of Peace, he deter- 
mined that during his Life there ſhould be no ſuch Thing; and 
he had ſo much Power over his Maſter, that he carried his Point. 
And thus the Quiet of all Europe gave way to one Man's Con- 
The Method he. took was very extraordinary. Under Pre- 
tence of ſettling the Limits of thoſe Countries, which by the 
Treaty of Nimeguen were to be diyided between the Kings of 
France and Spain, the former laid claim to whole Provinces, 
and tore away no fewer than forty Villages from the Jatter at 
once. Soon after Chambers of Reunion, as they were called, 
were ſet up at Metz and Briſac, and vaſt Countries were taken 
from their Owners, under Pretence that they were depen- 
dent upon Places yielded to France by the Treaties of Munſter 
and Nimeguen, DG WP Re At HY te 
As theſe outrageous Proceedings, of which every honeſt Man 
in France was aſhamed, were carried on with Succeſs ; the French 
boldly ſeized Stra/bourgh, and blocked up Luxembourg, which 
they afterwards beſieged and took, without any Declaration of 
War, as well as without any Colour of Right. The Prince of 
Orange indeed would have ſtirred to prevent this, but the States 
were afraid; and the Emperor and Empite were at that Time 
incapable of reſiſting this barefaced Injuſtice. - Spain was in as 
w a Condition; and as for 2 it was at that Time torn 
by Factions, and the Court ſo cloſely united to that of France, 
chat no Good could be expected from it. . "4 
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At the ſame time that Lowvois ſacrificed the Peace of 


Europe to his own Intereſt and his Maſter's Ambition, he 
from the fame Principle, and to gratify the King's Paſſion 
for Building, promoted ſuch Expences, as made Taxes as 
heavy in Time of Peace as of War. The Palace of Clagni 


was built to gratify Madame de Monteſpan, [tence # for the 


Pleaſure of Madame de Maintenon ; but theſe were Trifles in 
Compariſon to the Palace built to'pleaſe the King himſelf, who 
delighted in rendering Defarts beautiful, and in having Abun- 
_ of Fountains in a-Place to which Nature had denied 

ater. "A I 74S 

In ſhort, inſtead of the Dignity and Magnificence of an 
European Prince, Lewis XIV. affected the Pomp, the Luxuty, 
the devouring Profuſion of an A/ratick Monarch; and his Grand 
Vizir Lowvors took care to accommodate him in ſuch Manner, 
that the Expence of hisPalace and his Houſhold, with the Troops 
conſtantly about him, were alone ſufficient to impoveriſh his 
Kingdom. And thus to render himſelf ſomewhat more than a 
King, he degraded his Subjects into dovrnright Slaves: Such was 


the boaſted Eclat of Lewis the GR EA, and fuch the real Merits 


of his ſo. much magnified Miners! 
But perhaps the worſt is yet to come. We have ſhewn, that 
the Conſtable Luynes projected the Fall of the Proteſtants, which 
was proſecuted by Richelieu, as his Scheme was followed b 
Mazarin; but Louvois out-did them all; for he projected an 
executed the deteſtable Deſign of their Extirpation, which was 
begun by Dragooning them into Apoſtacy, and completed by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, on che 22d of October 
x684, the moſt open and ſeandalous Breach of Faith that we 
e e 70/04 AP WET 
©. As unjuſt and inhuman” as this Action was, conſidered in 
the Light of a religious Perſecution,” it feff every way ſhort” of 
the Imprudence thereof, when conſidered in the Light of an 
AF of State, and therefore did equal Injury to its Authors in 
their Characters, as Men of Rank and Cohſideration in 'the 
Court of the moſt Chriſtian K ing, and às Politiclans of x 
Penetration, and Miniſters of long Experience; for by this 
means there were eight hundred thouſand Perſons driven otit of 
d and forced to take Shelter in foreign Countries, 
which, tho' in itſelf a de ee e the State, yet was 
much more ſo; from the Temper and Employments of the Per- 
ſons thus expelled, who were, for the moſt Part, Merchants. 
Manufacturers, or Officers of a middle Rank in the Land and Sea 
Service; and, in a Word, the moſt induſtrious and uſeful Peo- 
ple in the Kingdom. 
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We may eaſily conceive from hence, that the Trade and 
Manufactures of France ſuffered extremely; and we ſhall 
have a clearer Notion: of the Miſchiefs flowing from this 
impolitick Step, when we are told that theſe People carried 
out of the Kingdom, one hundred Millions of French Livres, 
or five Millions Sterling in ready Money, Plate and Jewels. 
Yet groſs and apparent as this Error was, ſuch was the Mean- 
neſs and Servility of the French Nation, that the King was 
— upon it, as on the moſt glorious. Action of his 


| The Miniſters however who contributed to exalt the Kin 
in Point of abſolute Authority, ſo much above his Prodecet. 
ſors, were far from enjoying, without Diſquiet, the Power they 
exerciſed, and the Wealth they had. amaſſed, _ Colbert, the 
ableft, and, to do hini Juſtice, the beſt of them, was ſo much 
chagrined at ſome ill Uſage he met with from his Maſter, that 
it broke his Heart; and when a Letter from the King, written 
in a Fit of ill-timed Tenderneſs, was brought him in his laſt 
Moments, he refuſed to read it. SF 
By his Death Louvois expected to become entirely. Maſter of 
the Court, but he was miſtaken; for Madame de Maintenon, 
who from the Widow of the Poet Scarron, and the Servant of 
Madame de Monteſþan, was become the Miſtreſs, and. by a 
private Marriage the Wife of the King, hated him, and there- 
fore brought into Buſineſs the Marquis de Seignelate, the Son 
of Colbert, a young Man of no great Abilities, proud, vain, 
and debauched, who had the Title of Secretary of State, and 
the Ale of the Houſhold and the Marine committed to his 
e 5821 E Ha ELDEL  Iete rea 
He had Wit enough to ſee that his Competitor made him- 
ſelf neceſſary to his Maſter, by embroiling him with his Neigh- 
bours, and Se his Paſſion for Building; he therefore 
reſolved to take t © Kiva Courſe, and employed immenſe Sums, 
to render France a we en hy that this might 
more clearly be; demonſtrated to e, be engaged the 
King to 10 a Quarrel with the Sate of Genod, whüch 
gave this Miniſter an Opportunity of going in Perſon with 
a Fleet, which threw into that fine City ten thouſand. Bombs, 
and obliged the Republick to ſend her Doge to aſk; Pardan 
at Verſaillas of the proud Monarch, that conceived himſelf in- 
jure. By this, Step the young Miniſter. raiſed. bis Credit 
conſiderabſy, which. ſo tormented Lauvait, that it is believed 
he afterwards cauſed him to be poiſoned, though he did. not 
enjoy above a Year the Satisfaction of ſeeing himſelf without 
a Riv 


— There 
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There never was a Man of a more fierce and brutal Be- 
baviour, or one whoſe perſonal Qualities did more Miſchief 


to a State. His Pride induced him to treat with equal In- 
ſolence the Princes of the Blood at Home. 


and Sovereign Princes 
meg even thoſe who were neareſt allied to the Trown of 
. % oo — 8 
He kept the Dauphin at a Diſtance from the Court, and in 
a State of Subjection ſcarce to be believed; he took a Pleaſure 
in 8 the Prince of Conde, the Prince of Conti, the 
Duke of Vendoſme, and his Brother the Grand Prior; he took 
Advantage of his oun Crimes to erect a Chamber of Poiſons, 
or a particular Court of Juſtice to enquire after all who were 
of ſuch Practices; by which he drove ſeveral great Per- 
ſons from Court, and ſent the Duke of Luxembourg, a Man of 
the greateſt Quality in France, and one of her ableſt Generals, 
tw REP v8 Erol een 
He diſobliged the Elector of Bavaria to ſuch a Degree, that 
he became an Enemy to his Maſter, notwithſtanding the Dauphin 
had married his Siſter. His Haughtineſs to the Duke of Savoy 
had the ſame Effect. He perſuaded the King to treat the Court 
of Rome. with the utmoſt Indignity. By refuſing a Troop of 
Horſe to Prince Eugene, he forced into the Service of the Enemies 
of France one of the greateſt rs ye of his Age; and he ſacri- 
ficed the unhappy King James II. partly to private Malice, and 
parry to his Ambition. | | 
hen the Prince of Orange was preparing to invade Eng- 
land, Lewis XIV. was adviſed to fit out a Fleet to obſtruct his 
Paſſage, and to order his Troops to beſiege Maeftricht, Louvois 
prevented both ; he kept the French Navy, which was then 
more powerful. than it ever was, or is like to be, in Port; and 
he directed the Army to beſiege Philipſbourg, which brought the 
Emperor and Empire into the War againſt Frante. l have 
thrown theſe Things together, that the Character of this Mi- 
niſter, or rather the Court of France under his Miniſtry,” might 
be ſeen at one View. ies" Hoc eee 
The Conduct of the French C6urt, which produced this 
War, was fo glaringly wrong and abſurd, that it raiſed in a 
manner all Europe againſt her, and this entirely through her 
own Fault, without Reaſon and without Provocation. 80 that 
ſuch as have repreſented the Policy of the French as very great 
and refined, are undoubtedly miftaken ; for in the firſt 
— long Series of Injuries offered to the Emperor and 
mpire, were ſuch, as muſt neceſſarily incline them to be te- 


Ki. 
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The Ditch had been wantonly attacked in the laſt War, and 
rendered implacable ; the Uſage given the King of Spain 
was intolerable ; and the Meaſures ſuggeſted to the King of 
Great Britain not only coſt him his Crown, and thereby loſt 
France her moſt uſeful Ally, but warmly excited againſt het the 
whole Britiſh Nation; fo that the War begun in 1688, might 
juſtly be ſtiled raſh and imprudentz and commenced rather thro? | 

Haughtined than Policy. 

It was managed alſo with great Indiſcretion for as England 
was given away by the French not attacking the Dutch in time, fo 
ireland, after the War began, was loſt for want of proper At- 
tention ;- and the War with Savey was merely made to pleaſe 
Monſieur Louvois, and yet proved as troubleſome to France as 
any in which ſhe ever engaged. 

t is true, that the Armies of Lewis XIV. were ſucceſsful in 
the Low Countries; the Battle of Fleurus which was fought the 
firſt of 2 ined Marſhal Luxemboury great Reputation; 

and the ons after eighteen Days open Trenches, was 
very GatxfaBtory to the French King, who commanded that 
diege in Perſon; but theſe Advantages were very dear bought, 
and the —— became very ſoon ſenſible of it. He 
owed this laſt nqueſt, the net in which he had perſonally 
any Share, to the V igilance and ſurprizing Talents of Louvois, who 


underſtood the prov Sing and ſuppl a Army, the beſt 
of any Man in the W World. Ying ira 


Yet the taking this City has been by many judged the 
Cauſe of his Death; for the King havin deen io informed, that 
he attributed all to himſelf, was much diſpleaſed at it ; and find- 
ing that he had rejected without his Knowledge the moſt ſub- 
maſſive Propoſitions from the Duke of Savoy, he expreſſed: his 
Reſentment. in ſuch rug Terms, that the Miniſter went 
Thunder-ſtruck from his Preſence, and died immediately of 
Grief. ir tho? others ſay, that his Phyſician, Seron, 
was brib'd to furaiſh him with a aſſport for the other World, 
enen e e fl 

awever it was, his Death proved a vi yen Len to his 

WhO * his Son the Marquiſs d: Barbeſieux into 
Ng though ö and had very mean 
Abilities, 2 692, Lewis' VV. commanded in Per- 
ſon. in the Low Comuntries, and took Nam; and on the 3d 
of Auguſt the ſame Year, the Duke of Luxemboury obtained ſome 
Advantage over William at Steintirit; but to ballance theſe 

the Duke of Savoy entered France, and took 


Ambrun; and the French nnen | 
Allies in the Face, - 


2 ”T - In 
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In 1693, he was more ſucceſsful; the Duke of Laxembaurg 
gained the Battle of Neruinde, and ſeveral Places were taken in 
the Low Countries. Marſhal Catinat entirely defeated the Duke 
of Savoy; but the Fleets of the Allies were victorious, and in- 
ſulted all the Sea-Coaſts of France. ; ttt 1c rat 
In 1694, they did the fame, and had alſo conſiderable Ad- 


TEES 


my. ; 90. 

The next Year was not more fortunate ; a Deſign formed 
for reſtoring King James miſcarried, France was reduced to 
act upon the Defenſiwe in the Low Countries, and at the ſame 
time increaſed. her. Taxes exceſfively ; fo that at the Cloſe of 
the Year, the King found himſelf under an abſolute Neceſſity of 
liſtening to Peace, his Finances being entirely exhauſted. And 
accordingly a Treaty was concluded at Nyſiuich, on the 20th of 
September 1697, whereby he gave up a great Part of bis Acquiſt- 
tions, which was a plain Indication of the Senſe the King had of 
his own Weakneſs, which was chiefly owing to the great Faults 
in his Government. +2 boa ge hives 

His old Miniſters and his old Generals being, worn out, he 
ſupplied the Places of the former by * Men, whoſe onl 
Merit: was a blind Submiſſion to his Will;; they had boundleb 
Power in their reſpective Departments; and tho nothing was 
more viſible, than that his Affairs ſuffered exceedingly for want 
of a Perſon. capable of ſuperintending the whole; yet his Va- 
nity was ſo great, that tho' he plainly ſaw this, he could not bear 
the Thoughts of appointing a prime Miniſter ' 


* 
— 


His Generals were promoted by Court Intrigues, and the Fa- 
vour of Madame Ma intenon, who governed him entirely. His 
Naval Force, as it was raiſed ſuddenly, ſo it ſunk as unaccount- 
ably, chiefly for want of Money to maintain it; his Armies were 
ruined, his Subjects anc nee and the Credit of France was 
entirely ſupported by the Remembrance of that Power that was 
now in great Meaſure decayed, Such was the State of Things 
at the Cloſe of this Period. 4 r. 3; 
It might be naturally expected, that conſidering the Situation 
of his Affairs after the Treaty of Ry{wick, Lewis XIV. ſhould 
have contrived the moſt effectual Means for eaſing his Subjects, 
eee his Country, and leſſening the Expence of his 
vernment; he did however quite the contrary, he kept up as 
ä ; great 


* 
OY 
„ 
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Army in the time of Peace, as would have been ne- 

| — ar had continued; and he employed his Troops 

in * Camps of Pleaſure, for the Inſtruction ef his Grand- 

Children, as if the Art Military had been the Tee Science wor 
ay of a Prince. 

By theſe Methods, or rather Follies; he ruined the Obers, 
from the prodigious Expence they were put to, and at the ſame 
time alarmed his Neighbours, who could not conceive thathe 
had no other Meaning in thefe Incampments than to waſte Mo- 
ney, and exhibit gaudy Spectacles to pleaſe Boys. It is without 
Queſtion a deep e in Politicks, to lull all the neighbouring 
States into à profound Security, while a great Deſign is in Con- 
trivance, which might be eaſily diſconcerted if ſuſpected; and 
fo bring the Diſcovery and Deriſion to — World's View at once. 
But wantonly to alarm, and out * Eu- 
rope in a Ferment, was the moſt 
Oppoſition greater than could otherwiſe ariſe; and acco 
it did produce a Confederacy, which auch chaſtiſed 
Imprudence which gave Birth to it. 
| King William, from a ſincere Concern for the Peace of 
Europe, formed a Project for dividing” the Spamſb Dominions, 
to which the French 3 — and "ths firſt — 
ö — I, 1698, at the Hague, be- 
tween the Kin Great Britain and France, and the States. 
General; whereby it was that the Kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily; the Places poſſeſſed by the Spamiards om the Coaſt 
of — the Marquifate of Final, the Province of Guipuſcos, 

owns of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian, with Port Pa 
fhould be given to the Dauphin; the 9" of Ae td 
Emperor's ſecond: Son, the Archduke Chayles; and all the 
Bo of 'the Spaniſh Monarchy to the Electoral Prince of 
avaria. 

Ina few Months after, this young Prince died at Bruſſels, in 
the ſeventh Year of his which made a ſecond Treaty of Par- 
tition neceſfary, by which laſt Treaty, Milan was to the 
Dauphix's Share, upon Condition that it ſhould be exchanged for 
Lorrain, and the whole Spaniſh Monarchy was given to the Arch- 
duke Charles: This Treaty was ſigned the 13th of March 1699, 
and was fo unlucky, as to give Satisfaction to nobody. 

The Emperor refuſed 2 accept it, the King of Spain was 
extremely offended at it, and the Engliſp Nation fell upon the 
King's Miniſters; though they knew that the whole Tranſaction 
aroſe from, and was conducted by the King himſelf, To ſay 
the Truth, it was a Project the beſt calculated for ſecuring the 
Ballance of Power, — 1 the Quiet of Europe, * 

1 2 
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— emer of Things — — and — 
againſt it was as ill founded, as the ion to it was manag d 
with ill Manners. 2 | 
The King of Spain 


, to prevent the Execution of this Treaty, 
and the diſmembring of his Dominions, on the 2d of October 
1700, 2 a Wilt, by which he called to the Succeſſion of 
the whole : Span;/þ Monarchy, Philip Duke of Anjou, ſecond 
Son to the Dauphin, after him his younger Brother the Duke of 
Berry, next the Arch-duke Charles, and then the Duke of Sa- 
voy, and dy'd about a Month after. It was a Queſtion at 
the Court of France, whether this Will ſhould be accepted, or 
whether his Majeſty ſhould adhere to the laſt Treaty of Parti- 
tion ; but at length, a Reſolution was taken to accept the Will, 
and the Duke of Anjou was declared King of Spain, by the 
Name of Philip V. in which it has been thought by ſome who 
take the Liberty of cenſuring even Kings, Lewis XIV. forgot 
his Duty as the Parent of his People, to follow his natural Af- 
fection as the Father of his Family. I | 
King William and the States diflembled at firſt, by acknow- 
ledging and _— King Philip; but this ſeems to 
have been owing to the Nature of the Government in both 
Countries, which made it — be ſecure of the Sen- 
timents of the People, before their Rulers openly declared their 
own; and to ſpeak my private Opinion freely, I believe this 
Conduct in their reſpective Governments, had no ſmall Share 
in bringing the Engliſb and Dutch Nations to declare ſo warmly 
as they did for a War with France, into which their Gover- 
nors very readily came, upon a Suppoſition that they ſhould 
be ſupported therein with the ſame Unanimity and Spirit, by 
which were excited thereto; and for ſome time they 
were not diſappointed. Thus the Reader ſees in a very narrow 
Compaſs, the true Grounds of that general War, which had 
ſo great an Effect on the Affairs of Europe, and which are 
ſo neceſſary to be thoroughly underſtood at preſent, in or- 
—— to form a right Judgment of what we ought to hope or 
1 | . 
The World ſeems to be fo univerſall ded -of the 
t Wiſdom and Policy of Lewis XI . in laying his 
for ſecuring the Crown of Spain to his Family, that 
it will be a very difficult Thing to perſuade them, that this 
Notion is ill-founded ; but the Truth will appear, from an 
impartial Conſideration of Facts, which I ſhall endeavour to 
lay together in the ſuccincteſt Method poſſible ; it being not 
either agreeable to my Purpoſe or Intention, to enter into a 
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particular Detail of the War, which is too well known to need 
ſuch Account. if : 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the Meaſures taken by the 
French King for 2 his Grandſon into immediate Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the extenſive Dominions of the Span;h Monarchy, 
were well concerted and thoroughly executed. The Mar- 
2 Villars, the French Ambaſſador at Madrid, had gained 
Hearts of the Spaniſh Grandees; the Prince of J | 
and the reſt of Governors of the Provinces in Itah, 
were ſecured; the Duke of Savoy having married one 
Daughter to the Heir Apparent of France, and another to the 
new King of _ could not avoid taking the ſame fide ; 
as for the ' Low Countries, they were delivered up by the Elec- 
tor — Bavaria, who had formed a ſtrong Party for the French 
in Germany. OH TR id 230 f E907 : e. 
But ſtill the Miſchiefs remained that have been before men- 
tioned; that is to fay, the ſeveral Branches of the Miniſtry 
were in the Hands of young Men of very mean Abilities; and- 
the Direction of the whole was in an old Lady, oppoſed and 
hated by the whole Royal Family, the King ted. He had' 
few General Officers of great Capacity, and thoſe he had were 
not employed, or if employed, not truſted. His Marine was 
in a bad Condition, his Finances in a worſe, and nothing but 
his abſolute Power of taking every Shilling of Ready- 
from his Subjects, by altering the Value of his Coin, which 
he iſed over and over with as little Ceremony as Con- 
ſcience, could have enabled him to find wherewithal to defray 
thoſe Expences ; for which it was. impoſlible for him to run in 
— and through the whole Courſe of the War he defrayed 
no other. ; 1 241 
As ſoon as the Grand Confederacy was formed, he ſaw many 
Courts act a very different Part from what he expected. As 


for Inſtance, Sweden entered into a Neutrality, Denmark and 


Pruſſia acted againſt him, nor was it long before his moſt uſeful 
and neceſſary Allies, ſuch as the King of Portugal and the Duke 
of Savoy, deſerted him, and all his — were broken. 


Tbe Duke of Marlborough, by the Victory of Blenbeim, 
reſtored the Affairs of the Emperor and Empire; he was ſo 


diſtreſſed in /taly, that he was glad to evacuate it to fave- 


Spain, and even there his Grandſon was more than once driven 
from his Capital. In the Low Countries, his Armies were 
continually beaten. All his ſtrong Fortreſſes taken, and among 
the reſt Lie, the moſt valuable Place in his Dominions, after 
Paris, which, will Poſterity believe it! he once had Thoughts 
of quitting. 1 eee e ee 
2 0 < +4 On 


infirm, and — — Court divided 
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On the whole, aſter catrying on th War fo ren Year 
he found his Affairs in ſo bad a Situation, that he would v 
Ran have acceptel the Treaty of Partition, or even wo 

erms, if the Allies would have cunſented to them 3 but all 
his Offers being rejected, the Deſpair of his did more 
for him than he was able to do at firſt with all his Policy and. 

Power; and yet it is very ble-whethir — 

in would ever — eh eft to his Grandſon, if the Death 
Emperor Joch had not rendered it a Thing distal for the 
Allies to know where to beſtow it. better. 

This produced the Peace of Utrecht, in which, all. that” was 
Juen good or tolerahle was copied from the two Treaties of 
Partition, It was ſigned in Aarrh 1712-13; and if the Allies 
had been unanimous in making it, might haye been much 
better than it was; but the Emperor perſiſting in his 
the War was ſtill carried on againſt him, and: did not end till 
the Vear aſterwards, Waun of che Peace of Baden, on 
the 7th of June 1214. 

Thus ended this Period, e Yee was recluoed: far lower 
than ſhe had ever been; for nat only her Armies were broken, 
her Fleets entirely ruined, and a great part of her fermenOon-: 

s yielded to ſother Powers; but what was much worſe, the 

ple were fallen into the moſt abject Degree of Miſery, the 
2 it of W „ the Succeſſion depended upon 
e Life of a ſickly. Infant, the n Monarch was very 
actions: So that if 

Lewis XIV. had the Satisfaction of beholding the Riſe and 
Progreſs of the Gallic Power, he had alſo. the Mortifcation 
. it decline, and was very, very, near n pon 
mn uin $4 

The Cares of "Lewis XIV. after the Concluſion - 1 the 
Peace, were ſuch! as ought to have been the Cares of his 
whole Life; for they were bent to ſecure the Sycceflion of 


the Royal Family, and to reftore the Trade and Welfare of 


his Subjects; as to both which he appeared now very ſollici- 
tous; nor did he make any Scruple of confeſſing, that Experience 
had convinced þ him of the ble Error of his former Conduct, and the 


Follies of w had been guilty, in preferring his on Gran- 
rupee: nod of his Reg andthe Luſtre of his Reign to, 
the Safety of the State. | 


7 A for extinguiſhing t ca was 1 to his Grandion 6 
Phule for the Remains of the Spaniſo War, by 

che Keductien of Catalania; he gave Siasion to ta the King of 
ew Britain, in reference to the Ports of Dunkirk and 
— z and he executed my punctually whatever de- 


pended 
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——.— in relation to the Dutch, from the Hopes of 
eaving France without any Apptehenſions from her Neighbours 
at the Time of his — He was very attentive alſo to what 
he thought might contribute to the domeſtick Quiet of his Sub- 
jects, as well as to the 'Eſtabliſhment of his illegitimate Off- 


ing, £21 ; 
; In, regard to the former, he conſtituted by his Will a Council 
of Regency, on purpoſe to exclude the Duke of Orleans, his 
Nephew, whoſe Fidelity he ſuſpected, and of whoſe Ambition 
he was afraid; and he cauſed this Will of his to be depoſited 
with the Parliament of Paris, who gave it the Sanction of that 
very ſmall Authority which he had leſt them. He likewiſe 
cauſed an Edict to be regiſtered, whereby he declared his 
Sons, the Dulte of Mains and Count Thaulouſe, Legitimate, and 
capable of ſucceeding to the Crown after thoſe legally entitled 
thereto: And having thus put both his private and publick Affairs 
— Order, he did not ſcent much ſurprized at the Approach of 
e e e 2 
In his laſt Moments he behaved like a Chriſtian and a King; 
like a Chriſtian; in bewailing his Vices, and the bad Conte 
quences with which they had been attended; like a King, in 
adviſing his Succeſſor publick]y.0o beware of following his Ex+ 
ample, td ſtudy Peace, ati to be truly the Parent of his People, 
In this Diſpoſſtion of Mind, after endur y ſharpeſt Agonies 
in his Body; he expired Sp5rmber 1, 1715; N. S. in the ſeventy- 
ſccont; Year of his Neign, and wheit he wanted four Days of 
being {bventy-ſeveri-Y eats of Age. GT; - 1h | 
He Was ſtiled Lxwis the GREAT, with what Reaſon the 
Reader has ſeen. He was, tho? unlearned, à great Encouraget 
and Protector of Learning, and more ſo of attery. He was 
no great Soldier, and yet loved War. His Courage was not very 
clear, but he had great Firmneſs of Mind. In Proſperity he was 
l but not abject in Adverſity. He was jealous of his 
eldeſt Son, but affectionate to his Family; he was a very faithful 
Friend, and a very kind Maſter. His Amours' were numerous 
and ſcandalous z his Behaviour to his Queen civil, without 
*Fenderneſs; to his Mother reſpectful, without Affection; to his 
Brother ſuſpicious, but not ifidecent, n. 
As a King, he was ambitious with reſpect to his Neighbours, 
arbitrary toward bis Sudjects, and boundleſs in both. With 
regard to the former, he had no Tie but Intereſt; in reference 
to the latter, no Law but his Will. He intirely ſubverted 
tbe Conſtitution of his Country. He leſt the Princes of his 
Blood without Power, and his Parliaments without Autho- 
46 ;, 1 : {HIS * 1 434 5 4 | 5 rity: 


. 
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rity, The Force of his Kingdom he reduced to a Standing - 
Army; the Property of his Subjects he rendered precarious, 
and every Rank of then intirely dependent upon the Wil of 
his Succeſſor. - 

In fine, he was a Rebel to the Court, and at the „ Time 
a Slave to the Church of Rome; he had a Paſſion for Glory, 
with ſcarce any Tincture of Virtue; and with all the Vices 
and Weakneſs of a Man, had the Yea to ſtile and think 
himſelf. Immortal. Such was the er of Lewis XIV, 
when painted by the Pencil of Truth, how different ſoever 
it Ry be from the Pictures drawn of him by Foes or Flat- 


111 Prince married Maria Thereſa Daughter of Philip IV. 
ng of ow. Anno 1660, by whom he had Iſſue only one 
Bing that lived, viz. - Lewis Dauphin of France, who — 
Mary- Anne-Chri i/tiana, Siſter to "the Duke of Bavaria, by 
whom he had iſſue three Sons, viz. I. Lewis Duke of Bur- 
gundy, born Anno 1682. II. Philip Duke of Anjou, King of 
Spain, born Anno 1683, III. Gefen, Duke of Berry, born in 
1684, who died without iſſue. Lewis the Daupin died: Anno 
I711, whereupon Lewis Duke of Burgundy err 
ſucceeded to the e Title of Daupin. 8 

This Prince married Mary Adelaide, eldeſt Daughter to 
Duke of Savoy, afterwards Ki of Lardinia, Anna 2 
died 1712, . ue of his three, Sons, etch 
the __ eldeſt, ſtiled Dukes of Britany ſucceſſively, died ſoon 
after him in their Infancy ; but * his third Son, born 
Anno 17 10, ſurvived them all, and fits at preſent an ren 
of his Great Grandfather. 1 25 | 
His Natural Children by Madame FA h Fabre — Mary 
Anne de Bourbon, born in 1666, and married in 1680 to 
"au of Bourbon, Prince of Conti, who rg without Iſſue «4 


By Madame ds Monieſpan, I. Lewis 4 upufus de 4. Bourbon, 
Dube of Maine, born in 1670, who by his Wiſe Lauiſa, 
Daughter to the Prince of Conde, had a ter called Ma- 
Knie q Aumale, born in 1697, and two Sons; Leun 

Auguſtus Prince of Dambes, born in 1 700; Lewis, Charles 
Count of Eu, born 1701. II. Lauiſa Frances de "Bourbon, 
Riled Madamoiſells de Nantes, born in 1673; and married to 
Lewis Duke of Bourbon in 68g 3 whoſe C Tiren were; Ma- 
damoiſelle de Bourbon, born 1690; Lewis Duke of Euguien, 
born 1692; Louiſe Madamoiſelle de Charolois, born 1693 ; 
and Lowſa Anne, called Madamoiſelle Sens, born in 1 . 
. Lewis Alexander de Bourbon, Count of Thoulouſe, born I Nas 

te 


Tr} 

— 2 —_— ow Mayes B ; 

Now Enjo Ce. antes aur 
ied ee le born 168 1. ho 
115 Majeſty —— — Brother was Philip Duke of 
Os Ea . jetta Maria, ter to Charles I. 
King of England, by whom he had one Daughter, married to 
the of Savoy. He afterwards eſpouſed Charltta Elizabeth, 
ter to Charles Lewis Elector Palatine, by whom he had 
Hue, Philip Duke of Chartres, late Duke of Orleans and Re- 
gent of France, who married Frances Mary de Bourbon, ſtiled 
iſelle de Blois, by whom he had the preſent. Duke 
of Orleans, Lewis de Bourbon, who b om /ta-Maria, Daugh- 
ter of Prince Letuis of Baden, has s Philip, Duke of 


Chartres, born 1725, and married to  Louiſe-Henriett of Bour- . 


bon Conti. 


The Ce that had been taken by the Great Monarch Lewis 
XIV. for the Security of his Infant Succeſſor, and his 


Subjects, 
was juſt e blen in 


ſettling the . Beginning of 5 own Rei 
bes the — now the very ſame _ 
the Queen-Mother acted then, and by — the Parliament 
for a Moment, and iving them Hopes of ſeeing their Author 
reſtored, procured their Affiftance to the ſingle Act that eo 
engble him to operate upon their Power at all. 

This Point once managed, and the Duke of Orhan 
declared ſole Regent during the Minority of Lewis XV. the Ger 
vernment was compleatly reſtored, ſince the governed 
from that Dey as abſolutcly as ever the late King done. He 
began his Adminiſtration, as all able Princes do, with Ads of 
Lenity and Mildneſs, and with , re berg 
- the Click Good: 

Hh Plan for foreign Affairs was the beſt laid, and bel con- 
ducted, that the French had ever ſeen; it is indeed pr 
that he was — moved thereto by the Conſideration of 
his particular Int ut whatever his — was, his Con- 
duct was right. He ſteddily adhered to the laſt Treaty of 
Peace, and he ſhew'd a Willingneſs to contribute as far as could 
be defired, to fixing a true Ballance of Power. 


He was fo far from diſſembling, that he laid open to all the 


World the miſerable State that France was in; and certainly in 
this he acted like a great Politician ; for on the one it 
juſtified his Meaſures at home, and on the other, it — him 
Credit abroad; for by delivering her Neighbours from the 1 ear 
of France, he brought them to confide ere 20 
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maile uſe of this Confidence to r 
Foundation. | 
In reſpect to domeſtick Concerns be del with the fame 
Prudence and Moderation. He erected ſeveral Councils agree- 
able to the late King's Will, foreſeeing the Confuſion this 
would create; and the fair Opportunity it would give him of 
ſuppreſſing them; and and he reſtored to the Parliament: their an- 
cient Liberty of de upon Acts of State, before they gave 
thein the Sanction of ir Authority. Theſe were all very 
proper as well as popular Steps; they ſerved to ſettle his Au- 
thorĩty, and to enable hin ta make uſe of it afterwards as he 
thought moſt convenient. 
He had his _ al ther Princes have 3 and he ſhewed 
himſelf a: rince, by taking the Precautions nec 0 
fix his — before he made his Schemes evident, 15 
Endeavours to accompliſh them. In this indeed lay his 8 th, 
he knew perfectly how to conceal his Deſigns under 
Pretences, to give thoſe Pretences the higheſt * 
ſible, and never to bring his real Intentions into publick ie, 
earlier than he was ſecure of trampling upon all Oppoſition- 
When he had thus: ſettled Peace abroad, and his Autho- 
rity at home, he liſt ned to the Cries of the People, and efta- 
bliſhed a new Court of Judicature, for calling to an Account 
ſuch as had the Management of the Publick Revenue in abe 
former. Reign, and were alinoſt the only People in the Kin 
dom that enjoyed affluent Fortunes under the preſent. The 
Pretence was ſpecious; and . tho? this Enquiry might be con. 
ducted with a Severity that border d upon Injuſtice, yet it 
anſwer'd the Purpoſe of the Court, and did not give genes 
Offente: > - 
He would have had recourſe to healingMeaſuresin the Chr; 
but in that reſpect his good Deſigns were defeated; an 
is but too frequent, thoſe: who by their Profeſſion are — al 
_— moſt bound to promote Peace, were: thoſe who by the 
8 Profeſſion gave them, hinder'd it the moſt. 
egent ſaw and — perfectly the man mif 
e, Conſequences that flow d from the frequent 
tions that had been made in the Value of the Coin 26 
the laſt Reign; but what he moſt regretted was, that the 
| hong ople underſtood thoſe fo well, that it was impoſſible, as 
—_ _— for any Uſe to be made of this Expedient under 
Adminifation. 
| 3 correct this Evil, and more eſpecially to ſer his own 
Hands at Liberty; on the .12th of Ocraber 1715, he publiſh'd | 
an Edict, in which he ſet in a very clear Light the principal 
3 [nconveniencies 


9 
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Incohweniencies that followed this Practice, as well as the Ad- 
vantages that muſt necedlarily attend the remedying of this Evil, 


and fixing the Coin on an equitable and immoveable Foundation, 


of which this Edict gave Hopes, by declaring that the Piſtole or 

Lewis d'Or ſhould for ever remain of the Value of fourteen 

Livres, at which it was then: But no ſooner had this Edict 

produced its Effect, than the nt iſſued — — — 

the. Subjects were required to pay 

at the Rate of ſixteen Livres for RON — * 

iſſued again at the Rate of tant: 

-I mention this Inftance out of ting, | for two Renſans 3. the 

a is, that I may afford the Reader a View of the Diftrels of 
French Government and the Hardſhips it was obliged to im- 

1 upon its Subjects; and ſecondly, to give a Specimen of the 


ent's Policy, which was of the ſame Stamp throughout; 


that is to ſay, he made no Scruple of profeſſing any thing that 
might ſerve his Purpoſt, and with reſpect to thoſe Noel 
ſions, as if he had never made them. But this Was only with regard 
to Tranſactions at Home; with references to Foreign Princes, 
he was cautious how be entered imo Engagements, but was 


afterwards puridtyal-in performing them. 
3 — bci raking to juſtify ſuch a Condut ag 
ed ; hut may bave leave to ſay in his 


— — — pron and the Nation in a moſt 

ruzbous Condition, with a Debt almoſt beyond Belicf, ſince ſome 

have calculated it no leſs than three hundred Million Srl 

and this notwithſtandin 
heen made in the preceding Reign. 2 

94 He rer while, mr Gorcmoras was in this ee 


an to that Part. of the People who were become — — to the | 
u 


of Mr. "John Lows, aNative of Scatlnd, and a Man of a pecu- 
liar, Caſt of Mind, who knew how: to apply thoſe Schemes of 
Calculation, which hitherto had ſerved only private and paultry 
Purpoſes, to the great Affairs of a Nation, and the extricating 


a Government from fuck Ditbeulties as that of France was then 


under. 

The nn the Projector were ; 2s well ſuited to each 
other m could be conceived. The — had he been in nd 
private Station, would probably have the Contriver of 
this Scheme; the Projector, had be been, veſted with the 
9 $ Power, would have had Courage enough to have 


executed 
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Money, or with other People's Money 


had done, to the Meaſures 
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executed it in its utmoſt Extent. The Colour that was given 


to this Affair was the erecting a new Company for carrying on a 
Commerce to Loui ſiana, or the River Miſſiſtbi; but the true 
Deſign was to pay the Debts of the French Government without 


I mean by other People's Money, t e Money. of Foreigners 3 


and this Affair was managed with ſuch Addreſs, that in the 


Year 1719 the new Company offered to lend the Govern- 


ment fifteen hundred Millions of Livres. In the mean time 


however the Regent had been obliged to iſe ſo many 
Methods of raiſing and falling Money, of ſtopping the Cur- 
rency of Caſh, forcing of Currency for Notes, and conſtraining 
fuch as had any Gold or Silver to part with it, whether 
they would or not ; that he was —_ to ſtop ſhort in the 
Execution of Mr. Law's Scheme, to drive him out of the 


Ki om. | 1 4 A * 

| Vt after all this, and notwithſtanding the Diſturbance, 
Clamour, and Confuſion which the Buſineſs of the Bank, the 
India Company, and other Expedients Mr. Law 2 — 
produced, the — was a great Gainer upon the Whole, 
and a very large Proportion of the Debt was, if not paid, at 


leaſt reſolved into Waſte Paper. It was certainly an iniqui- 
tous Scheme in its Nature, and ſuch a one as no Man of | 


bity would have formed, or could have executed; but notwith- 
ſtanding all this, when executed, it was as certainly attended 
with ſome good Effects. + of on l | 


While the Regent was thus ſtrugęling to free the Govern-- 


ment of France from the Difficulties it was under, occaſioned 
chiefly by the long War carried on to place Philip V. on the 
Throne of Spain, that Prince committed his Affairs to an en- 
terptizing Miniſter, the famous Cardinal Aileroni, who is ſtill 
living; and who, inſtead of ſubmitting, as former Miniſters 
ibed by. France, ſtruck out a 
Plan of his own, which he would have obliged the Regent to 
follow; and which conſiſted in recovering all the Provinces 
that had been diſmembered from the & 5 Monarchy by the 
late Treaties of Peace. ths 77 ih DR: thei wv ui: 

The Regent declared that he look'd upon this as contrary 
to Juſtice; but it is certain that he conſidered it as not at 
all — 7 with his Intereſt; and —_ inſtead of pro- 
moting, he oppos' d it, agreeable to the ments be was 
— — and Britiſb Courts. The. Spaniſh Court, 
or rather the Span; Miniſter, took this ſo ill, that he reſolved 
to form a Party in France, and even to ſecure the Perſon of 


. 7 2 


the Duke Regent; and as wild and extravagant as this Plot 


might 
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might ſeem, the Prince de Cellemare, then the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
fador at the Court of France, took his Meaſures ſo well, that he 
was very near carrying ĩt into Execution; it was however very 
critically diſcovered, that Miniſter arreſted and ſent out of 
France, ſome Gentlemen of Bretagne who were deepeſt in this 
Scheme loſt their Lives, and very ſoon —— War broke 
out between the two Nations. 2 
But as Spain could not ſuſtain herſelf without the Aſfſtance 
of France, much leſs againſt the Power of that Monarch; join'd 
with the · reſt of her Opponents, Cardinal Alberoni was obliged 
to give way, the Crown of Spain acceded to the Quadruple 
lance; and it was — that the young King of France 
ſhould eee in; and that the Prince of Au- 
rias ſhould marry one of nee Daughters, and | 
Carbs the other. 
All Things being thus ſettled, nod the Peace of Ears for 
the preſent reſtored,” the Regent's Affairs wore a ee 
Aſpect than they had done, and all the Powers of Europe ſaw 
with Surprize, but without Jealouſy, France daily recovering 
its Luftre. This is a Proof that the Regent's Conduct was 
le to the true Intereſt of the Kingdom he govern'd; and 
that he much better underſtood the Art of making France truly 
formidable, than thoſe who affect at * to — 
appear ſo.. But to purſue the Thread of our Narration, and 
leave theſe Political Points to the Conſideration and-Decifion of 
the judicious Reader. 20 8 | 
In 1722, the R ent cauſed his Majeſty to be crowned at 
and in the ing of the following Year, he was 
declared of full Age in Parliament. The Regent knew well of 
what — — it was to preſerve Forms, though he never 
meant theſe Steps to relinquiſh his own Authority. 
By his e, his own Creature and Favourite, Car- 
dinal Do Bore was declared Prime Miniſter, but did nothi 
but by his Royal Highneſs's Direction; fo that the Duke h 
ſtill the intire Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs of the Na- 
tion without any Title or Office whatever. | 1 
He was very well ſatisfied with this Situation of Things, 
but in the Month of Augu/t following his Promotion the 
Cardinal died ; and the Duke of Qrleans, too prudent to truſt 
any other Perſon with the Title of Prime Minifter, aſked the 
King for it, or rather aſſumed it himſelf. The Confuſion 
that Cardinal Du Bois left his Papers in, and the delicate Na+ 
ture of many of his Correſpondencies, obliged the Duke to 
apply himſelf with the utmoſt Induſtry. and — to 


putting them in Order, in which he was ſo indefatigable, that ro | 
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ke fate up all the Night of the firſt of Deinber 1723, though 


he found himſelf ſeveral times very near faiming, and the next 
Day in the Afternoon he died of a Fit of the” Apoplexy, with 
great Projects in his Head, and, as many have thought, when he 
was on the very Point of carrying ſome of them into Execution. 
Upon the Death of the Duke of Orleans, the Conduct of the 
State devolved upon the next Prince of the Blood of an Age 
fuitable to the Employment. This was the Duke of Bour- 
bon, a Prince of great Parts, ſurpriſing Quickneſs, and capable 
of much Application. He found many Difficalties upon his 
firſt coming into the Adminiftration ; to hinder theſe from in- 
creafing, he purſued the Plan of his Predeceffor very ſteddi ly; 
but the People were not much better fatisfed with him, than 
they had been with his Royal Highneſs, beeauſe the State of the 
Finances was ſuch as obliged him to make various Alterations 
= the Cop. r. . . 

He likewiſe preſſed the Acceptance of the Bull Unigenitus, 
both on the Laity and Clergy which. occaſioned great Heats and 
Animoſities, and while theſe continued, the King was taken 
ſuddenly ill, which alarmed the Duke of Bourbon fo much, that 
he reſolved to ſend back the young Infanta, who had been for 
ſome Time in France with the 'Fitle of Queen, in order to 
marry the King to ſome Princeſs of riper Years ; and accord- 
ingly his Maj — afterwards married to the Princeſs 
Mary, Daughter niſlaus King of Poland, which gave great 
Satisfaction to — go : nh 1 | 
But the Court of Spain reſented this extremely, and de- 
manded in - expreſs Terms, that the Duke of . Bourbon. ſhould 
be removed, to give his Catholick Majeſty Satisfaction, as 
Cardinal Alberoni had formerly been, at the Requeſt and for 
the Conveniency of the moſt Chriſtian King. This bein 
refuſed; ; threw the Spaniſ Court into the Arms of that 
Vienna, which gave ſuch a Face to the Affairs of Europe, 
as differed much from that which they had worn for half a 

2181 


It was not long, however, that the Duke of Bourbon was 
able to maintain himſelf in Power; and the Fhing that turn'd 
moſt to his Prejudice, was the raiſing the fiftieth Penny 
upon all Eſtates throughout the Kingdom, which the Duke 
judged — for the Payment of the publick Debts, with 
which after all this ſpunging the Crown found itſelf ſtill 


over- charge t. l 0 Oh. 

There are ſecret and dark Intrigues in all Courts, and 
there never was any in which theſe have always pre- 

vailed moxe tin in that of France. If we could ay ann 

4 | epen 
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upon ſome Memoirs that have been written of theſe 
Times, the Duke of Bourbon was deceived, and outwitted by 
his Succeſſor, who firſt oy rey and conſcientiouſly: repre- 
ſented to him the many Conſequences that attended the 
modern Method of — rather of not paying,poblick Debts, 
by Variation of the Coin, giving a Currency: to Paper, and then 


deſtroying its Credit: By which he ſo wrought upon the mn 
that he reſolved to abandon thoſe Meaſures as unworthy of 


Government; and then the crafty Prie lay i in wait nd repe- 


ſent him as a publick Oppreſſor. 

The — in the very Edict by which he impoſod this Tax, 
ſet forth the Reaſons. of it, giv very fair and full Account 
of the Methods that had been — 
guiſh the publick Debt, their Conſequences, and the N 
there all was of raiſing Money to pay off Incumbrances, whic 
ſtood the Crown in fifty Millions yearly for Intereſts tho' they 
Paid but Iwo per Cent. | 

When the Murmurs began about this Tax, which; how juſt 
and-reaſonable ſoever it might be in its Intention, was to a 
People ſo exhauſted, almoſt inſupportable; the ancient Biſhop 
of Frejus (ſo M. Fleury was then called) was the firſt to men- 
tion them to the King, tho* he had great Obligations to 
the Duke; and he did it in ſuch a manner, and with the 
Addition of ſuch Circumſtances, that he who had always 
regarded the Sayings of this Man as ſo many Oracles, re- 
—— to part with the Duke of Bourbon, and declare this 

ate: ful Miniſter; which Reſolution was no ſooner taken 
—＋ it was executed, and the People, as is common enough 
— Countries, applanded the Change chiefly becauſe it was 
a hange | 


IR uke bore his Diſgrace both with Patience and Dig- 


, and tho' he continued all his Life after a private Man, 


had very little Connection with the Court, yet he quickly 
— his Credit with the Publick, and was as general 


eſteemed to the Day of his Death as any: deere yarn of his 


Houſe-ever had been. 
Ass for the Adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleury, 10 is ſo well 
known here, that it would be needleſs to trouble the Reader 
with a particular Detail of it. He was certainly a very 
_ a very ambitious Man, without any of thoſe Talents that 
are requiſite to make an accompliſhed Stateſman, or a great 
Miniſter. It was the Aſcendancy he had over his Maſter, that, 
s it originally procured, kept him ſo long in Power; à it 
was a ſmooth and complaiſant Behaviour: e the e 


. 


taken in order to extin- 
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niſters, that gave hint fo an Intereſt, as he really had for 
man . by ee ee 
He was very diſintereſted in reſpect to Money, was very fat 
from being ſolicitous about his Family, talked continually of 
Moderation, and was mild and affable in his Behaviour; 
r Things done under his Adminiſtra- 
tion, both with reſpect to Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. He 
had no ſettled Plan of Politicks, as appeared by his ſometimes 
courting the Favour, and ſometimes croſſing the Meaſures of 
Spain. It was purely to pleaſe that Court, that he ſuffered his 
Maſter to enter into a War with the late Emperor Charles VI. but 
as ſoon as he ſaw * — 4" of it, and of 
making ſo great an Acquiſition to France as the Dutchy of Ler- 
rain, he reſolved to embrace it; and as he had ſacrificed the 
Honour, and was very near facrificing the Life of the French 
Queen's Father, * the War, ſo he made no Scruple of 
ſacrificing the Intereſt of Spain to the Peace. 6 4a 
The ſame kind of Temper was viſible in almoſt every great 
Tranſaction while he was at the Head of Affairs. He made uſe 
of other Mens Capacities for contriving and executing Schemes 
that were above his Reach; but whenever he found himſelf 
pinched by thoſe Schemes, he removed and ruined the Authors 
of them, to preſerve or regain his own Credit; as is evident 
enough in the Caſe of Mr. Chauvelin, the Keeper of the Seals, 
whom he drove from Court, after he had made great Uſe of his 
much ſuperior Abilities. | 
In reſpe& to the late War, which began in his Life-time, he 
was drawn into it by thoſewhom at that Time he truſted, chiefly 
from his apprehending that it would not be the Work of more 
than one or two Campaigns, and that the Allies of the Houſe of 
Auſtria would be as paſſive in this War as in the laſt. But when 
he found his Miſtake, and ſaw, or rather felt the Inconveniencies 
that followed from it, he had recourſe to his old Expedient of 
ſhifting the Blame upon other People; but it was no longer in 
his Power to rid himſelf of them, as he had done of their Pre- 
deceſſors; Age, Infirmities, and approaching Death, obliged 
him to turn his Thoughts to other Matters. | 
He maintained his Power with, -or rather Influence over, his 
| Maſter to the very laſt, and, like Cardinal Maxzarin, had the 
Satisfaction of dying, in all outward Appearance, as great a 
Man as he had lived, and even of appointing, as it were, his 
— ow the Arts he — A — to k — 4 — in a 
ence upon himſelf, have had ſuch an 1 on 
all the Meaſures of the Court of Verſailles fince his Death, 
—C ww, ; 
| nfuſion,, 
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Confuſion, till the late Marſhal Count Saxe gained the Ear of his 
Maſter to ſuch a Degree, as to give Law even to the Miniſterez 
at leaſt in reſpect to all great Points, which was the Poſture that 
Things were in a little before the Concluſion of the Peace, - 
. We have. in the Gare of the preceding Hiſtory -made it 
bur Buſineſs to ſhew the .ſeveral Scheme; or Syſtems of Go- 
vernment, which have ſubſiſted ſince the Acceſſion of the Houſe 
of Bourbon to the Throne of France; and perhaps we ſhall 
run no great Hazard of miſleading the Reader, by affirming 
that theſe may be reduced to Two. That of Henry IV. who 
was the Father of his People, and really ſomewhat more; 
for he not only meant honeſtly towards his own Subjects, but 
likewiſe to the reſt of Europe. In ſhort, he had the Happineſs 
of the People at Heart in his own Dominions, and was for 
eſtabliſhing a Ballance of Power abroad. |  —_ 12 
His Son and Succeſſor Lewis XIII. aimed at making himſelf 
abſolute at home and reſpected abroad; both his Succeſſors 
have had the ſame Views, only inſtead of Reſpect, they have 
been for eſtabliſhing a general Influence, from whence. all the 
bad. Conſequences muſt flow, which are commonly dreaded 
from univerſal Monarchy. By this Means Monarchs' are ren- 
dered ſo dependent as to differ little from Vice-Roys, and 
Republicks are ruined. by the ſecret Encouragement given to 
their Rulers to arrogate an Authority to themſelves, inconſi- 
ſtent with the Conſtitution of their Countries, and incompa- 
tible with their Intereſts. In ſhort, the Safety and Grandeur 
of this great Power muſt be maintained by the Poverty, Weak- 
neſs, Corruption, Diſcontents, and Maleadminiſtration that pre- 
yails amongſt her Neighbours, _ | [+ 
Our reſent Buſineſs is to ſhew how far this has been effect- 
ed, and upon what Grounds we affirm that the Gallic Conſti- 
tution is changed, and that the Monarchy is abſolute at pre- 
ſent, In the firſt Place, we are to obſerve, that the greateſt. 
Lawyers and beft Hiſtorians, of France agree, that the Power 
of their Kings was anciently reſtrained, not only within nar- 
rower, Bounds than, at preſent, but that in reality they were as 
much limited as any Monarchs could hee. 
hat in all Goyernments, ſupreme and abſolute Power is, 
and muſt be lodged ſome where, we find generally agreed; 
that according to the old Conſtitution in France, this did not 
reſide in their Princes, but in the general Aſſembly of the 
States of the Kingdom, as in all other Gothic Conſtitutions, is 
certain. Indeed the very Name of the People ſufficiently proves 
this, ſince there cannot be a ſtronger Oppoſition than between 
Francs, (that is, Freemen) and Slaves. Ks 
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But as it was found inconvenient to hold theſe general Af- 
ſemblies very frequently, ſo, to hinder the Incroachments of 
their Kings while they were not fitting, part of their Powers 
were transferred to certain Committees, which gave Riſe to the 
Parliaments of France, and particularly to that of Paris, which 
was at firſt Ambulatory, that is, attended the Perſon of the 
King; but in Proceſs of Time, was fixed to that City for 
the Conveniency both of Prince and People. 

The ancient Prerogatives of this Aflembly plainly prove, 
that as Repreſentatives of the States, the Sovereignty was really 
in it, for amongſt others they had thefe three. Firſt, they 
judged the Peers and great Men of the Kingdom, over whom 
the King in this Reſpect had no Power; but in Caſe they were 
ſulpetted of failing in their Duty to the Conſtitution, they 
were to be tryed by their Equals, according to the known 
Law of the Kingdom. Secondly, all the great Officers of 
State took their Oaths in Parliament; from which it is mani- 
feſt, that they were bound not to the Perſon of the King, but 
ſwore to him in his Political Capacity, and for the general 
Benefit of the State. Thirdly, they had the Right of regiſter- 
ing, approving, and promulgating the King's Edits, without 
which they had not the Sanction or Force of Laws. 

As theſe Inſtances unqueſtionably demonſtrate, that accord- 
ing to the Gallic Conſtitution, their Kings were not abſolute ; 
ſo there is nothing more requiſite to prove that they are ſince 
become ſo, by overturning the Conſtitution, than to obſerve 
that all theſe Checks are now taken away. The Aſſembly of 
the States is a Thing no longer heard of; and as for Parlia- 
ments, they are but Shadows of what they were, or rather 
worſe, by which I mean, that they are now become the Inſtru- 
ments of that Power they were inſtituted to reſtrain. 

The Liberty of the Subject is intirely at the Mercy of 
the King; he imprifons whom he pleaſes without giving an 
Account; and whenever he finds it requiſite, appoints ſuch 
Judges for the Tryal of Offenders as he thinks fit. The 

t Officers of State take their Oaths to and from him ; 
o that they now belong intirely to the King, who ap- 
points, removes, extends, or retrenches their Authority as 
he pleaſes. The regiſtering of Edits is become a mere 
Matter of Form; the Parliament of Paris does indeed ſome- 
times remonſtrate, but in the End the King's Will and Pleaſure 
always prevails. Be 
The whole Government of this great Nation having been, 
by the Arts of Cardinal Richelieu and his Sueceſſors, drawn 
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intirely into the Hands of the Crown and its Miniſters; the 
_ utmoſt Pains have been taken to reduce it into ſuch a Syſtem, 
as that this Power may influence the whole, and keep every 
Branch thereof in ſtrict and conſtant | Dependence. As far 
as the Compaſs of dur Work will allow, we ſhall endeavour to 
ſhew how this is done. D Kn 1. 24ts by LE 
We have heard much of the Gallican Church and of its Free- 
dom; but from the Time of the Cardinal before-mentioned, 
this Freedom is become a mere Engine of State, by the Help of 
which the King has ſometimes made uſe of the Power of the 
Clergy, and at other times of that of the Pope, to extend his 
own. It was with a View to this, that the Prote/tants of Franct 
were in general expelled ; and that the Remains of them in 
France are from time to time perſecuted, when they attempt in 
any Degree the public Exerciſe of their Religion. 
The French Kings were reſolved to make themſelves: Su- 
preme in Church as well as State; which is the true Reafon 
why they admit of no Diſſenters; and they have carried this 
into Execution, notwithſtanding the Nominal Authority of 
the Pope; which is often made uſe of by the King, and can 
never be turned againft him. AS24867 or: e 151309! 
The Clergy of France are, however, a very great and con- 
ſiderable Body; they conſiſt at preſent of eighteen Archbiſhops, 
and one hundred and thirteen Biſhops, all named and appointed 
by the King; who has likewiſe the Nomination of ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy Abbies, and of the Superiors of three hundred 
and ſeventeen Convents of Nuns. The Reader need not be 
told what Influence this gives the Crown over that Part of its 
Subjects, which were formerly the leaſt attached to lt. 
The ordinary Revenue ariſing from the Tenths of the Clergy, 
amounts to 1, 200, ooo Livres per Annum; beſides which, in the 
General Aſſemblies of the Clergy, free Gifts are ſo conſtantly 
expected even in Times of Peace, that this additional Revenue 
is computed annually at two Millions; but in Time of War 
the extraordinary free Gifts render it much more. dat 
As to the Civil Government, the King bas a great Council 
of State, and twelve Parliaments, beſides other Courts, ſuch as 
Generalities and Intendancies, for the Management of his Re- 
venue; of the former there are twenty-ſix, and of the latter 
more. As for the Political Government, it is managed by ſe- 
veral great Councils, or rather Committees of Council, of 
which there are at preſent four; which are ſtiled the Council 
of State, the Council of Diſpatches, the Royal Council of Fi- 
nances, and the Royal N of Commerce. | 2 
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moulded in the Compaſs of two Reigns, into ſuch a Form 
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The firſt Civil Officer in France is the Chancellor, and the 
only Officer that is not removeable at the King's Pleaſure; 
that is to ſay, he cannot be removed without being brought 
to a Trial; but the King may, and frequently does take the 
Seals from him, and put them into the Hands of another Per- 
ſon, who has the Title of Keeper and the Power of Chancellor, 
who is removeable at the King's Pleaſure. | £ 
There is generally a Perſon at the Head of the Miniſtry, either 
with or without the 'Title of Prime Miniſter, and with more or 
leſs Authority, as the King pleaſes ; at preſent this is conceived 
to. be M. de Machault, Keeper of the Seals and Comptroller- 
General of the Finances, but without the Title. For the Ma- 
nagement of public Affairs, there are four principal Secretaries 
of State, who have each their ſeparate ents. Theſe are 
at preſent; M. de Saint Conteſt, who is Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, the Count de Saint Flerentin, who has the Care of Do- 
meſtic Concerns; the Count D' Argenſon, who is Secretary at 
War; and Mr. Rowille, who has the Marine in the Room of the 
Count de Maurepas lately diſgraced... 

The principal Officer of the Revenue, is the Comptroller- 
General of the Finances, which Office is now in M. deMachault, 
ho bas under him a Multitude of Intendants, and other Officers, 
ſubject to the Direction of the Council of Finances, of which the 
D. de Bethune is Preſident. As to the ordinary and ſettled Re- 
venue of the Crown of France, if we may believe their own 
Writers upon that Subject, it is not at all increaſed jn its real, 
though it is conſiderably augmented in its nominal Value. 

-:; In 1683, it was computed at 116, 873, 476 Livres; and in 
1730 it amounted to no more than 140, 278, 473 Livres, 
which make 5, 844.937 Pounds of our Money. This ſhews 
that neither the general Wealth of France, nor the Income of 
the King, are near ſo great as is commonly imagined. It is in- 
deed very true, that in time of War the King levies much 
larger Sums; but it is very plain, that even theſe muſt fall 
far ſhort of what ſome People would perſuade us they amount 
to; ſince there muſt be always a Proportion between the 
ordinary and extraordinary Revenue, and conſequently, if 


-we know the one, we may very eaſily compute how far the 
other can be carried; becauſe, even under arbi Govern- 
ments, ſome Meaſures: muſt be preſerved, and ſome Regard had 
to the general Income of the People, which is leſs in Time 
of War, at the fame Time that the publick Expence is 
greater. l * 
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as made them wholly ſubſervient to the Purpoſes of the Crown; 
ſo the Military Eſtabliſhment, as it now ſtands, was intirely 
the Work of Lewis XIV. Before his Time a few Com- 
panies of Guards, and four old Corps, as they are ſtill called, 
were all the ſtanding Troops of France; neither were they 
exactly of the ſame Nature with the Regiments that are 
now kept, up, tho' this is not a proper Place to diſcuſs the 
Difference. en wh | | 3 
It is ſufficient for us to obſerve, that the Prince laſt mention- 
ed, finding every thing at home diſpoſed according to his good 
. Pleaſure when he took the Adminiſtration into his own Hands; 
reſolved to lay hold of that Opportunity to ſecure the boundleſs 
Authority of which he was poſſeſſed in his own Dominions, 
and at the ſame time to make himſelf formidable to his Neigh- 
bours. It was to this End that he eſtabliſhed. firſt under the 
Notion of Guards, a very conſiderable Force, which is now 
ſtiled the Troops of the Houſhold; and afterwards, as Occa- 
ſion ſerved, raiſed Regiment after Regiment both of Horſe 
and Foot, and kept them in conſtant Service. 
It was by the Help of this" Sanding Army, that he gained 
ſo many and fo great Advantages over. Spain and the reſt of his 
Neighbours, and annexed ſeveral. conquered Provinces to his 
Dominions; which at the ſame time afforded him an Oppor- 
tunity of increaſing the Number of theſe regular Troops, and 
of covering his Frontiers on every fide with abundance of 
ſtrong Fortreſſes. By Degrees, other States in Europe found 
themſelves obliged, for their own Defence, to raiſe and main- 
tain regular Troops likewiſe, which furniſhed that ambitious 
Prince with a Pretence for augmenting his to as great a Number 
as was poſſible for him to maintain; and his Example in this, 
as well as in moſt other Points, has been exactly followed by 
his Succeſſor. So that immediately before the breaking out ef 
the late War, the ſtanding Troops of France conſiſted of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand Foot, twenty thouſand Horſe and 
Dragoons, and between eight and ten thouſand Invalids; that is, 
in the whole, to about one hundred and fifty thouſand Men. 
Ihe keeping up ſo large an Army, and the maintaining fo 
many Garriſons, is as ſerviceable to the King as it is burthen- 
ſome and ruinous to the Kingdom, inaſmuch as it keeps ſo 
reat a Proportion of able and active Perſons in a State of ab- 
ſelute Idleneſs with regard to the Publick, at the ſame time that 
heavy Taxes are raiſed upon the laborious and induſtrious part 
of the People for their Subſiſtence. | | ith 
But it muſt bg allowed, that it finds Employment for the 
Nobility and Gentry of France, more efpecially as it is be- 
8 U 3 come 
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eome almoſt an indiſpenſible Cuſtom for them to ſpend their 
Youth, at leaſt the firſt Part of it, in the Service; by which 
are brought inſenſibly into a Dependence upon the Court, 
nd have their Minds filled with falſe and flaviſh Notions of the 
Glory of their grand Monargue, which intirely gets the better of 
the natural Paſſions that all Men of Birth and Breeding in other 
Nations have for the Service of their Country, Thus the Reader 
ſees, that the Church, the Law, the Civil Employments, and the 
Military, being wholly at the good Pleaſure of the Court, the 
far greater Part of the active People in this great Country have 
their Lives and Fortunes at the Diſpoſal of the Crown, and 
ſpend the beſt of their Days in the Maintenance of a Syſtem, 
calculated to hold them in jrrecoverable and perpetual Ser- 
vitude. ie - | | wal 
The Reader will naturally expect, that we ſhould fay ſome- 
thing of the Marine, which in the laſt — * was indeed extremes» 
ly formidable, but was far from being ſo in this; ſince it is 
very certain that at the Beginning of the late War, the whole 
naval Power of France did not conſiſt of quite forty Ships of War 
of all Sizes, which though it be very ſhort of what it was at the 
Opening of this — yet is much ſuperior to any Force 
the French had of that Nature before the Reign of Lewis XIV. 
As to the Commerce of France, it was before the War 
very conſiderable, tho? certainly much ſhort of what has been re- 
rted of it here. - 1 e $9 
The teſt Evidence thereof that I have ſeen, is derived 
from a Memoria now before me, which contains a Repre- 
fentation .to the French Court of the Loſſes ſuſtained by the 
War, which was drawn up in the' Beginning of the Year 
1747, and wherein they are ſtated at two hundred Millions of 
their Money, which make above nine Millions three hundred 
thouſand Pounds' of ours, If this' proves, as it moſt certainly 
does, that the Trade of France was very much increaſed, and 
even arrived at a ſurpriſing Height; we have at the fame time 
the Conſolation of knowing, that it is now not only much 
funk and impaired, but in many of its moſt important and 
beneficial Branches almoſt ruined and deſtroyed; and this by 
the Confeſſion of thoſe, who as they are employed therein, 
muſt be beſt acquainted therewith,” and who, in a Repreſenta- 
tion of this kind, durſt not attempt to impoſe upon the Go- 
vernment, | hed W Te | 
We have likewiſe the Satisfaction of being informed from 
the ſame authentic Memorial, that in the Judgment of the 
mercantile Part of that Nation, if it were in the Power 8 the 
zourt 
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Court to maintain twenty Men of War at Bre/?, fifteen 
Cadiz and on the Coaſt of Spain, fifteen in America, and ten 
at Toulon, all the Branches of their Trade might be effectually 
protected: Whence it is evident that no ſuch Force has been 
hitherto employed, and that the Merchants are doubtful whe- 
ther if the Court was ever ſo well inclined, they could equip 
and maintain it. 

In reſpect to the Intereſts of France, we are obliged to conſider 
the Nature of the Government only, and the Views which the 
Court propoſes to itſelf, ſince theſe are very different from, or, 
to ſpeak the Truth, directly oppoſite to the true Intereſt of the 
Nation ; for conſidering the Soil, Climate, - and Situation of the 
Country, and the Number of its Inhabitants, as they have no 
reaſon to fear, ſo they have no cauſe to diſturb their Neighbours 
by whom, if they applied themſelves induttriouſly to Manufactures 
at home, and to foreign Trade, they might be very great 
| Gainers; and as the ſeveral Provinces of the Kingdom are full 

of great Towns, they might be all rendered populous and rich 

as well as the Country about them. 2 

A Government therefore that conſulted the Good of the Peo- 
ple, and the general Benefit of its Subjects, would labour to 
preſerve Peace, and be aſſiduous in cultivating the Arts of Peace, 
which perhaps would tend as much to increaſe the Power and 
fix the Security of ſuch a Government, as the contrary Meaſures 
which are now purſued tend to ſtrengthen and ize that 
abſolute Mornachy, which we have ſeen erected there on the 
Ruins of their Conſtitution, by the Houſe of Bourbon. | 

But asa Scheme intirely oppoſite to this has been there carried 
on for at leaſt a Century paſt, with great Steddineſs and unuſual 
Succeſs, we have no Reaſon to expect, tho Circumſtances may 
induce them to diſſemble, that the French Court will ever change 
their Meaſures; and therefore looking upon Things in a Poli- 
tical Light, we muſt conſider them, only, without having any 
Reſpect to the Intereſt of the People. The Grandeur of the 
Crown, which with ſome Impropriety is in that Country ſtiled 
the Glory of France, appears to be the ultimate Aim of the 
Policy of theſe Miniſters, upon which have fixed their own 
Attention fo long, and have magnified it ſo much, that it ſeems 
= length to occupy ſolely the Cares and Attention of the 

ation. f 

To ſpeak impartially, it is on keeping up this Spitit that 
the Peace and Safety of the Government, - it is now admi- 
niſtred, depends; and it is impoſſible for the French Court to 
drop her Influence abroad, without manifeſtly hazarding her 
EEE Us Ty Quiet 
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Quiet at home; ſo that to expect a French Monarch ſhould 
adhere ſtrictly to Treaties, and relinquiſh all Views upon his 
Neighbours, is to expect a Golden Age; a thing that may be 
wiſhed even by the Wiſe, but which Fools themſelves can never 
hope to ſe. 1 dee Wanne eee 
There is therefore no ſort of Doubt, that ſo long as France 
enjoys her preſent Power, and is in a Capacity of preſerving it, 
ſhe will conſider herſelf as the Head of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
and as the firſt Potentate of the Chriſtian World, to which high 
Titles ſhe will not fail to add as many real Prerogatives as is 
in her Power. In order to this, ſhe will ſtudy to continue Spain 
-and the other Princes of her Houſe in-a cloſe Dependence upon 
herſelf, by occaſionally gratifying them in their Views; and as 
-It is not eaſy to ſee how they can expect this any other way, 
there ſeems to be too much Probability that, for our Time at 
leaſt, ſhe will ſucceed in it. 1 bn „elne 

It is alſo probable that ſhe will perſiſt in moſt of her other 
Schemes, ſuch as keeping up a cloſe Correſpondence with the 
Turks, that ſhe may have it in her Power to awe the Houſe of 
Auſtria and the Ruſſian Empire; that with the like View ſhe 
will negle& nothing that may contribute to continue, and even 
to increaſe the Jealouſies that have ſo long ſubſiſted, and which 
ſtill ſubſiſt in Germany; her Intrigues in all the Northern Courts, 
and her Correſpondencies in /taly, where fo long as ſhe can pre- 
ſerve her Superiority, ſhe will not fail to have the Court of Rome 
attached to her Cauſe. - | y 3 
In reſpect to the reſt of Europe, the Houſe of Auſtria will 
always remain the Object of her Hate, the Maritime Powers 
of her Envy, and Profi of her Jealouſy ; whatever Profeſſions 
under certain Circumſtances, and to ſerve her own Purpoſes, 
ſhe may make to the contrary ; and upon which therefore thoſe 
to whom they are made, can never depend but to their own 
Prejudice. EST 

She may alſo, and it is highly probable ſhe will, diſſemble 
Her real Views in Times of Peace in favour of her Trade, 
which there is no Queſtion ſhe will encourage and. promote 
all that lies in her Power, that it may in ſome meaſure repair 
the Loſies occaſioned by her Wars; but there is no Room to 
ſuppoſe that ſhe will remain quiet for many Years: together, 
becauſe this muſt many Ways indanger a Government like 
hers, by creating Factions in the Court, relaxing the Diſci- 
pline of her Armies, and giving Time to her Neighbours to 
put themſelves. into a State of Security and Defence againſt 
her Power. ; 81 . 
. This 
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+ [This is not a Picture drawn at Pleaſure, - or by: the Hand of 
Prejudice, of the French Government, to render it -odibus and 
ſuſpected, but from the Life and with ſtrift Regard to Truth. 
The Reader has had the Evidence produced to him, which is 
ſufficient: to eftabliſh this, and it was with that View that we 
took ſo much Pains to produce it. von tra Warts? | 
Without ſeeing the Hiſtory of France ſince the Acceſſion of 
the preſent reigning Family, and conſidering duly and impar- 
tially the laces) Patath therein, it would have been impoſſible 
to have ſet the Policy of the French Court in a true Point of 
Light; or if it had been poſſible, it could ſcarce have been ex- 
pected that the Publick ſhould have given Credit to it; but as 
the Caſe now ſtands, we may flatter ourſelves that there are good 
Grounds to hope that the Juſtice and Impartiality of this Ac- 
count will be conſpicuous to every ingenious Reader, ſo as to 
convince him that this is a fair and equal Repreſentation, given 
with no other End than to enable him to form a true Proſpect of 
_ Events, and of the Conduct of this Power in ſucceeding 
Times. 817 6 5 3 
Before we quit this Article, it will be proper to obſerve, that 

notwithſtanding the Truth of what has been ſaid, yet there are 
no juſt Grounds to deſpair of preſerving the Ballance of Power, 
tho France and the reſt of the Houſe of Bourbon ſhould purſue 
with the utmoſt Vigour their ambitious Schemes; and this we 
ſhall likewiſe make appear, by a few plain and natural Inferences 
and Deductions from the Hiſtory and Remarks that have been 
already made. 

It is very evident from theſe, that the French Power was at 
its greateſt Height at the Time Lewis XIV. made the Peace of 
Nimeguen, or a very little after. 'The two r 
exhauſted that Nation prodigiouſly, and more eſpecially the laſt, 
which brought her ſo low, that notwithſtanding the long Peace, 
and the many Advantages ſhe has ſince enjoyed, it is very cer- 
tain ſhe is far from having recovered it, ſince her Revenue at 
this Day, tho' it makes a greater Number of Livres, falls ſhort in 
Value of what it amounted to in 1683. urg 

She has been likewiſe very much exhauſted by the laſt War, in 
which ſhe was defeated in moſt of her Views, found herſelf in no 
Capacity of keeping the Acquiſitions ſhe had made, and diſcover'd 
ſome ſigns of Weakneſs beyond what appeared even in the former 
general War. We know that whatever her Diſtreſſes may be, 
at is impoſſible for her to bring above 250, ooo Men into the 
Field; perhaps it is impoſſible for her to do even that, and ſuch 
an Army ſhe cannot long maintain; or recruit, if ſhe could 
maintain it. But ſuppoſing it to be poſſible, this Force will * 
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be ſufficient to defend her, even againſt the laſt Confederacy, if 
ſhe had not a Dependence upon Pruſſia. 
Experience has ſhewn us, that without this Reſource, ſhe 
could not maintain an Army in the Let Countries, and keep 
a Force ſufficient to defend her Frontiers on the Side of Alſace. 
We may remember, for the Time is not long ſince, the Hurry 
with which Lewis XV. marched to cover that Part of his Do- 
minions, had like to have coſt him his Life, and very doubtful 
it is, whether he would have been able to have protected them 
at laſt, if a Diverſion had not been made in Bohemia, which 
obliged the Auſtrians to repaſs the Rhine; and the Manner in 
which the French beheld that Retreat, fully ſhewed how highly 
ſatisfied they were at the Sight. | | " 
But ſuppoſe, as the Thing is indeed very practicable, ſuch an 
Invaſion were attempted at the fame time, with an Irruption on 
the Side of Provence, and a Deſcent from England on Bretagne, 
or any other Part of their Coafts, where would Troops then be 
found to reſiſt all theſe Enemies? Yet there is Reaſon to believe, 
that France made a much better Figure in the late War, than 
the will be able to do in another, unleſs ſhe is ſo lucky as to 
ſucceed as happily in her Intrigues at the Beginning of it, as ſhe 
did in thoſe ſhe employed at the Commencement of this laſt, 
which, all Things conſidered, is very improbable. 1 
Befides, in the Courſe of the laſt Quarrel, many Incidents 
happened that cannot fail of affecting ſtrongly the general 
Interefts of Europe for the future, no way to the Advantage 
of the Cauſe of France, As for Inſtance, the ſurprizing and 
unexpected Efforts made by the People of Hungary in Support 
of their Sovereign, which, as I have ſhewed in another Place, 
has introduced a new Power in Europe, and brought ſuch an 
Acceffion of Strength to the Houſe of Aufria as ſaved her 
now, and muſt contribute not a little to render her reſpected 
hereafter. ' . Tr | 
The Devaſtation of Germany immediately after the War be- 
„and more eſpecially of the Bavarian and Palatine Domi- 
nions, muſt alſo have very good Effects in deterring thoſe Princes 
from placing any Confidence in the Omnipotence of the grand 
Honargue, or ſuppoſing the Succeſs of a War muſt be deter- 
mined on the bare Appearance of his Forces. aN 
T de heavy Misfortunes that befell the Duke of Modena and 
the Geroefe, are alſo very diſcouraging Circumſtances; notwith- 
ing the Reſtitution of their Dominions. We may theres 
fore reaſonably perſuade ourſelves, that in ſucceeding Times 
another Spirit will prevail; Princes and States will at laft 
> $4. v4 . . | . perceive, 
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| perceive, that by repeated Effarts, France has weakened her 
orce, tho' ſhe preſerves her Ambition to the full; is as vigorous 
as Ever in her Views, tho ſhe wants Abilities to accompliſh 
them. 7 | 2 

All this may be the rather expected, becauſe the Suggeſtions 
of France r e againſt the Intereſts of the Princes ſhe 
tempts; and the Moti ves muſt conſequently be very ſtrong, the 
Perſuaſion of Succeſs ſtill ſtronger, to warp ſuch Princes or States 
from their Intereſts, which they may purſue without Danger or 
Trouble. But after the Defeat of the Scheme laid at the Com- 
mencement of this War, what Inſinuations can move, what 
Arguments appear conclufive? Re phe 


ut this is not all; if ſuch a Check be once given to France, 
a new Spirit may ariſe, and thoſe who have no Hopes of bene- 


Title ſhe has to moſt of her Acquiſitions, and with what Ap- 
pearance of Juſtice her Poſſeſſions might be queſtioned; and who 
can tell what ſome time or other ſuch a Spirit may produce? 

It would be a very eaſy Matter to ſuggeſt various other Reaſons 
to the ſame purpoſe ; but I forbcar at preſent, as having faid 
enough to ſhew my Opinion, that the Houſe of Bourbon will not, 
indeed, cannot relinquiſh her preſent Syſtem, which muſt always 
render her terrible to her Neighbours; but that on the other hand, 
there wants not a Power ſufficient to render all her. Intrigues 
abortive, and to defeat all her Enterprizes, tho' ſupported by her 
utmoſt Force. kt ] 0000 N 

I am very well aware that there are two Sorts of People who 
will be inclined to doubt of the Facts which I have advanced, 
and to diſpute the Arguments which I have uſed upon this 
Subject. The firſt of theſe are the Admirers of that over-grown 
Power, thoſe who look up not only with Surprize but Pleaſure 
at the amazing Structure, which the Genius of Richelieu con- 
trived, and the Labours of his Succeſſors erected. In this there. 
is indeed ſomething: ftrange and mean, and yet of theſe Sort of 
People there have been 5 ſome, to ſay the Truth, too 
many in the World; as appears by the Greeks, who ina Coun- 
try of Liberty, were in their Hearts Friends to the Great King, 
though they Ru him to be their common Enemy, The other 
Sort of People are ſuch as fear Franc immoderately, and who 
have been ſo long uſed to frame horrible Apprehenſions as well 
of the Force as the Deſigns of that Crown, cannot ſufficiently 
diveſt themſelyes of their Panic, to enquire coolly and calmly 
whether there be any good Grounds for their Apprehenſions 
or not. | | | 

| It 
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. It may, and very probable it will be urged by- both theſe 
kind, of wy 8 * that firſt with regard to . Armies 
which France had on foot in the laſt. Year of the late War, 
were very much ſuperior to what I allow ſhe could poſſibly 
form; and becauſe I know that this has been laid down with 
great Force, by ſome who would be thought extremely well 
acquainted with the military Eſtabliſhment in France, I have 
taken ſome Pains to learn how far I was miſtaken, which 
from theſe People I could never do, for they anſwered al- 
ways in the general, that France was out of Compariſon 
ſtronger than I imagined ; that we deceived ourſelves here in 
thinking the contrary ; and that the 'Troops in her Pay dur- 
ing the laſt Campaigns, very far exceeded our Computations. 
But J am at preſent out of all Pain upon this Subject, havin 
in my Poſſeſſion a compleat and authentic State of the French 
Military Eſtabliſhment in the Month of May, 1748 ; which is 
indeed a very correct and ſatisfactory. Piece of its kind, and 
in all reſpects the fineſt Detail of an Army I ever ſaw, I 
will give the Reader an Extract of the Totals, which will ſerve 
ſufficieptly to illuſtrate this Point. | SED 


"STATE of his Moſt Chriftin Majefly's Lanp Forces | 


8 in May 1748. | . 

8 | Infantry. ' Battal. Men. Annual Pay. 
Regular National Foot -- -- - - 356 261455 54854808 8.5 
Foreign Regular Foot - 84 59183 16099717-16-0 
FF er 13 | 9569 259607 3--2-0 

3 Cavalry. 5 655 Squgdrans, Men. © Annual Pay. | 

Regiments of Horſe - - - -= 301 47531 32130455-10-4 

Regiments of Dragoons - - - 85 13824 , 8064154--3-9 

Irregulars - e=====>=7->>-- 25 3120 |. 2330728-16-0 

EDO... WOT 

8 TO (RS 11007 5937-13-4 


My fiſt Obſervation upon this is, that fo far from ſub- 
verting my former Calculation, this State of the French Army very 
clearly eftabliſhes 'it. In Time of Peace we have ſhewn, 
that the ſtanding Forces of France are about one hundred 
and fifty thouſand Men; and in Time of War, it may be 
very fairly computed, that about this Number is requiſite for 
the Garriſons,' the Security of the Coaſts, and the FRY 

| | Ry 
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of the interior Part of the Kingdom: Which will be ſtill more 
evident, if we conſider that one hundred and twelve Batta- 
lions of Militia, making upwards of eighty thouſand Men, 
are included in the foregoing State of the Army. I was not 
conſequently in the Wrong, in ſuppoſing that France could not 
bring many above two 2 thouſand Men into the Field, even 
when ſhe exerted herſelf to the utmoſt. We have likewiſe ſeen, 
that great as this Force is, ſhe might have been attacked by the 
Allies, if their Er ents to each other had been punctually 
performed, with equal, if not ſuperior Armies. 

My next - Obſervation is as to the Expence, which the 
Reader ſees, for the bare Subſiſtence of the Troops, amounts 
to the whole ordinary Revenue 6f' France, or ſomewhat more 
than five Millions Sterling. As to the Extraordinaries of War, 
the Subſidies to foreign Powers, the Expences of the Navy, 
the Charge of Colonies, and many other Particulars, they are 
totally excluded; and I preſume nobody will think that the 
Computation is extravagant, if we conſider theſe as amounting 
to the like Sum. To all this we muſt add the Charge of the 
Civil Government, which in a Time of War cannot be at all 
leſſened; and when we have done this, and brought into the 
Account the diſtreſſed Condition of their Trade, which mani- 
feſts .itſelf more and more ſince the Concluſion of the Peace, 
when Traders attempting to draw their Money out of the 
Hands of thoſe who paid them Intereſt for it during the 
War, when they could not employ it in Commerce, has oc- 
caſioned innumerable Bankruptcies. 

I fay, when all this is taken into our View, and ſeriouſly re- 
flected upon, we muſt, unleſs we will abſolutely ſhut our Eyes, 
perceive, that tho* the abſolute Power of the French Government 
enables thoſe who adminiſter it, to avail themſelves of the laſt 
Man and the laſt Shilling that Kingdom can raiſe, for the Sup- 
port of their ambitious Projects, yet when this is done, no Po- 
licy, however refined, can repair that Waſte of Wealth, or re- 
ſtore their extenuated Strength, in a ſhort Space of Time. 

Power may ſuperſede the Laws of- Reaſon, Humanity and 
Juſtice; but human Power cannot conſtrain the Laws of Nature. 
When a People are exhauſted, they muſt have Time to recruit; 
and tho' it may be very well ſuppoſed, that in an abſolute: Go- 
vernment, this will be ſo far from being prevented, that all-ima- 
ginable Pains will be taken to further and facilitate their Reco- 
very, yet a very little Penetration will ſhew us, that even! this 
cannot be immediately done; for thoſe who adminiſter ſuchr à 
Government, being urs jealous of their Neighbours, cannot 


4 


turn their Thoughts inſtantly, or at: leaſt not intirely, even to 
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this neceſſary Point; for tho' ſuch a Recovery is requiſite, yet 


Self-Preſervation remains ſtill the ärſt Law, and conſequently. Fn 
Proviſion muſt be made for that. * a en þ 
When an abſolute Government is not preparing to attack her 
' Neighbours, ſhe muſt be occupied in providing againſt any Dan= C 
er, that may reſult from her being ſuddenly attacked; and there- 
fore whatever the Bulk of the People, whatever thoſe who have * 
the Intereſt of the People only at Heart, may wiſh or plead for, G 
the Miniſters under ſuch a Government will attend to that, and 7 
will not ſuffer their Cares to be called off to any other Object, 
before what regards this, upon which their Power depends, is a 
thoroughly ſettled. e 5 
We ſee that in Fact this was the Caſe in France, immediately 0 
upon the Concluſion of the War: The People took it then for 
granted, that the extraordinary Taxes ſhould ceaſe at once; they a 
- promiſed this to themſelves, and they had been promiſed it by the FT 
Crown ; yet their Wiſhes and Expectations were not anſwered, 
The Parliament interpoſed in their Behalf ; and it is amazing, fa 
that no Account was ever publiſhed here of the Subſtance of their 5 
Remonſtrances, which were in Effect to this Purpoſe: That W 
extraordinary Taxes could only be paid chearfully upon extraor- 0 
dinary Occaſions, and from the Hopes of being ſpeedily delivered f 
from them ; and therefore to deprive Men of theſe Hopes, was ” 
to render them Bankrupts in their Fortunes, and deſperate in their 15 
Diſpoſitions: That to pay Debts was a good Thing in itſelf, * 
and certainly tended to the Relief of the People; but this Relief F 
being diſtant, and the People ſtanding in Need of immediate 7 
Eaſe, the latter was a more ſuitable Relief than the former : That T 
Indigence was a Defence even againſt abſolute Power, and there- T 
fore it was to be feared, that if the extraordinary Taxes were D 
paid, the ordinary Revenue of the Crown would be greatly di- th 


miniſhed, and conſequently new Debts be incurred faſter than 
the old ones diſcharged. 

But did theſe Remonſtrances prevail? No; only inſtead of the 
Tenth, the Twentieth Penny was impoſed : For tho! it is highly 
probable the Miniſtry were ſenſible of the Force of this Reaſon- 
ing, and of the Diſtreſs of the Natien, yet being at the ſame 
time more ſenſible of the Wants of the Government, as con- 
cerning them more, they thought fit to poſtpone the Relief of 
— People to what they will certainly call the Intereſt of the 

Thus I preſume it is made tolerably plain, that with all 
her Power and Policy, France cannot in a few Years recover 
the Loſſes ſhe has ſuſtained in the laſt War; nor will it be 
within the Compaſs of her Abilities, intirely to give thoſe En- 
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couragements and Aſſiſtances to her Allies, that very poſſibly they 
were made to expect after the Concluſion of the Peace; and if this # i 
ſhould happen, there is the higheſt Probability, that thoſe Allies 3} 
will vary their Syſtem as their Intereſts ſhall direct; and what the e 1 
Conſequences of this may be, I ſhall not venture to foretell. 1 
I ſhall only take the Liberty of adding upon fo nice a Subject, 1 
that the part France has hitherto acted, both in the North and in A 
Germany, renders it ſufficiently evident that a general War upon 
Terms, any way like thoſe of the Jaft, is by no means her Aim 
which ſerves to juſtify what ſome of her moſt able Stateſmen have i 
upon certain Occaſions declared. That the laſt War was ſo far | 1 
from being of her Contrivance, that ſhe was carried into it by 1 
Conſtraint, and never comprehended the full Extent of her En- 1 
gagements, till ſhe was called upon to comply with them, and 1 
this under Circumſtances that would not well admit of Refufak 1} 
We may therefore preſume ſhe will ſcarce bring herſelf into the 
ſame State agnin. 
We. might very eaſily carry our Reflections farther, and enter 1 
into a Multitude of entertaining as well as inſtructive Diſquiſi- | 
tions, on a variety of curious and important SubjeRs ; ſuch as 
the ill Treatment of a Perſon who had certainly deſerved well 1 
from France; the incredible Pains uſed, and the immenſe Ex- iN 
pence incurred to put her Marine not only on a fair, but on a 
formidable Footing ; the bold Steps taken at home in humbling _ 
both the Clergy and the Parliament; the vigorous Meaſures pur- 
ſued in the 20%, and her artificial Management in the * 
Indies; together with another Event more important than all of 
theſe. But we forbear pow this ſingle Conſideration, that ſince the il 
Time of the celebrated Mr. BA v Es, tho the Arts of Cyphering and 1 
Decyphering have been greatly improved, yet we have entirely loft 3 
that more ingenious and uſeful Art of penning a Y/hiſper... 3th 
To conclude, it ſeems highly probable, and it is to be wiſhed | 5 
that Experience may not confirm it; that if France has again re- lr; 
courſe to Arms, ſhe will endeavour to do her Buſineſs fing/y, ſo 
3 to avoid being drawn into a . and r 
xpence, in ſupporting Allies, as well as of carrying on Wars in 
Arent Places. She will labour to divide before ſhe attempts 
ſtriking a Bh, and will practiſe . Art to hinder a particular 
from becoming a general Quarrel, and it is highly poifible, will 
ive, up with this View, that Point which it may be apprehended 
ſhe ha nigſt at Heart; in conſequence of ſome guivalent either 
to herſelf or her Allies. I think a farther Explanation needleſs ; if 
the Reader differs in Opinion, 'T1ME before this Book comes to 
another Impreſſion will decide the Difference, and it will afford 1 
me great Satisfaction to find the Miſtate on my Sides.  _ , _ - „ 
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CHAP, XI. 


The Hiſtory of Spain, under the Houſe of Auſtria , 
the Ralf of that Crown into the Family of 

Bourbon ; the Conſequences of this Alteration, 

and the preſent Maxims of Government, true 

2 and political Connections of that King- 
om, 


WE are now to prefent the Reader with a ſuccinct Hiſtory 
| of Spain, in order to give a clear Account of her political 
Intereſts and Connections. Eyery body knows how much it 
imports us to be acquainted with them, and many are by 

this Time ſenſible of the Misfortunes we have more than 
once brought upon ourſelves, by not being ſufficiently inform- 
ed about them, The Crown of Spain is now one of the moſt 
conſiderable Powers of Europe, but it has not always been ſo. 
That great Country was formerly divided into ſeveral King- 
doms ; and it was not till towards the latter End of the fif- 
teenth Century, that moſt of them came to be united under 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, 

That King was reputed the wiſeſt Prince of his Time, and 
his Queen, without being ſo reputed, was really the wiſeſt 
crown'd Head in that Age. Ferdinand ſtudied to extend his 
Power, Jſabella laboured to make her Subjects great and happy. 
It was to him that his Succeſſors, in a great meaſure, owe their 
being abſolute at home, but it is to her they are indebted for 
the Figure they have ſince made abroad. In a Word, it was 
his Policy that made the Kings of Spain great, it was her Vir- 
tues that made the Crown ſo. | : 

There were three Things that fell out under their Reigns, 
which intirely altered the Face of Affairs in Spain, and 
thereby chan the Syſtem of Europe. The was the 
Junction of the Crowns of Caftile and Leon, with the Domi- 
nio1 s that belong'd to each of them; and this was brought 
about by their ee The ſecond was the total Excluſion of 
the Moors, which was effected by the Conqueſt of Granada, the 
laſt of thoſe Principalities which they had erected in that Coun- 
try; and which the Union of their Dominions put it in the 
Power of theſe Princes to accompliſh, The third was the Dif: 
* covery 
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covery of the new World, and the of it, when diſco- 


vered, to their Dominions; by which Spain may be ſaid to 
commence her Maritime Power. . | 

Thus in the Compaſs of about thirty Years, Spain became 
beyond all Compariſon the greateſt Power in Europe, which 
before was very inconſiderable. For this Ferdinand and his 
Queen Jſabella 
1504, and the King in 1516, after uniting the Kingdoms 
Naples and Navarre, under various Pretences, to the reſt of his 
already extenſiveDominions. | 

This is a ſhort Account of the Growth of the Spani/h Power 
to the opening of the ſixteenth Century, from which Time 
it is abſolutely nece that we ſhould have more diſtinct 
Notions of its gradual Progreſs, greateſt Height, and ſubſe- 
quent Declenſiop, as well as of the great Change that has 
happened from its paſſing out of the Houſe of Auſtria into 
that of Bourbon, which occaſioned the laſt general War, and 
has been the Object of the principal Negotiations in Europe 
ever ſince. 

That we may do this effectually, and at the ſame time keep 
as much within Bounds as poſſible, we ſhall firſt of all give a 
brief Deſcription of the Power acquired by Charles V. who 
was at once Emperor of Germany, King of Spain and 
Naples, Maſter of a great Part of Italy, and Lord of the whole 
Low Countries, as well thoſe that now form the Republick of 
the United Provinces, as thoſe which are ſtiled the Spaniſb 
— and belong moſtly to the Empreſs-Queen of 

ungary. | 

We {hal next give a ſhort View of the Reign of Philip II. 
who, if ambitious Princes are to be tiled ſo, was the wiſeſt 
King, at leaſt the greateft Politician, that Europe ever ſaw, 
and in that Quality bid the faireſt for univerſal Monarchy ; in 
his Pretenſions to which, he was rather defeated by Providence 
than either by the Power and Prudence of thoſe that oppoſed him, 
and yet he had to deal with ſome of the greateſt Princes that 
ever ruled in this Part of the World. ; 

We ſhall in the third Place ſhew, how that mighty Power 
which he eſtabliſhed dwindled away and ſunk to nothing under 


his Succeflors ; fo that at laſt they were protected in the Poſſeſ- 


ſion of their Dominions, by thoſe very Powers that had been 
raiſed upon their Ruin. A ſtrange Revolution this! but of 
all that has happened in Europe the moſt worthy of Attention 
| becauſe it ſhews us how the moſt potent Governments are 
infeebled and brought to Decay by all-graſping Princes; and 
how Providence counteracts * Policy, ſo as to . 

| realy 


their Reign in 1472; the Queen died ing 
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directly contrary to their Intentions, from the Plans laid down 
and executed by the ableſt Stateſmen, to gratify the Defires 
of the moſt ambitious Princes. 

Laſtly, We ſhall give an impartial Account of the Manner 
in which this Kingdom changed its Maſters, and how all Eu- 
ys came to acquieſce at laſt in its remaining in the Poſſeſſion 
of the late King Philip V. tho a younger Branch of the Houſe 
of Bourbon. , | | 

We have in a foregoing Article relating to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, given an Account of the Deſcent of Charles V. who 
was the Grandſon of Ferdinand and Iſabella by their only 
Daughter, and who ſucceeded firſt to the Low Countries, of 
which he was alſo a Native ; and therefore it is no wonder 
that he retained for them a ſtrong Affection as long as he 
lived. It was this Affection, however, that render'd him diſ- 
agreeable to the Spaniards, who on the other hand were never 
very agreeable to him; and though by the Aſſiſtance of two 
very able Miniſters, he governed that Nation very quietly 
during the beſt Part of his Reign, yet there never was any 
cordial Affection between him and his Subjects in that King- 
dom. | | | 

It is true, that for the Sake of the prodigious Revenues 
which he drew from the Spaniſh Dominions in Europe and 
America, he behaved toward them always with great Civi- 
lity and Condeſcenſion, and countenanced that Prepoſſeſſion in 
their Favour, which was ſhewn by his Son Philip even in his 
Infancy. On the other Hand, the Fortune of the Emperor, 
who gained the higheſt military Reputation by a long Series 
of Victories, increaſed the Spaniſh Dominions in [taly, hum- 
bled the French Power, brought King Francis I. Priſoner to 
Madrid, and carried the Terror of his Arms into _ made 
him in ſome meaſure popular amongſt the Spaniards, naturall 
the moſt loyal People in Europe, and extremely charm'd wi 
heroic Courage in their Princes. 

But on the one Hand the Emperor did net foreſee in the for- 
mer Part of his Reign, the Impoſſibility of ſecuring all his Do- 
minions to his Son, which if he had done, he would certainly 
have aCted otherwiſe than he did, and have been more tender of 
the Intereſt of Spain, and more prudent in the Diſpoſition of 
that immenſe Wealth which accrued to him from the Poſſeſſion 
of it. He ſaw this in the latter Part of his Days, and then he 
chang'd his Scheme of Proceeding, he endeavoured to augment 
his Maritime Force, and by the Marriage of his Son Pip 
with Mary Queen of England, ſought to eſtabliſh a new Con- 
nection between the different Parts of his Dominions, and = 
E385 0 
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the ſame time to ſurround France, and keep her in continual 


8 2 5 | 
he Spaniards were as much deceived on the other Hand 


in their Notions for the great Conqueſts and mighty Grandeur 
of the Emperor; as they were gained at their Expence, ſo th 

were kept by the ſame Means ; and this exhauſted Spain bo 

of Men and Money, drew from her all the Wealth ſhe derived 
from her Indies even faſter than it came in, and by putting it 
into the Power of the Court to confer honourable and profitable 
Employments upon her Grandees, extinguiſhed thoſe Principles 
of Honour and Patriotiſm for which they had been formerly 


famous, and made them the Flatterers of Princes, and Depen- 
dents on their Miniſters, which their free-born Anceſtors would 


have deſpiſed. | 
It muſt be allow'd, that conſidering the End he aim'd at, 


this Monarch laid down a right Plan, and commonly ſpeaking, 


purſued it ſteadily ; he was alſo 2 ſucceſsful, and after 
the Battle of Pavia, ſtood very fair for carrying his great De- 
ſign into Execution: But in the Decline of Life he was leſs 
fortunate, or rather he was better known; all the Powers in 

Europe were upon their Guard, and that fraudulent Policy, by 
Which he had been fo great a Gainer, grew not only uſeleſs, 
but was alſo turned upon himſelf. 

Hence it was, that almoſt every where his Affairs began to 
decline. The Princes of Germany would no longer truſt him; 
the Pope and the Italian Princes were continually plotting againſt 
him; France began to recover its Power, and even in the Low 
Countries, which had been always the moſt favoured Part of his 
Dominions, he met with ſuch Mortifications, as forced him to 
think of a Reſignation, which he executed with Repugnance, 
and repented as ſoon as he had made it. . 

But it does not appear that he ever laid aſide his Scheme of 
univerſal Monarchy; he was indeed ſatisfied, that it could ne- 
ver be brought to bear in his own Time, but he flatter'd him- 
ſelf to the laſt that it could not eſcape his Son. He knew the 
Diſpoſition of Philip exactly, and tho' he was not ſo great a 
Hero, he was rather a more refined Politician than he; and 
therefore he took all imaginable Pains to infuſe into his Mind 
the ſame Views, the ſame Paſfions, and the ſame Principles of 
Policy, that had governed himſelf, 


It was to facilitate this, that at the Time of his Reſignation, 
he put into his Hands a Syſtem of the Art of War, and another 
of Gbvernment, of his own compoſing ; both excellent in 
their kind, but fatal to his Pupil, and to the Spam/h Nation. 


Philip received theſe Freſents _ reſpectfully than he had done 
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his Father's Dominions, and ſtudied them with ſuch Diſigence, 
that he was ſoon in a Condition to have given the like Leſſons 
himſelf. The Spantards even at this Time, retain the Memo- 
of this Fact, and make uſe of it as a proverbial Expreſſion, 
in all great Emergencies, their Miniſters are wont to conſult 
the Spirit of Charles V. which is but too true, for they proſe- 
cuted his ims till they wore out the Force and Riches of 
this opulent and potent Nation ; and came to be in that deplor- 

able State in which we ſhall hereafter find them. 

In 1558, the Emperor Charles V. died in his Retirement, 
di ſſatisfied with the World, his Son, and himſelf ; but at the 
fame time with a full Proſpect of Philip's becoming Maſter of 
the greateſt Part of Europe, either by Force of Arms, or b 
Dint of his Intrigues. He leſt him, it muſt be acknowl y 
a moſt formidable Prince ; for he had juſt triumphed over the 
French, by a deciſive Victory, had recovered all his Dominions 
in Italy, was in full Poſſeſſion of the Low Countries, and had 
ſo much Power in England, as enabled him to employ the whole 
— of this Nation for his Service, directly againſt its own 

t 

To fay Truth, if it had not been for the timely Death of his 
Conſort Queen Mary, there is hardly any Doubt to be made, 
that he would have carried his Point; and have annexed this 
Crown, for ſome time at leaſt, to the reſt of his Territories, 
which as it would have been fatal to the general Good of Europe, 
would have been no leſs deſtructive to our Anceſtors in particu- 
lar, as we ſhall perhaps have an Occaſion to ſhew more largely 
in _— Part of this . 5 3 

lip II. began his Reign with. much Reputation, and in 
the War which he entered Into with France, had at firſt great 
Succeſles, which were chiefly owing to the Fidelity and Virtues 
of his Subjects in the Low Countries. It was not long, how- 
ever, that he ſuffered his Affairs to continue in this Situation; 
he was bent upon returning to, and living in Spain; he pre- 
ferred none but the Natives of that Country, and ſhewed him- 
ſelf fonder of their Cuſtoms, and Manner of Living, . than was 
fit for a Prince, who had ſuch extenſive Dominions, and 
People of ſuch different Tempers, and Diſpoſitions, under his 
Obedience. | | | 
He attempted likewiſe upon their Liberties, and was de- 
firous of leaving Spamſh Troops in their principal Cities, 
under the Command of the Prince of Orange, and Count 
Egmont; but the People abſolutely refuſed to ſubmit, and 
ſoon after the Troubles in thoſe Parts _ The Spaniards 
miſtook their Intereſts in this Reſpect intirely ; they were pleaſed 
| + 
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at what had happened; they rejoiced at their having a Ki 
intirely Spansſb ; and looked —— the Revolt of the — 
as a Thing that muſt prove very advantageous to them, as it 
would afford the King, not only an Opportunity of curtailing 
their Privileges, but of confiſcating their Eſtates, and beſtow- 
ing them upon his Favourites, or in other Words, upon them- 
Ives. - | 
But they were convinced by Experience of the Folly of theſe 
Notions; for the People of the Low Countries were not to be 
frighted out of their Privileges, and therefore to deprive them 
by Force, Troops were continually to be ſent from Spain, 
and to be maintained when ſent in the Low Countries, which 
inſtead of becoming, as Philip intended, a Place of Arms, 
from whence he might at Pleaſure invade ither France or 
England, they became in Reality the Theatre of a War, where 
at a _ — — the 3 "hp and er _ Force 
of the onarchy, while thus emplc inſt its own 
Subjects. This was the firſt and great Miſtake of his Reign, 
a Miſtake which how much ſoever he might repent, he could 
never repair; a Miſtake that was equally fatal to his own 
Power, and uſeful in creating a Diverſion to his Neighbours, 
who but for this Miſtake would have run a very great Hazard 
of becoming likewiſe his Subjects. | 
Another great Miſtake committed by Philip II. was his con- 
ſidering in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, his own ambitious 
Projects only, without the leaſt Attention to the Welfare of his 
Subjects. He ſaw his Dominions daily thinned by the Loſſes 
his Army ſuſtained ; he ſaw the Trade of his People decline, 
chiefly from the heavy Load of Taxes which he impoſed ; he 
ſaw likewiſe the naval Power of his Kingdom continually fink, 
from his employing almoſt all the Shipping and Seamen in his 
Dominions, in a Variety of Expeditions, many of which were 
unſucceſsful, in reſpect to the Views that he propoſed, and all 
of them were exceedingly ruinous to the Sparih Nation. 
He had no Conſideration of this, but acted as if his People 
had been Brute Beaſts, in which he had a Property, without 
being under any Obligation to take care of them. He was ſe 
conſummate a Politician, that he did nothing without a View, 
and thought of no other Views than his own ; by which he ſtript 
his People of their Wealth, without providing for their Supply ; 
which made an Italian Wit compare him to a bad Horſeman, 
who rode his Beaſt hard, and ſeldom gave him a Meal's Meat. 
It was to this Principle, that he owed that Firmneſs, or rather 
Inſenſibility, for which he w_ ſo famous. | He 
| = * 3 | 
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He ſhewed no Emotion on ill News, becauſe he was careleſs 
of the Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects; and how much ſo- 
ever he might feel his own Diſappointments, he had no Feeling 
at all for the Sufferings and Misfortunes of thoſe whom he em- 
ployed, but regarded the Loſs of them as a Thing of Courſe, 
and ſcarce worthy of his Notice. e 
A third Error in the Conduct of this great Prince, was the 
over · rating his own Power, which led him to undertake ſeveral 
great Projects, without giving himſelf "Time to execute any 
one of them; by which he multiplied the Number of his Ene- 
mies, and put that in the Power of au which could have 
been executed ſingly by none. As for Inſtance, he attacked 
England while he was engaged in ſubduing the Low Countries; 
and in the Midſt of the War this drew upon him, he broke 
with France. | 36 wy 6 
Thus one Project embarraſſed and confounded another, by 
which in the End they all miſcarried, except the Conqueſt of 
Portugal, which he committed entirely to the Management 
of the Duke of Alva, who reduced the whole Kingdom in 
fifty-eight Days. This ſhews what he might have done, if 
he had proceeded always in that Method; as his ſending the 
Duke of Parma to the Relief of the League in France, which 
gave the Dutch an Opportunity of recovering their Affairs, is 
an evident Demonſtration that he failed in his other Deſigns, 
by undertaking more than one at once. 1 
Theſe Projects are all b well known to the World, 
as well as various Expeditions he cauſed to be undertaken 
againſt the Turks, and other Infidels, and ſome occaſional Di- 
verſions made by his Forces in Italy. In reſpect to all theſe, the 
Spaniards pleaſed themſelves with romantick Speculations, ſuch 
as that the Sun never ſet in their Maſter's Dominions ; that 
while he meditated in his Cloſet at the Eſcurial, the Plans were 
laid there, by which both Hemiſpheres were governed, and the 
Forces of Spain awed at the ſame Time both Europe and the 
_— . | 2 W 
Deluſive Dreams of boundleſs Grandeur ! which made but 
very poor Amends for the dreadful Diſtreſſes that theſe am- 
bitious Purſuits had brought upon their 'exhauſted Country ; 
and which ſerve to ſhew us, that the Examples of Princes 
are frequently as fatal to their Subjects as their falſe Politicks, 
by inſpiring them with the ſame fond Paſſion for extenſive 
Dominions, which ſwell their 6wn Breaſts, and ſo make that 
the Object of both their Wiſhes, which is equally deſtructive 
to both their Intereſts,” F 1 
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lt muſt however be acknowledged, that towards. the latter 
End of his Life this — Politician altered his Views, and 
out of Regard to the Peace of his Poſterity, began to think 
of ſecuring that of his Subjects. In order to this he gave 
the Lou — in Dowry to his Daughter Jſabella-Clara- 
Eugenia, whom he married to her Couſin the Arch-Duke 
Albert, in Hopes that this might have drawn back the Inhabi- 
tants of the revolted Provinces to their Duty; and tho' this 
Contrivance failed, yet it muſt be acknowledged that it was very 
well contrived, and had a very fair Appearance. | 

He took Care to diſpoſe Matters for a Peace with England, 
and if he did not conclude it, it was "_ probably in hopes 
of making better Terms with her Succeflor, if Queen Eliza- 
beth had died. But in regard to France, which he found re- 
covered Strength on the Concluſion of the Civil War, and 
Henry IV. being peaceably ſeated on the Throne, he made 
haſte to compromiſe his Difrences, that he might leave his 
Dominions quiet on that Side. As to Portugal, tho' he ob- 
tained it by Conqueſt, he ſought to preſerve it by a very 
mild and gentle fc eB and laboured all that lay in 
his Power to make the People conceive it their Intereſt to 
continue united with Spain ; which might probably have been 
effected, if he had not put his Son Don Carlos to Death, who 
was likewiſe the Son of Mary Infanta of Portugal. But the Peo- 
ple were ſo averſe to the Spaniſh Dominion, that their Prieſts 
put into their Litanies a Petition to God to deliver them from 
the Caſtilian Voke. | | 

Thus it appears plainly, that Experience convinced Philip II. 
who was very juſtly eſteemed a conſummate Politician, of his 
former Errors, and in a Manner forced him to ſee that the true 
Greatneſs of a King does not conſiſt in Conqueſts and extend- 
ing his Dominions, but in governing thoſe. wiſely which he 
juſtly poſſeſſes; and in making his Subjects rich and happy, 
rather than rendering his own Family great. | 
His laſt Error was committed when he was very near his 
End, and was of all others the moſt excuſcable. He flatter'd 
himſelf with the Hopes of governing the Spauiſb Monarchy after 
his Demiſe, and with that View dre up a Memorial for the 
Inſtruction of his Son. Vain and ambitious Thoughts! ſays 
the French Hiſtorian Mezeray very juſtly ; for all Princes will 
govern according to their own Fancy, and have little or no re- 
gard to the Maxims of their Predeceſſors. 


He died on the 13th of September 1598, after a long Reign, 
in which he obtained the Reputation of a great and wiſe 
Prince; tho', as we have ſhewn, he left his Kingdom much 
* X + N weaker 
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weaker than he found it, and his Subjects impoveriſhed to 
ſuch a Degree as made their Recovery difficult, as the Conduct 
of his Succeſſors rendered it impracticable. | 
His Son Philip III. was a Prince endowed with all the 
Virtues requiſite to have rendered him happy in private Life ; 
but without thoſe Qualities which were neceſſary to make a 
great Monarch, or to reform the Errors of his Father's Go- 
vernment. He was naturally of a quiet and peaceable Diſpoſi- 
tion, and he had the good Fortune to confide in a Miniſter, 
whoſe Talents, if they were not great, were at leaſt ſuch as en- 
abled him to do much Good. | 

This was the Duke of Lerma, during whoſe Adminiſtration 
a folid Peace was coneluded with England, agreeable to the dy- 
ing Counſel of Philip II. He alſo made a Truce with the 
Dutch, and laboured all he could to bring the Expences of the 
Government within fome Bounds. But what is equally ftrange 
and remarkable, this happy Temper both in the King and his 
Miniſter was attended with an unforeſeen Conſequence, which 
rendered all the Expectations that might juſtly have been 
formed from thence vain and abortive. 

It had been the Policy of his Father to leſſen the Power and 
to abate the Credit of the Grandees, whom he hated, and who, 
no doubt, had as little Reſpect for him; but Philip III. pur- 
fued a contrary Conduct, he had an Affection for the Spanifh 
Nation, and a ſincere Reſpect for their Nobility, whom there- 
fore he brought into his Counſels, and employed in his Affairs; 
but it ſo fell out, that their Notions were directly oppoſite to 
thoſe of the Minifter ; they thought his Love of Peace a Weak. 
nefs, and his forming whe for extending the Dominions of 
Spain derogatory from the Glory of the Crown ; and by adopt- 
Ing the Sentiments of the Prince who had humbled them, and 
eroſſing the Syſtem of that Government under which had 
recovered Credit, they made Way for new Miſchiefs, and forced 
the King upon Meafures diſagreeable to himſelf, and deſtruc- 
tive to his bubjecte 

One of theſe was the moſt diſtinguiſn'd Tranſaction of 
his Reign, and at the ſame Time the moſt fatal ; and that 
from which Spain derives part of that Miſery under which 
ſhe labours at preſent. This was the intire driving out the 
Horiſcos, or the-Deſcendants of the Moors, that inhabited the 
Kingdom of Granada and the Countries adjacent, to the 
Number of nine hundred thouſand Perſons, of all Rank 
Sexes, and Ages. The Pretence was, that they were dicaffected 
and irreconcilable to a Chriſtian Government, as being {till 
Mbammedans in their Hearts, 5 — 5 | 
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In this, no doubt, there was a great deal of Truth; but 
when the ſame Expedient was propofed more than once to 
Philip II. his Anſwer always was, You muſt find me ſome other 
Method, for this is impracticable. Yet under this Reign it was 
not only reſoly'd upon but put in Execution; by which a vaſt 
Tract of Country, and that too the moſt populous in Spain, 
was left without Inhabitants, and from being beyond Com- 
pariſon the moſt fruitful (becauſe the beſt cultivated) Part of 
that great Kingdom, became and has continued ever ſince al- 
moſt a Deſart. For whatever theſe People were with reſpect to 
Religion, in point of Morals and Induſtry, they were far from 
being the worſt of his Catholick Majeſty's Subjects; and this 
driving them over to Barbary, where they became his moſt 
implacable Enemies, was one of the moſt dangerous Miſtakeg 
oy or PFC 

the Nobility got the better e Duke er- 
ma in the King's Opinion; Tue that prudent Miniſter foreſee- 
ing his Fall, took Care to fecure his Head, which he knew was 
aimed at by his Enemies, by covering it with a Cardinal's Cap. 
After this Diſgrace ſome Troubles broke out in al, which 
proved 7 to the Spaniſb Intereſt; and it is highly 
robable that the new Miniſtry would have en the King 
In a new War, notwithſtanding his pacifick Diſpoſition, if he 
had not been removed by Death, which happen'd on the laſt 
Dey of March 1621. Ne 
hili TV, ſucceeded his Father in the Flower of his Age, 
and the firſt Action of his Reign ſeemed to ſpeak a much 
higher Genius for Government. He had interpoſed, while 
rince of Aſturias, in Favour of a Gentleman condemned for 
urder, and hat obtained his Father's Promiſe for a Pardon, 
with which the Relations of the Criminal were ſatisfied, and 
did not make haſte to take it out in Form. Aſter the * 
Death, the Proſecution was renewed, and the new — 
rected Execution, Thoſe who had ſollicited for the yo an 
were amazed, and repreſented to his Majefty the Inconſtancy, 
as they conceived, of his Behaviour. His Anſwer was very 
remar — "oy a private Man, = he, Lo Was — 
in reaft for affion, but now I am a King, it is intire 
taken up 400 Julie. Yn Antiquity does not furniſh us with 
2 Saying more ſenſible or worthy of a Monarch; but alas 
cetera ad hanc formam non erant. | 
He drove his Father's Favourites from Court, and amo 
them the Duke #U=zegda, the unnatural Son of the Duke of 
Lerma, and one of the warmeſt Perſecutors of his Father. 
This was certainly right, but ſoon after he ſpoiled the — 
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Duke of all his Fortune which had been leſt him, even by 
the Avarice and Severity of the former Miniſters ; and this 
was ſurely wrong. If it had proceeded from a Diſlike of Fa- 
vourites, and a ſettled Reſolution of adminiſtring the Go- 
vernment himſelf, it had been in ſome Meaſure excuſeable; 
but it very ſoon appeared that this was very far from being 
the Caſe. 

He raiſed Olivarez to the Rank of Prime Miniſter, who is 
ſo well known in Hiſtory by the peculiar Title of the Conde- 
Duke, and delivered himſelf up to him intirely. It cannot how- 
ever be denied that he was a Perſon of great Genius, which ap- 
pear'd by the vaſt Deſigns he formed almoſt as ſoon as he came 
into the Miniſtry, or at leaſt as ſoon as he was placed at the 
Head of it; but he had not Time to execute them, for as it fell 
out his Parts were better employed. 

We have ſhewn in ſpeaking of the Aﬀairs of the Empire, 
what were the Views of the other Branch of the Houſe of 
Auſtria at this Time, and in our Account of the laſt Reign, 
we have taken Notice, that a very ambitious Miniſtry ſucc:eded 
the gentle and quiet Adminiſtration of the Duke of Lerma, to 
which we muſt now add, that among the firft Steps taken by 
the new Miniſter, the ſupporting the Emperor was one ; the 
breaking the Truce with the Dutch another; and the moſt 
ſcandalous Breach of the Treaty of Marriage with our King 
Charles the Firſt, then Prince of Vales, who made a romanti 
Voyage to Spain to fetch the Infanta, a third. | 
It muſt however be confeſs'd, that theſe Acts of Power were 
agreeable to the King and to his Council; ' ſo that they cannot, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, be intirely laid to the Door of the Miniſter, 
tho' they afterwards were. "Theſe Meaſures having diſobliged 
moſt of the great Powers in Europe, occafioned in 1625, the 
League of Avignon, in which tho' there is little Mention of it 
in our Hiſtories, we had our Share as well as in ſuſtaining the 
Affronts that occaſioned it. | 
This League was the Effects of the ambitious Efforts of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, to obtain an univerſal Monarchy; and 
the Deſign of it was, to humble that Houſe to ſuch a Degree, 
as to drive ſuch a pernicious Notion out of her Councils, or 
at leaſt to put the Accompliſhment thereof intirely out of her 
Power, by attacking her, and that, too, vigorouſly on all Sides at 
once. This was perfectly agreeable to the modern Doctrine of 
the Ballance of Power, which is in Truth the only political 
Doctrine that can preſerve publick . and hinder 
one State from ſwallowing up another, till ſhe becomes too 


powerful to be withſtood, Hence ariſes the great re 
Met | | | | — 
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of encouraging and commending whatever is written about I, 
ſince the very Rumour and Diſcourſe of a Ballance produces 
ſuch Conceptions even in common Minds, as have more than 
once contributed to preſerve it. 
It was in Conſequence of this Plan that the Dutch attack d 
Braſil ; the King of France and the Duke of Savoy, the Re- 


publick of Genea ; the Engliſb, Cadiz; the King of Denmart 


and the Proteſtants of Germany, the Emperor's hereditary Coun- 
tries; the Venetians too, tho' they did not declare openly, yet 
underhand aſſiſted the Duke of Savoy and the Griſans in weak- 
ening the Power of Spain in Italy; Bethlem Gabor Prince of 
Tranſilvania, with the Aſſiſtance of the Turks, fell upon Hun- 
gary, and the Dutch privately ſupplied the Moors with Ar- 
tillery and Engineers for attacking the Fortreſſes of Mamora 
and Larache. Of | 

It is certain, that this Deſign was very well laid, and what 
is not common where Alliances are made up of ſo man 
Parties, almoſt every Part of it was carried into Execution; ſo 
that never any two Powers ſuſtained a greater Shock than 
the Emperor and Spain from this Confederacy. The — 
and Conduct of Oltvarez, however, contributed chiefly to di- 
vert this Storm, and break its Force. He ſent a Fleet in 
Time to Braſil, that recovered from the Dutch the Bay of 
Al. Saints, and the Town of St. Saluadore; he affifted and 
deliver'd the Genaeſe from the D that threaten'd them; 
his Emiſſaries excited ſuch Jeakoutas of the French in the 
Minds of the Griſans, as determined them to make Peace with 
Spain, and to conſent that the Popiſh Religion ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed in the Valteline, on Condition that it was reſtored 


to them; the Engliſb miſcarried in their Attempt upon Cadiz, - 


the Dutch loſt the' important Town of Breda, the King of 
Denmark was beaten at the Battle of Lutter, and the doors 
fail'd in the Siege of both the Fortreſſes of Larache and 
Mamora. 3 | | 
This ought to have raiſed the Reputation of the Miniſter 
to the greateft Height; but the Envy conceived againſt him 
was ſo ſtrong, and his Suſpicions and Jealouſies influenced him 
to that exceſſive Degree, that he was ſo very tenacious of 
Power, tho' not of Money, as by keeping it too much, and at 
the ſame time too apparently in his Hands, he leſſened his 
own Credit, and injured the Affairs of his Maſter. | 
But after all his good Fortune he really miſtook the Caſe 
of that Government under his Care, and having ſucceeded 
againſt ſo powerful a Confederacy, he perſuaded himſelf, that 
he might prevail in all the Schemes he had deviſed, with- 
Two Woe ee eee ee 
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out conſidering how much the g of the Kingdom was 
weaken'd by formerly attacking and lately reſiſting ſo many 
Powers ; Experience demonſtrated his Miſtake, for the King- 
dom that recover'd by his Circumſpection, was ruined by his 
Ambition, juſt as a Patient that gets over a Fever is ſometimes 
Joft by the Conſumption that attends it, for want of Reſt and 
Nouriſhment. | 

If in this Time of Proſperity the Miniſter had given Peace 
to Spain, he had faved his Country, and ſecured a laſting 
Fame; but by negleCting this, and endeavouring to perform 
| * with an infirm and waſted Body, he made Europe 
Enüie of the Weakneſs of the Spaniſp Monarchy, of which 
all Parties took their Advan The Dutch became utterly 
intractable, the French made eſts on both Sides of their 
Frontiers, the Catalomans revolted, the Portugueſe declared the 
Duke of Braganza, King. Great Troubles followed in Ttaly ; 
for a Fiſherman's Boy at Naples ſubverted that Government in 
three Days, and might have made himſelf abſolute Maſter of 
the K ingdom, if the Populace had been as eaſily governed as 
they were inflamed. | 

So many Misfortunes upon the Back of each other, com- 
elled the Spaniſb Pride to ſuit itſelf to the Circumſtances of the 

imes; in Conſequence of which, a Peace was made with the 
Dutch upon their own Terms; and they were acknowl 
to be a free State, after Spain had ſpent in ready Money three 
hundred Millions Sterling, in labouring to reduce them, if 
their Accounts may be depended upon. French made great 
Acquiſitions in the Low Countries, the War in Catalonia ruined 
that Province, the Subjects of Spain in taly grew miſerable, 
and the People of Portugal maintained their Independency. © 

The Conde-Duke all this Time kept his Maſter in ſuch 
profound Ignorance, that he knew not the Diſtreſſes of his 
Government, when all Europe rung of them. But at hft 
this fell hcavy upon the Miniſter, for the Queen, at the Per- 
ſuaſion of the Emperor, having once broke the Ice, Com- 
plaints againſt Oltvarez came from all Ranks of People, and 
all Quarters of the Spaniſb Dominions; ſo that he was torn 
from the King, who directed him to retire a ſmall Diſtance 
from the Court; he obey'd; and if he could have been idle, 
he might have recovered his Power, for the King was inclin- 
ed to recall him. 

But he ſpent his leiſure Hours in writing an Apology for 
his Adminiſtration, in which he ſhewed more Wit in de- 
ending, than he had ever done Prudence in his _— 
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and this revived the Rage, and exaſperated the Malice of his 
Enemies to ſuch a Degree, that the King was forced to ba- 
niſh him to a greater Diſtance from Court, where his An- 

iſh and Diſcontent ſoon killed him. In the Perſon of the 

onde-Duke de Olivarea ended the Spirit of the Adminiſtration, 
for none that ſucceeded him were in any Degree equal to their 
Employment, or the Circumſtances of the State. 

The King had been fo long uſed to devolve the Cares of Go- 
vernment upon another Perſon, that he very ſoon made Choice 
of a new Miniſter, Don Lewis de Haro, a Man of a very mo- 
derate Capacity, whoſe Views reached no farther than main- 
taining the Government in its ufual Order; and whoſe onl 


Ambition was, to keep his Place. The great Enemy of Spain 
was now dead, for Cardinal Richelieu had a particular Ayer- 


| fron to that Country and People; but his Succeſſor Mazarin 
was of a milder Diſpoſition, and beſides, the Queen 
of France was inclined to put an End to the Diſputes between 
the two Kingdoms, which was preciſely what the Spaniſp Mi- 
niſter moſt earneſtly deſired. | | 

The Truth is, the Kingdom of Spain could on the 
War no longer, her Armies were wore out, her Treaſures 
were exhauſted, many of her Frontier Places loſt, and moſt of 
them run to Decay ; the American Commerce fallen much be- 
low what it was, and the dependent and tributary States in 
Italy falling off every Day. Upon this, Negotiations were 
fet on Foot between the two Crowns, but it was a long Time 
before they were perfected, and then the two Kings were to 
have an Interview, as the Miniſters alfo had, upon the Frontiers 
of their reſpective Dominions. | 

There was one Thing propoſed at the Beginning of the 
Treaty, which made his Catholick Majeſty very uneaſy ; and 
this was the Marriage of his Daughter the Infanta Maria 
Therefa with the French King. He forefaw that this Marriage 
would ſome time or other transfer the Monarchy of Spain from 


the Houſe of Aaſtria to that of Bourbon; the Thought of which 


he could not bear. But as at this Time he had feveral other 
Children, his Miniſters perſuaded him that this was an ill- 
grounded Apprehenſion, and that nothing but this Marriage 
_ render the Treaty in which they were embarked, ſold 
and ſecure, | 
Beſides, the King was extremely ſet upon reducing Per- 
#2gal, and his Minifler made him — that a Peace with 
France would put that abſolutely in his Power, and that it 
was in vain to hope the Accompliſhment of it any other 
Way; ſo that at laſt he was overcome, and conſented to 
the Interview, and alſo the Marriage, both which ſoon after 


took 
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took Place; to which the War made againſt Spain by ' Croms 
well, the Loſs of the Iſland of Jamaica, and the Aſſiſtance he 
gave the French in the Low Countries, greatly contributed, 

This famous Treaty of the Pyrennees was concluded No- 
vember 7th, 1659, by which the French were left in Poſſeſſion 
of a great Part of their Conqueſts in Flanders, Artois, Hainault 
and Luxemburg; but moſt of the Sea Coaſts were reſtored to 

his Catholic Majeſty, the very important Port of Dunkirk only 
excepted, becauſe it was then in the Hands of the Engliſh : 
The French likewiſe reſtored ſome Places they had taken in the 
Milaneſe, ſeveral Fortreſſes in the Franche Comte, or County of 
Burgundy, and all that they then poſſeſſed in Catalonia. This 
was the moſt fair and equal Peace that was made in all the 
laſt Century, and thoſe Politicians that annex true and juſt No- 
tions to the famous Term of the Ballance of Power in Europe, 
mean with reſpect to theſe two Crowns, the Treaty of the 
Pyrennees ; as with reference to Germany, they mean the Trea- 
= of Męſiphalia; and in regard to the North, the Treaty of 

va. a 
All Encroachments therefore upon this Treaty, by the Power 
of France, have been with Juſtice conſidered as deſtructive of 
that Ballance, which can never be reſtored any other way than 
by rendering the Crown of Spain independent of that of France, 
and bringing Things back to the State they were in. But not- 
withſtanding this Treaty, France continued to aſſiſt underhand 
the Portugueſe; ſo that notwithſtanding the whole Force of the 
Spaniſb — was, during the Remainder of this Reign, 
employ'd againſt that Kingdom, yet it was to no Purpoſe, and 
ſerved only to ſhew how much it was weaken'd and impair'd, 
and how little Proportion there was between its Strength then, 
and in the Reign of Philip IL. when alone and without Allies, 
it was formidable to all Europe. 

There is no Neceflity that we ſhould inſiſt longer on what 
paſſed in the Time of King Philip IV. a Prince ſo weak in his 
tender Years, that it was generally believed he would not live to 
become a Man, and who notwithſtanding reached to the Age 
of Sixty-one and upwards, and enjoy'd for the laſt forty Years 
a ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitution : The Diſpoſition of his 
Mind was the very reverſe of that of his Body; for whereas 
in his Youth he diſcovered great Quickneſs of Parts, and un- 
uſual Penetration; in his riper Years, he addicted himſelf wholly 
to Pleaſure, and in the Decline of his Life, fell into a State of 
Indolence, which differed very little from Inſenſibility, leaving 
all things to his Miniſters | the now and then he ſhew'd that 

his Parts were not entirely extinguiſhed, but that he had. m__ 
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and better Apprehenſions of Affairs, than any of thoſe by whom 
he was governed. Ig 

He died on the 17th of September 1665, after a Reign of 
forty-four Years and upwards; during all which the Power of 
Spain had been gradually declining. He left behind him an 
only Son, under the Tuition of the Queen his Mother, and 
a Baſtard by an Actreſs whoſe Name was Calderona, who after- 
wards made a great Figure in the World, under the Title of 
Don John of Aria, was the very laſt of that Family remark- 


able either for Courage or Abilities, and of whom we ſhall 
hereafter have Occaſion to ſpeak more largely. 


The Queen was very far from being beloved by her Subjects, 


becauſe ſhe retained ſo ſtrong a Paſſion for her Country, that 
ſhe ſcarce admitted any into her good. Graces that were not 
Germans: Her Father-Confeſſor, a Jeſuit, whoſe Name was 
Nitard, governed her abſolutely ; and the firſt Thing ſhe did 
was to raiſe him to the high Office of Inquiſitor- General; than 
which it was impoſſible for her to have done any thing more 
diſtaſteful to the Spaniſh Nation. 7 
Beſides his being a Foreigner, and a German, there was ano- 
ther Circumſtance, which made his Promotion both illegal and 
odious. It is an eſtabliſhed Rule in regard to the Holy Office, 
that down to the meaneſt Officer belonging to it, every one 
muſt have his Family free from Hereſy, or even the Suſpicion of 


Hereſy ; whereas it was very well known, that Father Nitard's 
Parents were both Proteſtants. 


One would think this was a very ſmall Matter; but in Spain, 


one may be ſure it could not be conſidered in this Light, from 
the following Inſtance : A poor Prieſt of the Province of Galicia, 
who was never out of his Country in his Life, preſented a Pe- 
tition, defiring ſome Favour from Philip II. The Man's Name 
was Martin Lotoro, but unluckily for him, the Perſon who drew 
his Petition wrote it Luteroz the King no ſooner ſaw it, than 
he rejected it with Indignation. A Man, ſaid he, of fuch a 
Name, deſerves no Favour. ; 

The great Hurry the Queen was in to promote this German 
- Prieſt, brought a Cloud over her Adminiſtration in its very 
Dawn, which was never diflipated fo long as ſhe held the Reins 
of Government: For it is the Character of the Spaniyh Nation, 
that though they are ſoon offended, they are not ſoon recon- 
ciled; and beſides they are naturally averſe to the Government 
of Women. 0 


Charles II. the laſt King of Spain of the Houſe of Auheria, 


was not full four Vears of Age at the Time of the Deceaſe of 


the King his Father, who though be left his Widow ory 
r „ Anne 
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Anne of Auſtria Regent, appointed at the ſame time a Council; 
or as they call them in Spain, a Junta, without whoſe Advice 
" ſhe was to do nothing of Importance. This Council of State con- 
fiſted of ſix Perſons, four of whom had Seats therein, in Right 
of their Dignities. But the Cardinal of Arragon, being at that 
Time Archbiſhop of Toledo, and Inquiſitor-General, the Queen 
prevailed upon him to reſign the laſt of theſe two Places in 
Favour of her Confeſſor Father Nitard, who thereby obtained 
a Place in the Council of Regency, and conſequently had a 
large —_ in the Government, which by Degrees he totally 
roſſed. | 

he Queen, by her Influence over the King her Huſband, 
had prevailed upon him on his Death-bed to take no more No- 
tice of his natural Son Don Juan, than if he had not been in 
the World; which, conſidering the Cuſtom of Spain, where 
the Baſtards of Kings have * Rank, and greater Honours 

paid them, than in any other Country in Europe, was a ſtran 
thing, and at the ſame time the moſt impolitick Step ſhe could 
have taken; ſince after diſobliging the People, by preferring Fa- 
ther Nitard, ſhe ſhould never have given them a Head, more 
eſpecially ſuch a one as Don Fuan, who was already as much 
3 in the Kingdom, as if he had been the lawful Brother 
It muſt be own'd that the Spaniſb Hiſtory, and to ſay the 
Truth, ſcarce any Hiſtory preſents us with a more inactive or 
inglorious Reign, than this of which we are ſpeaking. But for 
all that, the Events that happened under it were ſuch as require 
it ſhould be y well known, as they had a ftrong Influence 
the Affairs of Europe; and as for want of being acquaint- 
ed with them, moſt of our Writers have given us falſe, or at 
leaſt very imperfe&t Notions of the Spaniſh Government and 
Nation, at the Time of this Prince's Death, and the paſſing of 
the Crown into the Houſe of Bourbon, which we have been 
made to believe was in Conſequence of a forged Will, and 
againſt the general Inclinations of the People; whereas, in Fact, 
neither of theſe were true, as will clearly be ſhewn to the atten- 
tive Reader of the following Hiſtory, which we will begin with 
giving impartially the Characters of the principal Perſons con- 
cerned therein, and purſue the ſame Method through the whole 

of this important Period. 

The young King had a great deal of Wit and Spirit for a 
Child of his Age; and though the Education given him was 
very indifferent, yet his Parts alone enabled him to diſcover a 
better Genius for Government, and a greater Capacity than 
either his Father or Grandfather, How he came to | _ 

arts, 


Parts, and to grow equally feeble in Mind and Body, will 
f Gets the M the” Ousen Bu 5 


accounted for he s Mother, the Queen Regent, 
Daughter to one Emperor and Siſter to another, was intirely 
devoted to the German Intereſt, ambitious to the higheſt De- 
gree, fond of Power, which ſhe was far from knowing how to 
uſe, and as little capable of making a right Choice of thoſe to 
whom ſhe found herſelf obliged to confide it weeds: 
Don Juan was in the hirry-ſixth Yeat of his Age, of a 
middle Stature, an agreeable Perſon, had enough of the Spa- 
nh Grayity to pleaſe that Nation, but not ſo much as to diſ- 
guſt Strangers: He had an excellent Education, great Parts, 
was wiſe, brave, learned, and withal a very fine Gentleman. 
He had reduced the Kingdom of Naples when in Rebellion ; 
had governed all the Spaniſb Dominions in Itah, with the 
Title of Vicar-General ; had afterwards commanded againſt 
-the Portugueſe ; and at the Time of his Father's Death, was 
at the Head of the Privy Council, from whence the Queen re- 
moved him, with an Intent to have ſent him into Flanders; 
for which Country when ſhe concluded he was embarked, ſhe 
thought fit to cauſe his Favourite Don Joſeph Malladas to be ap- 
prehended and ſtrangled two Hours 2 ds, by a Warrant 


under her own Han | 
Father Nitard was a Man of a very moderate Capacity, 
who knew how to govern the Queen, and to make his 
Court to ſome of the Granted. by flattering them. One may 
gucls at his Character by the Apology that he publiſhed for his 
nduct, in which he thought he iently acquitted him- 
ſelf of the Death of Malladas, by alledging, that at the Time 
it happened he was ſaying his Prayers. Don Juan was at 
Barcelona when this was done, and was no ſooner made ac- 
2 with it, than he returned from thence nearer to 
The Queen, who was extremely provoked, cauſed his Se- 
cretary to be ſeized, and baniſhed the Prince himſelf; but theſe 
Meaſures had a very bad Effect. The common People in 
Sparn are born Politicians, and it is not eaſy to conceive with 
what Freedom, and with how much good Senſe they talk gf 
publick Affairs, which however are no where worſe managed 
than in that Country. In all the great. Cities, the common 
Diſcourſe of thoſe Times was, that they were an undone 
People, their King a Child, the Reins of Government in the 
Hands of a Woman, and by her committed to thoſe of a 
Stranger. One may well perceive, that theſe Diſcourſes were 
not very wide of Truth, and that Things could not go 
extremely well abroad, while they were in ſuch a Diſorder at 
e ee; 
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Home; and the Fagt is, that they went in ſuch a manner as 


that it was hardly poſſible they ſhould go worſe. 

A young Prince of the Abilities and Quality of Don Fuan, 
knew very well how to manage the Temper and Diſcontents 
of the Multitude, ſo as to find his Intereft therein ; and 
therefore he took Care to feed the Malecontents with Hopes, 
to give them -private Informations, and to hint to them from 
Time to Time, Promiſes of Protection; till at laſt their Cla- 
mours roſe ſo high, that he took Occaſion from thence to 
repreſent boldly to the Queen; the whole Kingdom was in a 
Ferment, Affairs both at Home and Abroad in a declining 
Condition, and that no Remedy could poſſibly be effectual, 
but the putting Things into a new Channel, which muſt be 

by ſending her foreign Miniſter, Father Nitard, out of 
the Kingdom. | ITN. | 
The Queen, as it might well be expected, took this very 


much amiſs, and gave Don Juan ſuch an Anſwer, as ſhewed 


plainly that ſhe meant to inſiſt upon her Authority, and to puſh 
this as far as it would $03 a ſtrong Proof of which ſhe 
gave in cauſing Patinho, Don Juan's Baca, to be arreſted, 


which had no better Conſequence than making him loſe all 


Temper ; fo that in the beginning of the Year 1669, he ad- 
vanced very near Madrid, and ſent the Queen ſuch Meſſages, 
as gave her plainly to underſtand that he was reſolved to carry 
„ 7 es 

The Queen then laboured by fair Means to divert him, but 


it was in vain: He had not about him above three hundred 
Horſe, and yet with this inconſiderable Force he gave Law to 


the Government of Spain. About the middle of the Month of 
February Things came to a Criſis, by a very ſhort Meſſage he 
ſent to the Queen, to this Effect: That if Father Nitard did 
not think fit to go out at the Gates of the Palace, by the 
twenty- ſixth, he would come in Perſon and throw him out of 
the Windows. | | 
It was then that the Queen ſaw, that notwithſtanding her 
Title of Regent, ſhe had little or no Power ; for ſhe attempted 
to put the City of Madrid in a State of Defence, and the Peo- 
ple refuſed to obey her; ſo that much againſt her Will ſhe was 
forced to ſend away her Confeſſor, as the did on the twenty- 
fifth; and he went directly to Rome, where ſhe gave him ſoon 
after the Title of Ambaſlador from the Crown of Spain, and 
procured him a Hat from the Pope. Upon his Promotion, he 
wrote a very civil and even ſubmiſſive Letter to Don 2 
in hopes of paving thereby his Way for returning into Spain; 
dut that Prince never anſwered his Letter, and the Cardin 
x Gas f very 
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very wiſely drop'd a Deſign, that appeared to be impracti- 
cable 


The Queen, after taking this Step, in hopes to remove Don 
Fuan out of her Way, and that ſhe might find Means of 
jupporting her Authority, thought proper to declare him Vice- 
roy of Arragon; and this for ſome Time ſeemed very well to 
anſwer her Intentions, that Prince retiring thither, and apply- 
ing himſelf with Diligence to diſcharge the Duties of his high 
Office. In the mean time the Queen found out a new Fa- 
vourite, a Spaniſh Gentleman, whoſe Name was Don Ferdi- 
nand de Valenzuela, a Perſon that ſtood no way diſtinguiſhed by 
Birth, Service, or any great Qualities. 

He came to Court in no higher Rank than that of a No- 
bleman's Page; he made his Addreſſes to the Queen's Favourite, 
married her, and thereby came to have a large Share in her 
Miftreſs's ' Favour, roſe by very quick Steps to the firſt 
Employments, and became as abſolute, and as much hated a 
Favourite as Father Nitard. Several of the Nobility who were 
ſincerely in the Queen's Intereſt, repreſented to her the bad 
Conſequences that muſt naturally follow, from her too great 
Regard for ſuch a Perſon ; but it was in vain, the Queen re- 
main'd fix d in her own Sentiments, and theſe Remonſtrances _ - 
had no other Effect, than in making her endeavour to raiſe 
art Gentleman's Fortune ſo high, that it ſhould not be eaſy to 

e it, . 
In theſe Sort of Diſputes, while the Affairs of the Kingdom 
were daily growing worſe and worſe, about fix Years were 
waſted; 15 that on the gth of November 1675, the King was 
declared Major, according to the I aws of Spain, having then 
Acquired the Age of Fourteen. The Queen however took this 
Step merely for the Sake of Form, for ſhe had not the leaſt In- 
tention to quit the Adminiſtration. On the contrary, ſhe cauſed 
an Act to be drawn in the King's Name, declaring, that the 
Burthen of publick Affairs being too heavy for him to bear 
in his tender Age, he was deſirous, as well out of Regard to 
the Welfare of his Subjects, as for his own Eaſe, to leave the 
Care of the Government in the Hands of the Queen-Mother, 
and of the Funta, | 

She did not in the leaſt doubt of the King's Conſent ; but 
when this Act was preſented to him ſome Days afterwards 
for him to ſign, he abſolutely refuſed, with this remarkable 
Expreſſion; © I hope that God, from whoſe Providence I re- 
'« ceive my Dominions, will be graciouſly pleaſed to give me 
« the Capacity of governing the People he has committed to 
« my Charge.“ This was certainly well ſpoken, and it 1s 
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thought the Actions of this young Prince would have been ſuit- 
able to this Declaration; but we are told, that his Chocolate 
was ſo prepared, that in a ſhort time he apparently declined 
both in Health and Parts, and conſequently the Queen remain'd 
in fall Poſfeffion of her Authority. | 

It is not 'to be imagined, that in ſo great a Kingdom there 
ſhould not be ſome of the Nobility who preſerved a juſt d 
for their Prince and for his People : Such as were in theſe Sen- 
timents thought they could not take a more effectual Step, than 
to repreſent the State that Affairs were in to Don Juan, who had 
already received ſome Intimations of that kind, and had written 
freely, but at the ſame time very reſpectfully to the Queen, be- 
ſeeching her Majefty to take a juſt Care of the King's Education, 
to leflen the Taxes, and to provide for the Security of the King- 
dom, which ſuffered exceedingly by the War, in which the was 
then engaged againſt France. 

But all thefe Meaſures had very little Effect; the Queen 
valued her own Power beyond all things; and yet the raiſing 
and ſupporting Valenzuela, whom ſhe made a Grandee of Spain 
of the firſt Claſs, was almoſt the ſole Point that ſeemed to merit 
her Attention, and the only Effect of that Authority, which ſhe 
ſo eafily obtained, and was at ſo much Pains to keep. The Pa- 
triots therefore had recourſe to another Meaſure ; they applied 
themſelves to the King, and having repreſented to him in gene. 
ral the Situation of his Affairs, they inſiſted more particularly on 
the Circumſtances of his Perſon, which were ſuch, that he was, 
properly ſpeaking, very little better than a Priſoner, fince the 

quis de Valenzuela ſuffered none to come near him, but thoſe 
he knew, or at leaſt took to be in his Intereſts. 

Theſe Diſcourſes made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the King, that 
he readily demanded what Remedy could be applied ? To which 
it was immediately anſwered, that the only way he had to deliver 
himſelf, was to withdraw ſecretly to Buen Retiro, ſend for Don 
Juan thither, and reform the Government by his Advice. They 
owned the thing was difficult, and they without Scruple or 
Reſerve ſet forth the Difficulties attending it, that they might the 
better judge of the Spirit of their Prince, The King told them, 
that in ſpite of thoſe Difficulties he would be free ; and that on 
fuch a Day they might give Don Juan Notice that he expected to 
ſee him at that Palace. 

They obeyed him, though at the ſame time they very much 
doubted whether the King would be able to keep his Word. 
The Evening before, he retired to his Apartment ſomewhat 
earlier than uſual, and about the Beginning of the Night, at- 
tended only by one Gentleman, he wrapped himſelf up = 

g E 
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his Cloak, and walked on Foot to Buen Retire. This hgna] 
Event happened in the Year 1677, when the King was about 
ſixteen Years old. | 8 | 
It was not long after his Majeſty came to the nom Place, 
that Don Juan, who waited not far off, was admitted to his 
Preſence, and was received with all the Joy and Satisfaction 
imaginable. A total Revolution enſued; the Queen-Mother 
was ſent to Toledo, and there cloſely confined in a Convent; 
ſtrict Search was made for the Marquis de Valenzuela, who with- 
drew for ſome time in hopes of eſcaping the Storm. He took 
Shelter in the Monaſtery of the Eſcurial, but falling ſick, was 
diſcovered, firſt ſent toPriſon, nextdegraded from all his Dignities, 
and laſtly tranſported as an Exile to the Philippines, from whence 
he was to go to Peru, and to be there treated as a Slave. He 
behaved better in his Misfortunes than he had done in his. Pro- 
_—_ lived to recover his Liberty, and afterwards returned to 
ain, | | | 

It is impoſſible to expreſs how much Joy the Kingdom re- 
ceived from this Change of Affairs; and indeed it might have 
been highly advantageous to the Nation, if it had not wrought 
a Change in Don Juan, who having now the Royal Authority 
in his own Hands, thought of nothing ſo much as how to keep 
it, and to ſecure himſelf from any new Change. The Peace of 
Nimeguen, which was made ſo much to the Advantage of France 
and at the Expence of Spain, raiſed a great Clamour, tho” it was 
a neceſſary Step, the Kingdom being o exhauſted, that the Loſs 
muſt have been till greater if the War had continued. Vet the 
Grandees were much diſcontented, the People murmured, and 
Don Juan found himſelf, nor is it at all ſtrange, more uneaſy at 
= cad of the Adminiſtration, than while he was exiled from 
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The King's Marriage was the next great Affair brought upon 
the Carpet, and the Princeſs intended for him by the Queen- 

Mother, was the 70 Daughter; but this being mu 
againſt the Intereſt of Don Juan, he cauſed the Picture of a 
French Princeſs, Daughter to the Duke of Orleans, to be put 
into the King's Hands, with whom on the Sight of that 
Picture, he fell paſſionately in love. It is faid that Don Juan 
afterwards repented of this, even before the Marriage took place, 
and inclined rather to have married the King to the Infanta.of 
Portugal. But his Majeſty adhered to his own Choice; and 
tho Don Juan propoſed in Cauncil, that as this Princeſs was 
not the Daughter of a crown'd Head, it ſhould be inſiſted upon, 
that ſome of the Places yielded by the laſt Treaty ſhould be 
8 | * „ reſtored 
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reſtored to Spain ; yet the King, and the Grandees out of Reſpect 
to him, rejected this Propoſal, for fear it ſnould become an inſur- 
mountable Obſtacle to the Marriage. 

This Point being carried agai | Don Juan, an Oppoſition was 
quickly formed; and tho', ſo far as we can judge at this Diſtance 
of Time, his Power was his greateſt Crime, yet abundance af 
Things were imputed to him, particularly one of a very high 
Nature, which was, that he intended to get himſelf declared 
Infant of Caſtile, which would have given him a Capacity of 
ſucceeding to the of e 3 but when it is conſidered that he 

rojected the King's arriage, that he was himſelf "gle, and 
bis Health declining, one can ſcarce ſee any Probability in a 
Charge of this Nature. | | 

oſe who were moſt forward in this Cabal againſt Don 
Juan, formed another Project for recalling the Queen-Mother ; 
and notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, found Means by the 
' Help of his Confeſſor to bring the poor eaſy King to reliſh this 
Propoſal. The Marquis de 22 who was now come a ſecond 
time Ambaſſador from the King of France, was alſo drawn into 
this Party; and great Uneaſineſs he gave Don Juan, notwith- 
ſtanding he was fenfible the Queen's Marriage was originally of 
his propoſing. 5 | | 
The Chagrin which great Minds naturally conceive upon un- 
expected ill Treatment, wrought ſo powerfully upon that Prince's 
Conſtitution, that it turned an Ague he caught in the Beginning 
of Winter into a mortal Diſeaſe ; ſo that he did not live to ſee 
the Queen ; whoſe Marriage had created him ſo many Mortifica- 
tions. When it appeared that his Life was in ſo great Danger, 
the King made him frequent Viſits, and lamented very ery 
a Loſs that was irreparable, and which he now clearly underſtoog. 
In theſe Conferences Don 2 talked to him very freely; 
he ſhewed him the miſerable State of his Affairs, explained to 
him the Means by which the Kingdom became ſo exhauſted ; 
ſhewed him what he had done for his Service, and how impoſſi- 
ble it was for him to do more. He demonſtrated to him at his 
Death, which happened on the; 17th of September 1679, that all 
his Enemies had publiſhed concerning his Deſigns were Calum- 
* nies and Fiction. For his Eſtate, which was not very large, he 
left it intirely to the King; and his Jewels, which were much 
more valuable in Proportion, he divided between the Queen 
' Dowager and the Queen Conſort. S | 
With him expired the Genius of the Spaniſb Monarchy ; or 
at leaſt, of this Branch of the Houſe of Auſtria. There was now 
no Prime Miniſter, indeed ſcarce any Miniſter at all; the Secre- 
tary of State for foreign Affairs was a Perſon put in by Don Juan, 


pro 


* 
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pro Tempore, but he continued and acted as a Miniſter ; becauſe 
the Parties at Court behaved with ſuch Violence againſt each 
other, that the King could not find himſelf at Liberty to appoint 
a Man of proper Rank to fill that Office. | OM 
Ihe ſame Lind of Diſorder ſpread itſelf thro* the whole Admi- ' 
niſtration ; and as a Proof of the Weakneſs of their Councils, 
a Marriage {ypon which the Fate of their own Kingdom, and 
indeed the Fate of Europe in fome Meaſure depended) was ce- 
lebrated in a Village of about twen Cots and'in which 
there was not ſo much as one tolerable Houſe. The only Senſe 
their Grandees ſhewed upon this Occaſion was, their endeavour- 
ing to hinder the French Ambaſſadors from being preſent, and 
even in this they did not ſucceed. . 

They were extremely pleaſed with their new Queen upon her 
firſt Appearance, who by the way was Grand-daughter to our 
King Charles I. and Niece to K. Charles IT. then reigning. By 
Degrees however they grew out of Humour with Gat rinceſs 
chiefly becauſe ſne had no Children; but this did not hinder their 
being more out of Humour with the Queen-Mother, for Rea- 
ſons that have been before hinted, and which it does not become 
me more largely to explain. "aps 

The greateſt Advantage that accrued to France from this Mar- 
riage, was the keeping at Madrid fo able a Miniſter as the 
Marquis de Villars, who looked thoroughly into all the Spaniſh) 
Affairs, and gave his Maſter ſo clear an Account of them, that 
he knew much better what Spain could do, than his Catholick 
Majeſty and his Council, as appeared by the Meaſures he took. 
The Queen dying without Children, and a freſh War breaking 
out with France, the ſtrange Weakneſs of the Spaniſh Monarchy” 
became viſible to all Europe; the Engliſb and Dutch Forces were 
employed in defending the Spaniſh Provinces in the Low Countries; 
and the Engliſb Fleet for ſeveral Years together covered the 
Coaſts of Spain, at which Time all her Ports were open to us, 
and Gibraltar and Port- Mahon were as much our own as they 
are now, abating only our Garriſons and our Expence. : 

The Gazettes of thoſe Times, indeed, ſometimes mention a 
Spaniſh Armada; but alas, it was no longer ſo much as the 
Shadow of. what 'it once appeared. Five or fix old Ships, ill 
manned, and miferably provided, were all that the Spaniſb Court 
could put to Sea; their Armies were in the ſame Condition, 
their Treaſury in a worſe; and therefore we may be fatisfied, 
that the Terms procured for them by the Peace of Ryſfwick, 
were neither owing to their own Power, or the Moderation of 
France, but to the Wiſdom and Steadineſs of King William, 
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which he would have reſented at woo K. Time. 
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who remembering the Services that Spain had done him, and con- 
ſidering the Ballance of Power in Europe, inſiſted upon what he 
obtained; and Lewis XIV, knowing the Value of a Peace at 
that Time, conſented the more willingly to what was propoſed, 
and executed what he conſented to with unuſual Punctuality; be- 
cauſe the Robe of good Faith was of greater Conſequence 
to hini at that Juncture, than the Breach of it would have been. - 
It was for the very ſame Reaſon that he treated the 8 of 
Spain with more than ordinary Reſpect, and made no Difficulty 
of paſling by ſome Inadvertencies committed on his en 
e Spa- 

Care of their Allics and 


mardi did not fee this, but attributed the 0 their A 
the Complaiſance of their Enemies, to the Grandeur of their 
Crown, at a Time when it was ſo far ſunk, that the King could 
not find Money for his ordinary Journies into the Country, an 
when they were inſulted even by the ſmaller States of Europe, of 
hich we have given a ſurprizing . Inſtance in the Article of 
Pruffia. But this is not at al wonderful, ſince in Kingdoms as 
well as in great Families, Pride riſes higheſt when their Circum - 
ſtances whom it poſſeſſes are at the wort . 
The King, in 1690, had married à Princeſs of the Houſe of 
Neubourg, by whom he had no Children, and his Health de- 
ining daily, all Europe ſhewed more Concern for the Succeſſion 
an Was diſcovered even in Spain itſelf. This had been the great 
Motive to the late Peace, which was quickly followed by the 
firſt Treaty of Partition, in reſpect to which the incerity of all 
Parties has been very juſtly called in queſtion, . It is believed, 
and not without Foundation, that, notwithſtanding the romiſe 
made by Fraice, of keeping that Treaty a 7158 5 Secret, ſhe 
gave private Notice of it to the Spaniſh Miniſtry, who were 
exceſſively alarmed, _ CO, OE 
This produced an Enquiry into the Title of the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria, whic the Spaniſh Lawyers held to be 
good, notwithſtanding a Renunciation was made on Purpoſe to 
barr it; and this was the firſt Blow given to the Hopes of the 
Imperial Family; and a very home Blow it was, for it decided 
two important Points : Firſt, that Nearneſs of Blood ought to 
be conſidered; and next, that no Renunciation could prejudice 
the Right that this gave. 8 3333 
The ſecond Treaty of Partition, occaſioned by the Death of 
that A was in like manner, and for the very ſame 
eaſons, communicated to the Court of 8 pain, Where it Fad the 
deſired Effect; for his Catholick Majeſty, and his Minifters, 
immediately took a Reſolution to defeat this Scheme of a _ 
an 
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and to preſerve the Henifh Monarchy entire for the next Hei, 


tho? as yet they had not determined who that Heir ſnould be. 
It is certain that the King was inclined to the Imperial Branch 
of the Houſe of Auſtria; and it was the Knowledge the Court 
of Vienna had of his Inclinations that induced her to reject 
_ the ADE ad Obey: ud — France r - 

arty in the urt, who infinuated to the King, that 
cell Treaties Pal proving the general Opinion of diſin- 
tereſted Coutts, that the French Family had a Right, or at 
leaſt a Colour of Right, they very eaſily prevailed that the 
Validity of the Renunciations by which this Right was ſup- 
poſed to be deftroyed, ſhould be examined decided at 


| The Piety of the King drew him into this; and there was 
nothing at all in it repugnant to Poli of mas. the Religion 
of all the Parties being conſidered. The Pope appointed a par- 
ticular Congregation to examine this Affair, and notwithſtandin 

the Exigency thereof, that Congregation went through it with 
all the Circumſpection that its Importance ſeemed to demand. 
At laſt they came to a Point, and determined _— that the 
Renunciations were void, at leaſt with reſpect to the Poſterity of 
the Princeſſes who made them; and for this Deciſſon they gave 
many, and thoſe very plaufible Reaſons, 1 
Ihe Determination of the Court of Rome did not arrive at 
Madrid before the Month of Auguſt 1700, when the King was 
thought by thofe about him to be very near his End. The 
Cardinal Porto- Carrero, who was at the Head of the Miniftry, 
r Majeſty to loſe no farther Time, but to fix this 


Point, on which the future Tranquillity of his People ſo much 


That Cardinal, and the whole Council, were inclined to pre- 
fer the Houſe of Bourbon to the Imperial Branch of that of 
Auſtria, for various Reaſons. Firſt, bees from the late De- 
ciflon, the Right feemed inconteftably in that Houſe; next, 
becaufe it ſeemed the ſureſt Means of diſappointing the Treaty 
of Partition; and laſtly, becauſe they had felt ſo many Incon- 
veniencies already from the Dependence of Spain upon the Em- 
pire, that _— ould not by any means think of taking ſuch a 

tep, as ſhould at once increafe this Dependence, and in all 
Numan Probability fix it upon them for ever, if it ſucceeded ; 
and if. it did not, leave France at Liberty to diſmember their 

lonarchy, while they had not fo much as a Pretence to demand 

e Afiftance of their Allies, who had in the moſt ſolemn 
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King, and the Improbability that he would employ this Power 
in fayour of his Nephew againſt his Grand-Children, got the 
better of the laſt Reaſon; and the Members of his Catholick 
Majeſty's Council of State agreed to call the Duke of Anjou to 
the Succeſhon. ee ee at e | 
It was with great Difficulty that the King was brought to 
Teliſh 5 but after reflecting on it ſeriouſly, he 
directed his laſt Will and Teſtament to be drawn, in the Pre- 


amble of which he recited the Invalidity of the Renunciations, 


and the inconteſtable Right of the Dauphin, whoſe ſecond Son 
he declared his Heir, requiring all the Subjects of the Crown of 
Spain in all Parts of his N to acknowledge him as ſuch, 
immediately upon his Demiſe. In caſe of his Deceaſe without 
Heirs, his younger Brother the Duke of Berry was to be called to 
the Succeſfion, which failing, the Crown was limited to the 
Arch-duke Charles, and after him to the Duke of Savey and his 
Children „ 5 0 

This Will was ſigned with all the requiſite Formalities upon 
the 2d of Odiober, and this Fact was generally known, but the 
Contents of the Will were kept an abſolute Secret. The Im- 
perial Miniſter Count De Harrach had no doubt that the Suc- 
ceſſor appointed was the Arch- duke, and was therefore very well 
pleaſed the Thing was done., The French Miniſter Count De 
Harcourt, Who bad a much better Intereſt with the Spaniſb 
Grandeęs, received ſuch Intimations as kept him eaſy; and the 
Miniſtry, for their own Security, gave private Intelligence of 
this great Event to the French King. 5 57 Si 
Alter the, Signing his Will his Catholick Majeſty grew better, 
and ne ſo for about a Fortnight, then relapſed, and 
expiredgon the 26th of Ofber 1700, in the 39th Year of his 
Age, and the 35th of his Reign, which he had ſpent we 


unproſ- 


\ 
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all Renunciations oſe Places, 
longed to him oy the ſame Right. 
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unprol oufl for himſelf as well as for his Subjects, and died 
greg 2 2 
his Death muſt inevitably bring upon his People. He was 


very uneaſy, as having a juſt Foreſight of the 


no ſooner deceaſed, than the Grandees aſſembled at the Palace 
in order to open his Teſtament, and the Imperial Miniſter 


went thither alſo; but was amaz'd to hear at his Arrival, that 


the Duke of Anjou was by the late King's Will declared his 
Succeſſor, of which he gave his Maſter Notice as ſoon as it 
was in his Power.  _ 3 i eee e 
The Regency appointed by the ſame Will took upon them 
the Government, and diſpatched inſtantly Letters of Felicita- 
tion and Invitation to their new Monarch; but tho* they 
„ in this, yet their Harmony laſted not long. The I 
Dowager and the Inquiſitor-General, who were both of the 


Regency, began to cabal againſt their new King; but Cardi- 


nal Porto-Carrero remained firm to his firft Principles, and la- 
boured hard to perſuade all the Nobility of the Neceſſity th 
were under of attaching themſelves unanimouſly to the'Inter 
of King Pbilip: Of the Conſequences and Effects of his Ex- 


hortations, we ſhall ſpeak copiouſiy hereafter. 


But before we quit this Subject, and enter upon the Hiſtory 
of the next Reign, it may not be amiſs to take Notice of 
ſomething new which may be faid upon this Head, tho? often 
handled by the ableſt Pens, and confidered over and over again 


by the greateſt Politicians. The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve, 
that the War, to which an End was put by the Peace of Nime- 
_guen, by which Spain loſt ſo many fine To 

tries in the Nztherlands, was commenced by France under a 


wns and fair Coun- 


Colour of that Right the King had by his Wife (notwithſtanding 
J to thoſe Places, and to many more which be- 


This was faic 


to ariſe from the Jus Devolutionis which pre- 


- vails in Brabant; and which in few Words is this: it 


where a Man has two Wives, the Heirs of his firſt Wife, Male 


and Female, are Heirs to each other before the Children of the 
ſecond Marriage; and therefore upon the Death of Prince Bal- 
- thazar, his Catholick Majeſty's eldeſt Son, the moſt Chriſtian 


King claimed, theſe Countries in Right of the Infanta Maria 


. Thereſa, Siſter. of the whole Blood to Prince Bulthazar, in 
_ Virtue of the Jus Devolutionis. « want Lf, 
There have been. whole Volumes written on each Side 


5 of this Controverſy, with which I ſhall not meddle at all; 
but take it for granted, that the Right, as well as Power, was 
on the Side of France. I ſhall alſo take it for granted, that 
the moſt Chriſtian King and his Son the Dauphin might re- 
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"Tign,, as they did to the Duke of Anjou, all their Rights; 
from whence it clearly follows, that Philip V. was the Repre- 
ſentative of the Infanta Maria The, and had a juſt Title to 
all: her Rights; from whence I think there can be nothing 
phiner or more inconteſtable, than that all the Countries and 
es yielded to France by the Treaty of Nimeguen, belonged 
t to the late King of Spain, and belong now to his pre- 

ſent Catholick Majetlys who, if he pleaſed, might have re- 
fien'd them to his Brother Don Philip, and thereby provided him 
a Settlement, which would have contributed not a little to the 
general Tranquillity of Europe, © on 
As foon as his moſt Chriftian Majeſty was informed of 
the Death of King Charles II. of Spain, and that his Grand- 
ſon the Duke of Anjou was called to his Succeſſion ; he pre- 
pared for maintaining him in the Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, 
which he foreſamw would . be. diſputed by the Houſe of Auſtria 
and its Allies. He called indeed for Form-ſake a 17 Coun- 
cil,..tv.. conſider whether he ſhould accept the Will of the 
decreaſed King or not; but from the previous Diſpoſitions 
on the Frontiers of Spain, and in the ow Countries, it evi- 
dentiy appeared that he had long befote reſolved what Part 


Vet it was not till this Council had decided in Favour of the 
Will, chat he acknowledged his Grandſon as the Heir of the 
Spaniſb Monarchy, gave him the Title of Phil V. and con- 
ſented to his going into 25 lt muſt be allowed his Meaſures 
were well taken upon this Occaſion; and that the new King 
eame into the full Poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Dominions, in a 
Manner that muſt be no leſs ſurpriſing to Poſterity, than it was 
to all Europe. at the Time it happened. But it muſt be allowed 
on the other Hand, that this was in a great Meaſure owing to 
the intractable Diſpoſition of the Court of Vienna, where they 
looked upon the Succeſſion to the Spaniſh Monarchy as a Thing 
ſo certain,” that they would never conſent to any Propoſals 
made hb their Allies for oppoſing in time the Scheme of the 
eee 

The Maritime Powers were by this Means put under the 
greateſt Difficulties; the Elector of Bavaria admitted the French 
Troops inta the Netherlands, of which he was Governor; and 
the Prince of Vaudemont declared for Kin Hs in Italy. It 
was this determined both England and 2 nd to diſſemble 
for the preſent, and to acknowledge King Philip ; and. King 
William and the States General actually wrote him Letters of 
Felicitation upon his Acceſſion, notwithſtanding they at the 
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very Time were determined to conteſt his Title to that 
Crown. : n - 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that within the narrow Bounds pre- 
ſcribed to this Article, we ſhould pretend to give the Hiftory 
of the War, occaſioned by the Acceſſion of Philip V. nor 
indeed is it at all n . Wee ſhall content ves with 
obſerving, that when the d Alliance was firſt formed, there 
was nothing farther propoſed than the obtaining a proper Bar- 
rier for the Dutch, and a reaſonable Equivalent for the Houſe 
of Auftria. Wee. 5 bo 

But after the Arch-duke Charles had aſſumed the Title of 
King of Spain, and the prodigious Suceeſſes of the Allies in 
the Beginning of the War bad raiſed their _ and Hopes, 
they now projected no leſs than the entire Conqueſt of the 
oy 1 and after the Battle of Turin, by which 

e French and Spaniards were obliged to evacuate Itah, there 
is ſcarce any Doubt to be made that they might have carried 
their Point, as by the Affiſtance of the Portugueſe they were 
become Maſters of a great Part of Spain, and even of the 
Capital; the Auſtrian Party in that Kingdom having done 
as much or more than, all things conſidered, could well be 
expected from them. | JET LETS 

But no Care being taken in the Autumn of _ to ſend 
over proper Reinforcements to the Aſſiſtance of ing Charles, 
King Philip began to recover Strength; and in April 1707 the 
Duke of Berw:ick, who commanded his Forces, obtained ſo 
total a Victory at 4/manza, and purſued it with ſo much Spirit 
and Diligence, that before the End of the Year, the Face of 
Affairs was entirely changed in that Kingdom. 

4 It . indeed true, _ hs — * made a — 
able Progreſs, and in the Month of Auguſt 17 10, gain'd the 
Battle of Saragoſſa, which opened a Paſſage for Charte III to 
Madrid, into which City he made his publick in the 
Middle of the next Month; but the Diſpoſitions of the Spaniards 
were now changed, and they adhered ſo firmly to King Philip, 
that before the Cloſe of that Vear, King Charles was again, 
after loſing a Battle, driven back into Catalonia. SF 

In the Month of April 1711, died the Emperor Joſeph, and 
thereby left King Charles III. the ſole Heir Male of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, which altered the State of Things extremely, be- 
cauſe it appeared now equally dangerous to give the Span 
as well as Imperial Dominions to this Prince, or to leave 
them to a Branch of the Houſe of Bourbon ; and there remained 
no Expedient that could be thought of, for preventing one or 
'#ther of theſe Events. | T% 
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The Houſe of Auſtria was at this Time in Poſſeſhon. of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, and all the Dominions that had be- 

to that Crown on the Continent of /taly, which gave 
an Opportunity to the French Court to infinuate to the new 
Miniftry in England, the Neceſſity as well as Expediency of 
putting an End to ſo long a War, upon Terms agreeable to 
the firſt Scheme of the Grand Alliance; and this in the End 
brought about the Peace ef Utrecht, which was concluded in 
1713. 

757 this Treaty King Pbilip yielded to Great Britain the 
Town and Caſtle of Gibraltar, and the Ifland of Minorca, for 
ever. The Kingdom of Naples, the Dutchy of Milan, and the reſt 
of the Spaniſh Dominions in Itah, together with the Iſland of 
Sardinia, and the Low Countries, to the Emperor Charles VI; and 
the Iſland of Sicily with the Title of King to the Duke of Savoy. 

It muſt be allowed that the Treaty of Utrecht was liable to 
great Exceptions ; but however, the End of the Grand Alli- 
ance was in ſome Meaſure. anſwered by it. The Crowns of 
France and Spain were divided, the Power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria c bly augmented, and the Ballance of E my in 

ſome Meaſure ſettled. But notwithſtanding this, King Philip 
was not left in quiet Poſſeſſion of his Dominions, to which 
the Emperor ſtill kept up his Claim; and the Principality of 
Catalonia, and the Iſland of Majorca, though evacuated by the 
Auſtrian Troops, refuſed to ſubmit, and were not reduced 
without a great deal of Trouble, and much Effuſion of Blood; 
ſo that the Force of Spain ſeemed at the Concluſion of this 
War, exhauſted to ſuch a Degree, that there was not much to 
be feared from her, notwithſtanding her being left in Poſſeſſion 
of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

It was the Policy of Lewis XIV. to match both his Grand- 
ſons, the Dukes of Burgundy and Anjou, into the Houſe of 
Savey; and tho' in the firſt Inftance his Policy ſeem'd to be 
diſappointed, ſince the Duke of Savoy took Part with the Al- 
lies throughout the whole War, yet his Daughter the Queen 
of Spain, by her engaging Behaviour, acquir'd the Affections 
of the Spaniſh Nobility, and thereby contributed not a little to 
maintain her Conſort on the Throne. 

She died the 14th of February 1714, and left behind her 
two Sons; Don Lewis, born in 170%, who became King of 
Spain by the Reſignation of his Father; and Don Ferdinand, 
born the 23d of September 1713, who is the preſent King of 
Spain. By her Deceaſe King Philip was left at Liberty to 
ſtrengthen his Intereſt by a ſecond Marriage, which he con- 
cluded in a few Months with the Princeſs Elizabeth Farneſe, 

Daughter 


Daughter of the Duke of Parma, and Heireſs not only g 
Dutchy, but alſo expectant Heireſs of Tuſcany, which Marriage 
was made with a View to revive the Intereft of the Houſe ef 


r. 
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Bourbon in Italy, which had been in a Manner e 
the late Peace. gy I br ann 
The new Queen brought her Father's Miniſter into Power, 
who was afterwards ſo well known by the Title of Cardinal 
Alberoni, and who is ſtill . This Man, who muſt be 
allow d a great Genius, projected the Reviyal of the Sa 
Power, and the Recovery of her Italian Dominions, at à F 
when the former was thought very difficult, and the Jatter 
peared totally impracticable. „r 
It is true, that he did not abſolutely ſucceed in this Scheme 3 
but it is no leſs true, that he came much W any 
body could have imagined; for he put the irs of Spam 


into ſuch Order, that ſhe had Fleets and Armies — — 1 


alarming her Neighbours, with which he actual '* recavi 
Sardinia, and would have recover'd Sicih, if the Bin Na- 
val Power had not v and given ſuch a Blow at 
Me:ſjma to his Catholick Majeſty's Maritime Forces, as ruined 
all his Schemes at once; and which was ftill more, ohli Ne 
Maſter to part with him, and to accede to the Quadruple Al- 
— which 12 ad on Joot 8 1 the Ty of the 
reaty of Utrecht, and to e illity of Europe 
122888 N 1 . 
By this Alliance Sardinia was given to the Duke of Savoy 
inſtead of Sicily; but at the ſame Time it was agreed, that Don 
Carlos, his Catholick Majeſty's firſt-born Son by his ſecond 
Wife, ſhould ſucceed to Parma and Tuſcany. In 1721, a 
Marriage was concluded between the French King Lewis XV. 
and the Infanta of Spain, which, as we have ſhewn elſewhere, 
did not take Effect; but another concluded at the ſame Time 
did, whereby Lewis Prince of Afturias eſpouſed the fourth 
Daughter of the Duke of Orleans Regent of France, © 
Upon the Death of the Prince laſt mention'd, it is believed, 
that his Catholick, Majeſty entertain'd ſome Hopes of re- 
turning into France, and aſſuming the Government of that 
Kingdom in the Name of his Nephew ; but whatever his 
Motive was, upon the 15th of January 1724, he actuall 
reſign'd the Kingdom to his Son Don Lewis Prince of 4 
fturias, who is allowed to have had as great Abilities as could 
be expected in one. of his Years, whoſe Manners as well as 
Birth endear'd him to the Spaniards, and who in the Be- 
ginning of his Adminiſtration gave great Hopes of his prov- 
ing a wiſe and beneficent Monarch. But on the 3oth of 


Auguſt 
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4 following he died, in the eighteenth Year of his 
pre 7 — Grief of his Father, as dl © of hi: 


5 0 pon the Demiſe of Don Lewis it was judged, that in the 
natural and legal Courſe of Things, his Brother Don Ferdi- 
nand ſhould have ſucceeded him in the Throne ; but the Fear of 
a Minority, and perhaps ſome other Reaſons, induced the 
Spaniards to prevail upon Philip V. to reſume the Govern- 
ment, which he did, but with ReluQtancy ; whether real or 
ign'd, is hard to determine. 
He apply'd himſelf very cloſely to Buſineſs, and being ex- 
ok'd at the ſending back of the Infanta from 
France, 2 to meditate new and ſtrange Deſigns; or 
rather ſuch were infuſed into his Mind by his Queen and his 
Miniſters. It is generally believ'd, and not without good 
Grounds, that inal Aberoni, who was then at Rome, con- 
trived that amazing Scene which aftoniſh'd all Europe; at leaſt 
it is certain, that it was d and tranſacted by one of his 
Creatures, a Man born 83 a Fi in unquiet Times, 
and who, as he deſerted the Service of his Country, no other 
Prince ought to have relied on. 
This was the famous Ripperda, who negotiated the Treaty 
of Vienna, by which the Emperor Charles VI. and King Philip, 
in whoſe ( 1 ſuch Rivers of Blood had been ſhed, and 
ſuch immenſe Treaſures expended, run into a cloſe Alliance 
for the mutual Support of each other's Intereſt, againſt thoſe 
very Powers which had facrificed ſo much for the —— 
ment of both. The true Motives to this ſingular Me 


| eaſure are 
by many held to remain till ſecret ; but it ſeems to be pretty 
evident, that the Views of the Emperor were immediate, and 
thoſe of Spain more at a Diftance. | 
The former thought, that by this Means he ſhould eſtabliſh 
his O/tend Company, by which he hoped to revive the Trade 
of the Low Countries, tho at the Expence of his old Friends 
the Dutch; the latter conſented to the aggrandizing the Im- 
perial Power, from the flattering ExpeCtation that Bon Carlis 
by marrying the eldeſt Arch-dutcheſs, at preſent Empreſs and 
ueen of Hungary, would become the Succeſſor to that Branch 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, as himſelf had been of the other, by 
which he ſeem'd to renounce his Engagements with France. 
This ſtrange Turn was more extraordinary, conſidering 
the Time in which it happen'd, when both * and the 
Maritime Powers were labouring to bring about in a rational 
and effectual Manner, ſuch an Accommodation as theſe Mo- 
narchs haſtily (and if we may ſay it without Indecency) in- 
| 3 conſiderately 
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cdnſiderately clapp'd up, with Views only to their private 
Advantage. To ballance this Vienna Alliance, France, the 
Maritime Powers, and Pruſſia, enter'd into the famous Trea 
of Hanover, in order to provide for their own Intereſts, which 
they thought could never be ſafe, while this unnatural Con- 
junction ſubſiſted. | . | Fe 
The Emperor and the Catholick King, or rather his Queen 
ri ſhe was at the Bottom of all this) ſeemed determined to 
perſiſt in the Execution of Schemes from whence they ex- 
| pected: to derive ſuch mighty Advantages ; but the Hanover 
Allies took their Meaſures ſo effectually, that they were obliged, 
after ſome fruitleſs Attempts, to ſubmit to-the old Method of 
determining all Differences by a Negotiation, which produced 
the Congreſs at Soiſſons. -- _ 
This Congreſs was open'd the 14th of June 1728, but to 
very little Purpoſe, except that it ſerved to ſhew the Aſcen- 
dancy which the French Miniſter Cardinal Fleury had gained 
by an Appearance of Probity, and an exterior Diſplay of 
Equity and Moderation ; which demonſtrates, that univerſal 
onarchy might be attain'd by any powerful Prince, who 
really poſſeſt thoſe Virtues, But this Situation growing tire- 
ſome to the Britiſh Nation, their Miniſters enter'd into a ſe- 
parate Negotiation with the Crown of Spain, ending in the fa- 
mous Treaty of Seville; which it was expected would have de- 
termined all Differences, and put a Period to the Labours of the 
Miniſters on both Sides. But this was ſo far from anſwering 
thoſe ſanguine Expectations, that the two next Vears were 
taken up in contriving Expedients for carrying what was ſtipu- 
lated by that Treaty into Execution. HIS. | | 
It is abſdlutely neceſſary that we ſhould deſcend a little into 
Particulars. His Catholick Majeſty's ſecond Marriage was with 
a View to his Conſort's Succeſſion in Itah, and this was ſe- 
cur'd to him upon his acceeding to the Quadruple Alliance 
that again was ratified by a ſubſequent Treaty, which was con- 
firmed by the Vienna Alliance; but for the Emperor's Security 
it was ſettled, that Swiſs and not Spaniſh Troops ſhould be ſent 
into Italy to maintain Don Carlos in the Countries yielded 
to him by theſe ſeveral Treaties. But the Treaty of Seville 
alter'd this Method, and provided that Span Troops ſhould 
be ſubſtituted inſtead of Swiſs, To which the Emperor, as it 
_— be reaſonably expected, refuſed his Conſent in the moſt” 
poſitive and*direct Terms. "0 
It was to get over this Difficulty with him, that new 
Negotiations were neceſſary, and at length the Thing was 
brought about; the Infant ou Carlos was ſent to Nah 
| 7 with 
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with  Spanyh Troops, and received in Quality of Heir Ap» 
parent by the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, which it was heped 
would have contributed much, not only to the pacifying 
theſe Troubles, but ſecuring the Peace of Europe, for the 
preſent Age at leaſt, Go $9 e | 

But as the ableſt Politicians are very liable to miſtake ;/ this 
laſt Step proved the Cauſe of a War, notwithſtanding that 
the Maritime Powers had made a new Treaty with the Em- 
peror, on Purpoſe to facilitate it. The Infant Don Carlos 
arrived in Italy in 1731, and being in Poſſeſſion of all the 
Dominions to which his expectative * had created ſo 
many Diſputes, his Mother formed new Schemes for enlarg- 
ing his Power, and for enabling him to aſſume and main- 
tain the regal Dignity. In order to this ſhe ſet on foot In- 
trigues in France, to engage even the pacific Cardinal in a 
Meaſure directly repugnant to his Syſtem; and ſhe endeavour- 
ed to engage the King of Sardinia to facilitate this Deſign, 
by the Promiſe of the Dutchy of Afilan. His Majeſty had 
ſome Reaſons to wiſh well to the Spam Power, becauſe 
of his being next in the Entail of that Monarchy ; and he 
had ftronger Reaſons to diflike the Meafures of the Imperial 
Court, which in reſpe& to him were not altogether ſo juſt, 
—— Means fo grateful or decent as they ought to have 


Theſe were the Motives to a new Confederacy, which upon 
the Death of the King of Poland in 1733, broke out into a 
War in /taly ; and in the Year following Carlos, or rather 
the Spaniſh General Montemar, conquered the Kingdom of 
Naples, where he fought one deciſiye Battle at Bitonto, of Which, 
to perpetuate the Memory of his Victory, he was made Duke. 

As for the Iſland of Sicily, the Inhabitants, though not very 
remarkable for their Loyalty or Steddineſs, had long ſhewn an 
Affection for the Spauiſb Government, which put Don Carlis 
in Poſſeſſion of that Country without a Stroke. The Emperor, 
though he had no Aſſiſtance from his Allies, made a tolerable 
Defence in Itah; and the Circumſtances of Things inclining 
the Court of France to a Peace, while it was in her Power te 
be well paid for it, Spain was forced to ſubmit, and by this 
Means publick Quiet was reſtored in 1735. MM -2itip-b 

By this Peace Don Carlis remained King of the two Sicilies, 
and thereby erected a third Monarchy in the Houſe cf Baurbon; 
but then he relinquiſhed his maternal Succeſſion, which was 
(eonſidering the different Conditions of the Countries) perhaps 
a full Equivalent for it. His Sardinian Majeſty, who had ha- 
zarded much, and whoſe Dominions had fuffered 3 
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the War, gained very little, if we except his gaining ſuch 
op a Knowledge of the good Faith of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, as will ſcarce allow him to truft it again. Frame, 
who pretended” to get nothing, got all; for ſhe had Lorrain 

added to her Dominions, without any Colour of Right, excej 
the moſt inglorious abandoning King Stani/laus, choſen Ty * 
_ cond time King of Poland, could be ſo called. This Treaty 
was concluded at Vienna, with which, except France, none of 
the contracting Powers either were, or had any Reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied.” After this King Philip might well be ſuppoſed to have 
nothing more in view than to ſpend the Remainder of his Days 
in Peace; and indeed this very probably might be all the View 
he had; but for his Queen, her Views were without End. She 
had made her eldeſt Son a King, her third a Cardinal, almoſt in 
his Cradle; and after all this Europe muſt be once more em- 
broiled, rather than her ſecond Son Don Philip ſhould miſs the 
being made an independent Prince. To influence France in 
his Favour ſhe had married him to a French Princeſs; and to 
bring the King of Sardinia into her Scheme, ſhe promiſed him 
any thing, but to no effect. She endeavoured likewife to eajole 
the Court of Great Britain, but to no Purpoſe. | She then cauſed 
the King to turn a deaf Ear to the Complaints that were con- 
tinually made of Depredations committed in the 2ft- Indies, 

which produced at laſt a War between the two Nations, extremeh: 
prejudicial to their mutual Intereſts, and not leſs fo to her own, 
had ſhe conſidered them in a true Light; but Ambition is uſual= 
ly blind, and the Deſire of acquiring, defeats the Power of dif- 

covering the Means of Acquiſition. wy 
Upon the Death of the Emperor Charles the VIth, the Ene- 
mies of the Houſe of Au/tria having reſolved to employ their ut. 
moſt Force to humble, at leaſt, if not to deſtroy it, the Crown 
of Spain entered into this Confederacy with a View of ſpeedily 
carrying its Point in /taly, without the leaſt Recollection of her 
Guaranty granted by the Treaty of Vienna, with all the So- 
lemnity of which an Act of that Sort was capable. The Mea- 
ſures taken for the Conduct of this War, tho? attended with an 
immenſe Expence, were, from the very Beginning, far from 
being ſucceſsful, It was with infinite Difficulty that Troops 
were tranſported into the Kingdom of Naples, and when there, 
it was found no eaſy Matter to provide for them Magazines, 
and, I was going to fay, a proper Train of Artillery, but that 

could not be provided at all. UN e BEE 

The Duke de Montemar, the beſt Officer in the Spaniſh, and 
indeed. one of the beſt Generals in any Service, was put at the 
Head of this Army in the W of 1742, with Inſtructions 
e — WE to 
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to penetrite into Lombardy, through the Papal Dominions. He 
could not do this Time enough to fave the Duke of Modena, 
whoſe Dominions were ſwallowed up by the Allies, and his 
Troops, to the Number of between five and ſix thouſand Men, 
made Priſoners and diſarmed. The Au/irian and Piedmonteſe 
Army then marched to find out the Duke, who gave the laſt 
Marks of his Military Skill in making a very fine Retreat from 
a ſuperior and victorious Enemy, in which he occaſioned more 
Loſs to them than he received- This, however, gave no Sa- 
tisfaction to the Court of Madrid, who ſoon after removed 
him from his Command, to beſtow it on a Flemiſb Officer of 
great Experience, the Count de Gages, who continued to com- 
mand it with no great Succeſs indeed, but with very high and 
juſt Reputation to himſelf during the whole War. 
It is not at all neceſſary to our Deſign to enter here into a 
Detail of the Operations in Italy, of which we ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to ſpeak more at large elſewhere ; and therefore it ſhall ſuf- 
Hice to ſay, that after five Campaigns, in which there periſhed at 
deaſt Fourſcore Thouſand Men, and for the Expence of which 
the Crown of Spain did not diſburſe fo little as one hundred Mil- 
lions of Pieces of Eight, Things fell into the moſt deſperate Con- 
dition imaginable. The King of the two S:c:/:es, after ſuffering a 
Kind of Siege in his Camp, where he remained to cover his 
Kingdom from an Invaſion, was at length obliged to have re- 
courſe to another Neutrality ; the Infant Don Philip, after riſk- 
ing a deſperate Battle at Rottofreddo, which with the Hazard of 
his Life opened him the Means of Flight, abandoned /taly ; and 
the Republick of Genoa, which had embraced the Spaniſh Cauſe, 
was left to the Mercy of the Germans, who became Maſters even 
of the Capital. 9 21 | uk ola | 
Under theſe Misfortunes, and worn out with Age and In- 
firmities, Philip the Fifth departed this Life on the 29th 
of June 1746, in his Grand Climacteric, and in the 40th 
Year of his uf He was a Monarch endowed with few 
— Qualities, but at the ſame Time blemiſhed with ſtill 
ewer Vices. He was 2 by his two Queens, and owed 
entirely to them the different Circumſtances in which at certain 
Periods of his Life he found his Affairs. They were both Ita- 
lians, both Princeſſes of great Abilities, but of very different 
Tempers. His firſt Queen, the Daughter of the late King of 
Sardinia, and the Siſter of the preſent, was the moſt amiable 
Woman in the World in her Behaviour, and by engaging the 
Hearts of the Spaniards preſerved the Throne to her Huſband. 
The ſecond formed by the Leſſons of Cardinal Alberoni, knew 
likewiſe how to raiſe a ſtrong Party to herſelf among the Spaniſb 
| ES Grandees; 
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Grandees ; and tho? it was generally believed that ſuch as were 
not in her Intereſt were far ſuperior in Number, and that the 
Death of the King would have entirely demoliſhed her Power, 
yet Time has ſhewn the contrary ; and that notwithſtanding 
what the Spamards have ſuffered by purſuing her Pretenſions in 
Italy, they till preſerve a very high Reſpect and Eſteem for her 


Perſon, or at leaſt affect it, on account of her having till ſo 


good a Reverſionary Right to Power. 


The King at his Deceaſe, beſides the Prince of Afturias of 


the firſt Bed, left behind him, by his ſecond Conſort, three Sons 
and three Daughters, viz. Don Carlos, who with vaſt Expence 
and Trouble he had ſeated on the Throne of the Sicilies, 
eſpouſed to a Saxon Princeſs ; the Infant Don Philip, married to 
the eldeſt of the French Princefles; the Cardinal Infant DonLewis, 
Archbiſhop of Toledo and of Seville. The Infanta Mary- Anne 
Victoria Queen Regent of Portugal; the Infanta Maria-Tereſa 
married to the Dauphin of France, ſince deceaſed; and the In- 
fanta Maria- Antonietta- Ferdinanda, then in her 17th Year, at 
preſent Dutcheſs of Savey. e 1 5 
Ferdinand the VIth ſucceeded his Father in the 33d Vear of his 
Age, having married January 8, 1729, the Infanta Mary-Mag- 
dalene of Portugal, near two Years older than himſelf, by whom 
he has no Iſſue. It was generally believed upon the Acceſſion of 
this Monarch that Things would have taken entirely a new 
Turn in the Court of Spain, and his Catholick Majeſty, or at 
leaſt his Miniſters, took ſome Pains to keep up this Opinion, 
from whence they reaped very conſiderable Advantages. Th 
War, however, was carried on with Vigour, becauſe, as the 
new King publiſhed in his Manifeſtoes, it was very earneſtly re- 
commended to him by his Father ; and at the ſame time it was 
given out, that his Catholick Majeſty looked upon it as a Point 
of Policy, as well as of Duty, to procure his Brother an Eſta- 
bliſhment in /taly; ſo that it was very quickly diſcerned that a 
Peace was not to be had without. | 
The Supplies given to the State of Genoa were very conſi- 
derable, and the Spaniſh Forces in Savey were thoroughly re- 
cruited” and ſomewhat augmented ; in ſhort, every Step was 
taken, upon the Entrance of the new Prince, that might give 
his Subjects equal Hopes of his being deſirous to reſtore their 
Tranquility, and at the ſame time reſolved to ſupport the 
Dignity of the Crown of Spain. The Reports that prevailed, as 
if the French Intereſt was now at an End, had no other Foun- 
dation than the Openneſs with which the Populace diſcovered 
their Reſentment againſt the French Nation. Wiſe People very 
quickly ſaw, that no great Alteration either could or would 
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happen; and thoſe who were the fartheſt from that Character, 
had Proofs ſufficient to convince them that at this TunQure theſe 
Conjectures, however ridiculed, were but too well founded. 
In the Negotiations that were carried on for Peace, the Court 
of Madrid relied implicitly upon that of — ens which was 
the more extraordinary as they had all that Time a Miniſter at 
London; but it may be very well ſuppoſed that the Nature of his 
Inſtructions could be no great Secret to the French Miniſters, 
ice it does not appear that they ever took any Umbrage at this 
Part of his Catholick Majeſty's. Conduct. The Marquis de Soto 
Major acted as the Spaniſb 1 Aix la Chapelle, 
where the ſeventh Article regarding the Ceſſions made to the 
Infant Don Philip, was indeed the moſt important, and by very 
much the moſt diſputed in the whole Treaty; and tho' it was 
not - adjuſted entirely to the Satisfaction of the Spaniſb Court, 
which preſſed for a general Settlement of the Dutchies of Par- 
ma, Placentia and Guaſtalla upon the Royal Infant and his Iſſuę 
without any Reſtrictions, yet by the Influence and Steadineſs of 
the French Miniſtry, thoſe important Ceffions were not only 
procured upon as good Terms as could be reafonably expected, 
confirmed by the moſt authentick Acts of the Empreſs Queen 
and the King of Sardinia, but the Execution likewiſe preſſed 
with equal Vigilance and Vigour. | ? 

As to the Article which regarded the Differences between this 
Court and that of Great Britain, nothing was regulated thereby, 
except the Right of the South-Sea Company to four Years of the 
Aſſiento Treaty, and the reſt of the Differences * referred 
to the Negotiation before mentipned; ſince that, the Aſſients has 
been ſold by a: Convention; to which, by way of Appendix, a 
Treaty is ſtill carrying on, as to the Event of which, we as yet know 
nothing. By this Means his Catholick Majeſty was extricated out 
of an expenſive and deſtructive War, (which had continued ſeven 
Years, and in that Time had drawn upon his Subjects inexpreſ- 
ſible Hardſhips) had an effectual Efabliſhment provided for his 
Brother Don Phiſip, honourable Proviſwns made for his Allies, 
the Duke of Modena, and the Republick of Genoa ; and a Way 
apened to reduce his military Expences, and bring the Dome- 
ſtick Concerns. of his Adminiftration into Order, which while 
the War laſted could not be done. Beſides the War with Great 
Britain which had begun ſomewhat earlier was likewiſe ended; 
and in a Manner too with which the Court of Madrid had many 
Reaſons to be pleaſed; but none greater than its removing the 
Impediments to the Return of that vaſt Maſs of Treaſure which 
had been collected in the TYrft-Trdies, of which the Spaniards 
were in gteat Want, and for which even at this Time they 
were nut altogether without Frs. We 


* 
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We have ſince ſeen all the Advantages that 
Infant Duke is in Poſſeſſion of the Countries to him, 
the Duke of Modena, and the Republick of Genoa, have had 
their Territories reftored, and the Wealth expected from the 
Indies has been ſafely 2 home. What the Iſſue will be of 


ſo great and ſo happy a ge in her Circumſtances, is in the 
Womb of Time; but without all doubt, the preſent Seaſon is 


very critical, and the future Welfare or Miſery of the Spaniſh - 


Nation depends, in a great Meaſure, upon the Turn his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty's Councils ſhall take at a Juncture, when it is 
entirely in his own Power to make them take what Turn he 
pleaſes, and to render himſelf as great and independent a Prince 
as any of his Predeceſſors. | | dos 
We might have entered into many other Particulars, and de- 
ſcended to the Conſideration of various Matters of Fact, if theſe 
were not beſide our Purpoſe, which is to exhibit a Picture of 
the preſent State of Spain, or rather the preſent State of the Po- 
liticks of the Court of Spain, towards which a few great Strokes 
are ſufficient, and all the little Trimmings and Niceties of an 
hiſtorical Abridgment would be deftroying a Likeneſs. It is in- 
deed very true that the Out-lines are only marked, and that the 
Piece wants ene and even Colour; but in reſpect to 
this, we muſt be excuſed, where in Reality we are reftrained. 
The greateſt Part of this Work was written and publiſhed too, 
during a War, when the Noiſe of Arms rendered the Writer lefs 
attentive to certain Scruples ; but now Peace is reftored, we muſt 
no longer expreſs ourſelves with ſo much Freedom. We muft 
therefore be content with laying Things down in general Terms 
in many Caſes, and leaving them to the Interpretation of the 
Ingenious, Heretofore we have been wont to conduct the 
Reader to his Journey's End; and if we now only point him 
out the Road, it does not ariſe either from Wearineſs or want 
of Civility, but becauſe we cannot travel it in the fame Man- 
ner; for tho he may purſue the — very effectually in his 
Mind, yet if we do it, it muſt be upon Paper. 
But we are now, according to the Method that hitherto has 
been followed, to ſpeak of the Intereſts of this Monarchy, which 
we ſhall do in ſuch a Manner as will in a great Meaſure remove 
every Difficulty that might lie in the = of deciding with Pro- 
bability on the future Conduct of the Span;h Minfſters. For 
if the real Intereſts of the Nation be thoroughly explained, it 
will not require much Penetration to diſcern whither they are 
purſued. It muſt indeed be — that this decides nothing 
| g 4 | with 


n could pro- 
miſe herſelf from this Treaty obtained in their full Extent; the 
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with reſpect to the Abilities of Miniſters ; for Men may pur- 
ſue wrong Meaſures with great Skill and Addreſs, and perhaps 
2 Stateſmen have acquired the 5 Characters in that 
pacity, who have employed their Talents to none of the beſt 
Purpoſes. In ſuch Caſes they are reſponſible who give the Bias; 
for Princes muſt be ſerved in the Way they will be ſerved, tho? 
it frequently happens, that when their own Inclinations have 
brought them into a Labyrinth, they make no Scruple of ex- 
tricating themſelves at the Expence of their Servants, and fo ſa- 
crifice the Inſtrument to the Reſentment of thoſe who are hurt by 
it, without conſidering where the Offence really lies, or diſtin- 
uiſhing between the Intention of giving the Wound, and the 

Fland, which from a Principle of Duty, perhaps, gave it. 

Yet this, as it is the common Lot of Miniſters, tho' it is juſt 
in one Senſe, is grievous in another; for tho' the Victims to 
national Fury are commonly abandoned, either through Want 
of Courage, or Want of Gratitude, yet they are ſeldom aban- 
doned to any Puniſhment greater than they have deſerved. He 
who to gratify his Appetite to Profit, Pomp, or Power, under- 


takes to do what either he does not well conſider, or which well 


conſidered he knows ought not to be done, gratifies his Paſſions 
at his own riſk ; and tho' when he feels the Effects of his Am- 
bition or his Avarice, he may with ſome Reaſon complain of 
his Maſter, yet he cannot with the leaſt Shadow of Equity de- 
claim againſt that Stroke of Juſtice which ſooner or later may 
reach him from the Senſe of the People. The moſt abſolute 
Princes muſt have their Counſellors and their Miniſters ; and if 
theſe make their Court, either by ſaying or doing Evil, it is at 
their Peril; and if they deceive themſelves with the Hope that 
either Things will laſt for their Time, or that they ſhall be able 
to cover themſelves by the Authority of the Prince againſt the 
Ju Hate of his Subjects, they can blame nothing but their own 
Want of Foreſight, if their ExpeBations fail them. 

Inſtances of both kinds, that is, of Miniſters praiſed, and Mini- 
ſters puniſhed, occur frequently in the Spaniſh as well as in 
other Hiſtories; but it may fall out there, as well as elſe- 
where, that Praiſe and Puniſhment too may be miſapplied 
and to judge of this rightly, not only in Times paſt, but likewiſe 
in Times to come, we muſt. have right Apprehenſions of that 
Rule, which can alone diſtinguiſh in ſuch Matters; that is 
to ſay, we muſt know what are the true Intereſts of the Nation, 
and what thoſe Biaſſes are, to which Miniſters are liable from 
the falſe Notions and the falſe Intereſts of the Court; and theſe 

se may 
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may be very fairly and fully explained, from what able and dif- 


intereſted Pens have written before us upon this Subjec e. 


At the Concluſion of the Peace of Utrecht, when the Title 
of Philip V. as King of Spain and the Indies, was acknowledged 


by the High Allies, there were two kinds of Securities taken, for 
preventing thoſe miſchievous Conſequences, which were but 
too juſtly apprehended from the leaving ſuch vaſt Dominion 
in he ands of the younger Branch of a Family already be- 


come too powerful, and too formidable in reſpect to the reſt: 


of Europe. 


The firſt of theſe was the Renunciations made by King 


Philip, and the Princes of his F rey; to the Succeſſion of the 
Crown of France, in favour of the Houſe of Orleans; and the 
other, the yielding Gibraltar and the Iſland of Minorca to the 
Crown of Great Britain in the Nature of Cautionary Places, 
1 Securities for the Performance of what was ſtipulated by that 

reatv. 1 by , 

This was then held neceſſary on both Sides; for as the Allies 
very. juſtly dreaded the too cloſe Conjunction of the Crowns 
by iow and Spain, ſo the Spamards themſelves were very ſen- 
ſible of the Inconveniencies reſulting from their Dependance 


upon that Crown; and were deſirous enough of being freed from 


them for the preſent, and ſecured againſt them for the future; 
and all this very plainly appeared, from the readineſs with which 


they gave thoſe Renunciations the moſt ſolemn Sanction, that it 


was in their Power, as a Nation, to give. | 
It was the Intereſt alſo of the Royal Family, the Miniſtry, 

d the People of Spain, to have adhered religiouſly to- this 
Treaty, and to have been content with every thing that was 
ſtipulated therein and thereby. It was this that ſecured the 
Dignity of King Philip, and made him truly a King, and 
not a Vice-Roy : It was this that put it in the Power of the 
Spanih Miniſtry to reform the Diſorders in, and to reſtore 


the Credit and Force of the Kingdom; and it was this that 


enabled the People to reap the Pleaſures and Profits of 
Peace, and the Advantages ſecured to them by the ſole Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Indies, which they had never poſſeſſed in ſo great 
Tranquility before. | 1] 
But it very quickly appeared, that as clear and ſelf-evident as 
theſe Maxims were, they had no great Influence on any of the 
Parties concerned. His Catholick Majeſty was entirely govern- 
ed by his Grandfather as long as he lived; and after his Deceale 
he turned his Views fo thoroughly toward his native Country, 
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24: to: ut id a manner inconſiſtent with the Intereſts 6f 
his Crowd, and with the "Treaties by which he had acquired it. 
Hit Miniſters made no Diffeulty of falling into his Views; and 
the Natural Pride and Ambition of the Spariards drew them to 
with tht Recovery of their Xatian Dominions at leaft, tho' the 
Poſſcfion of them was never of any great Service, but might be 
eſteemed rather a Burthen ro chem. | 

After the King's ſecond Marriage, this wrong Turn of Poli- 
ticks began to difplay ieſelf more fully, and the Spanairds en- 
deavoured by Force of Arms to recover Sicih, and were alſo in- 
dined to Gihrauur. This forced the Maritime Powers 
to adhere doſely to the Houſe of Auſtria, and to take ſuch Mea- 
ſeves-for deſtroying the naval Strength of Spain, as could only 
be ;juftifhed by that Neceſſity upon which they were plainly 


' By: the-Acceffion of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, and 
the Advantages ſtipulated for her therein, a new Opportunity 
was offered of eſtabliſing her Peace and Proſperity upon a laſt- 
aig Foundation; and it looked for ſome time as it ſhe intended 
it, but this lafted not long. The Vienna Alliance was contracted 
upon falſe Principles; for it tended to deſtroy the Ballance of 
Power4in Errepe, and to force Grbratter and Minorca out of the 
Hands of Great Britain, which can never be effected by War, 
becauſe every War proves the Poſſefſion of them by this Crown 
” be for the common Benefit of all the independent Powers in 

ur A © 4 + f 0 

« Hom that Time the Spen;yh Miniſtry introduced a trim- 
ming kit of Politicks, purſuing ſometimes one Sche 
fornetimes another; hut never affecting that Independency an 
Cure of their on Concerns, which can alone render their 
Peuple happy at home, and their Power reſpected abroad. Yet 
N is certain, that both Aberoni and Ripporda very well under- 
feed the Intereſt of Spain, to which they oye gave the 
ſecond Place in their political Projects. had it been for 
 theniſelves, the Sparrerds, and all the reſt of Europe, if they 
had (conſtantly given it the fit! That they were both Fo- 
reiguers, and both the Sons of Fortune, was and muſt be their 
ſole Excuſe. BEN! | e 

The Ambition of the two -firft Princes of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, and the Inactivity of the three laſt, threw the Affairs 
of the Crown of Spain into ſuch Diſorder, and brought the 
People into ſuch Indigence, that it certainly became their In- 
tereſt, at leaſt for the Space of a Century, to endeavour at re- 
peopling their Country, recovering their Trade, and * 

7 their 
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al nch they ; | 80 eats und | | een | 
could wiſh, and many more than — — 


They ought therefore to have laid aGde all Thoughts of re- 
covering their Dominions in 1taly, ſince though they ſerved well 
2 enrich particular Families, Tent thither'm Quality of 
Vice-Roys, or other high Officers, yet to the Nation they were 
burthenſome, as requiring a much greater Expence to preſerve 
and defend them, than thoſe or any other Advantages — 
private Perſons could ballance in an) — of no k 
Conſequence for them to promote Ger ce in the Mn. 
Indies, which if duly attended to, would moſt certainly have 
produced the Means of ſetting up uſeful and valuable Manu- 
factures at home, and thereby have brought ſuch immenſe Treas 
ſures into Old Spain, as would ſoon have enabled them to have 
recovered all their paſt Loſſes, and to have put every Fortreſs 
— the Kingdom, as well as their Navy, into a proper State of 
But if the Span Punto, and the Honour that is the 
Humour of the Nation, was to be preferred to all Things, and 
the Dominions torn from their Crown by the laſt War re. 
coveted at any Rate, ſtill it was their Intereſt retigioufly to 
have obſerved the Peace of Utrecht, and above all things to 
have courted the Friendfhip of the Maritime Powers. The 
Spaniſh Prudence in former Times was wont to gain, rather 
than loſe, by Delay; and if the King and his Minifters, in- 
ſtead of taking the Steps they did, had ſteadily adhered to 
the Faith of Treaties, they might Have found Opportunities; 
even without Bloodſhed, and at a very trivial Expence in 
Compariſon of what it has coſt them finice, to have carried all 

| TING. hows 1 8 wa Y, AION 
If Spain had been abſolutely detached from, and no way de 
dent upon Frunce, her — would not have bo 2 Olea 
of Envy to the reſt of Europe; and the Eftablifhment" of the 

younger Princes of her Family in Italy might have been promoted 

inſtead of being fo vigorouſly 'oppoſed by certuin Potentates, 

that do not act either from Ambition or Caprice, but are in- 

flueneed purely by Motives of Self Preſervation, and a juſt Re- 
d for the * of that Commerce, that is and muſt be 

the Baſis of their PõwWwW Www. = 

Spain and the Judies may be conſidered as'two great Empires 

under the Dominion of one Monarch, and the Happineſs of 

both depends upon a reciprocal RegatY for the Welfare. of 


each 
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tach other. To preſerve her American Dominions, and to reap 
the utmoſt Profits from them, it is the Buſineſs of Spain at all 
Events to maintain Peace, at leaſt till ſne has recovered ſuch 
a maritime Force as will enable her to ſend Supplies, and to bring 
1 in ſpite of any Power with whom ſhe is at 

nn n 2249 inn enn 1114 15 9 
15 On the other hand, the Spaniſh Government in the Indies 
might be put under ſuch a Regulation, as to make all her Sub- 
je E ts there infinitely more eaſy and happy than they could be 
under any other Crown; and at the ſame time procure from 
them all the Advantages that either the Government or the 
Spaniſb Nation could reaſonably expect; and this too, not only 
without the Envy, but with the entire Satisfaction of moſt of 
the Kingdoms and States of Europe, who have very near as great 
— preſerving the Poſſeſſion of the Indies to Spain, as 

ain itſelf. | 7} 11001-1410 | 

But then it is both reaſonable and neceſſary, that on the 
one hand the Spaniards {ſhould endeavour to make the moſt 
of their Plantations, and not ſuffer them by mere Negligence to 
fall to Ruin and Decay; and on the other hand, that they 
ſhould punctually fulfill their Engagements, and allow certain 
reaſonable Advantages in Trade to their ancient, natural and 
uſeful Allies. Theſe Maxims once made the Rule of their Con- 
duct, their own Commerce would revive, and of courſe become 
daily more extenſive and more profitable, their American Domi- 
nions recover their former Luſtre and Proſperity, and the Power 
of Old Spain riſe as high as ever it ſtood in the Days of the Em- 
peror Charles V. No wonder therefore, if the Purſuit of con- 
trary Meaſures produces contrary Effects. 6 

As to the Intereſts of Spain with regard to her Neighbours, 
without doubt it conſiſts in maintaining a fair Correſpondence | 
with them, without forming any Pretenſions on their Territories. 
Her Differences with France are now extinguiſhed, and as ſhe 
has Reaſon to look, upon that as an Advantage, ſo it is a natural 
Motive to Peace and good Neighbourhood, that they are go- 
verned by Monarchs of the ſame Blood; but at the ſame time, 
a King of Spain ought to conſider, that he owes it to his own 
Dignity, and to the unſhaken Loyalty of his Subjects, to govern 
them as their own Monarch, not as the Subſtitute or Deputy of 
another Prince. | 

He ought to conſider this as the Error chiefly to be guarded 
againſt in his Government, becauſe there is none that he can 
commit will be attended with ſo bad Conſequences, inaſmuch 
as it canndt fail of creating Jealouſies and Uneaſineſſes at home, 
3: 244 \ f | at 
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at the ſame time that it ſinks his Credit, and diſpoſes other States 
to be his Enemies abroad. Beſides, in point of Trade, and even 
of Dominion, the French alone can have Views upon him, as 
appears by their Attempts to trade directly to the Suh - Seas, and 
to obtain the entire Dominion of Hiſpaniola; which whenever 
they acquire, the Spaniſb Territories in America will be at their 
Mercy. . 23533505514 $117961 DAG 3131: 560 
* ae to the Houſe of Auſtria, the Cauſe of Diſ- 
pute has been in the Italian Dominions; and evident it is, that 
this Spirit of Diſputing is the Effect of Italian Couùnſels, which 
we have too great Reaſon to fear. will influence that Court 
for a long Series of Years to come; unleſs ſome” Spaniſh 
Miniſter of true Genius ſhould: ariſe, and convince his Maſter 
of the Neceſſity of ſetting Bounds to that Spirit. This. alone 
can contribute to the Peace and Grandeur of Spain, to the Quiet 
and Safety of Italy, and to the general Tranquility of allthe reſt 


* 


4 aiS64. > to , e. * 224 a 
To the Grandeur of Spain, by keeping her! out of | thoſe 


tedious and deſtructive Wars that exhauſt her People, which 


ſhe can ſo ill ſpare, and her Freaſures already very 
ow. To the Welfare of Italy, by maintaining the Ballance of 
Power, which is eſſentially neceſſary to the ſeveral States of 
that Country, and which can never be ſubverted, if the Spa- 
niards would act: with Moderation, and conſult their true In- 
tereſt in this particular. To the Tranquility of Europe, all the 
Powers of which:are, ſo much concerned both by Intereſt and 
Treaty, in the Preſervation of 7 in that Country, that 
it is impoſſible for them to ſuffer any Variation without 
having recourſe to Arms, in order to ſet the Ballance right 
Again. | EN my , 5 4 P # A 
In reference to Portugal, it is certainly the Intereſt of 
Spain to live well with her, and in the cloſeſt Correſpondence 
flible; becauſe though that Power can be no formidable 
nemy by herſelf, yet in caſe the Enemies of this Crown-enter 
into a Confederacy againſt Spain, ſhe is able to give her more 
Uneaſineſs than any other Potentate; as appeared plainly in the 
laſt general War, when the Allies became once Maſters of 
9 — purely by being engaged in Treaty with the Por- 
ere. A ein er Ei | 
It muft indeed be owned, that the Situation of Portugal is ſuch 
as muſt naturally tempt an ambitious Prince on the Throne of 
Spain to aſpire to the Conqueſt of it; yet even ambitious 
Princes, if they are wiſe, will weigh the Riſk they.run- againſt 
the Advantage they ſeek; and it will ſcarce ever happen, that a 
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Span;/h Monarch ſhall find himſelf in ſuch a Situation, as to be 
able to undertake the — + Cs Portugal, without running the 
Hazard of bringing the War into the Heart of his own Domi- 
nions; which is ſuch a Hazard, as certainly no prudent Prince 
will run, for the Sake of any Advantage whatever; even if it 
were not, as in this Caſe it muſt be, attended. with: the moſt 
manifeſt and flagrant Injuſtice. owl 
The Emperor of Miracce, and the Piratical States of Barbary, 
have always been confidered as hereditary Enemies of the Crown 
of Spain, and perhaps they are the only Enemies againſt whom 
the ards can exert. their Force; and that compatible with 
the Circumſtances. of their Affairs at home, agreeable to their 
own Intereft, and without exciting the Jealouſy-of their Neigh- 
bours. The Crown of Spain is already in poſſeſſion of Ceuta, 
Oran, and ſome other Fortreſſes upon that Coaft, which ſhe has 
- hitherto found it difficult to preſerve ; and though ſhe has made 

frequent Attempts, yet has ſhe never been able to make any con- 
fiderable Addition to her Conqueſts. * 
It may perhaps be hereafter in her Power to do ſomethin 
more conſiderable on this Side; but in all human Probability, 
this is ever done, it muſt be by a Naval Force, in which as ſhe 
would meet with no Oppoſition from any of the European Pow. 
ers, ſo ſhe might hope far the Aſſiſtance of Portugal and the 
Italian States; and any Impreſſions ſhe could make on that Side, 
would certainly anſwer valuable Purpoſes, and particularly the 
ſecuring her Coaſts, the preſerving her Commerce, and the re- 

viving the Reputation of the Spanyh Navy, which for a Century 
paſt has been almoſt as low, as. for the Century preceding it was 
both formidable and famous. s. 

The Face of Affairs in Spain has been greatly changed by 
the Acceſſion of the preſent Family to the Throne, who with- 
out Doubt reaped vaſt Advantages from the prodigious Efforts 
made in their Favour by the French, who yet made thoſe Efforts 
in favour of a younger Branch of their own Royal Family, 
and not as the natural or even political Allies of the Spaniſb 
Nation ; and it is certain that they have been very well paid 
for it ſince. But the Condition to which Spain was reduced 
both in Europe and America, at the Time of the Neath of 
Charles II. is a Proof that there cannot be a greater Miſ- 
fortune to any People, than for their Princes ever to enter- 
tain Thoughts of univerſal Monarchy, whether by actually 
ſubduing, or by maintaining a gencral Influence over- other 
Nations; for the former Method will infallibly leave them 


with- 


[351 1 
without Men, as the latter muſt neceſſarily leave: them. with 
de Monayl ors bis d To dan dd fol 166 
Indeed Spain at that Time was left without either; thete 
were not in the important Fortreſs of Gibraltar, twenty -Picces 
of Cannon fit for Service; and tha Garriſon did not qonſiſt 
of one hundred effeftive Men; yet in all Probability it was 
not in a+ worſe Condition than the reſt. In ſhorty at! that 
Time the Nation was quite exhauſted ; and if the Dube of 
Anjou had not ſutceeded by the King of Spain's Will, France 
muſt very probably have encreafed her Power and Dominians b 
the Conqueſt of a conſiderable Part of the Spanifh Moni 


This ought to prove a Leſſon, even ta that ambitious Natiem t 


Her People cannot always hold out, her Treaſures muſt be ſotne 
time or other quite drained; and if in ſuch a Situation they 
ſhould have either a weak Prince: on the Throne, or a lung Mi 
aority, we might ſee France in as low a Condition as Hain was 
in at the Death of Charits the Second; for the fame Cauſes will 
every where produce the fame Effects. | 


p70 208-207 10 
Before the Spaniſb Princes were infected with the Spirit of 
univerſal Rule, we find Ferdinand the Catholick, with an 
Army of twenty Thoufand Horſe, and fifty Thouſand Foot, 
ing the City of Granada, when that Kingdom was under 
the Moors, and when Arragon refuſed to take any Share in 
the Quarrel This ſhows how powerful Ca/tile . was before 
the Addition of ſo many Kingdoms and Provinces, and before 
America was diſcovered. Yet it would be very raſh to-conclude 
from thence, that Spain has been ruined barely by Accef- 
hon of Territory, and by her ſending Colonies to the 2 
When fhe acquired the former, they were very well peopled z 
and the has been fully paid in E for all the Expences 
the has been at about the latter. The true Deduction is this, 
_ I and immenſe Treaſures cannot ſtoure 
a Nation from feeling want of b, and ſinking into downs 
right beer if, th ane weak and ambitigus 
Coun 8. Mun i Þ Dit 318 a 22929 enn 
In the midſt of all her Grandeur, the Spaniſh Territories werb 
ſeparated at a vaſt Diſtance one from another: If ſhe had main 
tained a conſtant Peace, and had lived in Harmony with het 
Neighbours, ſne might have kept them all, for no ſingle Powee 
how potent ſoever durſt attack her. Inſtead of this, ſhe - 
al. made War on every Side, and forced thoſe ſhe injured ts 
themſelves both rich and powerful, by contributing to her Ruin. 
A was the Ambition and Injuftice of Spain that raiſed up the 
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Maritime Powers, as it was the Ambition and Injuſtice of Spain 
that loſt her many of her Dominions, and exhauſted the reſt. 
[Theſe are very weighty. political Reflections; and by attendin 
to them, we ſhall come to conceive clearly both of her 
and preſent Condition. In reference to the former, we have 
ſaid enough; in reſpect to the latter we ſhall obſerve, that as ſhe 
has ſtill great Advantages, ſo ſhe ftill labours under ſome Incon- 
ar er be; » great. Advar $p0 
It is, or at leaſt it might be, a great to Spain, 
that ſhe alone of all the | a boſteſtes Dominions 
both in the Eaft and W:ft-Indies, that have a direct and imme- 
diate Correſpondence with each other. If this were proper! 
attended to and improved, ſhe might raiſe her Revenues oath 
higher than it is poſſible under their preſent Circumſtances for 
any other Power to do. She might by encouraging her Com- 
merce, ſucceed in a great Meaſure to that Share in the Eaſt- India 
Trade, which Yenice has loſt fince the Diſcovery of the Paſſage 
of the Cape of Good-Hope ; for by — Commodities 
of the Eaſt- Indier to Acapulco, and from thence to Vera- Cruz 
over Land, ſhe might bring them from thence into Spain by 
her Galleons, at as cheap a Rate, and in as ſhort a Time, as 
the Engliſb or Dutch; more eſpecially if ſhe allowed her Sub- 
— either in the Eaſt or , lala, an open unreſtrained 

avigation. 


It is true, that as things ſtand at preſent, the Philippines 
do not yield any conſiderable Profit to the Spaniards ; but 
this is entirely their own Fault; fince if we conſider the 
Situation of thoſe Iſlands, it muſt be allowed that they might 
eaſily come in for a very large Share of the Commerce of 
the Ea/i-Indies, or at leaſt for the moſt valuable Part of it. 
Some Correſpondence they have already with China, and 
might have a greater; no Country lies ſo conveniently as 
they do for the Trade of Japan; and there is nothing want- 
ing to put them in Poſſeſſion of all this, but withdrawing 
thoſe Reſtraints that are laid upon their Subjects in the Zaft- 
Indies, and adding another Galleon to carry the Produce of 
their Trade to Mexico. The ſame Advantage might be reaped 
by rendering Vera Crux, the Havannab, or even Buenos Ayres 
a free Port to their on Subjects; for this would draw ſuch 
a Trade thither, as would make the Intercourſe between the 
58 Indies before · mentioned both practical and eaſy in a ſhort 

ime. - . 
This would be more advantageous to Spain; becauſe it 
would give little or no Umbrage to foreign Nations; they 

wo 


- 


would 
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would carry on their Trade to Old Spain as they do at preſent 3 
it would occaſion a greater Vent for their Commodities and 
Manufactures, and conſequently it would ſtill make it more 
their Intereſt to maintain and 75 the Spanztards in theſe 
Poſſeſſions. It might alſo, at leaſt in Time, reſtore ſome of 
their decayed Plantations. As for Example, if the Zavannah 
was made the Staple of ſuch a Trade, for which it lies very 
conveniently, this would not only prove highly beneficial to the 
Iſland of Cuba, but would revive the Induſtry of the Inhabi- 
tants of Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico; and though it 1s very pro- 
bable, that the Engliſb and Dutch might come in for a Share b 
an illicit Trade, which is one of the Inconveniencies to whic 
Spain will be always expoſed ; yet even this would be ballanced 
by the additional Concern, that both the Engliſb and Dutch 
would have in preſerving to the Spaniards what produced, tho” 
in a'clandeſtine way, an immediate and conſiderable Gain to 
themſelves. | 

Beſides theſe Advantages abroad, they have alſo others at 
Home, by which 1 mean in Europe; for as they have no long- 
er any Provinces in Flanders, they are wholly exempt from all 
the Trouble and Expence, which was entailed upon them b 
thoſe Provinces while in their Pofleflion. They are ah 
Gainers, or might be Gainers, by the rey of Affairs in 
Itah, where, as Things now ſtand, diſtinct Principalities in 
the Hands of Deſcendants from the Crown of Spain, may be 
as advantageous as Provinces annexed to the Kingdom, and be 
ſupported at much leſs Expence; indeed without any Expence 
at all, if thoſe Princes purſue only their own Intereſt, remain 
well- affected to the Ballance of Power in /taly, and maintain 
a fair Correſpondence with their Neighbours, who will be al- 
ways willing to live upon the beſt Terms imaginable with 
them. Another great Advantage is their being free from any 
Apprehenſions on the Side of France; to which we may add, 
their having it abſolutely in their own Power'to be as free from 
Danger on the Side of the Houſe of Auſtria; for without 
Allies ſhe has not the Power of hurting them; and if 
Spain will be content with minding her own Buſineſs, the 
Allies of the Houſe of Auſtria would become hers. All 
theſe Advantages are ſo clear, that we need ſpend no more 
Time about them - 

The Inconveniencies that Spain labours under, are chiefly 
thoſe which ſhe has brought upon herſelf. The firſt is 
the Want of People, which is the Reaſon that both the in- 
land and foreign Trade is in a great Meaſure driven by Stran- 
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gers, of which alſo for the moſt part her Armies are com- 
poſed. Another great Inconveniency which reſults from this, 
is the Poverty of their Country, which is not occaſioned by 
its Barrenneſs, but from the Want of Cultivation. A third 
Inconvenience is the exceſſive Number and unproportionable 
Wealth of the Eccleſiaſticks, ſecular and regular; of which, 
as great Bigots as this Nation have been 1 held, they 
are now become very ſenſible, and would willingly find a 
Remedy for it if they could. Their late Plenipotentiary at 
Breda, Mr. Macanas, projected ſuch a Remedy, which though 
it was not received in the late Reign, may be ſome time 
or other accepted, and- could not but be attended with very 
happy Effects. \ 

But after all, the capital and moſt dangerous Inconvenience is 
their Court's not being governed by Spaniſh Counſels; for all 
true Politicians will agree, that there is no Curſe can be fo 
heavy upon a People, as to be made Tools and Beaſts of 
Burthen to any other People. For the firſt twenty Years 
after the Acceſſion of the late King Philip, Spain was in 
effect no better than a Province to France; and her Condi- 
tion for more than twenty Years ſince that, has been much 
worſe ; ſhe is become a Province to thoſe which ſhe takes 
for her own Provinces, I mean the [talian Dominions ; for 
which ſhe has already paid ten times more than they are 
worth, and has alſo remained under a Dependence on France 
for the greateſt part of that Time. In ſhort, the Queen 
Dowager governed the King, and by ſo doing governed Spain, 
with a View only to the Intereſt of Italy; and this Paſſion 
was ſo ftrong in her, that all the Kingdoms and Provinces of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy have been exhauſted, beggared, and fa- 
crificed to the Love ſhe has to her own little Dutchies of Par- 
ma and Placentia. | 

Whenever this Inconveniency is taken away, the reft will be 
eaſily removed : Spain will then become an independent and 
powerful Kingdom: France, inſtead of giving Laws to, mult 
court her; the Houſe of Auſtria would fee her flouriſh with- 
out Envy; and the Maritime Powers, inſtead of regarding her 
as an Enemy, would behold her in the amiable Light of their 
Beneſactor, and their Friend. All this ſhe may be, and that 
ſoon ; and if ſhe will not be this, it cannot be long before ſhe 
is totally undone. For ſuch muſt be the Fate ſooner or later 
of all Nations, that are obſtinately bent upon purſu'ng Mea- 
ſures diametrically oppoſite to their own Intereſts. Political Con- 
ititutions are indeed ſtronger than Natural Ones, but, like them, 

F if 
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if they are continually harraſſed, they will at leaft be moſt cer- 
tainly wore out. 2 
It may indeed be objected, and ſurely it concerns the modern 
Politician to conſider the Objection, that ſince the Concluſion 


of the War the Affairs of Spain are much altered, her Powgr on 
the Continent is augmented, an immenſe Treaſure has poured 


in from the Indies; and when once her Marine ſhall be reſtored, 
ſhe may paſs for one of the moſt formidable Powers in Europe. 


It is farther ftill inſinuated by ſuch as make this Objection, 


that whatever Weakneſs there ** be in the Politicks of Spain 
in attaching herſelf ſo cloſely heretofore to the Intereſt of 
France, there may poſſibly ſome Event fall out, which will 


make a full Amends for all this; and which is more, may 


make the Continuance of the ſame Meaſures paſs for ſound Po- 
licy even in the Opinion of the beſt Judges. 


But in anſwer to this Objection, now in a good Meaſure re- 


moved by Providence, we muſt obſerve, that is is founded in 
a Dictinction between the Intereſts of the Crown, or rather 
the Intereſts of the Royal Family, and the Intereſts of the 
Nation, which is a Diſtinction that ought never to be made, 
which notwithſtanding has been too often made; and to which 
the Intereſts of many Nations, but of none fo remarkably 
as this, have been facrificed. We therefore maintain, that 
allowing all that is contended for in the Objection ſhould 
happen, it would never alter the Nature of Things, or juſtify 
that new. and ſtrange Method of governing, which facrifices 
Intereſts natural and permanent, to thoſe which are tempo 

only and fluctuating, In ſhort, we affirm that the Acceſſions of 


Territory made by the two laſt Wars can be rendered beneficial 


only by purſuing the Principles before laid down ; and that 

the real Strength, Grandeur, and Proſperity of the Spanifb 

Crown muſt be the Work of Peace; and of that mild, juſt, 

= _ Government, to which his preſent Catholick Ma- 

jeſty 

n of this we appeal to Time and the Judgment of 
Oiterity. 

We are next to ſpeak of that Kingdom, which was once 
but a Province of the Spaniſb Monarchy, which of all the Ac- 
ceſſions of Territory ſhe ever made, it moſt imported her to 
have kept, becauſe x $ keeping of it would have added Luftre 
to the Crown, and Strength to the Nation. An Acquiſition 
made by one of the wiſeſt Princes that ever ſat on the Spaniſb 
Throne ; an Acquiſition, the Importance of which was tho- 
roughly known, and an Acquiſition which never could have 
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been loſt, but from thoſe Errors in Government which we 
have before laboured to ſhew, ought of all others to be ex- 
ploded. Thoſe ambitious and all-graſping Meaſures weakened 
the Power of Spain to ſuch a Degree, that Portugal of a Pro- 
vince became once more a Kingdom; and tho' moſt cruelly 
harraſſed, weakened and exhauſted, while under the Dominion 
of Spain, retained {till Strength enough to reſume, defend, and 
eſtabliſh its Independency ; and is at preſent in ſuch a Condi- 
tion as to deſerve the higheſt Regard from its potent Neighbour, 
to whom it may be always a moſt uſeful Ally ; and to whom, 
how much inferior ſoever in Power, it is capable of being the 


moſt dangerous Enemy. 


CHAP, XII. 


The advantageous Situation, modern Hiſtory, pre- 


ſent State, political Intereſts and Connections, 


of the Kingdom of PokTUGAL, fince the Ac- 
cefſion of the reigning Houſe of BRAG ANCA. 


N order to give the Reader a diſtin Notion of the preſent 
1 State and Condition of the Portugueſe Nation, it is neceſſary 
to ſay ſomewhat of the Situation of their Country, which is very 
pleaſantly extended on the Coaſt of the Atlantic Ocean, about 
three hundred Miles, or ſomewhat more in Length, from 
South to North, but ſcarce any where one hundred Miles in 
Breadth from Weſt to Eaſt. The Climate is very fine, and 
the Air eſteemed as wholeſome as any in Europe, notwith- 
ſtanding it lies ſo far South, the great Heats being commonly 
tempered by the Sea Breeze. As for the Soil, it would be every 
where extremely rich and fruitful, if the greateſt Part of the 
Country were not mountainous ; but notwithſtanding this, 
they have, conſidering the Quantity of arable Land, a vaſt 
deal of excellent Corn in the Vallies ; the Sides of the Hills 
produce in great Plenty the richeſt Fruits; and {rom the Bowels 
of the Earth they dig almoſt all Sorts of Metals, Gold and 


Silver 
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Silver not excluded; of the laſt mentioned they are believed 
to have the richeſt Mine in Europe, which is that of Guacal- 
dana, for this yields one Vear with another, Silver to the Va- 
lue of two hundred thouſand Pounds. There are alſo three 
great Rivers, that after watering the adjacent Provinces, empty 
themſelves into the Sea in this Country, viz. the Dueroro or 
Dauro, the Tajo, and the Guadiana. | 
Atſter this Deſcription, the Reader will eaſily believe that for 
its Size this Kingdom is much more populous than Spain, 
and the Inhabitants alſo beyond compariſon more induſtrious. 
Some Writers would perſuade us, that the Portugueſe are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, a very corrupt and bad Sort of People; ac- 
cording to the common Proverb, © Take a Spaniard, ſtrip him 
& of his good Qualities, which are but, few, and you make 
* him a ee Theſe kind of national Reflections are, 
generally ſpeaking, as ill-founded as * are ill-· natured, and 
ought never to be repeated but with a View to refute them. 
In their Diſcoveries, which led the Way and ſuggeſted the De- 
ſign to Columbus, they ſhewed themſelves a N e and en- 
terprizing People; their Conqueſts in the Hudies, though the 
beſt Part are now loſt, are yet Proofs of a Courage and Con- 
duct that deſerved better Fate; their reviving Naval Power in 
Europe, and carrying it to ſo great a Height as they did in a 
few Years, ought to procure them, with us at leaſt, a better 
Character. But there is one Circumſtance relating to the Por- 
tugueſe, the Truth of which cannot be diſputed, and which 
is alone ſuffictent to wipe off all the Imputations of their Ene- 
mies: They have always been remarkable for their ſteady 
Loyalty to their Kings, as on the other hand their Monarchs 
have been no leſs diſtinguiſhed by their Juſtice, Moderation, 
and ſincere Affection for their Subjects. e 
Philip II. of Spain, under Colour of Right, ſeized this Coun- 
try, and annexed it to the reſt of his Dominions, in 1580; 
but the People were equally diſſatisfied with his Title, and 
averſe to the Spaniſh Governthient, which was, to fay the 
Truth, the immediate Cauſe of the Ruin of their Country. 
It was this that gave Occaſion to the Dutch to deprive them 
of their Settlements in the Indies, on the Coaſt of Africa, and, 
in a great Meaſure, of the Brazils; for the Spaniards looking 
upon this as a conquered Kingdom, took but little Care of 
their Concerns ; and the Portugueſe Nobility, who had former- 
ly ſhewn ſo much Courage and Conſtancy in the Service .of 
their native Princes, were far from exerting themſelves in the 
Aa 3 | ſame 
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ſame Manner for the Support of Strangers, who they plainly 
ſaw did not either uſe or wiſh them well. 


At laft, tired out with the bad Behaviour of ſuch as were 


2 govern them by the Court of Madrid, they reſolved to 


throw off the Spani/h Yoke at all Events; and it ſo fell out, in 
1640, that a fair Opportunity offered itſelf of carrying into 


Execution what they had ſo long deſigned. John Duke of Bra- 
' ganga, Grandſon to that Duke who was Competitor with King 
Philip for the Kingdom, was prevailed upon to hazard his 
hereditary Eſtates, which were very little ſhort of one third 
of the Kingdom, in aſſerting of his Title to the Whole, 


and the People ſupported him ſo unanimouſly, that there is no 
general Revolution recorded in ancient or modern Hiſtory to 
have been more effectually, or more ſecretly brought about, 
or with leſs Effuſion of Blood, than this, from whence he was 
raiſed to the Throne of Portugal by the Title of John the 


Fourth. His Subjects were no leſs ſteady and conſtant in ſup- 


porting him upon the Throne, than they had been univerſally 
willing and ready to raiſe him to it, though the Spaniards 


maintained a long War, in hopes of recovering this Kingdom, 


and though the Dutch, notwithſtanding they were then fight- 


ing for their own Liberties againſt the ſame Crown, proſecuted 
their Deſigns in the Indies, and in Brazil, againſt the Partu- 


gue 
t is true, that they loſt ſeveral of their remaining Settle- 


ments in Aſia; and that it was with great Difficulty they 
preſerved G, Bombay, Diu, and a few inconſiderable Places on 
the Continent ; but in the Brazzls they had better Fortune, 
the People preſerr'd their Government to that of the Dutch, 
— in a ſhort time they recovered all that they had there 
loſt, | | 

We muſt obſerve that while the Spaniards were Maſters of 
Portugal, their Maxims of making the moſt of the King- 
dom while in their Hands, ruined the Trade, funk the naval 


Power, and brought the Portugueſe Plantations almoſt to no- 
thing. An equal and juſt Government is 3 not only 


to raiſe, but to preſerve theſe Advantages to ae. ation, ſince 
whenever that is wanting, they droop, dwindle, and decay, 


like Plants that remain unwater'd, or Children truſted to a 


mercenary Nurſe, that ſoon loſe their Fleſh and Colour, which 


. were the Reſult of the Pains taken with them by an affectionate 


Mother. To judge from Effects may be a bad Maxim in 


. John 
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John the IVth died in 1651, without ſeeing an End of 
that War which his Acceffion had occaſioned. He left his Do- 


minions to his Son Alphonſo VI. then a Child, under the Tute- 


lage of the Queen Dowager his Mother. This gave the 
Spaniards a great Advantage, and nine Years after they ob- 
tained, in Appearance at leaſt, ſtill a greater; for at the Con- 
cluſion of the Peace of the Pyrenees, the French, who had hi- 
therto been the warm and almoſt the ſole Allies of Portugal, 
engaged to give that Crown no farther Aſſiſtance; but their 
=_ Regard for their own Intereſt, induced them, in direct 
iolation of that Article, to ſend the Portugueſe greater Aſſiſt- 
ance than they had ever done, under the Command of Mar- 
ſhal Schombergh, an Officer of ſuch Capacity, that it might be 
truly ſaid, his ſingle Perſon was equivalent to a ſmall Army. 
He reformed many Abuſes, and introduced a new Diſcipline 
among the Portugueſe Troops; ſo that notwichſtanding they 
had the whole Spaniſh Force to deal with, yet they bravely de- 
tended their Liberties, and gained two ſuch ſignal Victories at 
Eftremos and Villa Vicioſa, as convinced their Enemies, that 
the Deſire of Freedom may over-ballance Superiority of Num- 
bers. At laſt in 1668, the French King Louis XIV. falling, 
contrary to the Faith of Treaties, with a great Army into the 
Loro- Countries, the Spaniards found themſelves under a Neceſſi- 
ty of making Peace with Portugal, which was done under the 
Mediation of King Charles Il of Great Britain, who had mar- 
ried the Infanta Catharine, Daughter to King John, and Siſter 
to King Alphonſo ; by this Treaty the Crown of Spain renoun- 
ced all her Claims and Pretenſions on that of Portugal, and 
ſolemnly acknowledged the Rights of the Houſe of Bragan, a, 
which put an End to a diſputed Title, and reſtor'd Peace to this 
Country, after a War, or at leaſt the Interruption of Peace, for 
the Space of twenty-eight Years. | 
Alphonſo VI. having attained the Years, tho' not the Diſcre- 
tion of a Man, reſolved to take the Government of his Do- 
minions into his own Hands, tho' his Mother had ruled with 
great Prudence, and himſelf could not but be ſatisfied of his 
own Incapacity, which is ſaid to have been owing to a long 
Indiſpoſition, that ſo much weakened his Abilities, both in 
Body and Mind, as to render him equally unfit for the Du- 
ties of a King, and of a Huſband. But his Favourites who 
had perſuaded him to remove his Mother (who is ſaid to 
have died of Grief in a Year after) from the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs, adviſed him likewiſe, from Views of their own, 
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to marry without Delay; and accordingly a Princeſs of Savoy 
Nemours was thought of for his Queen, whom he actually 
eſpouſed. Thoſe who had puſhed him upon theſe Deſigns, 
and who had no other View than that of governing the King- 
dom at their own Will under his Name, began next to infuſe 
Jealouſies of his Brother Don Pedrs, the preſumptive Heir of 
the Crown; and are alſo ſaid to have engaged him in ſuch 
other low and ſhameful Intrigues, as obliged the Queen, after 
the had cohabited with him for fix Months, to retire to a 
Convent for the Preſervation, as ſhe affirmed, of her Honour 
and her Life. | 

The Infant Don Pedro, conſidering the Incapacity of his 
Brother, the confuſed State of publick Affairs, and his own 
great Peril, determined by the Advice, and with the Aſſiſt- 
ance and Conſent of the principal Nobility, to ſecure the Per- 
ſon of the King, and to take upon himſelf the Adminiſtration 
of the Government. This was accordingly done, and not 
long after the Queen left her Convent, and a Diſpenſation having 
been obtained from the Court of Rome for that Purpoſe, eſpouſed 
the Prince Don Pedro, who removed Alphonſo to the Iſland of 
Tercera, where he kept him confined under a ſtrong Guard ; 
but cauſed him to be treated with the Tenderneſs which he 
owed his Brother, and the Reſpect that was due to a King, 
However, ſome' malicious Tongues, in a few Years, reporting 
the contrary, the Prince cauſed him to be brought back to 
the Caſtle of Cintra, within a Day's Journey of Liſbon, and 
there, under an eaſy Cuſtody, he was ferved and reſpected as a 
King. The Prince was perſuaded by many to have aſſumed 
that Title himſelf, but he inflexibly declined it, contenting 
himſelf with that of Regent till his Brother died, which was 
in 1683. | 

This is the beſt Account, that, from comparing the moſt 
authentick Relations, we have been able to obtain of this Affair; 
for as to the fine-wrought and amazing Stories that are found 
in ſome ſecret Hiſtories and private Memoirs, they ſeem to be 
deſtitute of all Foundation in Truth, ſince if Don Pedro had 
been inclined to get rid of his Brother, and to make himſelf 
Maſter of the Kingdom at any Rate, he might moſt certainly 
have done it in the Confuſion of the firſt Revolution, or not 
long after he was ſent to Tercera; but as he did neither, but 
ſhowed himſelf in all other Reſpects a religious and virtuous 
Prince, there is no Cauſe for giving Credit to any of thoſe Suſ- 
picions, which fanciful, ill-informed, or malicious Writers 
have publiſhed, 

King 
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King Pedro had by his firſt Queen, who had been his Bro- 
ther's Wife, only one Daughter, and for ſome time before her 
Mother's Death, ſhe was conſidered as the Heireſs of the King- 
com, and while ſhe was ſo conſidered, a Marriage was treated 
for her with the young Duke of Savoy; nay this was carried ſo 
far, that the Portugueſe Fleet was actually ſent to the Coaſts of 
Jtaly, in order to bring over the intended Bridegroom; but that 
Prince changing his Mind, the Fleet returned without him, 
and the Infanta dying ſoon after this Diſappointment, the People 
of Portugal violently ſollicited their Sovereign to think of a ſe- 
cond Marriage, which induced him to eſpouſe the Princeſs Ma- 
ria 8 25 Daughter to the Elector Palatine, by whom he had 


Iſſue John Prince of Brazil, and alſo the Infants Don Francis, 


Don Antonio, and Don Emanuel. 

The King continued for many Years to govern his Subjects 
with great Juſtice and Moderation; and as a long and cruel 
War had waſted his People and his Treaſures, curing the 
Reign of his Brother, he was very careful to preſerve Peace, 
to encourage Agriculture, and to promote the Commerce of 
his Subjects. A little before the Peace of Ryſwick, he offered 
his Mediation to Louis XIV. but received ſuch an Anſwer, as 
ſhowed plainly enough that France was reſolved to reject it 
with a kind of Diſdain, The Portugueſe Monarch thought 
fit to paſs by the Affront for the preſent ; but it afterward 
coſt France dear. So dangerous a Pang it is for Princes, 
though ever ſo powerful, to treat with any Degree of Con 
ſuch as are confeſſedly equal to them in Rank, though for 
preſent it may be inferior in ſome other, and thoſe too acciden- 
tal Reſpects. 4 

When Philip V. mounted the Throne of Spain, the Friend- 
ſhip of Portugal became not only expedient, but neceſſary. 
Upon this Occaſion, Louis XIV, was as obliging and civil, as 
he had formerly ſhewn himſelf haughty and proud; and tho? 
Don Pedro had already reſolved on the Part he was to.take, 
yet conſidering how ſoon, and how eaſily he might Be cruſhed 
y the Forces of the two Crowns, he entered into an Alliance 
with King Philip, and this for various Reaſons. In the firſt 
Place, it gained Time, and delivered him from preſent Dan- 
ger; in the next, it gave an Opportunity of gaining good 
Terms, which might be of Uſe to him on another Occaſion ; 
and laſtly, he obtained by it ſome preſent Advantages, which 
were very beneficial to his Subjects. Yet notwithſtanding this 
Treaty, he refuſed, though warmly preſſed by the French 


King, 
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King, to acknowledge the Title of the Son of King Fames to 
ho Gow of Great Britain; which ſhowed plainly enough, that 
in making this Treaty he had followed his Intereſt rather than his 
Inclination. | 
As ſoon as the general Confederacy was formed againſt 
France, and it clearly appeared that the Allies meant to 2 
another King of Spain, the Portugueſe Monarch demanded of 
the French King, gf to the late Alliance, a Fleet of 
thirty Sail of the Line, and a large Sum of Money. He 
knew well enough, that as Things then ſtood, thoſe Demands 
could not be complied with; but he wanted a Pretence for 
breaking that Treaty, without breaking Faith, and this did 
his Bulineſs very effectually; for as ſoon as the Fleet of the 
Allies appeared upon his Coaft, he thought fit to declare him- 
ſelf neuter, and not long after made a Tres with Charles III. 
whoſe Claim they ſupported to the whole Spaniſb Monarchy. 
By this Treaty he ſtipulated for himſelf very great Advantages; 
for the new King was to eſpouſe the Infanta of Portugal, 
though but a Child of ſeven Years old; ſeveral Places were 
to be yielded to him on the Frontiers of Spain ; ſome Con- 
ceſſions were likewiſe to be made in the Indies and America; 
and he was to have the Aſſiento of Negroes, which had 
_ alſo granted him by the former Treaty with King 
th. | 
a of theſe Terms, he agreed to receive King 
» Charles, and to aſſiſt him with Forces, for the Recovery of his 
Kingdom, for which, however, he was to have large Subſidies 
from the Maritime Powers, and a good Fleet to protect his 
Coaſts. A few Days before King Charles arrived at Liſbon, died 
the Infanta, who was to have been his Queen; but this made 
no Alteration in the Meaſures that had been concerted, his 
Portugueſe Majeſty reſolving to proſecute the War as he had 
promiſed ; but before any Steps could be taken for this Purpoſe, 
he was removed by Death, December q, 1706, when he had 
lived fifty-eight, and from the Death of his Brother, had reigned 
twenty-three Years. | 2 
| FA V. the Father of the preſent King of Portugal, ſucceeded 
his Father, and purſued his Steps very exactly, notwithſtanding 
the Spaniards ſurprized the Town of Alcantara, and made the 
Garriſon Priſoners of War, almoſt before he was warm in the 
Throne. The Aſſiſtance he gave the Allies, brought the 
Spaniſh Monarchy twice to the Brink of Ruin; and though 
moſt of our Accounts ſay, that the Portugueſe Soldiers be- 
haved but indifferently in that War, yet this ought not wr be 
| under- 


I 93 

' underſtood as a national Reflection, farther than as long 
Peace, great Wealth, and much Luxury, are capable of cor- 
rupting any People. For it may not be amiſs to inform the 
Reader, that the greateſt Part of the young Nobility, who 
were Officers at this time in the Army, were but Freſh-water 
Commanders, and who from leading indolent and debauched 
Lives at Liſbon, were come to make their Fortunes by their 
Commiſſions. It was no great Wonder therefore that th 
behaved but indifferently, or that the poor People who obeyed 
them followed their Examples. But that this was the ſole 
Cauſe of their Miſbehaviour appears from hence, that after 
the fatal Battle of Almanza, many Engliſh Officers were obli 

to fill up, and ſome raiſed their whole Corps afreſh amongſt 
the Portugueſe ; and from the Mouths of thoſe Officers I have 


heard, that ſuch Men, when in our Pay, behaved in Time of 


Action, as well as any Men could do, and were beſides ſo ſober, 
ſo diligent, and ſo attentive to their Duty, that what was 
at firſt done from Neceſſity, became Matter of Choice. This I 
thought it was but Juſtice in me to mention, as the calumnious 
Reports to the Prejudice of their Reputation are already common 
enough in Print. | | 

At the Cloſe of the War, King John raiſed very high De- 
mands upon the Crown of Spain; for he knew well enough 
that Abatements might be made at = Time, and very rightly 
judged, that by aſking a great dcal he ſhould be ſure to get 
ſomewhat, as he really did, both in Europe and in America, 
beſides a Compenſation for the Loſs of his Negro Contract. 
But after all, it fell very ſhort of what he had ſtipulated with 
King Charles, though perhaps the Peace he made with King 
Philip, in 1715, might be very near an Equivalent for what 
would have been allowed of his Treaty, if King Charles had 
ſucceeded, and become the peaceable Poſſeſſor of the Spaniſh 
_ Monarchy ; as there is a wide Difference between what Princes 
may be brought to promiſe in their Diſtreſs, and their Readi- 
na. to perform, when it is in their Power to diſpute the Per- 
formance. | 

While the War . continued, the Commerce of the Brazils 
began to grow much more conſiderable than. in former times, 
by the working of the Gold Mines; and as there was at that 

ime a great Intercourſe between the two Nations, the Britifo 
Traders obtained a large Share of that Gold for the Commodities 
and ManufaCtures with which they furniſhed the Portugueſe. 
King John could not help ſeeing this with Concern, he 
thought jt hard they ſhould have but a Sight of the yaſt Wealth 


derived 
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derived from their own Settlements, and that it ſhould im- 
mediately vaniſh, as it were, out of Portugal into another 
Country. His Miniſters were exactly of their Maſter's Opi- 
nion, and many Conſultations were held about finding a fpeed 
and effectual 5 for what they conſidered as the great 
Grievance. At length it was concluded, that the only Me- 
thod could be taken was to prohibit the Wear of 4 
Manufactures; and this had certainly been put in Execution, if 
Lord Caltay, the Commander of our Forces in that Country, 
tho' a Frenc by Birth, had not prevented it. | 
Hie was a great Favourite with his Portugueſe Majeſty, and 
eſteemed to be, as he certainly was, a very honeſt Man. To him 
therefore, as to a Friend, and under the ſtricteſt Injunction 
of Secrecy, the King communicated this Affair, and aſked 
his Advice about it. His Lordſhip told him fairly, that the 
Remedy would be worſe than the Diſeaſe ; that the ſame Pro- 
vidence which had given his Subjects Gold, had beſtowed 
Commodities and Manufactures upon the Enghſh ; that the 
Exchange therefore was not ſo injurious as he imagined ; and 
that by prohibiting Commerce, he might force thoſe that' were 
now his beſt Friends to become his Enemies, and to employ 
their Naval Power, which he knew to be ſo much ſuperior to 
his own, in taking that by Force for which they now gave a 
proper Equivalent. 8 | 
He farther repreſented, that whatever 'Turn the War might 
take, Portugal muſt always ſtand in need of the Friendſhip of 
England, to prevent becoming dependent on the Houſe of 4»/tria 
or the Houſe of Bourbon; and therefore it was much better 
that his Subjects ſhould trade with thoſe from whom he had 
ſo much to hope, than with other Nations from whom he had 
all things to fear. The King, who was both a reaſonable and 
a juſt Prince, and who in his Buſineſs acted ſolely from a 
laudable Affection for his Subjects, comprehended the Force of 
theſe Arguments, and immediately laid aſide a Project, which 
how plauſible ſoever in its firſt Appearance, was certainly at 
the Bottom neither equitable nor practicable. Happy for the 
World if all Kings meant as well, deliberated as coolly, and 
were as ready to receive and follow good Advice Eg 
The next remarkable Point in this Reign was, the Quarrel 
between his eee Majeſty and the Pope, about the 
Affair of the Nuncio Bichi, an Incident too inconſiderable in 
itſelf to be mentioned in a Work of this Nature, if it did 
not contribute to explain a political Article which is very well 
worth the ingenious Reader's Time perfectly to camp dend 
| "© ep oth” auſe 
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becauſe on the one hand, it ſhews the Connection between the 


Catholick Powers and the Head of their Church; and on the 


other hand, it explains the Manner in which theſe Powers 


act when they believe themſelves at ny time ill uſed by the 
Pope. Signior Bichi was ſent to the 
as the Year 1710, and at firſt the Court was very far from being 


pleaſed with him, but by Degrees he got over the Averſion, 
and in a ſhort time afterwards the King recommended him to 


Clement XI. for a Cardinal's Hat; which was refuſed, under 


Pretence that his Nomination was oppoſed by the Imperial 


Court ; which, however, was not oY true. Innocent 
confiding in the known Piety of the ing of Portugal, ven- 
tured to uſe him worſe than his Predece 


recalled Signior Bichi, and ſent another Prelate to ſucceed him. 
But the King of Portugal would not ſubmit to this Indignity, 
and therefore ſent Word to the new Nuncio, not to ſet Foot in 
his Dominions, and refuſed likewiſe to let the old one go, till 
he was aſſured that Reſpect would be paid to his Nomination. 
Upon the Death of Innocent XIII. ſucceeded Benedict XIII. 
who went a Step farther than his Predeceſſor, by commandin 
poſitively the Nuncio Bichi to quit the Court of Liſbon, whic 
accordingly he did, and returned by the Way of Madrid into 
ſtaly. But this Treatment provoked the King of Portugal to 
ſuch a Degree, that he recalled his Subjects from Rome, broke 
off all Correſpondence with that Court ; and if the Pope had 
lived a little longer, would very probably have ſet up a Pa- 
triarch. Cardinal Cor ſini ſucceeding Pope Benedict, by the Title 
of Clement XII. found himſelf under a Neceſſity of putting an 
End to this Quarrel, which had now laſted almoſt twenty 
Years, and in his ſecond Promotion in 1731, beſtowed the 
long- expected Hat upon Bichi, who was then upwards of 


Sixty. | 

There is no doubt the Court of Rome hoped that, in the Courſe 
of this Diſpute, either the King or the Nuncio would have died, 
and then it would have dropped of courſe, in a manner honour- 
able to the Holy See ; but failing in this, the late Pope was forced 
to make the beſt of a bad Bargain, that he might avoid driving 

things to Extremities. 
In the Year 1729, a double Marriage was concluded between 
the Courts of Spain and Portugal; the Prince of Aſturias, now 
his Catholick Majeſty, eſpouſed the Infanta of Portugal, and the 
Prince of Brazil, now King of Portugal, the Infanta of Spain, 
tormerly ſtiled Queen of France. The Exchange of the Princeſſes 
| — , ; . Was 


urt of Liſben ſo early 


or had done ; for he 
not only refuſed abſolutely to make the Nuncio a Cardinal, but 
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was made with great Solemnity, and their Catholic and Portugueſe 
Majeſties had an Interview on the 23d of January, in the Iſland 
of Pegon in the River of Caya, about a League from Badajoz. 
But notwithſtanding this Alliance, the two Courts were very 
near coming to a Rupture in 1735; and it is thought, that the 
ſending a Br:tih Feet under the Command of Sir John Norris to 
Liſbon, was what chiefly prevented it, and ſaved Portugal from 
an Invaſion. ro FR 

The two Crowns were not reconciled thoroughly till the 
Year 1737, from which Period they became every Day more 
united, which gave much Satisfaction to ſome Courts, and 
no Umbrage to any. Through the Courſe of about thir- 
teen Years more, the King ou ſteadily the ſame Maxims 
of Government to which he adhered in his Youth, which 
would have turned more to the Advantage of his Subjects 
than they did, if he had not conſumed ſuch immenſe Sums 
in erecting religious Houſes, decorating Churches, and cauſing 
a Chapel to be built, the Ornaments and Furniture of which 
ſurpaſſed all Example, and almoſt exceeded Computation. 
A Stroke of the Palſy, under which he laboured for many 
Years, and by which his Faculties were very much impaired, 
threw publick Aﬀairs in a great meaſure into the Hands of 
Prieſts, as little agreeable to the Inclinations as it was to the 
Intereſts of the People. In this Situation of Things, a Treaty was 
made in 1750 with the Court of Madrid, by which Nova Colonia 
en the River of Plate was yielded to his Catholick Majeſty, 
to the great Regret of the r as well on Account 
of the Value of that Settlement, as becauſe they apprehended 
their Poſſeſſion of the Brazil would by this Ceſſion be ren- 
dered precarious. On the laſt of Fuly the fame Year, this 
Monarch, worn out by his Diſtemper, deceaſed, in the ſixty- 
firſt Year of his Ape, and in the forty-fourth Year of his 


Reign. | 
Bs Joſeph, Prince of Brazil, ſucceeded his Father, 
to the univerſal Satisfaction of his Subjects, and with as 
eat Expectations as ever any Monarch that mounted the 
Throne. It was generally believed that he would make con- 
fiderable Alterations, in which he did not diſappoint the Hopes 
of the Publick ; and yet they were done fo ſlowly, with ſuch 
Moderation, and with ſo many Circumſtances of Prudence, 
as hindered all Grounds of Complaint. Amongſt other new 
Regulations, the Power of the Inquiſition ſuffered ſome Re- 
ſtriction; the King directing that none of their Sentences 
ſhould be put in Execution, till reviewed and approved by 
his Privy Council But as in the Reign of his Father = 
a 
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had conſented to the Treaty with Spain, he ratified it 
after his Acceſſion, and has ſince actually carried it into 
Execution upon this noble Principle, that no Conſidera- 
_ of Intereſt ought ever to induce a Monarch to break his 

ord. 5 | 
The Progreſs of his Reign has been of a Piece with its 
Beginning, and the Allies, as well as the Subjects of the 
Crown of Portugal, have had juſt Reafon to eſteem them- 
ſelves happy in ſo good a Prince. One Circumſtance only 


occupies the Attention of the former, at the ſame time that it 


excites the Fear of the latter. His - Portugueſe Majeſty is 
without Iſſue Male, his Uncles and his Brother unmarried. 
This might afford Room for many Speculations of a delicate 
Nature, and for that Reaſon, at this Juncture more eſpecially, 
improper. We may be ſure that the King and Queen cannot 
but have this Matter at Heart, in which their People and their 
Poſterity have ſo near and ſo great a Concern, and theres 
fore we may hope that ſome Proviſion will be made, con- 


ſiſtent alike with the true Intereſts of Portugal, and the 


Tranquility of Europe. We have had too recent an Example 
of what happened upon the Death of the Emperor Charles VL 
notwithſtanding all the Care that could be taken, and we 
know how very near that was to deſtroying the Ballance, 
which perhaps would have taken Place, but through the De- 
fect of Force in that Prince to whom they gave the Title 
of Heir. This Error, no doubt, will be avoided here, and 


the Succeſſion ſo ſecurely ſettled as to put it into their Power 


to maintain themſelves with the Aſſiſtance of the Nation's 
Affections, and the Support of Crowns which are naturally 
bound to reſpect Portugal, and to manifeſt the Truth of their 
Profeſfions by their Deeds. | 

As for the Intereſts of Portugal, they may be divided into 
Political, which regard their Poſſeſſions in Europe, and Com- 
mercial, which reſpect their Dominions in Aſa, Africa, and 
America. As to the firſt, there is no doubt that it conſiſts in 
maintaining Peace ; a Point to which his Jate Majeſty re- 
mained always well inclined, and thereby preſerved Quiet to 
his Subjects, in the Midſt of all the Broils of Europe. There is 
no doubt the Power of the Houſe of Bourbon has been, and there 
is no Reaſon to ſuſpeCt that it will not remain, formidable to this 
Kingdom ; and hence ariſes the Neceflity that Portugal is under, 
of living upon good Terms with the Maritime Powers, and 
more eſpecially with Great Britain. It is indeed ſaying no more 
than Truth, that there is ſcarce any Inſtance in Hiſtory of a 


more laſting and ſincere Friendſhip, than has ſubſiſted, for near 
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14 between the two Crowns; ant as it is their 
mutual Intereſt that it ſhould ſubſiſt, there ſeems to be no 
Ground to ſuſpect it will not do ſo. While this continues, and 
while Great Britain maintains her Superiority at Sea, Portugal 
can hardly ever be in danger. 

As for the Northern Crowns, ſhe has very little to do with 
them, or they with her; and as for the Italian States, it is 
not eaſy to conceive how any Differences ſhould ariſe be- 
tween them and N Majeſty; and if there ſhould, 
it is very eaſy for him to do himſelf Juſtice. There were 
formerly long and bloody Wars between the Subjects of 
this Crown and the ors; but as their Cauſes are now 
ceaſed, their Conſequences are funk with them. We muſt how- 
ever except the piratical States of Barbary, which are in conſtant 
War with Portugal, becauſe they are conſtant Gainers by it ; 
but whenever a martial and active Prince ſhall be ſeated upon 
that Throne, he will not — it a very difficult Matter to 

his Navy in ſuch a Condition, as may impoſe Ref 
— thoſe thieviſh People, whoſe — _ A Nga 
to all the European Fowers, who might eaſily cruſh them 
at once, inftead of continuing to pay Tribute to an infig- 
nificant Race of Rovers, that owe their Impunity merely to 
the Negligence and Want of publick Spirit in thoſe, who 
ought long ago to have deſtroyed them, and may do it 
whenever they think fit. Let us now deſcend to the ſecond 

As to the Commercial Intereſt of Portugal, it lies now 
chiefly in the * as it did formerly in the Eaſt-Indies; 
and in reſpect to Brazil, their Strength is ſo great, that they 
have no Reaſon to apprehend any thing from their Neigh- 
bours; the only Danger to which they are expoſed, is from 
an Inſurrection of their own Negroes, which might indeed 
have very bad Conſequences. In the preſent State of Things, 
this Colony is the moſt profitable in the World, fince, con- 
fidering the Proportion between the two Kingdoms, Portugal 
draws more Profit from her Braz!ls, than Spain from both Mexico 
and Peru. It is otherwiſe in regard to Aſia, where from an 
Empire of almoft incredible Extent, the Portugueſe Dominion is 
in a manner ſhrunk within the narrow Bounds of the little Pe- 
ninſula at the Point of which ſtands the City of Goa. * 40 

It has often been deliberated in the Council at Liſbon, whe- 
ther they ſhould not deſert even that, ſince in ſome Years it 
coſts more to maintain it than it is worth. But of late we were 
told, that a Project has been formed, not for recovering their 
Dominions indecd, but for reſtoring their Trade, and extend- 


ing 
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ing their Commerce in the £a/?-Indies, by reforming the 
Abuſes under which it has long ſuffered. If ever this is car- 
ried into Execution, it muſt be at a Time when the other 
European Powers, that have Dominions in thoſe Parts, are at 
War with each other; and therefore they could never expect 
a more favourable Juncture than the paſt War, which they 
neglected. If they had embraced it, there is no doubt that 
foreign Merchants would have been ready 2 to ſecure 
their own Effects, by trading under Portugueſe Colours; and 
a very few Years Practice of this kind would have chang- 
ed the Face of their Affairs in India, and might -oſibly 
have encouraged their Government at home to think ſe- 


riouſly of giving them all the Aſſiſtance in their Power; the 


want of which has been moſt apparently the principal Cauſe of 
their Decline. . 
Before the Kingdom of Portugal was annexed to that of 
Spain, her Monarchs were remarkable for their Attention to 
naval Power, to the Support of their Colonies, aud whatever 
might extend their Commerce; and to this extraordinary 
Care of their Princes, the quick Growth of their maritime 
Force, and their amazing Progreſs in India was chiefly due, 
But while a Province to Spain, all this ſunk as faſt as it roſe, 
and before the Portugueſe could extricate themſelves from 
this Dependence, they were almoſt undone. The defending 
their own. Country next, and the recovering of Brazil, em- 
ployed all their Care, and theſe are their Excuſes for ne- 
glecting the Indies. But as all thoſe Burdens are now removed, 
as they have no ſecret Enemies to fear, no avowed Enemies 
. to. oppoſe them, they may certainly, by a 2 and ſteady 
Application, reſtore the Face of Things in this Country; but 
to delay this, will very probably put it for ever out of their 
Power. |; | | 
Upon the whole it may be truly ſaid, that under the pre- 
ſent and the laſt Reign, the Kingdom of Portugal has had 
Time to recruit and recover its internal Strength, which 
was much exhauſted by ſo long a War, as followed the 
raiſing; the Houſe of Braganga. to the Throne. If the Ad- 
vantage therefore of this Conjuncture be not loſt, but the 
Portugueſe avail themſelves ſome way or other of an Interval 
that leaves them entirely at Liberty, there is no Queſtion 
that they may make a different Figure in the next Century, 
from what they did in the laſt, or do at preſent. But if, as 
I ſaid, they let this Occafion entirely flip, and ſtay till Europe 
ſettles upon its old Foundation, when their Dependency on 
f pain 
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Viſcount Gakvay, which ſooner or later, they may have Occa- 
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Spain will be again felt, they may continue as inconſide- 
rable as ſome Writers have taken a Pleaſure to repreſent 


But this will be their own, that is, the Fault of their 
Government. For when the great Powers are embarraſſed, 
then the leſſer States have an Opportunity of becoming, by 
ſome bold Meaſure, which may be taken before any of their 
Neighbours are well acquainted with their Views, powerful and 


independent. If a Plan for „ what little belongs to them 
in the Indies, had been fix 


a Vear after the War began, they 
might have been, by this time, as formidable there as any, ex- 
cept the Dutch; and the French would have connived at and 
iſted them as the weakeſt Side, till they made them more con- 
iderable than the reſt, and then they would have repented of 
their good Offices, and endeavoured to ruin them. Yet their 
firſt Run of good Fortune might well enable them to ſtand firm, 
and the Remembrance of paſt Misfortunes inſpire them with 
Juſt Principles. 28 = t 
This being conceived, and attentively promoted, is a very 
feaſible Scheme for reviving their paſt Glory, and reſtoring 
naval Power to the Portugueſe, who muſt attempt ſomewhat 
of this kind, if they really mean to raiſe up their Heads 
again, and rival that Reputation they had before Don Se- 
Baſtian, 14 invading Barbary, deſtroyed himſelf, his Army, 
and the Intereſt of bis Subjects, which it had coſt his An- 


ceſtors ſo much to acquire. It is true this might have been 
undertaken with much greater Probability of Succeſs while 


the War continued, at which Seaſon theſe Conjectures were 
firſt advanced; but it is far from being too late, even now, 
if Things are maturely conſidered before they are carried 
into Execution, and are then executed without Precipita- 
tion. It is a Point of great Conſequence to thoſe who 
would underſtand the Intereſts of Europe, to reflect on paſt 
Events, and to ſpeculate freely upon what may poſſibly happen 


in time to come. 


We have an Inſtance of this, with reſpect to the Country of 
which we are now treating, that ought not to be paſſed over in 
Silence. A Reſolution was taken a little before'the late King's 
Death in the Councils of Portugal, and carried into Execution, 
by which, under colour of repreſſing Luxury, ſome ſevere Edicts 
have been 'publiſhed, which have a bad Effect upon Trade. 
This ſhewed that his Portugueſe Majeſty either forgot or changed 
kis Sentiments on the Point formerly diſcuſſed with the Lord 


ſion 
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fion to repent. There is no doubt at all to be made, that 
the capital Maxim in Government is the Welfare of the People; 
but as the Neglect of this is criminal, ſo Miſtakes about it may 
be fatal? A Prince can never be too much commended for 
keeping that Maxim conſtantly in View, but at the ſame 
time it is of the utmoſt Importance to him, that it be tho- 
roughly underſtood, We will not enter into a long political 
Differtation upon fo ſelf-evident a Point, but content ourſelves 
with applying what has heen already laid down, and which 
cannot be diſputed, to the Matter before us, becauſe this will 
at once contribute to the Information, and to the Entertainment 
of the Reader. | . 
It has been already demonſtrated, as far as things of this 
kind will admit of Demonſtration, that the Safety, Indepen- 
dency, and Proſperity of Portugal, muſt depend either upon 
her maintaining a ſtrict Conjunction with her natural Allies, 
or upon her acquiring a Strength ſufficient to ſuſtain herſelf, 
without having recourſe to any foreign Aſſiſtance. But as the 
latter is a thing very difficult to do, ſo beyond all Queſtion till 
it can be brought about, it will never. be good Policy in 
this Crown to run any hazard as to the former. Now we have 
likewiſe ſhewn, that till Portugal ſhall have acquired a nayal 
Force ſuperior to that of her Neighbours, ſhe muſt, in ſome 
Meaſure, depend upon that of Great Britain, and therefore it 
is directly contrary to her true Intereſt to take any Step what- 
ever that may be either prejudicial to that Force upon which 
her own Safety depends, or which may weaken thoſe Ties Ex- 
perience has ſhewn to have been hitherto ſtrong enough upon 
any Emergency to intitle her to that Aſſiſtance. 9 
eas the Commerce between Great Britain and Portugal, 
operates to. the ang of the laſt mentioned Crown, ag 
well by leſſening our naval Force, which depends upon Trade, 
as by weakening the Connections that unite the two Nations, 
and are of equal Conſequence to both. *. 
It may indeed be pretended, that if this new Scheme of Poli- 
ticks ſhould not leflen the Portugueſe Commerce in general, it 
will be of no — Conſequence to that Crown, tho? there 
ſhould happen ſome Variation in the Manner of carrying it on; 
yet when this ſhall be maturely and candidly conſidered, it 
will be found there is no Ground at all for ſuch a Pretence, 
The Kingdom of Portugal muſt be furniſhed with Commodities 
and ManufaQtures from other Countries; but it does not follow 
| from thence, that it is a Matter indifferent from what Countries 
ſhe derives them. It Nr that a Part of her Trade jay | 
3 * 
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fall to the Share of the Subjects of a Crown, the natural 


Intereſts of which are contrary to her own ; or they may fall 
into the Hands of u e "wh 

Intereſt but their own; and in ſuch a Situation of Things, it 
certainly behoves the 1 to be attentive rather in keeping 


o have no Regard to any body's 


up their Commerce with thoſe who will, for that very Reaſon, 

conſider the Intereſts of Portugal as their own. If this Method 

of arguing be not concluſive, in a Point of this Nature, there is 

nothing that can be ſo; for Commerce is no longer a Blefling 

— a Country, than the Conſequences of it are beneficial to that 
ountry. 

We muſt indeed allow, that ſuppreſſing of Iauxury, encou- 
raging Frugality, and providing for the Stay of Riches amongſt 
the Body of a People, in whatever manner they acquire them, 
are Points that deſerve the Attention' of a Government, and 
more eſpecially of a Government true to its own Intereſts, 
But theſe can never be properly attended to, if all the Con- 
ſequences that may follow them are not foreſeen and provided 
for. When Luxury is purely the Effect of prodigious Wealth, 
it requires much Circumſpection in providing a ſuitable 
Cure for it ; but when Luxury proceeds from an unequal 


Difſtribution of Wealth, Induſtry with proper Encouragements 


will work an eaſy and an ual Cure. On the other 
Hand, forced Frugality may have very bad Effects, and pro- 
duce in a ſhort Time Evils attended with worſe Conſequences 
than thoſe that are apprehended from Luxury. It may, indeed 
it muſt create a very unequal Diſtribution of Wealth; for if 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of Money, are forced to fave it whe- 
ther they will or not, numbers will be driven to downright 
Want, who would otherwiſe have ſubſiſted very well upon 
that Diffipation, which was looked upon as a Calamity. Theſe 


are Things that merit very ſerious Reflection in all Countries, 


but more eſpecially in Portugal, where if the Minds of the 
noble and rich are not to be taken up with ſplendid Trifles, it 
is a thouſand to one that they are occupied by worſe Objects. 
An hiftorical Inſtance will ſet this Matter in» a very full and 
proper Light. © EE 

When the Inhabitants of Portugal had juſt thrown off the 
Yoke of Spain, the Conde Duke d Olivareꝝ conſulted with a 
noble 282 who had great Credit with him, as to the Means 
by which this Country might be reduced, for now, ſaid that 


great Miniſter, the King muſt recover his Rights by the Sword, 
and add to his other Titles that of Conqueſt; but the Buſineſs 
is where to begin, and what Meaſures we ought to — 

fo F order 
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order to weaken the Enemy moſt ? To this the crafty Genoeſe 


anſwered, the beſt Method is to leave them in Peace; there 


are many of the noble Families in that Country immenſely 
rich, and if theſe are not alarmed by the Apprehenſion of 
common Danger, they will infallibly fall out amongſt them- 
ſelves and do your Buſineks ; there is a Reſtleſſneſs in the 
Spirit of that Nation, which will not ſuffer them to enjoy 
their Wealth in Peace. The Conde Duke followed this Ad- 
vice, tho” it did not ſucceed ; but it was ſo very near ſucceeding, 
that it ſhewed plainly he that gave it had judged right. 

It is very probable that what this Man faid of the Portugueſe 
then, may be ſtill true ; for while their Government continues 


the ſame, the Humours of Nations ſeldom alter. If therefore. 


this reſtleſs Temper is allowed to ſpend itſelf in Dreſs, Furni- 
ture, Equipage, Diverſions, and ſuch other Articles of Expence ; 
this may contribute to the publick Tranquility, and muſt of 
Neceſſity diſperſe the Riches of the Great among the meaner 
ſort of People, and of theſe the moſt Induſtrious will, as it is 
fit they ſhould, have the greateſt Share. But if a ſudden Check 
is given to this before ſuch as laviſh their Money have taken 
another Turn in employing it, this may become the Source of 
deſtructive Factions among the Great, and of as deſtructive 
Indigence among the Mechanicks and lower fort of People; 
the | will find themſelves on a ſudden too rich to be quiet, 
andthelatter will become poor enough to venture upon any thing 
that may procure, or even bid fair for a Subſiſtence. 

It may be ſaid in anſwer to this, that in many Countries 
ſumptuary Laws have had very good Effects; which is certainly 
very true; but then the Cauſes of this muſt be looked for in 
the Nature of the Government, under which the Inhabitants 
of thoſe. Countries lived, and the Diſpoſition of the People. 
Where the Wealth of a Nation ariſes from annual Importations 
of intrinſick Riches from their Colonies, it will be a hard Matter 
to inſpire Induftry, at leaſt ſuch an Induſtry as ſumptuary Laws 
are calculated to promote ; and therefore it is unnatural and im- 
politick to venture laying legal Reſtraints upon ſuch a People; 
for the true Way to moderate Luxury amongſt them muſt be by 
encouraging Expence of another Kind, and of publick Utility. 

If therefore the Court of Portugal, inſtead of thoſe Edits, 
had encouraged the Nobility to intereſt themſelves in Expedi- 
tions to the Indies, for improving their Settlements on the Coaſt 
of Africa, or to fit out Squadrons againſt the Barbary Corfairs ; 
this would have done effectuall _ the other either will _ 
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do, or if it does, will introduce Diſtempers infinitely more 
dangerous and deſperate than the Diſeaſe it was — to 
remove. 

In dwelling ſo long upon this Subject, we have been in- 
fluenced chiefly by two Motives, the firſt general, and the 
latter particular. Fo general, it is a Point of great Conſequence 
to have a true Notion of Matters of this Nature, with which 
State Empirics are much inclined to meddle, and with which 
if they are ſuffered to meddle, they ſeldom fail of creating Con- 
fuſion; for it is no ſuch eaſy Matter as ſome imagine, to 
rectify the Manners of Mankind by Laws, though it may be 
ſafely and advantageouſly done by Examples. In Countries that 
derive their Wealth from Trade, or from the Produce of their 
Foreign Settlements, ſuch Attempts are moſt dangerous, as the 


Mechaniſm of their Conſtitutions is very complicated, and 


ought therefore never to be tamper'd with, for fear that while 
the Correction of ſome ſmall Inconvenience is endeavoured, the 
whole Machine ſhould be put into Diſorder, and what was in- 
tended for publick Service, become unexpectedly the Ground of 
publick Diſturbance. 

As to the particular Motive, we have a ſingular and ſpecial 
Intereſt in whatever regards the Welfare of the Crown of 
Portugal; its Subjects are our old, our natural, and our uſeful 
Allies; we have been benefited by our Commerce with them, 
and they have derived great Advantages. from our Friendſhip. 
Beſides, the Crown of Portugal is one of thoſe Powers, that while 
it regards its own Intereſts muſt remain attached to the common 
Cauſe, by which I mean the Liberty and Independency of Eu- 
rope, the preſerving to every Kingdom and State its juſt Right 
of purſuing its own Welfare, according to its own Conſtitu- 


tion, which as it is a common Benefit to all, is very properly 


ſtiled the Common Cauſe, in Oppoſition to thoſe arbitrary 
Syſtems whereby ſome overgrown and deſpotick Crown, or 
ſome ambitious and overbearing Family is made the Center, 
about which other ſecondary States muſt move, as the Planets 
do about the Sun; with this Difference, that as the one is 
according to the Law of Nature, ſo the other is in direct 
Defiance of it, as the Conſequences in both Caſes plainly 
prove, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, IIII. 


A ſuccin Deſcription of ITALY, the Powers 
ſubhiſting therein at preſent, their Forces, Reve- 
nues, and Trade, The Nature of the BALLANCE 
in that Country; whence it has been ſo often.n 
Danger; and why thoſe Powers of Europe in- 
tereſt themſelves ſo much for its Preſervation, 


which are not connected with ITALY by any of 
the uſual Ties. I 


T HE ent and fruitful rr of Italy has been, as high 
as Hiſtory records, either the Seat of Empire, or the 
Theatre of War. According to the earlieſt Account we have, 
this extenſive and beautiful Peninſula was then in the fame 
Situation that it now is, cantoned out into various little States 
and Republicks, all living in Diftruſt, at leaſt, if not in War 
with each other. The Roman Commonwealth changed the 
Face of Things by ſwallowing up all, and making herſelf the 
Head and Miſtreſs of Italy. The Diviſion of her Empize 
proved the Ruin of it, and the Provinces adjacent to Italy 
being loſt, the barbarous Nations that conquered them very 
ſoon became Maſters even of the Imperial City of Rome, and 
divided Italy once more into ſeparate Principalities, all of which 
have been extremely ſubject to Revolutions, ſometimes from 
the ſuperior Power of foreign Invaders, and as often from 
the Effects of inteſtine Commotions; ſo that no Hiſtory is 
fuller of Events, and conſequently more capable of gratifying 
the Curioſity, and fixing the Attention of a Reader, than that 
of this Country. But to enter into this is not our Buſineſs ; it 
would be a Work of great Extent, and prodigious Variety, 
highly entertaining and highly uſeful, All we aim at, is to 
make ſuch a Repreſentation of its preſent State, as may enable 
every Reader clearly to comprehend the Grounds of the high 
Attention that is paid to the Ballance of Power there; by ſhew- 


ing as briefly as we can, how it is divided, what are the Titles 
of its preſent Poſſeſſors, their comparative Force and Intereſts, 
with other Circumſtances of a like Nature, that may ſet in 
a proper Light the NG have been lately N 
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and thoſe latent Pretenſions, which it is ſuſpected may pro- 
duce in our Times further Diſturbances. 

We have different Computations of the Extent of 7taly, 
according to the different Notions that ancient and modern 
Authors have entertained of the proper Bounds of this Coun- 
try. But not to trouble the Reader with Geographical Niceties, 
which have ſcarce any thing to do with our Defigh, and would 
contribute little or nothing to his Information, let it ſuffice, 
that from the Frontiers of Switzerland to the Extremity of the 
Kingdom of Naples, it is about ſeven hundred: and fifty Miles in 
Length; and from the Frontiers of the Dutchy of Savoy to thoſe 
of the Dominions of the State of Venice, which is its greateſt 
Breadth, about four hundred, though in ſome Parts it is ſcarce 
a fourth Part ſo broad. As to its — it is bounded on 
the Weſt by the Alps, which ſeparates it from the adjacent 
Provinces of France; on the North it is likewiſe bounded by 
the Alps; and on the Eaſt by the Dominions of the Houſe of 
Auſtria ; on the one Side it is waſhed by the Mediterranean, 
from the County of Nice to the Coaſts of the Kingdom of 
Naples; and on the other by the Adriatick and the Gulph of 
Venice; a narrow Streight divides it from the fruitful Iſland of 
Sicily, which however has been in all times reckoned a Part of 
it. The Soil and Climate, in different Parts, are as oppoſite as 
can well be imagined. In Switzerland, and the Country of 
the Griſons, the Mountains are as high as in any Part of 
Europe, the Earth barren, and the Air bleak and ſharp ; the 
Plains of Lombardy again, are juſtly ſtiled the Garden of Eu- 
rope, as well on Account of their Fertility, as the Serenity and 
Pleaſantneſs of the Climate; in the Dominions of the Church, 
and in the Kingdom of Naples, the Heat in Summer is exceſ- 
five, to which however they are indebted for the richeſt Fruits, 
and the moſt odoriferous Flowers, as well as Oyl, Wine, Silk, 
and other valuable Commodities. | 

There are few Countries in the World better watered than 
this, in reſpect to Springs, Rivulets, ſmall and great Lakes, 
as well as large Rivers. Thus bountifully dealt with by Na- 
ture, it has alſo, from the Ingenuity and Application of its In- 
habitants, been eſteemed the Mother of Arts and Commerce, 
in reſpect to the reſt of Europe; its Reputation is ſtill ſo high 
with regard to the firſt, that the Tour of Italy is conſidered as 
the neceſſary Concluſion of a polite Education; and in refe- 
rence to the latter, though the Trade of Italy is now nothing 


to what it was, yet the Ports of (Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, 
and Venice, to ſay nothing of thoſe in Sicily, make ſtill a 


very 
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very great Figure, and derive vaſt Advantages to the Sove- 
reigns in whoſe Dominions they are ſituated. Beſides all this, 
the ſeveral Countries of Italy have ſuch Funds of natural Riches, 
and the People are ſo happy at improving as well as invent- 
ing Manufactures, that they ftand in need only of ſome fa- 
vourable Juncture to revive their ancient Spirit, and to make 
as great a Figure as their Anceſtors did in compariſon with 
other Nations. 

There is no kind of Government ſubſiſting in any Part 
of Europe, of which ſomething of the like Kind is not to be 
found in Italy. As to the Sovereignty of the Pope, it is pe- 
culiar to this Country, as it is veſted in a ſpiritual Perſon, 
and yet is altogether a temporal Power exerciſed as abſolutely, 
and, as is generally ſuppoſed, with more Policy than in any other 
Monarchy. The Dominions of thoſe two crowned Heads (for 
as yet there are no more) that lie within its Limits, are thoſe 
of his Sardinian Majeſty at one End, and of the King of the 
Two Sicilies at the other. The Dutchy of Milan, once the 
largeſt and richeſt in this Part of the World, together with 
the Dutchy of Mantua and its Dependencies, belong to the 
auguſt Houſe of Auſtria. His Imperial Majeſty is conſidered 
as one of the Italian Powers, not only in that Capacity by 
which he claims a Title, paramount to the greateſt Part, if not 
the whole, but particularly alſo as Grand Duke of Tuſcany. 
The Infant Duke of Parma is at length in Poſſeſſion of a 
Settlement, compoſed not only of that Dutchy, and of Pla- 
centia, which was the Patrimony of his Anceſtors by the 
Mother's Side, but likewiſe of Guaſtalla. His Serene. Highneſs 
the Duke of Modena holds that Dutchy and Reggio, together 
alſo with the Dutchy of Mirandola; and beſides theſe, there 
are ſome other leſſer Princes who would take it ill if they 
were not ſtiled Sovereigns. The Republick of Venice is an un- 
mixed Ariſtocracy, ſtill venerable for the Wiſdom of its Go- 
vernment, as heretofore formidable by the Extent of its Do- 
minions as well as a great naval Force. The Republick of 
Genoa is an Ariſtocracy alſo, but not quite ſo pure as that 
of Venice. The Swiſs Cantons, the Griſons their Allies, and 
the City of Geneva, are ſo many different Republicks, each 
having its particular Form of Government, but owing their 
Strength to their Confederacy, which renders them truly great 
and formidable. There are, beſides theſe, two free States, 
the Dominions of which are ſurrounded: by thoſe of Sovereign 


Princes, to whom notwithſtanding they owe no Obedience, or 


even Homage ; the firſt of which is the Commonwealth of Lucca 
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in the Neighbourhood: of Tuſcany, and the latter the Repub- 
lick of St. Marino in the Midſt of the Pope's Territo- 


Such is the Diſtribution of Power in /taly; and in the ſup- 
porting this Diſtribution, and maintaining each of theſe Princes 
and States in their reſpective Rights, ſo as to prevent their en- 
croaching upon each other, or being overborn by a foreign 
Force, conſiſts the Preſervation of the Ballance in Tah. A 
Term very ſignificant in Policy, and originally invented here, 
where it is perfectly well underſtood, though not always prac- 
tiſed ; for if it were, the Powers in /taly need not the Aſſiſtance 
of Foreigners to keep it ſteady, ſince how ſmall or weak ſoever 
ſome of them may appear when conſidered ſeparately, yet the 
Conjunction of their Forces would be at all Times found ſuffi- 
cient to defend this Country from Invaſions. 

This may appear ſtrange, and perhaps incredible, conſider- 
ing the Figure that Italian Princes have generally made in the 

ars that have happened in our Time. The Fact is neverthe- 
leſs true. For firſt with regard to Troops, though the Militia 
in many of the Principalities are very different, and the regular 
Forces much fitter for Shew than for Uſe ; yet this ought to be 
reputed the Effects of Luxury and bad Government; for in 
former Times, as the moſt authentick Hiſtories ſhew, theſe 
Countries bred as good Soldiers as any in Europe. In the next 
Place let it be obſerved, that there is hardly any foreign Service 
in which Italian Officers have not diſtinguiſhed themſelves ; and 
if we look into the Records of the two laſt Centuries, we ſhall 
find the Names of Italian Heroes, who in Point of Courage 
and Conduct were little inferior to thoſe of Antiquity. 

To ſay the Truth, moſt of the great Houſes in Italy were 
founded by illuſtrious Soldiers, and there is no doubt that 
if a true Cpirie of Liberty prevailed, they would very ſoon 
become famous again. As it is, the Swiſs and the Griſons 
furniſh in other People's Quarrels as Infantry as any in 
the World ; his Sardinian _ 


y's Troops have acquired a 
juſt Reputation in the three laſt Wars, and the Inſurrection of the 


Genoeſe Peaſants ſhew what might be expected from the Valour 
of thoſe who knew what they were fighting for. All the Strength 
of Italy collected, is rather under than over computed at one 
hundred and forty thouſand Men, which in their own Coun 

and for their own Defence, thoſe Princes and Powers that raiſe 


them might very well maintain, fince if it were not for a vain 
Affectation of Shew and Magnificence, and a ftill vainer Pro- 


penſity to coſtly Superſtition, the Subjects of the Italian Po- 
| tentates 
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tentates would be very far from wanting where with to defray 
ſuch an Armament for the general Security. | 4 

But after all, 1 that the Ballance of Power is 


the common Intereſt of all t Princes and States, notwith- 
ſtanding that they know this better than Strangers poſſibly can 
do, and are as well ſatisfied of it as can be wiſhed, yet ſo it 
is, that with all their Penetration and Prudence, ſome or other 
of them are continually deluded by ſpecious Views and flatter- 
ing Promiſes, to act againſt what they are convinced is their 
true and great Intereſt, which would certainly appear a Thing 
monſtrous and abſurd, if it happened no where but in 1tahy, 
and muſt on the contrary - appear very natural and probable 
to any impartial Politician who is well acquainted with the 
Nature of Mankind, and who is ſenſible that —— 
all their Circumſpection and Gravity, the Inhabitants of Italy 
are Men like their Neighbours, Men having the ſame or per- 
haps ſtronger Paſſions, and conſequently very capable of being 
wrought upon when the Hopes of gratifying thoſe Paſſions are 
2 in a full, though at the ſame Time in a fallacious Light. 
n their Writings and in their Diſcourſes, you ſee the Benefits 
of the Ballance perfectly explained, and the Errors of their 
Anceſtors in calling now the French, then the Spaniards, often 
the Germans, into [taly, very judiciouſly exploded, while the 
ſame thing is practiſed by themſelves to this very Day. Nor 
_—_— ſtrongeſt Foreſight diſcern, when this Infatuation will 
ceaſe, | | 8 
The Truth of the Matter is, that the Influence of the two 
great Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, have in our Days chiefly 
contributed to keep the Scale in almoſt conſtant Motion, and 
whenever there has been any little Receſs, it has laſted no 
longer than till the ſilent Intrigues of the Partiſans of one or 
other of theſe Houſes have been able to pave the Way for new 
Diſputes. Sometimes it has been thought for the Intereſt of 
[taly to rid themſelves entirely of one Houſe by the Afiſtance 
of the other, and when this has been in a good Meaſure effect- 
ed at the Expence of much Bloodſhed and Confuſion, Expe- 
rience has ſhewn them their Miſtake, in conſequence of which 
they have entered into a new War to ſet Things right again. 
Other Nations more at a Diſtance, find themſelves. ſtrongly 
intereſted in the Preſervation of the Ballance from a Variety 
of Motives, but principally from theſe two ; firſt, becauſe their 
Trade in the Mediterranean muſt ſuffer exceedingly if the 
Ballance in Italy be deſtroyed; and ſecondly, this Ballance 
is attended to, becauſe a Diverſion on the Side of 1taty proves 
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often a Thing of the laſt Conſequence in the Caſe of a general 
War, the very Apprehenſion of which keeps a very conſide- 
rable Part of the Forces of each of the contending Houſes 
from being employed where they might be of moſt Prejudice 
to thoſe Powers, who for this Reaſon make the Ballance of Italy 
ſo much their Concern. 

Whatever there -» be, either dark or difficult, in theſe 
ſhort and general Reflections, will be rendered very perſpicuous 
by what follows; for we will now treat of theſe Italian Poten- 
tates ſeparately and diſtinctly, in order to give the Reader a 
competent Idea of their comparative Strength, the Nature of 
their particular Intereſts, and the Means by which they have 
been wrought upon from the Defire of bettering theſe, to facri- 
fice from time to time that Safety and Security, which would 
certainly reſult from adhering to their general Intereſt of pre- 
ſerving the Ballance, which being built upon this Principle, 
that Princes and States be content with their own, and purſue 
the Good of their Subjects without Prejudice to their Neigh- 
bours, is a Thing always to be wiſhed, but at the farae time 
hardly ever to be expected. 


SECT. I. 


The modern Hiſtory, political Intereſts, and Con- 
nections, of the Dukes of Savoy, Kings of Sicily 
and Sardinia. | 


HE Dominions of his Sardinian Majeſty, conſidered as 
Duke of Savoy, and Prince of Piedmont, have been always 
regarded as the Key of Italy, on the Side of France; and in 
latter Times this Prince has been juſtly looked upon as the 
natural Maſter of the Ballance in Italy; not that his Domi- 
nions even now, when by various Acquiſitions they are be- 
come much ſuperior to what they were under any of his An- 
ceſtors, qualify him to give Law to his Neighbours, or even 
to ſecure himſelf from the bad Effects of a general Alliance 
againft him ; but upon the Score of its being his Intereſt to 
ect Peace rather than War; and becauſe while he remains 
firm to his own Intereſt, Reafon and Experience ſhew, that he 
will never want Allies willing to give him all the Aſſiſtance 


he needs for the Preſervation of his own Territories, and 
maintaining 
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maintaining that Syſtem, upon which their Security and his 
own Grandeur muſt always depend. 7 
To trace the Family of Savoy to its Origin, and to enter 
into a long Detail of what has happened to its Princes in Times 
paſt, would not contribute much to the Performance of what 
we have promiſed to the Reader; and therefore we ſhall aſcend 
no higher than Victor Amadeus the Second, the Father of his 
- preſent Sardinian Majeſty, and who in his Life-time was efteem- 
ed one of the Gar aptains, as well as one of the ableſt 
Politicians in Farode, He was likewiſe of all the Princes of 
his Time beſt verſed in the Buſineſs of Negociation, which 
therefore he never truſted at all to his Miniſters, who were ſeldom 
acquainted with his Treaties till they came to ſigning, and ſome- 
times not then. His whole Study was the Ballance of /taly, 


which he perfectly underſtood and ſteadily purſued. His Situa- 


tion made this requiſite, his Penetration brought this very early 
to his Notice, and having once conceived its Importance, it 
became his Rule of Action to his Life's End. GENET 
He ſucceeded his Father Duke Charles Emanuel, in the Year 
1675, and that by a very ſurprizing Accident, He was: then 
a Boy, and had juſt begun his Exerciſes ; his Father, who had 
a true Foreſight of his great Qualities, was extremely fond of 
him, and coming one Day to ſee him ride, the young Prince 
had the Misfortune to be thrown from his Horſe, with ſuch 
Violence that thoſe about him cried out he was killed, which 
affected Duke Charles Emanuel to ſuch a Degree, that he 
fainted upon the Spot, and died in -a few Days of the Fright. 
His Mother, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Savoy, governed his 
Dominions during the Minority of Victor Amadeus; and when 
he had attained to an Age fit for Marriage, ſhe negociated a 
Match for him with the Infanta, who was then eſteemed Heir- 
eſs of the Kingdom of Portugal, which was carried fo far, that 
the Duke de Cadeval came with a Portugueſe Squadron to Nice, 
in order to have carried his Highneſs to Liſbon.  _. 7 
But the young Prince ſuſpecting that he might loſe his he- 


reditary Countries, and poſſibly miſs of the foreign Crown he 


was ſeeking, changed his Mind ſuddenly, and broke off the 
Marriage. It would carry this Article into too great a Length, 
otherwiſe we might from this briſk Reſolution in ſo young 
a Prince, and the Conſideration on which it was founded, 
ſhew how very early in ſome Minds the Seeds of political 
Prudence appear, and that Faculty of judging (as it were) by 
2 fingle Glance, on which Side the Advantage lies, a Thing 
hardly ever to be taught. But to proceed; ſome time after 

| ; he 
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he eſpouſed Amma Maria of Orleans, the eldeſt Daughter of 
Philip of Orleans, only Brother to the late Lewis XIV. by 
Henrietta Maria, Daughter of our King Charles I. So that 
he became nearly allied to our Royal Family ; and his Son 
the-preſent King of Sardinia, is the firſt Prince of the Popiſh 
Line, after the Heirs Male of the Houſe of Stuart, but ex- 
cluded from this Succeſſion by the Act of Settlement. | 

It was in virtue of this Marriage, that in the Beginning of 
his Reign the Duke of Savey went into the Meaſures of France, 
and at the Inſtigation of Lewis XIV. began a violent Perſecution 
inſt his Proteſtant Subjects in the Vallies, about the Year 
5, Which threw his whole Country into Blood. and Confu- 
fon. ' But it was not long before he perceived his Error, and 
that nothing could be ſo fatal to a Prince as depriving himſelf 
of a great Part of his Subjects. He was alſo convinced that 
the French Monarch meant him no better than the reſt of his 
Neighbours ; and therefore when the firſt Grand Alliance was 
formed at the Hague in 1690, he took care to be included in 
It, and ventured fo far as to ſtake his Dominions, to preſerve 
his Independency. | 

His Succeſs in that War was but indifferent; his Troops 
were not ſo well diſciplined as thoſe of France, and he had not 
himſelf acquired that Experience in the Art of War, for which 
he became afterwards ſo remarkable. He perſiſted however in 
his . tho' he loſt the Battle of Staffard, and moſt of the 
ſtrong Towns in his Dominions that Year. But in the next 
the French were baffled before Com; and the Duke, to ſhew 
that he was not ſo deſpicable an Enemy as the Grand Monarch 
imagined, made an Irruption into Dauphiny, where he took 
Gap and Ambrun, and then returned into his own Dominions. 
This Incurſion had its Effect; for in 1693, Lewis XIV. pro- 
poſed, and the Duke accepted a ſeparate Peace, by which Nice, 
Suſa, Villafranca, and Montmilian, were reſtored to him, as 
was alſo Pignerol, but the French thought fit to demoliſh it 
firſt. He obtained alſo three Vallies, and a very conſiderable 
Sum of Money, as a Compenſation for the Loſs he had ſuſtain- 
ed by the War. | | 

To attach him more firmly to his Intereſt, the French King 
conſented that the Duke of Burgundy, his eldeſt Grandſon, 
ſhould marry the eldeſt Daughter of the Duke, and that his 
Highneſs ſhould command his Troops in Italy againſt. his old 
Allies. After the general Peace, there happened — new Dif- 


0 

ferences between him and France, which were compromiſed by 
another Treaty in 1701, when the moſt Chriſtian King thought 
nothing 
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nothing could ſtrengthen the Intereſt of Philip Duke of Anjott, 


into the Houſe of Savoy; and therefore he conſented to his 
Match with the ſecond Daughter of the Duke; and it was at 
the ſame time agreed, that in caſe of a War, his Highneſs 
ſhould be Generaliſſimo of the Army of the two Crowns in 
Italy. 111g 2A wit eee ee e ür af iti 
By this Step the Politicians at Verſailles imagined that they 
Ne —— two great Points, that of fixing the Houſe: of 
Savoy for ever in its Dependence upon the Bourbon Family, 
and providing for the Defence of the Spaniſb Dominions in 
ITaly, by putting them under the Protection of the only Power 
whereby they could be hurt; and it is very highly probable 
that this Scheme of theirs would have taken place in its full 
Extent, if Louvois, who had then the greateſt Credit with 
Lewis XIV. had not overturned it. He had conceived an un- 
reaſonable and a very unaccountable Diſtaſte to the Duke of 
Savoy, and from the Brutality of his own 'Temper,: was ſo far 
from concealing, that he expreſſed it in Terms ſo groſs and 
fo abuſive, that no Gentleman could have borne, and which 
therefore it was impoſſible that a Sovereign Prince ſhould not 
celent;{ 14/3”, e heortt i rb lte ok omar 
Victor Amadeus conſidered, that if his cloſe Alliance with the 
Houſe of Bourbon could not defend him from ſuch Treatment, 
his Succeſſors, when the Power of that Houſe ſhould be more 
extended than it was, would ſink into a Degree of Dependence, 
more uneaſy and not leſs diſhonourable than dowynright Sub- 
jection; he took therefore the glorious Reſolution of fonget- 
ting the Ties of natural Affection for his Daughters, that he 
might ſupport the Dignity derived to him from his Anceſtors, 
and leave his Poſterity as free as, in ſpite of the Difficulties 
they had to ſtruggle with, thoſe Anceſtors had left him. Such 
were the Motives that threw him into the ſecond Grand Al- 
liance, though at the Beginning Things did not ſeem to go 
much better than when he entered into the firſt. The French 
were every where ſuperior, he was ſurrounded by them on all 
ſides, his Friends were at a Diftance, and it required a goed 
deal of Time before they would be able to act. No Prince 
could know this better than he, yet he proſecuted his Plan, and 
what he had concerted with the Wisdom of a Politician, he ſup- 


92 


ported with the Magnanimity of a Hero. 1 An 

he French King was no ſooner acquainted with, or rather 
no ſooner ſuſpected his Royal Highneſs's Deſign, than he 
cauſed a great Body of his Troops which had joined the 


Friend 
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French Army to be ſeized and diſarmed; he ſent the Duke de 
Vendbme into Piedmont, who took Verceil on one Side, while 
another Body of French Troops became Maſters of Suſa ; all 
Savoy was conquered, and the important Fortreſs of Montmi- 
lian demoliſhed. The County of Nice was reduced ſoon after, 
and the teſt Part of Piedmont by degrees; at laſt Turin 
was inveſted, and the Duke ſaw himſelf upon the very Point 
of loſing every Foot of Ground he had. He bore his Misfor- 


tunes with Patience, he took his Meaſures with Prudence, and 


with great Generoſity of Soul rejected the Terms that Lewis 
XIV. would have preſcribed, with this remarkable Expreſſion, 


that it was better for a Prince to ſtarve with Honour than reign 
"with Shame. The Imperial Army deſigned for the Relief of 
Turin, was commanded by a Prince of his own Houſe, the 


Great Eugene. His March appeared wonderful both to Friends 


and Enemies, and when he arrived in Italy, his Army was fo 


much inferior to that of the Enemy, that the French boaſted he 


had taken ſo much Pains, and run ſo many Hazards, merely to 
ſacrifice them. 


Their Triumph was but ſhort ; the Prince attacked the Duke 


of Orleans in his Lines before Turin, beat him, and by a ſingle 


Victory recovered Piedmont, and ſaved Italy. This was in 


1706; the very next Year the Duke invaded France in his 


urn, forced the Paſſage of the Var, marched directly thro' 
Provence, and formed the Siege of Toulon, which miſcarried by 
Accidents it would require too much room to relate. One 


Thing is remarkable, the French with a Fury more than bar- 


barous, had deſtroyed all his fine Walks, and cut down all 
his fair Plantations near Turin; he had an Opportunity of 
returning this Compliment in Provence, by deſtroying their 
Mulberry, their Olive Trees, and their Capers ; but he diſ- 
dained it, and on the contrary, took all the Pains imagina- 


ble to preſerve them. He continued the War with his own 


Forces, and obliged the French to keep an Army on that Side 
conſtantly to prevent his Irruptions, which weakened their 
— where, and convinced them he was no contemptible 
nemy. e | | 
At the Concluſion of the Treaty of Utrecht, the late Queen 
Anne inſiſted upon the Ceſſion to him of the Kingdom of Sicih, 


and took care that the Crown of Spain, failing the Heirs of Phi- 


lip V. ſhould be entailed upon this Prince. France reſtored 
to him the Dutchy of Savoy and the County of Nice, and 
yielded to him likewiſe in Perpetuity the Valley of Pragelas, 
with the Forts of Exilles, and Feneftrelles, with the —_— of 

3 ux; 
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Oux Bar donache, and 3 LA bine; but on the other hand 
he yi 14445 elded the Valley of — to the Crown of Franrr. 
His Get Chriſtian Wiel likewiſe confirmed the Ceſſions that 
were made by the Seca of a Part of Alomtferrat, the Pro- 
vinces of Alexandria and Vulentia, the Countries between the 
Po and the Tenaro, the Lomelin, the Valley of dy 
Equivalent that was to be given for Vil ſeas tA act 12 

All this contributed to make the King of Sicihh, as he was 
now ſtiled, 'a very conſiderable Prince, and he would have ſoon 
become mach more conſiderable, if he had remained longer 
in Poſſeſſion of Sicily, where he began to make himſelf very 

reeable to the People, by ſupporting the Authority of the 
Gvil Government againſt, the (Clergy rgy, who made uſe of their 
too great Wealth and Privileges to oppreſs and pillage the People. 
He had not time, however, as we have hinted, to bring. his De- 
ſigns to bear; the Spaniards, on the one handy could not endure 
that he ſhould keep that Iſland, and the late Emperor Gharles MI. 
on the other, kept up his Claim toi it, and reſolved to take the 
firſt Opportunity that ſhould offer of re-kicing! i640 his Ne 
dom of Naples. | 

The Lovers of ſecret Hilary me reported that Spain of 
fered to K ing Victor Amadeus, an Expedient for extricating him 
from theſe Difficulties, which was the driving — 
out of Nah, and then granting him all that he could 
or expect; but they ſay" likewiſe, that Spain inſiſted upon 
having the Prince of Pieumont delivered as u ey when 
the King excuſed, upon account of the Tendèrneſs the Queen 
his Mother had for that Prince; but at the ſame timer offureil 
the Prince de Carignan in his Stead, which was accepted but 
when the Time came for the Delivery, it was ſaid, that Poirioe 
had made his Eſcape, and was retired into France which ſo 
irritated the Court of Madrid, that toy: — mcd 
upon the Invaſion of Sicily. YO! 27: 

That there was a Negociation ſet on Foot Inithvoury chte lab 
narch and the Spaniſh Court, I do not at all doubtziubur as 
to the Tale of his giving Hoſtages, I look upon it as a Chime- 
ra. Victor Amadeus was of another Temperꝭ than to facrafice 
the Safety of his Heir Apparent, or any Prince of his- Fa- 
mily, in ſuch a 'matmer- The Uſe he made of that Frtaty 
was to amuſe the Spaniſhb Miniſters, and gain Time to take 
the beſt Meaſures poſſible, which, aſter mature Deliberation, 
he judged was ſtriking in with his old Allies, who about 
this. Time concluded the i diy Alliance. All he could 
obtain Was the We or 4 for I which tho' a 
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very great Loſs, was better than nothing; but in a little Tine 
it ſeemed very doubtful whether he would be able to obtain even 
this, the Spaniards making themſelves entirely Maſters of that 
Ifland, at the ſame time that they attacked and conquered a 
great Part of Sicily. Theſe Events paſſed in the Year 1718, 
when the Affairs of this Monarch wore but an indifferent 
Aſpect, till Sir George Byng having entirely deſtroyed the Spa- 

niſþ Fleet, put it in the Power of the Imperialiſts to make 
themſelves Maſters of Sicily; and ſo far check'd the Ambition, 
and humbled the Power of the Catholick King, that he was 
once more content to abandon Sardinia, which in Conſequence 
of the Alliance before-mentioned, was delivered up to Victor 
Amadeus, who bore ever after the Title of his Sardinian 
jeſty, and continued alſo in Poſſeſſion of that Ifland, ſitu- 
very near his other Dominions, very far from being an 
inconſiderable Acquiſition ; though certainly much inferior to 
the noble Kingdom of Sicihy, that for the preſent fell under 
the Dominion of the Emperor Charles VI. and continued fo 
many Years after, till in Conſequence of the Reſentment of 
his -preſent Sardinian - Majeſty, it was once again recovered 
by the Bourbon Family, remains ſtill, and is like to remain, 

in their Poſſeſhon. Per 8 | | | 
As ſoon as the King found himſelf in ſome Meaſure free 
from thoſe Troubles and Difputes, with which his Reign had 
hitherto been embarraſſed, / he ſet about the Execution of a 
Project which had been long floating in his Mind; in ſhort, 
he compiled, or cauſed to be. compiled under his Direction, 
a complete Copt or Body of Laws for the Uſe of his Subjects, 
which he ordered to be publiſhed in 1723, by which he in 
a great meaſure freed his People from trivial and vexatious 
Suits, and from the running into a tedious Length of ſuch 
as were more neceſſary. The Lawyers were ſomewhat diſ- 
pleaſed with this, but the King told them, “ what they loſt 
< would be a Gain to their Peſterity, and that in Dominions 
«fo narrow as his, and ſome of them not over fruitful, it 
<« was inconſiſtent with common Senſe to grant an Indulgence to 
„ any one ſet of Men to eat up the Produce of all other Men's 
% Labour.“ By his royal Edict therefore, and without any 
further Ceremony, this Cop x divided into five Parts (the fixth 
Not being then publiſhed) making a Volume of 644 Leaves, was 
declared the Meaſure of civil, Right throughout his Terri- 
tories. 1.4 W A 21:1 8 . 
: "Jt: is certain that be had projected other Regulations, 
und ſeemed wholly bent upon ſuch "Meaſures as might tend 
3 to 
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to the Improvement of his Country, and to better the Candi! 
tion of his People, when he found himſelf under a Neceffity 
of taking a very extraordinary Step, which however it is highly 
probably he had very maturely conſidered before he took it, 
tho? he was ſo ſecret therein, that nobody either in his own Coun- 
try, or in any of the Courts of Burape, had the leaſt _ 
gence. thereof, before it appeared in the Gazette of Turin. 
conducting which important Deſign as he did, his Majeſty had 
in view the confirming and 'eftabliſhing that great Character 
he had obtained through Europe, by obſerving the ſame Con- 
duct to the laſt, as well as to ſecure thoſe great Advantages 
for the Sake of which this anaing Step was taken, and which 
_ #F been infallibly oſt, if it had been diſcovered or 
This fingular and ſurpriſing Meaſure Wis dhe, Reſignation 
of his Crown in favour of his Son the Pritice of Piedmont. 
He was moved thereto from various Confidetations, but par- 


„ 
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ticularly three. In the fitft Place he found himſelf fo extra- 
ortlinarity preſſed by the Emperor on one Side, and by France 
and her Allies on the other, that, he could featce determine 
with himſelf which Side to take, and therefote inclined to 
make a Chaſm in the Government; rather than take Le in 
hopes of gaining Time for his Succeſſor. He was ſo ſenſible, in 
the ſecond Plate, that many Reafons might be alledged againſt 
the Execution of ſeveral Schemes he had formed, in. relation 
for the moſt part to the Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Government of 
his Dominions, that he judged they might be better mahaged | 
by his Son. He was, thirdly, much worn with the continual 
Fatigues of a long, and active Reign, and was deſirous therefore 
of paſſing a few Years in repoſe with the Counteſs St. Seha/tian, 
whom he married when a priyate Man, and retired with her to 
Chamberry in Savoy. F : | 
This ehonation took Place in the Month geg 1730; 
it was made with great Solemnity, in the Preſence not only of 
the great Miniſters of his Court, but alſo of almoſt all the No- 
bility and Perſons of Diſtinction in his Dominions.. He te- 
ſerved to himſelf an Annuity of one hundred and fifty thouſatid 
Livres per Ann. and having recommended Moderation to his 
Son, and Fidelity to bis Subject parted with his Crown wich 
the utmoſt Appearance of Satisfaction. 8 22 
CHARLES EMANUEL II. his Son and Succeſſor, 
mounted theThione which his Father had quitted, in the Flower 
of his Age, being then in his thirtieth Year. He had married 
in the Year 1722, a Princeſs of the Houſe of Neuburgh, and 
RIES 5 Ce 2 upon 
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wor her Demiſe he eſpouſed in 17 245 2 Princeſs of Heſſe Rhinfelds; 
le had given great Hopes from his moſt tender Years, of making 
a mild and gracious, as well as a gallant and wiſe Prince; and 
at his Entrance into the Goyernment he met with ſo many and 
ſo unexpected Croſſes, that Poſterity will learn with Wonder 
how he extricated himſelf from them without Blemiſh to his 
Character, and without Prejudice to his Adminiſtration. | 
In ſhort, the old King, at the Inſtigation of the Lady he had 
made his Wife, but not his Queen, grew diſſatisfied with his 
rivate Condition, and began to form Deſigns of - reſuming his 
ignity, which he proſecuted in a.manner ſuitable to ſo wild 
and inconſiſtent a Project, and to the Diſpoſition of the Perſon 
at 'whoſe Inſtance he was weak enough to attempt it. The 
young King acted a very wiſe and diſcreet Part, he called to- 
gether the great Officers of State and the Nobility, and having 
acquainted them with the Neceſſity he was under to. ſecure his 
Father's Perſon, he demanded their Advice; and they were 
unanimouſly of Opinion, that as well for the Sake of his Subjects 
as himſelf, he ſhould continue to adminiſter, Aﬀairs with the 
fame Spirit, Economy, and Prudence, which he had ſhewn 
from the Time he mounted the Throne. © 
In following their Advice, he ſhewed himſelf a true Father 
to his Country; for there is nothing more certain, than that 


it was with the utmoſt Reluctance and Concern, that he took 
the only Meaſure that was left for him to take, that of confining 
the old King to his Palace, at Mantcalier, where he remained to 
the Day of. his Death, which was the laſt of Ofober 1732, in 
the fixty-ſeventh Year of his Age. 0 
But if the Situation of this Monarchs Affairs at home con- 
tinued- all this time uneaſy and perplexed, the Concerns he 
had with foreign Powers were not at all leſs embarraſſed. 
The Imperial Court had afforded many Occaſions to his Father 
of Complaint and thoſe Occaſions were not removed under 
the Reign of the Son. Whether this proceeded: from Deſign 
or Inadvertence is yet undecided, but from whatever it pro- 
ceeded, its Effects were fatal. His Sardinian Majeſty acquainted 
the late Earl of Eher, then the Briti/h Miniſter at his Court, with 
the Nature of his Grieyances, and the Reaſons which led him 
to ſuſpect that they were not very ſincere at Vienna, in re- 
ference to the Conceſſions that had been made him, the rathe; 
becauſe that all the Titles and Records of the Montferrat, whi 
was yielded to him by Treaty, were withheld; and he could 
not help regarding this, and the forming ſome Pretenſions upon 
"certain Diflrics, as if they were dependant. on the 2 of 
nnn 3 G4 
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"Milan; as Signs that he was no longer to retain the Poſſeſſion 
of thoſe. Territories, than till ſome fair Opportunity ſhould offer 
The BritjhCourt having juſt Apprehenſions of what happened, 
laboured earneſtly with his late Imperial Majeſty Charles VI. 
and his Miniſters, to remove theſe Obſtacles, to a cloſe and 
cordial Correſpondence with the Court of Turin; but the Dila- 
torineſs which had been but too obſervable on all ſuch Occaſions, 
dindered them from taking thoſe Steps which perhaps they were 
inclined. to take, and "which might probably have given his 
Sardinian Majeſty Satisfaction. So that while they were nego- 
ciating and trying a variety of Methods, to oblige this Prince 
to let fall ſome of his Pretenſions, the general Affairs of Europe 
took ſuch a Turn, as proved by no means favourable to their 


Views. wy on 

In the beginning of the Year 1733, died King Auguſtus of 
Poland, 125 7 we have ſhewn here: gave Occaſion to 
a Rupture between. the Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, and 
together wi the ill Oonduct beforementioned, afforded the latter 
an Opportudhity , of detatching his Sardiman Majeſty intirely 
from the former. In 7 this extraordinary Meaſure, 


He ſigned on the twenty-ſixth of September, with the Marqu 
de Vaugrenant, an offenſive and defenſive Alliance with France, 
to which Spain afterwards ”acceded. The true Deſign of this 
wiſe Prince in making this Treaty, was that expreſſed in his 
Manifeſto, viz. reſtoring the Ballance of Power in 7taly ; where 
he thought the Houſe of Auftria had acquired too great an 
„„ / / (o (  NRnrs 
It is atleaſt certain, that many of the Ttalian Potentates had 
Juſt Reaſon to complain of the Conduct of the Court of Vienna; 
and that notwithſtanding this, their Complaints were ver 
little regarded, which, joined to his own particular Grievan 
induced his Sardinian Majeſty to believe, 'that if the Plan laid 
down in this Alliance could be carried into "Execution, the 
Affairs af Italy would not only be put into a better Con- 
dition for the preſent, but that all things might be properly 
ſettled on a right and ſolid Baſis for the future. When the 
French Army began to paſs the Alps, Count Traun, at that, 
Time Governor of Milan, was ſo little appriſed of the true 
State of Things, that he offered his Sardinian Majeſty all 
the Aliſtance in his Power, to impede cheir Paſfage ;? to 
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which the King anſwered coldy, That they did not came as 

n mies. 

Marſhal Villars commanded ar Lua Army, and 4 Sar- 
diuian Majeſty. ha 909 his Troops, with thoſe under his 
Orders, the Conquell of the Milgneſe was y ay: oon achieve 
The King made this Campa Cn erſon, as he likewiſe did the 
next Lear; but the re ill, he was con- 

to return to Ein in the latter End of the Month of 
Tone 1734. 15 durin 0 his Abſence was fought the famous Battle 
of Parma. erci commanded the Jinperialiſis; he was 
—.— x of on” Gout, but that did not hinder his takin 
Poft on the Right, of the firſt Line of his Infantry i in his arm 
Chair, where with great Coolneſs and Intrepidity he gave his 
Orders till he w — . wounded. The French General was 
Monſieur ſince arechal 4 Cꝛigni, who having been lately de- 
ceived by the ce s paſſing the ¶ xlio, and ke. into 
the Parmeſan, w thoughe impracticable, he was the none 
concerned ta recover his e by gaining a Battle. This 
endered the * very obſtinate and very bloody; for ſome 
Pegg ſay, that there never was an Action in which the Bufi- 
Er CORES d by ſmall Arms that laſted longer than this, 


N. ning Battle of Guaſtalla. 
he ng were obliged to retire ; but Prince 3 of 
5015 2 who Count Mera in bis. Command, 
1 his Forces, in very good Order to Reggio, and the late 
chal One f Koningſegg coming to take the Com- 
Mm, jy 1 was not long before he made the French ſenſible of 
his ſuperior e for on the fifteenth of September 1734, 
he the Secch1a, ſurprized a part of the French Army, and 
obliged ' Marſhal Broglio, who was a Horſe-Officer, 99 ought 
ſo: have 1 the F ords better, to make his Eſcape without 


4 This br ton the Battle of G alla, which was fou t 
on t e therein the Du of %% Ka nas fought | 


ed in Perſon. had already gained a great Character in pub- 
lick and private, 3 He was the Father of his Family. and of 
his People, 6, cpjeged in his 6 Cour the Pleaſures of a regular and 
the ſame time that he was revered and 
adored en his 15 he had ſhewed a Reach i in Politicks 
much ſuperior to his Age, but his Behaviour in the Battle of 
Guya/talla obſcured al 21 he had hitherto pe: erformed; and the 
Sple dor of that Victory, which was entire y. owing to his per- 

al Courage and Conduct, threw all his former ent Actions 
ate bade, ince all Europe rung now "with his Praiſes as a _ 
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In the Beginning of the next Year died his Queen, whi 
however A r Hinder the King from d again 1 
Field, where Count Kah found himſelf obliged to yield 
the great Superiority af the Allies, and: the Skill of the Spar 
niſb Genera the Duke de Mantemar, one of the ableſt Profi- 
cients in the Art of War then in Europe. All the Fnperiaii 
had to do was n their laſt Stake, the important 
and Fortreſs of Mantua, and this they did tll the Preliminaries 
were ſettled and ſigned at Vienna. F 
On this. Occaſion his Sardinian Majeſty had a, convincing 
Proof of the Steadineſs, good Faith, and upright Intention of 
the Court of France; for the Britiſh Miniftry having con- 
certed with the Court of Vienna a Plan of Peace by Which 
Tortand and the Tortoneſe, Novara and the Novareſe, e 
ther with the Yigenavaſque, were to be detached from the Dutch: 
of Milan, and annexed for ever to Piedmont; the French Court, 
by a clandeſtine Negociation, deprived him abſolutely of one 
of theſe Diſtricts, and only * im his Choice of the | 
two, in which Situation he 7 the former. Theſe Pre- 
liminaries were ſigned October 3, 1735, and were in eve 
reſpe& favourable to France, injurious to her Allies, fatal to 
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the Houſe of Fy/iria, and deſtrutive of the Ballance of Ex- 


rope. ee 
By them, under Colour of King Stanifaus's Right to the 
Crown of Poland, France obtained Lorrain for herſelf, contrary 
to repeated Declarations, that ſhe meant to gain nothing by 
this War; for this Spain was obliged to give Tuſcany as an 
Equivalent, and Parma and Placentia were alſo yielded to the 
Emperor in lieu of Sictly and Naples, The King of Sardinia 
well underſtood the ill Ufage he had met with, and ſaw clearly 
how. little he had to hope in favour of che Balance of Hah, 
from either the Juſtice or the Policy of the Houſe of Beur- 
bon, But the Preliminaries being ſigned, there was no draw- 
ing back, and therefore he acceded to them on the 16th 
'of Aug 1736, at Turin, fully ſatisfied, that he had expoſed 
his Perſon and his Dominjons, only to aggrandize a. Power 
* but too formidable to all its Neighbours, and particu- 
* o to him. ings beg” To 
It was from this Time that his Majeſty purſued with the 
greateſt Steadineſs his original Syſtem, of reſtoring and preſerv- 
ing, to the utmoſt of his Power, the Ballance of 7aly, by pre- 
venting the Incroachments of either of the two. . 
lies, whoſe Quarrels have ſo long diſturbed the Peace o& that 
Mat r ane indeed of all En r. I call is thy original per: 
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f. this Prince, becauſe it was really what he aimed at by this 
War; fo that when our minor Politicians glance at his In- 
onſtancy, and affect to R upon his having been on both 
Sides, they ſhoot very wide of the Mark, for he never was 
but on one. I mean by one, his own natural, rational, and 
invariable Intereſt, that of the Ballance, from which his 
Wiſdom will. never allow him to depart, and which it is hop- 
ed his other heroic Qualities will always enable him to ſuſ- 
It is not however to be expected, that this Diſpoſition ſhould 
bind him inſeparably to either of thoſe Houſes ;. his Principle 
is Independency, not for himſelf only, but for the other Powers 
of Italy, in whoſe Cauſe he fights as well as his own; and 
this is not his Intereſt ſingly, but. ours; and therefore he is, 
with great Propriety, ftiled our natutal, as from his unalterable 
Steadineſs to the common Cauſe he is with equal Propriety 
5 our faithful Ally. But to return from Reflections to 
; OT. . . , | | 
Se At the prefling Inſtances of his Subjects he conſented to a 
third Marriage, and in the Month of March 1737, eſpouſed 
the Princeſs Elizabeth Thereſa, Siſter to the preſent Emperor, 
then Duke of Tuſcany, a Princeſs who joined all the Accom- 
pliſhments that are amiable in her Sex, to all the Virtues that 
were requiſite to adorn her high Station. She made her Entry 
into Turin on the 22d of the Month laſt mentioned; and as 
there never was a Marriage more agreeable to the Maxims of 
true Policy, ſo never wok ebe any more happy with reſpect to 
the Parties themſelves ; for with regard to the Conjugal State, _ 
it may without Flattery be affirmed, that their Sardinian Ma- 
jeſties were a Model to their Subjects. On the 3d of May 
27 39, bis preſent Imperial Majeſty, at that time Great Duke 
of Tuſcany, made a Tour to Turin, where he was received with 
all the Reſpect and Affection imaginable. Pp | 
A little after, the definitive Treaty of Peace was. proclaimed 
there, I mention this particularly, becauſe it was attended with 
a Declaration from the King of Sardinia, by which it plainly 
appeared that ſome Doubts been ſtarted about the Town 
of Saravalla, whether it was to be regarded as a part of the 
_Tortoneſe or not; and from thence it alſo appeared, that the 
Records beforementioned were not even then delivered up, but 
the King figns upon an expreſs Condition, that they ſhould 
be delivered to him in fix Months Time, purſuant to the 
Treaty of 1703: This very clearly ſhews how, much Reaſon 
this Prince has had to act with great Caution and Circum- 


ſpection, 
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ſpection, in reſpect to whatever Ceſſions have been made him 
ince; but with Regard to the Uprightneſs of his Intention, 
and his ſincere Defign of maintaining the reſpective Powers in 
Ttaly in the juſt Enjoyment of their Rights, no part of his 
Conduct has given the ſeat Cauſe to doubt it. oy 
After the Death of the late Emperor Charles VI. when Spain 
was determined to puſh her Pretenſions in Italy by Force, and 
had alſo ſecured the Aſſiſtance of France for that Purpoſe, no 
Stone was left unturned to bring his Sardinian Majeſty into 
their Meaſures, and Threats and Promiſes were employed with 
all the Addreſs of which their ableſt Miniſters were capable, and 
yet to no manner of Purpoſe. We are however to conſider, 
that at that Time his Majeſty's Affairs were in a very embar- 
raſſed Situation; the Queen of Hungary was puſhed to the 
utmoſt in Germany, her Forces weak in taly, and as yet there 
was no Treaty of Subſidy ſettled with Great Britain. On the 
other Hand, the Duke of Modena was actually arming in favour 
of the Spaniardi, they ſucceeded perfectly in their projected De- 
ſcent upon the Coal of Tuſcany, and the Neapolitan Forces 
were ready to join them, when there was 2 Reaſon to fear 
that France would invade Italy on the other Side. | 
In theſe perplexed Circun the King of Sardinia ſhew- 
ed himſelf equally firm and prudent. He was determined to 
act in favour of the Queen of Hungary; but in ſuch a Situation 
of Things, it was not either requiſite or convenient that he 
ſhould declare his Intention. He publiſhed therefore a Mani- 
feſto, aſſerting his own Rights to the Dutchy of Milan, which 
he laid down as the Foundation for his defending” that Country 
inſt a Spaniſb Invaſion. Soon after this he entered the Duke 
of Modena's Dominjons, and upon his Serene Highneſs's refuſing 
to difarm his Troops, and retiring to the Spaniſh Army, his 


IE 


Majeſty made no Difficulty of reducing Modena and Mirandola 


by Force; and by a wiſe and well- conducted Oppoſition, forced 
e 


Spaniſh Army under the Duke de Montemar to retire towards 


the Frontiers of Naple. iT 3 

But the Spaniards having a ſurer Game to play, and march- 
ing another Army through the South of France, the King found 
it neceſſary to return to Turin to provide for the Defence of 
his Country on that Side; and this he did ſo effectually, that 
the Enemy, after attempting to force his Retrenchments at Villa 
Franca, were obliged to abandon their Deſign of penetrating 


through the Country of Nice; and they were alſo defeated in 


another Attempt they made through the Valley of Barcelmetta. 
It is true that in the Winter they fell upon _ of 
#5. 4 avey, 
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uo, and made themſelves Maſters of it; but the King ſoon 
drove them out War and covered that Country till towards 
the Cloſe of the Year, when by Dint of ſuperior Force they 


became Maſters of it again. 


By this Time the Face of Affairs was ſamewhat chang' d in 
Zurope, and his Sardinian Majeſty was more at Liberty to avow 
his real Intentions z which when he found himſelf ſecure of be- 
ing ſupported by his Allies, he did without yeruple, and his 
Troops had a very conſiderable Share in the famous Battle of 
Campa Santa, which was fought in February 1743, in which 
8 Aßpramont, who commanded his Forces in Chief, loſt his 

ie. It is very true, that after the Court of Vienna thought 
fit to recall Marſhal Traum, and fend Prince Lobhowitz towards 
the Frontiers of Naples, his Majeſty did not appear extremely 
vigorous in fupporting that Meaſure ; but the Reaſon is ve 
_ and was no other than this, that he ſuſpected his own 

Jominions would be again attacked, as they accordingly were 
in the moſt unlikely Seafan of the Year, . French and 
Spaniard in Conjunction. det ad | 
His Majeſty took the Command of the Army, upon this 
Occafion, in Perfon, in the Month of October; and though 
be was ſeized with a violent Cold, ſo that his Head and Face 
were ſwelled to a great Degree, yet he vifited his Retrench- 
ments himſelf, and contributed not a little by his Prefence to 
the Defeat of the Enemy at the Village of Pont, where they 
loſt five thouſand of their beſt Troops, and were obliged to 
abandon all Hopes of penetrating into Piedmont for that Year. 
Theſe Tranſactions are demonſtrative Proofs how defenſible the 


Entrances of the Dominions of this Prince really are, when he 


is able to defend them, and how impoſſible it would be to force 
him if his Power and Revenue were ſomewhat greater than they 
yet are, though in both he is far fuperior to his Anceſtors. 

It was about this Time that his Sardinian Majeſty, as the 
ſtrongeſt Proof of his conſtant and unalterable Reſolution to 
ſupport the common Cauſe, and preſerve the Auftrian Domi- 
nions in Italy, concluded with that Princeſs, and his Britannicł 
Majeſty, the famous Treaty of J/orms, the only clear and ex- 
plicit Alliance entered into during the War ; by. the eighth 


Article of which he obtained certain Conceſſions in return for 


what he had already done, and in conſideration of what by that 
Treaty he undertook to do, and which he afterwards moſt _ 
punctually and faithfully perform'd. Se Sad ia 
5 — rinth Article the Queen of Hungary yielded to him 
Bt the might have in the Marquiſge of Fir then in 
the 
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the Poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, who were to receive an Equi» 
yalent for it, and excluſive of the general Benefit that was to 
reſult to all 1taly from its being made a free Port, and from 
its opening a Communication by Sea to the Dominions of 
his Sardinian Majeſty, who from the Terms of this very 
Treaty, became the perpetual Protector of the Italian Liberties. 
By the tenth Article it was agreed, that no Peace or 'Truce 
ſhould be made till his ry was reſtored to thoſe Parts 
of his Dominions, of which he had been diſpoſleſs'd by the com- 
mon Enemies, and of which they continued poſſeſſed, till they 
were totally eaten up and impoveriſhed. | 8 
There is no doubt that the Advantages ſtipulated in favour of 

this Prince by the Treaty beforementioned were very conſi- 
 derable ; but when it is remembered that he had dread ry 
earned them, that what was given him was as much for the 
of the common Cauſe as his own, and after loſing a great Part, 
he was {till to riſk all the reſt of his Dominians in defence of 
this Cauſe; it is impoſlible for any ſenſible Man to think 
that what was thus granted him was too much. It is the more 
neceſſary to clear up theſe Points, becauſe many Miftakes have 
been made about them, and becauſe without having a right 
Idea of them, it is ĩmpoſſible this Subject ſhould be thoroughly 
4% = "548 Gp cid f en 
There is another Circumſtance which we muſt, not 
over in Silence, and it is this; at the very Time the King of 
Sardinia concluded this Treaty, he was offered higher Terms, 
in reſpect to his private Advantage, oy the French and Spaniardt; 
which ſhews the Importance of his Friendſhip, and proves the 
Reaſonableneſs of granting him a juſt Equivalent for. the ex- 
traordinary 27 King to which he was put, by adhering to 

this Caufe. There were however ſome Difficulties made in 
the Execution of this Treaty, but they were at "laſt got over. 

and his Sardinian Majeſty reaped the Benefit of it in its full 
1 during the War, ſo far as depended upon the Queen 
E N 1 
| Thr Dans, of 1744 afforded new Proofs of his. Sardinian 
Majeſty's Abilities, and of the Significancy of his Friendſhip. 
In the very Beginning of the Year,. the Spaniſh and French 
Army, commanded by the Infant Don Philip and the Prince 
of Conti, aſſembled on the Frontiers, and as ſoon as the Seaſon 
would permit paſſed the Varr, and*took Poſſeſſion of the 
Town of Nice "pan the firſt of April. His Sardinign Majeſty's 
Forces, under the Command of the Marquis de Suza, re- 
mained in the Retrenchments thrown. up in the Tegan 
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hood of Montalban, where on the twenty-ſecond of the ſame 
Month the Enemy attacked them, and bought at a very dear 


Rate (viz. the Loſs of fix thouſand Men, excluſive of Officers) 


a very ſmall Advantage. 
But however, this enabled them to penetrate into Piedmont, 
and to lay all the Country waſte in their Paſſage ; and yet 
they found fo many Difficulties in this Expedition, that when 
they feemed to have in a manner accompliſhed it, they were 
glad to abandon all they had taken rather than venture a 
attle; and turning off into the French Territories, took the 
Rout of Chateau Dauphine, which in five ſeveral Attacks, from 
the ſeventeenth to the nineteenth of uh, they could hardly 
maſter; after which, however, they reduced Demont, and ſo 
forced a Paſſage on that Side into Piedmont, in which Coun- 
try, when once IR .came into it, they lived with all the Hu- 


manity and Politeneſs of  Tartars. 0 | 
As late as it was in the Year, they beſieged the Fortreſs of 


Cori, in which there was a ſmall ifon commanded by 


Baron Leutrum, who emen, defended it with the 


utmoſt Reſolution, and interrupted the Progreſs of the Beſiegers 
by fuch well-timed and ſuch well-concerted Sallies, as gave 
the King his Maſter leifure to come to his Relief, which he 
attempted the thirtieth of September, with great Intrepidity, at- 


racking the Spanidrds' and French in their Lines, which how- 


ever were fo well defended, that he retired with ſome Loſs, 
but not without finding an Opportunity of letting the Gover- 
nor know, that he would very ſoon adventure another Engage- 
ment; for which however there was no Occaſion, ſince the 
French after a general Storm, in which they loſt near three thou- 
find Men, found themſelves in no Condition to carry on the 
Siege, and therefore raiſed it on the nineteenth of October 


| pong, burying at their Departure many Pieces of Cannon, 
eri 


and ſuffering in their Retreat to ſuch a Degree, that not one 
half of their Army returned into Fraue. 
In 1745, the Joan and French Courts having concerted 
Mecafures with the Republick of Genoa, made very little douht 
of overpowering the King of Sardinia, more eſpecially as they 
were certain that the Pruſſians would employ the whole Forces 
of the Queen of Hungary in Germany; neither at the Begin- 
ning was it at all unlikely that they ſnould have ſucceeded to the 
utmoſt of their Wiſhes, ſince they had by a vaſt Superiority, 
penetrated through the Dominions of the Republick as they pro- 
poſed, united all their Forces, which hitherto they never 
had been able to effect, and having received ac" 
; an 
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and a Train of Artillery from Genoa, began to attack the moſt 
conſiderable Places in his Sardinian Majeſty's Dominions, ſuch 
as Tortona, Alexangria, &c. which were ſo well defended, chat 
before they could be reduced, the Army of the two Crowns 
was leſſened by a full Third. All this Time the Auſtriaus 


were acting upon the Defenſive, Things had taken a very bad 


Turn in Germany, and the Rebellion was at its greateſt Height 


W. 1 l 3 
In ſuch Circumſtances, and after a Battle which brought 
their Forces within 70 1g Turin, the French ſet on Foot a 
new Negociation with his Sardinian Majeſty,” in the Courſe of 
which they made him greater Promiſes than ever, and at laſt 
offered him his own Terms; but the King remained firm to 
his Engagements, and diſcovered the ſame Activity, Diligence, 
and Spirit, as in the former Campaigns. In. this he followed 
his Father's Example, and ſhewed that while his Allies kept 
the Terms ſtipulated with him, he was incapable of ſetting on 
Foot a ſeparate Treaty, and thereby making himſelf eaſy at 
their Expence, though he might have pleaded Neceſſity with 
as great a Colour as any Prince ever did or could. But all the 
uſe he made of this Conjuncture was to ſet a good Example, 


and to ſhew that Alliances deliberately made, were to be reli- 


giouſly kept. _ | | * 5 
In the Spring of the ſucceeding Year, when the Circum- 
ſtances of the Queen of Hungary 4 — her to reinforce her 
Armies in Itahy, his Majeſty very early exerted himſelf, and by 


a moſt ſurprizing Stroke of 12 Courage and Conduct, 
P 


drove the French.out of moſt of the Places they had taken in his 
Territories, and afterwards joining the 4uftrinn Army, ſhut 
them up in the SEE of Placentia. This brought on:the famous 
Battle of Rottoffreds, in which they —— a Paſſage for a 
Flight out of 7taly, abandoning Genoa to the Reſentment of her 


Enemies, and retiring with Precipitation into France, whither 


they were ſoon after followed by the Allies. : 
His Sardinian Majeſty took this Opportunity, and availing 
himſelf of his good Fortune, reduced Savona and Finul, which 
remained in his Poſſeſſion to, the cloſe of the War. Theſe 
cen and inconteſtable Proofs of his Wiſdom, Valour and 
Probity, received the next Year a noble Addition, by the al- 
moſt incredible Victory gained at Exilles, by which the -beſt- 
laid Plan the French and Spaniſb Generals ever form'd, was en-. 
tirely diſconcerted, and the Flames of War hindered from ſpread- 
ing again into the Heart of Itay. Fo re FL 


i : . % +4 4 . * 
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appear he fulfilled in every Ref 
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The different Attempts that were made for reducing the Cit 
of Genoa after its Revolt, had all the Affiſtance and Countenance 
given them by this Monarch that could be expected; confifterit 
with his Safety, tho” he had many Reafons to be diſpleaſed 
with the Uſage he met with in the original Capitulation. 
Vet Surmiſes there were, as if ſomewhat of Indifference had 
appeared in his Conduct in this Point, which if true, muſt 
have been prejudicial to the common Cauſe. We are not, 


however, . to credit any ſuch Story, without the ſlighteſt 


Tree of Evidence, more eſpecially when it is remembered, that 
his Sardinian Majeſty deſired to have a military Miniſter con- 
ſtantly reſident in his Court during the War on the Part of the 
Crown of Great Britain, who might affift in Councils, and ſee 
the Corps that were employed every Campaign, that it might 

dect the Terms ſtipulated on 
his Part by the Treaty of Subſidy; which Punctuality his 
Majeſty conſidered as the moſt efficacious Means for preſerving 


the Friendſhip of Great Britain, even when the War ſhould 


be at an End ; and in this there is no doubt but he will find 
his Account. | 3 

In the Negociation carried on at Aix la Chapelle, for the de- 
finitive Treaty of Peace, his Majeſty employed the Chevalier 
4Offorio, and the Count de la Chavannes, By the ſixth Article 
of the Treaty concluded there, he was oblis to reftore to 
the Republick of Genoa, and to the Duke of Modena, what- 
ever had been taken from them; ſo that by this Means he 
loſt both Savona and Final, and conſequently all that had been 


— —— in his Favour by the Treaty of Vorm, as to the 


mentioned Place; but by the fame Article the Dutchy of 
Savoy, and the County of Nire, were reſtored to him by the 
Houſe of Bourbon. By the ſeventh Article he made a ſolemn 
Reſignation of that Part of the Dutchy of Placentia, which had 
been yielded to him by the Empreſs Queen, by the Treaty 
beforementioned. But by the twelfth Article, the Poſſeſſion of 
all his former Acquiſitions, 'as well as thoſe that were left to 
him in Conſequence of the Treaty of Forms, were recog- 
nized and fecured, and he likewiſe obtained the general Gua- 
rantee 'eſtabliſhed by that Treaty for thoſe Provinces, as well 
as for all the reſt of his Dominions wherever ſituated, or in 
what manner ſoever acquired. 3 3 
We will now take a ſhort 3 of the Territories of this 
Monarch, as they ſtand fince the Concluſion of the Peace, 
diſtinguiſhing the modern Acquiftions from the hereditary 
Eſtates deſcended from his Anceſtors. The Iſland of Sardinia 


18, 
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is, next to Sicily, the largeſt in the Mediterranean; it is about 
Forty-hve . in length, and twenty in breadth, has ſe- 
veral your Ports and large Towns very populous for its Size, 
though the Air is reputed not very wholeſome to Strangers. 
It produces a coarſe ſtrong Wine, and a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of Oil, but the Staple Commodity is Corn, of which in a 
very plentiful Year there has been exported to the Value of two 
hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling. The People are rough and 
unpoliſhed, live in a kind of barbarous Plenty, which afford- 
ing them much Meat and little Labour, they look upon their 
own Iſland as a Paradiſe, out of which they are drawn with 
great Reluctancy. We have ſhewn that the late King Yor 
Amadeus was obl to accept this Iſland inſtead of Sicily; and as 
it is now managed, it affords a tolerable Revenue, more eſpe- 
cially when the King's Circumſtances permit him to receive 
. ̃⅛˙ w: 
he Dutchy is a la t very far from a fruitfu 
Country; ue Hae the — — are a hardy and laborious 
People, and by their Induſtry ſubſiſt tolerably well. The Prin- 
cipality of Piedmont is a very large, and the beſt Part of it a 
very ile and well-cultivated Country, much lefs expoſed 
than Savey, on Account of the difficult Entrances into it, very 
ſtrong by Nature, and moſt of them well fortified by Aft. 
Turin, which is the royal Reſidence, is a very large and beau- 
tiful City, ſtanding on the River Po, and admirably well 
| fortified. The County of Nee is leſs fruitful, — reat 
Importance, as it is almoſt the only part of the 9 
minions on the Continent, which lies upon the Sea. Theſe 
Countries are the ancient Patrimony of his Majeſty's. Family, 
but the Additions made to them are very conſiderable. The 
Montferrat is a Dutchy that was formerly , annexed to that of 
Mantua,” but the Houle of Savey had an old Claim to it, which 
was revived when the laſt Duke of Mantua was put under the 
Ban of the Empire in 1708, when the preſent King of Sardinia's 
Father obtained the Inveſtiture of it from the Emperor, which 
was configmedito him by the Peace of - Utrecht. The Diſtricts 


which from time to time have been acquired at the Expence of 


the Dutchy of Milan, have augmented very conſiderably both 
the Power and Revenue of his Sardinian Majeſty, and have alſo 
extended his Influence in ſuch a Manner, as to make his Friend- 
ſhip very eſſential to the Safety of all his Neighbours ; ſo that he 
is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderable Potentates in 
Italy, excluſive of his Expectancies, which if any of his Fa- 
mily ſhould come to enjoy, would render them one of the moſt 
conſiderable Powers in Europe. * 


— 
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The Commerce of theſe Countries was heretofote ſo very in- 
confiderable as to be ſcarce worthy. of Notice, but by Degrees, 
and under the two laft Reigns more eſpecially, Things have 
been very much changed. The. Staple Commodity of Pied- 
mont is a kind of Silk indiſpenſably neceſſary in many Manu- 
factures, and his Sardinian Majeſty has put this under ſuch 
Regulations as make it-riſe to the higheſt Amount poſſible. The 
Navigation of the Po enables the Inhabitants'of Turin, and the 
adjacent Country, to carry on a conſiderable Trade to Venice. 
There is a little (and but a little) Traffick ſtirring at Alexan- 
dria and Villafranca. Beſides all theſe, his Sardinian Majeſty 

has gradually and ſilently poſſeſſed himſelf of all the Paſlag 
by which the inland Trade is carried on between France and 
Hah, and having it by this Means in his Power to lay what 
Duties he thinks proper, derives from thence an additional Re- 
venue, which is not only of great Conſequence in itſelf, but 
the more ſo by keeping the neighbouring States in a kind of De- 
pendence, through Fear of the Injuries he might otherwiſe do 

the Commerce of their Subjects. BN 

This Account, conciſe as it is, ſufficiently demonſtrates the 
Power of his Sardinian Majeſty, and the Truth of what we 
at firſt laid down, that it is both natural and expedient the 
Ballance of Italy ſhould be held by him. His Intereſts ſeem 
to direct, the Situation of his Country demands, and even 
without the leaſt Suſpicion of Flattery, we may add, the Con- 
duct of the preſent King deſerves it. Whatever Addition of 
Territory he receives from any Quarter, is not more an Ac- 
uiſition to him, than to the common Cauſe; and we have 
eaſon to wiſh his Power increaſed, becauſe we ſee the whole 
of his Power has been exerted for the nobleſt Purpoſes, in pre- 
ſerving the Freedom and Independency of #aly, which without 
Queſtion will be always at his Heart, and in his Eye. 
The Doubts and Suſpicions which weak and narrow Minds. 
have been, at certain Seaſons, too apt to ſuggeſt with Refe- 
rence to this great Prince's Conduct, are in Reality as idle and 
improbable, as they are falſe and groundleſs; becauſe it is 
impoſſible that the Houſe of Bourbon ſhould ever give him any 
Security for the Performance of the Promiſes they may be in- 
duced to make him. A little Conſideration will ſet this in the 
ſtrongeſt Point of Light. The Offers they made him have 
been almoſt without Limits, which, at the ſame time that it 
ſhews his Importance, mutt -eonvince him, that unleſs they 
had mighty Views for their own Advantage they would never 
make them. But what are theſe Views? The eſtabliſhing a 
55 ifs ſuperior 
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ſuperior Power in the Houſe of Bourbon in [taly. If we put 
this into other Words, it means neither more nor lefs than 
propoſing to give him a Maſter ;: which is ſuch a Propoſition, 
as no Offers whatever can tempt: a wiſe and brave Prince tg 
liſten to with the leaſt Attention. „ S009 21. 241 þ 
It was to avoid this, that in the earlieſt Part of his Reign 
he entered into an Alliance with thoſe very Powers, which 
gave him an Opportunity of mo their Maxtms fo well, 
while they profeſſed themſelves his Friends, that it is the 
greateſt , Abſurdity to ſuppoſe hs can ever be brought to truſt 
them, after having had them ſo long, and to ſuch a Degree, 
his Enemies. It was to prevent his having a Maſter, that 
he engaged in the late War, and run ſo many riſques in the 
Courſe of it. This was manifeſtly the Baſis of the Treaty of 
Worms, the whole Scope of which was to render him inde- 
pendent, and to give him the Power of ſupporting that Inde- 
dency. - mag) un win yas 5 STO 

To F A therefore from this plan, for the Sake of any 
thing that could be offered by the Spaniards and French, would 
be ſuch a manifeſt Sacrifice of the Subſtance to the Shadow, 
that conſidering. the Knowledge we have of his Sardiman Ma- 
jeſty's Character, ought never to be ſuſpected. The ſmalleſt 
Di rict granted him by the Queen of Hungary, under the 
Guarantee of his other Allies, is of more real Conſequence 
to him, than half the Dutchy of Milan given him by the 
- Houſe of Bourbon, admitting they ſhould have it in their Power 
to give it; becauſe they can never have this Power, without 
having at the ſame time rn. Nee of taking it again, which 
— not only render the Poſſeſſion of that, but of all his 
other Dominions, precarious. - } e 
It is very apparent, that even as Things ſtand now, the 
Territories of this Monarch are very far from being exten- 
ſive; but it muſt be allowed that they are very populous, and 
the People of Savoy, and of the Valleys, are naturally martial; 
ſo that under theſe two laſt Reigns a very conſiderable Army 
of rege lar Troops has been — kept up, and the King 
can never be at a Loſs to bring forty or fifty thouſand Men 
into the Field, when Occaſion requires it. This Force is 
indeed nothing in Compariſon of that of France and Spain; 

but it will appear very. conſiderable, when compared with the 
Strength of other halen Princes. Beſides this, the Fortreſſes 
of Piedmunt are in ſo. good Order, that his Sardinian Majeſty 
can always make a Stand till he is ſupported, by the Auſtriant, 
F | D d which 
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which he muſt be fo long 6s they” deſire to preſerve their Do- 
minions in tal. 
- Upon theſe Principles therefore we may ſafely lay it 

chat though his Revenue is not ſo as that of the Great 
Duke, yet he is one of the greateſt Powers in'Zialy, and is 

y eſteemed ſo by his Neighbours, his Allies, and his Ene- 
mies. His Claim upon the City of Geneva, and the Attempts 
made by ſome of his Pr to become Maſters of it, 
will be hardly ever forgot by that little Republic, which how- 


ever is ſufficiently covered from either his Ambition, or his 


Reſentment, by its ſtrict League with the Cantons, a8 
_ as by the Proteftion it may always expect the: French 
rown. 


| The Pretenſions he inherits from his Aticeſtors to ſeveral 
Places poſſeſſed by the Republick of Genoa, will probably hin- 
der him, at leaſt for ſome Vears, from living in any ſtrict De- 
e of Harmony with that Commonwealth, which is na- 
turally jealous of him, and will: probably continue ſo; though 
if they knew their own Intereſt, they would certainly « compro- 
-mife- their Differences with this Prince, which would be a 
"Thing of great Conſequence to both. His taking the Title 
of King of Qprus, and ſome other Circumſtances, has created 
-a Coldneſs between this Monarch and the Republick of Venice, 
though it is. certainly for their mutual Good to er In- 
ane and to aſſiſt each other. 
- * There have been formerly hiph-Diſputes- between his Ma- 
s Predeceſſors and the Pope, which have been renewed 
in the laſt, and even in tha preſent Reign, but they ſeem 


now buried in Oblivion, as they ought to be, conſidering that 


his Holineſs muſt be long ago —— Experience that 
the Thunder of the 2 has loſt its „ and Ex- 
communications will do very little, either with this Prince or 
this Subjects; and as to the temporal Power of the Pope, it 
is not to be compared with that of the Sardinian Mo- 
march. | 

The Territories of the Kin of the Two Sale if we con- 
Ader him only in the Light of an ftahan Potentate, lic at too 
great a Diſtance to create any Differences between them; 
but conſidered as a Prince of the Houſe of ' Bourbon, the King 
of Sardinia cannot but be jealous of any Aug of his 


Power. But to ſay the Truth, the great oint which this 


Monarch muſt always keep in View, is the ballancing the 
Power of that Houſe and ms Houſe of Auſtria; to the * 
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af which, not withſtandigg bie rear Relation in Blood to the 
ſormer, it is more natural: ſor him to adhere. 
8 eee ee from being probable 
„that che Cgurt of ;#;enya will incline to Meaſures that may 
. oily iprouqke a Prince, to whom ſhe has ſo many Obliga- 
and Who in that Cale, Wohid - cathy und ces jumcien 
ok himſelf againſt al —_— On — * Hangs 
While from a que to their reſpecti ve Intereſts, a g 
Correſpondence is kept up between them, the Light of Ex- 
_perience, plainly ſhews, chat their Enemies will find it very hard 
to make any impreſſion upon either; and in Proceſs of Time 
it is highly probable that ſuch Alterations may happen in Spaix, 
as will ender their Capacity of defending themſelves ſtill greater 
than they are at preſ ent. 
But with reſpect to the Houſe of Bourbon, though it will 
be always derent and proper for his Sardinion Majeſty to 
preſerye for it a juſt Meaſure of Reſpett and Cotnplaiſance 3 
Jet as his Safety muſt perpetually depend upon the Greatneſs 
of his on Strength, and the [Limitation of their Power, ſo 
it can neyer become either requiſite or agreeable to him to 
center into any cloſe Alliance with that Family, the aggran- 
dizing of Which muſt be always, if not at his Expence, at 
the xiſque of bis Security. There are alſo good Reaſons to 
believe, that France will not eaſily be drawn to quarrel with a 
Prince, who keeps as it were the Gates of her Dominione, 
and. who may be f y ſtiled 2 Terror to her, while ſhe is 
Io to all the reſt of ber Neiglibours; for, without Doubt, if 
the King of Sardinia were thoroughly provoked, and the 
Houſe of 4yftria at full Liberty to ſupport him, be might 
carry his Arma either into Daupbiny or Prouence, ar 
into both at the ſame time, more efficacioully. than in. the 
or the preceding War; in both which, however, Irruptions on 
this Side have brought the French Monarchy into Circumſtances 
of very great Diſtreſs. ' 

As for the Maritime Powers, they are, though at a Diſtance, 
the natural and conftant Allies of the Monarch of whom we 
Ire peaking ; becauſe their Intereſts and his are the fame : 
And if a good Port could be made in the County of Nice 
capable of admitting Men of War, he would be quickly able 
not only to maintain his own Freedom, but alſo to protect the 
Liberty and Independency of Italy againſt all Invaders: And 
though he would not be even then in a Capacity of giving Law 


to others. 
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If once the Affairs of this Part of the World were put into 
ſuch a Situation, the Benefits reſulting to the People there, 
as well as to all the reſt of Europe, would be ſo great and ſo 
evident, that his Sardinian Majeſty would have no room to 
- apprehend any new Confederacy” formed againſt him, ſince his 
Neighbours would be then as willing to defend that Syſtem, as 
for want of conſidering it properly, they formerly ſeemed averſe 
to receive it. . FS” <8 | DITS1%! 
Me have dwelt the longer upon this Article, becauſe, with 
reſpect to the Britiſh Nation, there is no Power in Itah with 
the Strength and State of which it imports us ſo much to be 
well acquainted as the Crown of Sardinia. Beſides, from the 
manner in which we have treated this Point, many Things 
have been faid which relate to the general Intereſt of that Coun- 
try, as well as to the particular Concerns' of ſeveral of the Na- 
lian Powers, which conſequently we ſhall be under no Ne- 
ceſſity of repeating again. But there is one Thing very re- 
quiſite to be obſerved before we conclude, which is this, that 
nothing can be of greater Importance to the Trade of this 
Nation, than the preſerving the Ballance in Itah, which, if 
loſt, muſt neceſſarily throw all that valuable Branch of Com- 
- merce in which we have at preſent ſo large a Share, and from 
* which we derive annually a conſiderable Profit, into other 
Hands, and which is worſt of all, into the Hands of the ##ench ; 
aà Thing againſt which we have as much Reaſon to guard as a 
trading Nation, as the King of Sardinia himſelf has Cauſe to 
oOppoſe, as far as poſſible, the Growth of the French Power, out 
of regard to his own Safety. This ſufficiently ſhews, that our 
Intereſts are really mutual, and that there is nothing of political 
Att in what we have been told, of the — — of ſupport- 
ing this Monarch againſt all his Enemies, thoug nn 
Expence to ourſelves. - + | "50 undd DIE TIER. OW 
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SECT. Il. 


The Preſent State of the Dominions of the Houſe 
F/ AusTRIA in Italy. 


HE great Point which the Maritime Powers had in 
View at the Death of Charles II. King of Spain, the 
laſt Heir-Male of the eldeſt Branch of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
was to divide his Territories in ſuch -a manner between the 
remaining Part. of the Houſe of Auſtria, and the Deſcendents 
of the Dauphin of France, as might preſerve the Tranquility 
of Europe at that Time, and the Ballance of Power for the 
future. It was to anſwer this End, that by the Treaties of Utrecht 
and Baden, all the Spaniſh Dominions in Ztaly were ſecured 
to. the Emperor Charles VI. and the Quadruple Alliance, and 
all the Negotiations founded thereon, were buil: upon the 
ſame Principle. N | 
By this Means his Imperial Majeſty became poſſeſſed of the 
Kin of- Naples and Sicily, the Dutchy of Milan, and all 
its. Dependencies, together with the Dutchy of Mantua, 
which. - was ſeized upon the late Duke Charles IV's adhering to 
France in the ding War, and dying in Exile at Venice. The 
Dutchies of Parma and Placentia were yielded to him by the 
Treaty of Vienna, as an Equivalent for Naples and Stcily, 
though in the Opinion of the Court of Vienna, but a poor one. 
The noble Dutchy of Milan, which has been deſervedly 
eſteemed one of the fineſt Princjpalities in Europe, is above 
two. hundred and forty Miles in Length, and eighty in Breadth. 
It is generally divided, together with the Countries annexed 
to it, into thirteen Diſtricts, v:z. I he Milaneſe Proper. The 
Paveſe. "The Lodeſan. The 2222 The Comaſco. The 
County of Angbiera. The Vallies of Seſia. The Novareſe. 
The Vigevanois. The Lomeline. The Alexandrin. The Tor- 
toneſe. And the Territory of Bobbio. But of theſe ſeveral have 
been ceded to the King of Sardinia, ſome by the Em- 
peror Charles VI. and others by the Empreſs Queen now 
_ reigning, as we have already n in another Place ; but 
notwithſtanding this, what remains to the Houſe of Auſtria, 


may be ſtill confidered as one of the faireſt and fineſt Countries 
in her Poſſeſſion, $23 tþ © +0124 ; ©'Oh 
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It lies in a moſt excellent Climate, and is bleſt with as fruit - 
ful a Soil as any in Europe, watered by the noble Rivers Po, 
Teſin, Adda, and Seffia, beſides the famous Lakes of Mag- 
ore, Lugano, and Como. But to come to the moſt material 
'oint, the Revenues that are drawn from it amount to at leaft 
three hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling a Year, beſides its 
furniſhing Subſiſtence for thirty thouſand Men, and enabling 
the Court of Vienna to provide with Governments and Pre- 
ferments, Eccleſiaſtical, Military, and Civil, Numbers of her 
Dependents, and that tod, which is no very eaſy Matter, even 
to the Extent of their Hopes and Wiſnes. 5 55 
The Dutchy of Mantua is alſo a very fine On about 
fifty Miles in Length, but ſo unequal in Breadth, that there 
is no faying any thing of it with certainty. The Capital is 
very large, and withal one of the beſt Fortreſſes in Italy, both 
by Art and Nature; the Country abounds in Corn, Fruit, Flax, 
Silk, and Cattle, and the Revenue is uſually computed at about 
a fourth Part of that of Milan. | 24 35 
At the Concluſion of thoſe Treaties which followed the 
long War upon Account of the * Succeſſion, the Em- 
peror engaged himſelf to give the Duke of Guaſtalla a compe- 
tent Satisfaction for his Pretenſions to the Dutchy of Mantua, 
which were thought to be pretty well founded, but what that 
Satisfaction amounted to, or when it was given, no Author 1 
have ever yet met with mentions ; but this is very certain, that 
when his Serene Highnels e aria Gonzagua, Duke of 
Guaſtalla, died in 1746 without Iſſue Male, Poſſeſſion was 
taken of his Nominions on Behalf of the preſent Emperor. It 
will be very proper to mention here, that his preſent Imperial 
Majeſty has by Deſcent a better Title to the Succeſſion of Gua- 
Falls, and perhaps I ſhould not err, if I faid Mantua too, than 
any other Prince in the World; and therefore it was no more 
than his Right, by ze. 


It js very eaſy to conceive, even upon this flight rve of how 


eat Importance the Italian Dominions were to the Grandeur 
If the Houſe of Auftria, and how much Reaſon the Empreſs 
ueen had to take every Step poſſible for preſerving them at 
the Beginning of the late War, ſince at that Time, and in 
the Courſe of it, they conſiſted of five fine Dutchies, via. 
Milan, Mantua, Gudſtalla, Parma, and Placentia, yielding: 3 

clear Revenue, if they could have been kept, of very little leſs 


than ſix hundred thouſand Pounds a Year, beſides accidental 


Advantages, and the great Convenieney of providing the Princes 
and Princ fles, or as they are ſtiled at — — = 
. ; ch 
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Archdutcheſſes of that auguſt Line, with Governments, in which 

might have refided with Dignity and Magnificence, little 
inferior. to that of ſovereign Princes. It is true, that in order 
to be in a Conditihn to defend theſe Dominions, it was 

to make conſiderble Ceſſions to the King of Sar- 
dinia; but then it is likewiſe true, that by making theſe Ceſ- 
ſions, thoſe Nominions were actually preſerved; and after a 
bloody and expenſive War of ſeveral Vears Continuance, there 
was not a Foot of them loft, but on the contrary, the whole 
Dutchy of Modena and its Dependencies, together with a Part 
.of the Territories of the Republick of Genoa, were' actually 
conquered, and remained in the Poſſeſſion of the Empreſs 
— and his Sardinian Majeſty, at the Concluſion of the 
eace. 51 . ; ; 5 

By the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, a proviſional Eſtabliſhment 
was made fer the Royal Infant Don Philip, which ſwallowed up 
the Dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, and conſe- 
quently reduced the Dominions of the Houſe of Au/tria, to the 
Dutches of Aaantua and Milan only; and the latter of theſe 


| ſeverely difmembred. Yet notwithſtanding theſe Misfortunes; 


the Territories {till preſerved are very conſiderable, more eſpeci- 
ally if we conſider two Advantages with which they are attended ; 
the firſt-is, that they are capable of maintaining a Force ſufficient 
for their own Defence; and next, that upon any Emergency, 
the Court of Vienna can pour what Reinforcement ſhe pleaſes 
into theſe Dutchies through the Tyroleſe; ſo that notwithſtanding 
the Power and the Ambition of the Houſe of Bourbon, there is 
good Reaſon to hope that theſe Countries, in the Condition 
they now are, will remain in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of their 
auguſt Sovereign, not only from the Force of the general 
Guaranty contained in that R but from the Intereſt of 
the other Powers in {taly, to preſerve the Houſe of Auſtrid in 
its preſent Condition, as a Point eflentially neceſſary td 
I There has been, ever ſince the Concluſion of that famous 
Treaty, a Rumour of a Congreſs to be held for Wenk 
amicably the diſcordant Intereſts in {taly ; for whatever t 
Treaty of Aix la Chapelle might be, with reſpect to the othet 
Farts of Europe, it was very far ſrom being definitive here, 
- ſince it has leit Things in ſuch a Situation as it is impoſſiblt 
they ſhould continue long. But then this Defect is attended with 
2 Ciroumſtance, whether owing to the Penetration of thoſe 
able Politicians who negociated it or not, we will not pre- 
ſume te determine, which in a good Meaſure ballancesi that 
1 - Dd4 | Defect, 
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NefeR. - That Circumſtance is this; all the Potentates whoſo 
Intereſts were regulated by that Treaty, are _— ee 
and diſtreſſed, which will probably have this good Conſequence, 
that they will concur in making ſuch Alterations for their mutual 
Convenience, as may procure a definitive Eſtabliſhment of their 
reſpective Territories for the reciprocal Benefits of the ſeveral 
Parties. -Samething of this ſort has been long in Agitation; and 
when þy ſecret and ſilent Negotiations, the principal Points are 
ſettled, it is thought that a Congreſs will be held at Piſa for ad- 
juſting leſſer Matters, and putting all Things into form. When 
this is. over, and not till then, we ſhall have a clear and diſtinct 
View. nf the Diſtribution of Power in this Part of the World, 
and therefore what has been already ſaid, and what we have 
farther to ſay, muſt remain ſubject to the Conſequences that may 
reſult from any Exchanges or Alterations which ſhall be then 
made, | 0 
In the mean time it is certainly the Intereſt of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, with reſpect to her Dominions in /taly, to preſerve 
a ſtrict Friendſhip with the King of Sardinia, and a fair and 
equal Behaviour towards all her Neighbours. This would have 
been at all Times exceeding proper and advantageous, but at 
preſent it is indiſpenſably neceſſary. For though it may ſeem a 
Paradox to maintain, yet in Time. it will be found a political 
Truth, that the Loſs of Power in Itah may prove the Means of 
augmenting the Influence of the Houſe of 4 ria, A moderate, 
firm, and juſt Conduct, will not only excite Veneration and 
Eſteem, but will by Degrees beget Confidence and a ſtrong 
Attachment, ſmce now all jealous Apprehenſions are removed, 
and the Protection of that Power may be ſought without 
any Fears that this may give Occaſion to dangerous Incroach- 
ments, f 01 5 
Whenever chis ſhall be brought about, it will promote 3 
fincere and an extenſive Union, founded upon a mutual Re. 
ſpect, and a Concurrence of natural Intereſts, which will af- 
ford .a much higher and more effectual Security than any 
diſtant Guarantees, It may poſſibly be ſuggeſted, that this 
being. the Conjecture only of a private Perſon, cannot dey 
&rve much Regard, But if this Conjecture be founded in 
the Nature of Things, and ariſes from a ſerious: Contemy 
plain of Facts that cannot be denied, it may be juſtiſfied 
by Conſequences let it be whoſe Conjecture it will. For after 
all, jt will be found that private Speculatiſts in Politicks have 
ſeen. 33, far into future Events as more elevated Politicians ;; 
for, being neither blinded by their Paſſions, nor * 
8 7 ights 
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Stateſmen do from their pri vate Intelligence; ſince Negotiations 
ahd Intrigues, howſoever ſo well contrived, or how ſecretly 
ſoever managed, rarely reach the Ends propoſed by them, but 
are counter - acted b — neglected or overlooked by 
their Authors; and yet obvious enough to thoſe who content 
themſelves with ſtudying things, ir of liſtening to the 
Projects of Men. eee vey 43 199 

1 here was great Reaſon to hope, and the Publication of this 
Edition was for ſome time deferred, on Account of that Hope 
that by a Convention lately concluded, as it is ſaid, between the 
Courts of Vienna, Madrid and Turin, all Diſputes were ſettled 
from the Principles above ſuggeſted ; but notwithſtanding this 
is ſtill affirmed and generally believed, yet as no ſuch Convention 
has appeared, it is impoſſible to ſtate the Terms or to give any 
Opinion about it. 
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A conciſe Account of the Grand Dutchy of Tuſcany ; 
the Manner in which it is poſſeſſed by ts preſent 
Imperial Majeſty ; the Advantages derived frem 

' thence to the Auſtrian Dominions; and the Ren- 
ſons nohich particularly interejt the Maritime 
Pawuers in the Preſervation of it in the ſame Con- 
dition in which it at preſent ſubfifts, 


= E Grand Dutchy of Tuſcany is compoſed of the Ter- 
ritories that formerly belonged to three ſmall but patent 
Republicks, viz. thoſe of Florence, Sienna, and Piſa. * 
about the middle of the fifteenth Century that Coſmo de Medicis, 
ho had the glorious Sirname of the Pather of his Country, 
aſſumed the ſupreme Power. Aleaander de Medicis, his Deſcen- 
dent, was made Duke of Florence, by the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1 — He ws ſucceeded by his Couſin Coſme, who had 
the Title of Grand Duke beſtowed upon him by Pope Pius V. 
in order to raiſe him to a Rank ſuperior to the Princes of 
Ttaly, though he had the Stile only of Serene Highneſs, - where- 
as that of Royal Highneſs was given to the Duke of Save. 
About the Beginning of the preſent Century the Grand Duke 
Coſmo the Third, finding the Title of Royal Highneſs given 
by the Emperor Leopold to the Duke of Lorrain, applied him- 
ſelf likewiſe to his Imperial Majeſty in order to obtain the fame 
Favour, which was accordingly granted, 1 

his 


Lights, they derive; as many Advantages from thence as great 
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This Prince, after a long and happy Reign, deceaſed Ofobes © 


31, 172) and vas ſueceeded 2 — ahn 
Gafton de Medicis, the laſt Heir Male of his Family. Phe 
Infant Don Carlis, at preſent King of the Two ' Sicthies, was 
declared his Heir, and ſoon after his Arrival in /taly.aflumed, 
with the Conſent of the Grand Duke, the Title of Heredi 
Grand Prince of Tuſcuny. But upon the Concluſion: of that 
War by which he acquired the Kingdoms he now enjoys, it was 
ſtipulated by the Treaty of Vienna, that the Grand Dutchy of 
Tuſcany ſhould be given to Francis Duke of Lorrain in Exchange 
for that * n was yielded to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
. the iſe of King Stani ſauu ' 
he Bounds that are generally aſcribed to 71 Leg are the 
River Tiber, the Apennine Mountains, and the River Magra. 
The whole Extent of this Country from South to North is 
about one hundred and thirty Miles, and about one hundred and 
twenty from Eaſt to Weſt. It is waſned on the South and on 
the Weſt by the Mediterranean, and with reſpect to Stren 
and Convenience, it has all the Advantages from Situation that 
can be wiſhed. - As to the Soil of this Country, it is in ſome 
Parts mountainous, where there are Mines of Copper, Iron, 
Silver and Allum, and Quarries of fine Marble, Alabafter and 
Porphyry. In other Parts it abounds with pleaſant Hills which 
are covered with Vines, Oranges, Lemons, Olives, and other 
Fruits, and in ſome Places there are Vallies which produce abun- 
dance of Corn and Graſs, 
It has many little Rivers, but the Chief of them is the Arno. 
The other Commodities befides thoſe already mentioned, are 
Wool, Flax, Saffron, Serges, woollen Cloths, Silks, Tapeſtries, 
gilt Leather, Earthen Ware, Perfumes, &c. There is no Coun- 
try in the World where the People are, generally ſpeaking, bet- 
ter adapted to mercantile Affairs, or where they know better 
how to make this Diſpoſition of theirs turn to Account. - All 
the Princes of the Houſe of Medicis were themſelves Merchants, 
and by their Example Commerce has been always thought there 
what it oughtto-be thought elſewhere, a thing not at albincom- 
patible with Nobility. $1949 
The Country round about Florence is excellently cultivated, 
and the City itſelf ſo rich and ſo beautiful, that it is filed at 
home and abroad FLORENCE the Fair, according to the Italian 
Humour of beſtowing Epithets upon all their great Cities. The 
other two Parts of the Grand Duke's Dominions, vix. the 
Piſan and the Siemoit, tho the Country is not at all inferior 
to the Florentine, are far from being ſo well peopled, ya 
$5.71 9 7 
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from being ſo much inproved. On the contrary, in 
me Places they lie almoſt waſte for want of Inhabitants, which 
has been owing chiefly to the Jealouſy of their Princes. As this 
Humour is now pretty well wore out, there is good Reaſon to 
hope” that theſe — may recover, at leaſt to a tolerable 
ee, tho not to their ancient Splendor in the Limes when 
| Piſa and Sienna were Republicks, and either of them very capable 
of making Head againſt Florence. This ſhews the different Ef- 
ſects of Government, and that Places may derive from Liberty 
almoſt as great Bleſſings as from Nature. | 8 
But the great Glory of Tuſcany, and the true Source of her 
Power and Wealth, at leaſt in modern Times, has been her 
famous Port of Leg horn, or, as the Italians call it, Livorno, ob- 
tained in Exchange for Sarzana from the Genoefe. The Country 
about it was formealy a vile Moraſs, or rather Quagmire, the 
noxious Steams of which rendered the Air unwholeſome; but 
by the Skill and Pains of an Engliſbman, Sir Robert Dudley, Son 
to Queen Elizabeth's potent Favourite the Earl of Leiceſter, and 
himſelf created Duke of Northumberland by the Emperor, the 
Soil was rendered habitable, the Air much leſs unwholeſome, and 
the Port improved ſo as to become the beſt in /taly, _ 
By his Advice alſo it was made a free Port, that is, the 
ties inwards are very eaſy, and upon Exportation there are no 
Duties at all; This has rendered it for about a Century paſt the 
great Magazine of the Levant Trade, and drawn thither Mer. 
chants from all Parts, more eſpecially Jews and Armenians, of 
whom many reſide there, and have great Privileges allowed them, 
But after all, the greateſt Part of the Commerce was and is car- 
ried on by the Subjects of the Maritime Powers, who for that 
Reaſon have their Conſuls reſident there, and intereſt themſelves 
upon all Occaſions in. its Favour. 1610 1 
On this Account Care has been taken to ſtipulate in all the 
Treaties {ince the Quadruple Alliance, that the Port of Leghorn 
ſhould remain in its preſent Situation, in whoſe Hands ſoever it 
was left; which howeyer to ſome may appear almoſt a needleſs 
Precaution,. ſince it is of ſuch very bigh Importance to the So+ 
yereignof Tuſcany that it ſhould ſo remain. It is in Truth the great 
Wheel which gives Motion to the Trade of that Country, and 


* 


attracts thither the richeſt Commodities and the moſt valuable 
Manufactures of /taly, from whence vaſt Advantages: aziſe,. nat 
only to the Subjects of the Grand Duke, but alſp to the Prince 
himſelf; whence: one would: be tempted to ſuppoſe, that Reſpect 
to his own Intereſts might ſuperſede the Neceſſity of any ſuch 
Interpoſition. VCI i . Toy 40 17% nxt = ts. 
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Bades, the Friendſhip of the Maritime Powers is a thing of 
fo great Conſequence to whatever Prince is in Poſſeſſion of Tuſ- 
cany, that the bare Conſideration of that ſeems to be a Motive 
more than ſufficient to ſecure all the Immunities granted to the 
Port of Legborn from the ſmalleſt Violation. However, in Mat- 
ters of ſo tender a Nature nothing ought to be neglected, and 
therefore we have the greater Reaſon to perſuade ourſelves, that 
a thing ſo perfectly agreeable to the Intereſts of all Parties will 
never become the Subject of any kind of Difpute. + + ++ 
John Gaſton de Medicis, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, having had 
the Mortihcation to ſee his Territories difj of in- his Life- 
time to Strangers, notwithſtanding all the fition he could 
poſibly give to that Meaſure, left this World July, 1737, and 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Lorrarn ſucceeded him without 
the leaſt Diſpute, 1n Conſequence of the fourth Article of the 
Preliminaries ſigned at Vienna in 1 7 55 — — the whole 
Courſe of the laſt War, the Grand Dutchy of Tuſcany was con- 
ſidered as a neutral Country, as indeed it ought; for his Imperial 
Majeſty holding it in Exchange, and under the ſame Rules of 
| Succeſſion with thoſe of his hereditary Countries of Lorrain and 
Barr, there could be no Pretence formed to-his Prejudice, or 
that could ſo much as afford any Colour for diſturbing or diſtreſ- 
{ing his Subjects. | i orb —¹ 
It is to be hoped that this Precedent will be exactly followed, 
in Caſe any future Diſturbances ſhould break out in this Country ; 
and it is very eaſy to perceive what real Advantages are derived 
from ſo valuable a Privilege, more eſpecially when it reſpects a 
Country which ſubſiſts in a great meaſure by Trade, and which 
in conſequence of this Privilege muſt always prove, as it did in 
the laſt War, the Aſylum of ſuch as have no other Deſire than 
to live by the Fruits of their own Induſtry. YA? fe, 
It is now time to ſpeak of the Revenue and Forces of this 
Principality. The Grand Dukes of Tuſcany were always re- 
markable for their prudent ¶Qconomy, which rendered them 
without Compariſon the : richeſt Princes in Italy; they were 
great Patrons of. Induſtry and Arts, -very attentive to what might 
promote the Welfare of their Subjects, and omitted nothing 
that might engage Strangers of Merit to ſettle amongſt them. 
Yet the Politicians of Ita y had always a- Notion, that though 
in all other Reſpects theſe Princes made very good Shepherds, 
they were nevertheleſs apt to ſhear their Flock a little too cloſe. 
However that Matter may be, it was never — an extrava - 
gant Computation when the Revenues of this Grand Dutchy 
were eſtimated at between three and four Millions of Crowns 


yearly, 
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Very, one half of which, at lenſt in Times of Peace, remained 
"fe" in the Cöffers of the Grand Duke; or if it found its Way 
out; was employed in Trade, or lent to his Subjects at a good 
Intereſt· Whether the Savings are altegether as great How as in 
former Times, may poſſibly admit of ſome Doubt, but there is 

none with Regard to the Income, which is as great as ever. 
The Grand Duke had alſo commonly thirty thouſand Men 
in Pay; or rather intelled; but as they were ſeldom called to 
Service, ſome have ſuſpected that inſtead of coſting him any 
thing; his Troops might poſſibly contribute to the Increaſe of 
his Revenue. In the Situation that Things are now, there is 
a ſmall regular Force,; and but a very ſmall one, maintained by 
the Grand Duke, but the Militia either are, or might be, put 
upon the ſame Foot as in former Times. The Princes of the 
Houſe of Meulicis had likewiſe à conſiderable maritime Force, 
by which is meant a conſiderable Force in reſpect to their 
Neighbours,” which tho' in itſelf no 5 yet the Grand 
Duke's: Squadron of Gallies, in Conjunction with thoſe of 
Naples,” and the Pope, kept the Sea clear of Privateers, and the 
Inhabitants of the Coaſt without Apprehenfion of being inſuk- 
ed by the Corſairs of Barbary. In'a Word, the Grand Dukes 
of Tuſcuny, through their Wealth and their Power, under the 
Direction of a right Plan of Policy, maintained a high Reputa- 
tion, and were eſteemed and treated by their Neighbours as 
the greateſt Princes in Italy; as in Return, they were never 
wanting either in good Offices, or in any other Aſſiſtance to- 
wards ſuch of their Neighbours as were oppreſſed, or ſeemed to 

be in Danger of Opprefion. This therefore, as far as it i 
practicable, ought to be the Policy of modern Times. 
Before the Treaty of fix la Chapelle, the Communication 
between Tuſcany and the Dominions of the Houſe of Arftria 
in Italy, was open and eaſy,” but as Things now ſtand, it is 
quite otherwiſe ; for all the Dominions of the Infant Duke of 
PHarma, zs well as Part of thoſe of the Duke of Modena; lie 
between the Grand Dutchy and that of Milan; and the Dutchy 
of Modenu, and the Dominions of the Church, interpoſe them - 
ſelves between Tuſcuny and the Dutchy of Mantua. This will 
explain to the Reader the true Reaſon of the "Pains that is 
taken to make a large and convenient Road from the Frontiers 
of Tuſcany to Bologna, which would indeed facilitate 4 Com- 
munication with Mantua, but then it muſt be through the 
Dominions of other Princes. This is 4 great and viſible In- 
convenience, and fo much the more mortifying, as there ſeems 
to be no Poſſibility of finding a Remedy, becauſe it — 

* are 
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FRY or Corner. of à Country that inte pee but the 
Length of one, and the whole Breadth of tb 5 55 
Time of War at leaſt, will render all ondence 
ous, if not impracticable, and without doubt u Matte en 
deſerves — = rife var po IND 
however. troubleſome inconvenient 

.be for the preſent, yet aſſuredly 2 9. Lg: 
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imminent D Fhe Grand or the Ballance 
affected thereby. rand Dut ys --AS, we have 


ſhewn, belongs to the Emperor 1 A — tha 
while there is any Faith, an „ or ny Shame in 
Princes, it can never be 2 he ES Hand, as 
his Imperial Majeſty ſucceeds, the Houſe = Aer in all their 
Prerogatives, and is from the very Nature of his enges obliged 
to purſue their Maxims of Government, that is. to ſay, avoid- 
ing as much as may be, all Diſputes with his Neighbows, 
we may well expect that the interior Strength of his Dominions 
may prove a ſufficient. Security to bim, 28 it did to them. 
We may add to this, that the Sea Sea mult remain always open, 
and 1 the Intereſt that the Maritime Powers have 
in the Port of Leghorn, as well as the Guarantee they have 
granted to the Grand Dutch „there is no room to fear that 
they would be remiſs in ing a ſpeedy nd ſufligent Naval 
_ his Aſſiſtance. 
As to the Auſtrian Dominions, their afety cannot fo eu- 
dangered rough the Want of a direct Communication with 
Tuſcany, becauſe Experience has ſhewn us in the laſt War, that 
they may be yery well defended, tho the Grand Dutchy — 
tained a ſtrict Neutrality. Beſides, if contrary to all Appear 
ances, = ſhould be attacked on | ny es, that is, by — 
King of the Two Sicilies, and the Infant of Parma, or 
any of their Succeſſors, a powerful Diverſion might be made 
from the Auftrian Dominions, and a new nunication 
quickly opened. As to the Ballance in Itah, there is not the 
Jt Colour to ſuſpect that. jt ſhould ſuffer at all by this Meane, 
= the Safety of that ever did, and ever will depend upon the 
. ſeyeral , Goyernments that ſubſiſt there, attending to their re- 
ſpective and ſeveral Intereſts, without ingrogching, upon or 
.difturhing their Neighbours ; ſo that whatever contributes | to 
this, may be very. reaſonably.,conſidered. as.: advantageous to 
ae . But an wah is a —— ar — yet it 
ne 12111“ 8 
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For we muſt conſider. at the ſame time, that if the Eſta⸗ 
bliſament of the Royal Infant, and the Dutchy of Moduna, lie 
detween the Auffrian Dominions and the Grand Dutchy of 
_— ny, the Grand Dutchy of Ti at the ſame time lies 

not only between them and the Tu Sicilies, but: alſo be · 
tween them and the Sea, which is a Point of great Con- 
ſequence, I mean to the Tranquility of Itah, and to the Bal- 
lance of Power there; Aa ret it puts both the Houſes of 4: ſtria 
and Bourbon under Difficulties, in caſe of their forming 
any Projects to the Prejudice of each other, or of any of the 
rell of. their Neighbours, which in whatever Light they may 
regard it, cannot certainly be diſpleaſing to other Powers, who 
have no other Intereſt or View, with reſpect to this Part 
of the World, than to ſee it remain quiet, and the ſeveral 
Princes therein employed in promoting the Welfare of their 
reſpective Subjects, which if they would do, they might be all 
rich and — — — from er een e 
Armies in its { 

t is plain from us He barn bd whe e! is very hedle 
Probability, and no Sort of — ſuch a Change as has 
been long rumoured of this Grand for the new Eſta- 
dliſhment- of the Infant Duke, with a Su 'of Money equiva- 
dent) to the Difference of the Revenues produced by the: two 
Countries. Such an Exchange it is true would remove the Ob- 
ſtacle beforementioned, would reftore the Connection between 
the Huſfrian Dominions, and thoſe of his Imperial Majeſty, 
and make the Royal Infant Sovereign of Territories, that con- 
fine not indeed upon his Brother's Dominions, but upon thoſe 

of the Church, through Which his Armies might always 
command a Paſſage. ob may however be doubted, whether 
this Plan would beacropeable-to the other Princes of Italy, as 
well as Whether it would: be really productive of any extraor- 
dinary Advantage to the Parties intereſted therein, for the Rea- 
ſoris that have been already given. The Point however ſeemed 
worth explaining, becauſe notwithſtanding the Noiſe this Project 
made, there were but very few at this: Diſtance he ſeemed to 
have a true Notion of che Motives upon which it was 
founded. 2 

To * phin Imeret of: his Imperial Majelty, in 
Quality of Grand Duke. of Tuſcany, is to maintain the ancient 
Form, and to purſue the old 0f Government in that 
Country, to take every Meaſure requiſite for preſerving, en- 
couraging, and extending the Commerce of his Subjotts, and 

peach _ with all poſible Cre Andere Friendſhip with the 


neighbouring 
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neighbour! —_—_— - Such Meaſures cannot fail of procutin 
the deſired Effects; that is, cannot fail of making the Grand 
Dutchy rich and flouriſhing, which is the war's Means to ſecure 
its Sovereign a great Revenue, while his Subjects enjoy the 
greateſt of temporal Bleflings, Plenty and Peace. 


SECT, Iv,” 


A Bi ef Account of the Family, Dominions, and 
political Intereſts, f his Serene Highneſs the 


Duke of Modena. 


. 0 HE Houſe of Eſte is not only allowed by the beſt Hiſto- 
rians, to be without Controverſy one of the moſt ancient 
and illuſtrious in /taly, but alſo in Europe. This Family de- 
rives its Deſcent from Azon, Lord of Efte, which is a fmall but 
pleaſant Town in Lombardy, not far from Padua, who flouriſh» 
ed in the tenth Century. His Deſcendents became very conſt- 
derable Princes, and fo continued down to Alphonſo I. who was 
Duke of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio. This Prince had three 
Wives, the firſt Anne Daughter to the Duke of Milan, by 
whom he had no Iflue: The ſecond, Lucretia, natural 
Daughter to Pope Alexander VI. by whom he had Iſſue three 
Sons; Hercules, who ſucceeded him in his Dominions ; Mypo- 
lito, Cardinal of Efte, the greateſt Prelate of his — he 
was Archbiſhop of Milan, Auch, Arles, and Lyons, Biſhop of 
Autun, Abbot of Flavignt, &c. and Francis Marquis de la 
Maſſa : His third Wife was Laura Euſtachia, the Daughter of 
a Citizen of Modena, by whom he had Alphonſo de, Efte,, Mar- 
quis de Montechio. 23 | 
Hercules II. ſucceeded his Father, and married the hter 
of the French King, Lewis XII, by whom he had Alphonſo, 
and Lewis, ſtiled Cardinal of Ferrara. Alphonſo II. fu ed 
his Father, and having no Iſſue, called to the Succeſſion of his 
Dominions, Cæſar de Eſte, Son to Alphonſo de Efte, Marquis 
of Montecbio, and diet in the Year 1597. Pope Clement VIII. 
reſolved to lay hold of this Opportunity of uniting the Dutchy 
of Ferrara to the Dominions of the Church ; and accordingly, 
under Pretence that Alphonſo de Efle was illegitimate, be 
. marched in Perſon with an Army into the Territory of Fer- 
rara, and by Force of Arms drove out the new e. This 
Tranſaction muſt be entirely attributed to Ambition, * 
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ed by Violence, fince the Pope had no Colour of Right: For; 
firſt, Alphonſo'de Efe was no Baſtard, his Mother, tho much 
inferior in Degree, being lawfully married to the Duke his 
Father: In the next Place, he was expreſly legitimated by the 
Emperor, to remove all Objections: And, thirdly, if he had been 
a Baſtard, he might have ſucceeded in that Dutchy by a Cuſtom. 
ſanctified, if not introduced, by Authority of the Holy See. It 
is therefore not without Reaſon, that the Dukes of MHadena al- 
ways inſiſt on their Right to the * of Ferrara. 
Ceœſar de Eſte, however, tho' he loſt the Dutchy of Ferrara, 
received the Inveſtiture of Modena and Reggio from the Emperor 
Rodolph II. He married Virginia, Daughter to Coſmo I. Grand 
Duke of Florence; and having reigned thirty Years; deceaſed in 
1628. He was ſucceeded by his Son Alphonſo III. WhO had 
married in his Father's Life-time the Princeſs /abella, Daughter 
to the Duke of Savoy, for whom he had ſo tender an Affection, 
that upon her Death he renounced the World and became a Ca- 
puchin, leaving the Government of his Dominions to his Son 
Francis, who e Duke of Madena in 1629. This Prince 
was thrice married; firſt to the Daughter of the Duke of Parma, 
by whom he had his Succeſſor Alphenſo, and ſeveral Princeſſes; 
ſecondly, to her gry whom he had an only Daughter, who 
died an' Infant; and laſtly, to the Daughter of the Prince of 
Paleftrina, by whom he had a Son Rinaldo, honoured with a 
Cardinal's Cap from Rome in 1686. | | 
Alphonſo, ee reckoned the ſecond, by others the fourth, 
ſucceeded his Father in the Year 1658. He married Laura Mar- 
tinoxzi, Niece to Cardinal Mazarin, by whom he had a Daughter 
Mary Beatrix Eleanora, who eſpouſed James the ſecond, King of 
Great Britain; and Francis, who ſucceeded him in his Domini- 
ons while a Child in his Cradle in 1662. This Duke married 
in 1692 the Daughter of the Duke of Parma, and dying without 
Iſſue in 1694, his Uncle the Cardinal of Eſte laid aſidè his Pur- 
ple, and aſſumed the Title of Duke of Modena and Reggio. 
Rinaldo de Efte attached himſelf from the Beginning of his 
Reign to the e of Auſtria, and remained firm to thoſe En- 
ents ſo long as he lived. He eſpouſed in 1695 Charlotta 
elicia, Daughter to the Duke of Hanover and Siſter to the Em- 
preſs, which n fortified his Zeal to the Imperial Fa- 
mily, which di 
turning to his Advantage, that is, upon the breaking out of the 
War occaſioned by the diſputed Succeſſion to the Throne of 
une which induced Lewis XIV. towards: the Cloſe of the 
ear 1703'to diſpoſſeſs him of all his Dominions, and to unite 
them to the Crown of France. The Duke of Modena had fome 


E e Time 


covered itſelf at a Time when it was far from 
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Time before retired to Bologna, and went from thence to Rome 
in order to ſollicit the Pope's Interpoſition with the Eldeſt Son of 
the Church in favour of a Prince, whoſe Crime was of no deep- 
er Dye than acknowledging the Archduke Charles for King of 
Spain; but except ſpecious and deluſive Promiſes, his Serene 
Highneſs. reaped 1 are this Journey. | 
| The moſt Chriſtian King however perceiving, that tho' the 
Duke of Modena could not defend his Dominions, yet the Man- 
ner in which he had treated him was univerſally offenſive to the 
Italian Princes, and did him much more Hurt than the Poſſeſſion 
of Modena and its Dependencies could do him Good, thought 
proper to renounce all Title to his new Conqueſt, declaring it to 
belong to his Grandfon the King of Spain, and uniting it to the 


Dutchy of Milan. In this Situation it continued till Prince 


Eugene with the Imperial Army entered Italy in 1706, when in 
the Night between the 19th and 20th of November the City of 
Modena was taken by Storm, or rather by Surprize, and the great- 
eſt part of the French Garriſon cut to pieces, The ſmall Remains 
of that Garriſon retired into the Citadel, which they not only 
threatened to hold out to the laſt Extremity, but even pretended 
to bombard the 'Town and reduce it to Aſhes, which his Serene 
Highneſs Prince Eugene prevented by acquainting the Governor, 
that if he proceeded in his brutal » he would infallibly 
cauſe him and every Man under his — to be hanged 
upon the Walls. This gave a new Turn to Things; for Mon- 
ſieur de Bar, the French Governor, being informed that the Duke 
of Modena was returned from Bologna to his Capital, ſent him a 
very polite Meſſage, importing, that he deſired to have the 
Honour of delivering up the Citadel into his Hands, as to its 
lawful Maſter ; which Propoſition was immediately accepted, 
and the Duke entered again into the Poſſeſſion of his Countries, 
which had been miſerably harraſſed and exhauſted by his Ene- 
mies, who treated his Subjects with inexcuſable Severity out of 
Hatred to their Sovereign. | ; 
His Serene Highneſs, in 1708, had ſome Hopes given him, 
that after ſuffering ſo much by the War he might at length be a 
Gainer by it, ſince his Brother-in-law the Emperor falling out 
with the Pope ſeized the County and Caſtle of Camachio, to 
which the Duke of Modena had the ſame Right as to the Ferra- 
reſe, and it was generally thought that he would have reſtored 
both Dutchy and County, as he might very eaſily have done, to 
its lawful * — — bis Imperial Majeſty having carried — 
Point with the Pope by a  fagned January 15, 1709 
the Deciſion of the Duke's — a | — of Cardi- 
nals, who to be ſure were moſt equal Judges between the oo 
S. 1 | an 
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and any Prince whatever; but in the mean time the Emperor 


kept Comachio in his own Hands by way of Sequeſtration. In this 
Situation Things remained, very little to the Satisfaction either 


of the Pope or of the Duke, till by a Treaty between Benedi 
XIII. and the Emperor Charles VI. dated at Rome November 2 
1724, Comachio was reſtored to his Holineſs, but with an expre 
Reſervation of the Rights of the Empire and of the Duke of 
Madena upon that Fief, and a Proviſo that this Reſtitution ſhould 
have no Operation whatever in favour of the Pope's Title. 
But if his Serene Highneſs of Modena failed in his reaſonable 
Expectation of being once more put into Poſſeſſion of the Patri- 
mony of his Anceſtors, he had however the Satisfaction of re- 
ceiving a noble Equivalent for the Loſſes he had ſuſtained by his 
Fidelity to the Houſe of Auſtria. For the French King having 
iven.the Example of transferring the Dominions of one Italian 


Prince to another, his Imperial Majeſty made no Difficulty of 


granting tothe then hereditary Prince, and now reigning Duke 
of Modena, the Inveſtiture of the Dutchies of Mirandala and 
Concordia, their Sovereign of the Houſe of P:o having thought 
fit, a little imprudentlv, to declare himſelf very early in favour of 
the two Crowns, by which thoſe valuable Dutchies were united 

to the Dominions of Modena, and have continued Part of them 
ever ſince. | | 85 5 N . 
The Tranquility of Furope being in ſome Meaſure reſtored by 
the Treaties of Utrecht and Baden, his Serene Highneſs thought 
fit to provide for the Succeffion to his Dominions, by marrying 
the Hereditary Prince in the Month of June 1720, to Charlott 
Aglae d Orleans, Daughter to the Duke Regent of France. This 
arriage ſoon after it was celebrated, became, from Cauſes the 
World has never been Acquainted with, the Source of ſome 

Family Diſcontents, upon which the Hereditary Prince an 
Princeſs quitted the Court of Modena, and endeavoured to mi; 
tigate the Senſe of this Diſaſter by Travelling. The old Duke 
in the mean time remained firm to his original Syſtem, and in 
the War which broke out upon the Death of the King of Po- 
land, adhered ſteadily to the Intereſts of the Houſe of Auftria, 
which coſt him as much Trouble and ill Uſage in the very De- 
cline of Life, as he had experienced in the Flower of his Age. 
He had however the Satisfaction of ſurviving his Misfortunes, 
and of returning from Bologha _ he had again choſen for 
his Retreat) to his Capital of Modena. His Imperial Majeſty 
Charles VI. in Gratitude to the Virtues of this great and good 
Prince, made bim a Prefent of a moſt noble Lordſhip in Hun- 
. entailed it upon his Family. After paſſing through 
1 Variety of Fortunes without the leaſt Diminution of 
Ee 2 ; Character, 
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Character, this venerable Duke departed the World in Peace in 
his own Palace October 26, 1737, aged eighty-three, | 
Francis Maria de Eſte ſucceeded his Father in his Dominions, 
but having married a Princeſs of the Blood of France, by whom 
he has a numerous Iſſue, he entered into Engagements with the 
Crowns of France and Spain, tho' with great Secrecy, before 
the breaking out of the laſt War, raiſed Forces, and fortified all 
the ſtrong Places in his Dominions. His Sardinian Majeſty, 
however, taking Advantage of the Difficulties the Duke of 
Montemar who commanded the Spaniſh Forces in Naples was 
under, entered the Dominions of his Serene _— $ with a 
ſuperior Force, and upon his withdrawing to the Spaniſh Army, 
ſeized and reduced them, 1 diſarmed his Forces. After 
this, all the Territories of this Prince in Italy were adminifter'd 
by the Authority and for the joint Benefit of the Empreſs Queen 
and the King of Sardinia. former likwiſe confiſcated and 
diſpoſed of his Eſtates in Hungary, to which however, as well 
as to all his Dominions in Italy, his Serene Highneſs was re- 
ſtored by the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and is in full Poſſeſſion 
of them at this Time. He has already begun to reſtore Things 
to their former State, by direCting the ſtrong Citadel of Miran- 
dola to be repaired and fortified, and that he may a no leſs 
careful of his Subjects Intereſts than of his own Security, has 
aboliſhed various Duties and Impoſitions that were injurious to 
Commerce, and is meditating other ſalutary Reſolutions, amongſt 
which it is ſaid a cordial Reconciliation with the Court of Vienna 
is one of the chief. This is ſo much the more probable, as there 
is no Prince in Itah to whom the Friendſhip of the Emperor 
and the Houſe. of Auſtria is of ſo great Conſequence as to the 
Duke of Modena. The Truth of this will manifeſtly appear 
from the following Deſcription of his Territories. 7 

The Dominions of his Serene Highneſs the Duke of Modena 
are compoſed, as the Reader has dw ſeen, of various Terri- 
tories acquired at different Times, and held by different Titles. 
If we compare the preſent State of the Houſe of Eft with its 
original Condition, it will ſeem to be greatly improved ; but if 
we reflect upon the Condition of this Family when the Dutchy 


of Ferrara, and the County of Comachio, as well as the Dutchies 


of Modena and Reggio, were in its Poſſeſſion, we ſhall find it far 


_ ſhort now of what it was. However the preſent Duke of Modena 


is a much more conſiderable Prince than his Grandfather, he- 
ther we conſider the Extent of his Dominions, or the Amount 
of his Revenues ; neither is it at all impoſſible, in eaſe of any. 


future Alterations in the Diſtribution of Power in [taly, this Prince 
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or his Succeſſors may be Gainers, as well as his Predeceſſors 
were in Times paſt: _ 
The Dutchy of Modena, properly ſo called, comprehends one 
of the faireſt and moſt fruitſul Countries in ah, abounding 
with Corn, Wine, Oil and Fruits, very populous, and inha- 
| bited by an ingenious and induſtrious People. The ſmall 
County of Frignano bordering on the Bologneſe, is annexed to 
it on one Side, and Part of the Country of Carfagnano on the 
other, the reſt belonging to the Republick of Lucca. It is very 
- mountainous, but far from being deſpicable for all that, ſince 
in theſe Mountains there are Mines of great Value, and the In- 
habitants are a Race of People robuſt, hardy, and brave, as any 
in Italy. The Dutchy of Xeggis lies Weſt from that of Modena, 
and is by ſome accounted the more conſiderable Nutchy of the 
two, and indeed ſo it is, if we conſider its Dependencies, ſuch 
as the Principalities of Corregeio and Carpi, the former heretofore 
poſſeſſed by the Princes of the ſame Name, and the latter belong- 
ing to the Family of Pio. In the North-weſt Corner of this 
Dutchy, ſtands Bercells upon the Po, formerly a Place of great 
Strength, yielded by the late Duke of Modena in 1701 to the 
Imperialiſts, to faciliate their military Operations in /taly, and 
for that Reaſon, beſieged, taken, and entirely demoliſhed by 
the French in 1705, nor has it been ever ſince reſtored to its 
ancient Condition. 

The Dutchy of - Miranda, including that of Concordia, is 
about twenty Miles in Length, and five in Breadth ; it is a very 
beautiful and a very plentiful Territory, full of Villages, and the 
Country round about them thoroughly cultivated. Mirandala 
is ſtrong by Situation, and has been formerly well fortified. The 
City of Concordia ſtands on the Secchia, at the Diſtance of ſix 
Miles from Mirandola, between which Cities there is a fine 
Canal called the Navilio, which facilitates the Commerceof both, 
Theſe Dutchies were very great Acquiſitions to the Family of 
Efte, ſince their Revenues are moderately computed at one hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns a Year. Having ſpoken of theſe Countries 
ſeparately, we will conſider them next as they lie together, and 
make the Patrimony of this Prince, now ſettied and confirmed, 
as well as guaranteed, by the greateſt European Powers. 

The whole Eſtates of the Duke of Modena have the Dutchies 
of Mantua and Guaſtalla on the North; the Grand Dutchy of 
Tuſcany on the South, together with the Territories of the Re- 
publick of Lucca; the Bologneſe and the Dutchy of Ferrara on 
the Eaſt; and the Dutchy - Parma on the Weſt, The my 
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of theſe Countries from South to North, is about fifty- ſix Engliſb 
Miles, and they are about fifty Miles in Breadth from Welt to 
Eaſt. The Duke of Modena, in time of Peace, enjoys a Revenue 
of about one hundred thoufand Pounds a Year at leaſt, with 
which he maintains a very, ſplendid Court, and when his Cir- 
cumſtances renders it requiſite, can keep up a Body of eight 
thouſand regular Troops. The greateſt Inconveniency in the 
Situation of his Country is, that it has no Communication with 
the Sea, which might be eafily removed, if he could recover 
either by Treaty or Force the Dutchy of Ferrara, which lies 
upon the Gulph of Venice. | | | | 

It is to be obſerved, that the Weſtern Part of the Dutchy of 
Reggio, intervenes intirely between the Dutchy of Parma-and 
that of Gua/talla, ſo that they can have no Communication but 
by the River Po; as this is very inconvenient for the Infant 
Duke, it has been ſurmiſed that he would reſtore to the Empreſs + 
Queen a Part of the Dutchy of Guaſtalla, in order to engage her 
to grant the Duke of Modena an Equivalent for this Part of his 
Country; and if this Negotiation is ever brought to bear, 
that Equivalent will be eaſily found, ſince the Country of 
Novellara, which is likewiſe a Part of the Mantuan, lies in the 
midſt of the Eſtates of the Duke of Modena, and would be 
very convenient for him. On the other hand, there has been 
a Rumour as if his Serene Highneſs was defirous of 22 
for it the Countries that he holds in Hungary, which to him 
no doubt would be very acceptable, but will hardly appear 
in the ſame Light to the Houſe of Auſtria. Upon the whole, 
it is plainly the Intereſt of his Serene Highneſs (if he propoſes 
to continue an Italian Prince) to reſume his Father's Syſtem, 
and to attach himſelf cloſely to that Family, which will be 
always able to protect him, and from which alone he can expect 
any Aſſiſtance, in reference to the old Claims of his Family, 
which if they could be brought to bear, would alter his Condi- 
tion very much. | | | 

Since our former Edition, the Proſpect with reſpect to this 
ducal Houſe is much altered by the Death of the Cadet Prince of 
Eſte. The preſent Duke is old, and the Dutcheſs alſo, who reſides 
in France, The Hereditary Prince, upon whom the Conti- 
nuance of this illuſtrious Family depends, is not on the beſt 
Terms with the Princeſs of Maſſa-Carrara, by whom as yet 
he has only a Daughter. So that conſidering the Nature of 
Fiefs in Italy, the . ate of ſo conſiderable a Succeſſion may ex- 
cite much political Confuſion. 7 
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SECT. V. 


The Power of the Pope confidered as the Head of all 
Chriſtians who hold Communion with Rome; his 


Grandeur as a Temporal Prince ; the Maxims of 


his Government; the general Intereſt of the See 
of Rome with regard to the Princes and States 
of Chriſtendom, and particular Intereſts, in 
reference to the Princes and States in Italy; 
zucluding alſo an Account of all the Temporal 


Dominions of the Pope, their Situation, Extent, 


* 


Revenues, &c. 


HE Deſign of this Work makes it abſolutely — to 
y Rea- 


examine the Nature of the Papal Power, for man 

ſons, but more eſpecially as it has a very great Influence on the 
Ballance of Power in general, as well as a very particular Re- 
lation to that of Italy. It would indeed require much more 
Room than we have to ſpare, and lead us at the ſame time 
beſide our Purpoſe, to treat this Matter in its full Extent, and 
to enter into an expreſs Deduction of the Means by which the 
Spiritual Authority of the Popes was gradually raiſed to ſuch a 
Height, as that with which it was exerciſed in the Times im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation ; neither is it at all neceſ- 
fary that we ſhould enter into any expreſs Detail of the Means 
Y which the Popes have acquired the ſeveral Parts of their 

emporal Dominions, What we chiefly aim at, may be ac- 
compliſhed by a ſuccinct View of the Nature, Prerogatives, 
and Influence of this Spiritual Monarchy, fo far as it re- 
ſpects the Chriſtian Powers, and a ſhort Deſcription of thoſe 
Territories, from the Poſſeſſion of which the Pope is con- 
ſidered as a Temporal Prince, and as one of the moſt conſi- 
derable Potentates in Ztaly, which will be found highly uſeful 


towards obtaining a thorough Comprehenſion of the Intereſts 


of Europe. | 
If we conſider that the Popes riſe to that Dignity from very 
inferior Stations, were heretofore frequently, and are ſtill ſome- 


times of mean Families, without any Support from Kindred - 
or Relations, * great Part of their Revenues from 2 i 
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Subjects of other Princes, and this in Virtue of their claiming 
a Share in their Allegiance, exerciſing an Authority grounded 
only in Opinion, and frequently — a Superiority over 
thoſe to whom they have not only been themſelves in Obe- 
dience, but Have alſo rendered them domeſtick Offices in the 
Nature of Servants : When, I ſay, we conſider all this, with a 
Multitude of other Particulars, that every intelligent Reader's 
Memory will. furniſh, we cannot help wondering that this 
Ecclefiaftical Empire has ſtood ſo long, grown up to ſo great 
a Height, and continues yet to enjoy a green old Age, that 
dees not ſeem to betray any Symptoms of a ſpeedy Diſſo- 
lution. | | — 

But upon a nearer and cloſer Inſpection, we ſhall find that 
this Spiritual Monarchy, like ſome of the leaning Towers that 
- have made ſo much Noiſe in Ttaly, tho” it ſeems to carry evident 
Marks of Weakneſs, is in fact a Structure very ſtrong in itſelf, 
contrived with great Skill, as well as erected with much Art. 
If in other Monarchies Princes have pretended to a Divine 
Right, the Pope goes ſtill farther, and claims a kind of Divine 
Power, by which he is raiſed as much above other Princes, 
as thoſe Princes are above their People. This Claim, together 
with the Title of Helineſs, having the Recommendation of a long 
Preſcription, cannot but excite an high Veneration in the Minds 
of ſuch as believe it. The Papal Character being given with 
the greateſt Ceremony by thoſe who are preſumed to be the 
on Judges of Religion and religious Intereſts, ſeems in the 
Opinion of the Multitude to alter the very Nature of him who 
1s adorned therewith, and to transform him from a Man of 
like Paſſions with themſelves, into a Sacred Perſon. It is true, 
that in Proteſtant Countries, as nothing of this is believed, ſo 
it is very hard to be underſtood. ' Yet the Fact is beyond 
Diſpute, and whatever wiſer Perſons in Popiſh Kingdoms may 
conceive, the Bulk of the People have the higheſt Reverence for 
the Holy Father. 

The cloſe Connectſon between the Clergy in all Popiſh 
Countries and the Court of Rome, joined to the occaſional Be- 
nefits that Monarchs themſelves may receive by Bulls from the 
Holy See, makes them unwilling to interpoſe, or break off that 
. Commerce which their Subjects have with Rome, that upon 
certain Occaſions they may derive Favours from thence, which 
may eaſily procure what otherwiſe might with prop; 6 be 
forced by their own Authority. The Subjection of the Clergy 
to a foreign Head makes them ſometimes more tractable to 
their natural Sovereigns than they otherwiſe would be, ＋ 5 


= 
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the-Good-will and Friendſhip of a ſingle Perſon is more _ 
mo 


attained, than the Direction of many, and beſides in th 

Caſes there can be no Appeal to the People, becauſe in all ſuch 
Diſputes think an implicit Submiſſion the Duty of the 
Clergy. e may add to this another Reaſon, which is, that 
the Popiſh Princes cheriſh the Spiritual Power of the Pope, as 
the Means of preſerving Unity in Religion, and thereby pre- 
venting religious Diſputes, which very ſeldom difturb the 
Church, without diſturbing the State alſo. Thus it appears, 
that independent of Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition, political Prin- 
ciples have no ſmall Share in promoting that Adherence to 
the See of Rome, which at firſt Sight ſeems ſo irreconcileable to 
the abſolute Authority of Sovereign Princes, and which not- 
withſtanding by their dextrous Management is often made to 
_ co-operate therewith. , 5 
As to the interior Strength of the Papal Government, we 
need only reflect that the Advantages of Birth are well ſup- 
plied by the great Parts, and other Qualifications with which 
a Man muſt be neceſſarily endow'd, who is promoted to this 
Dignity. His being obliged to Celibacy is another Point of 
great Conſequence, in as much as it prevents the changing this 


elective into an hereditary Sovereignty, which would be en- 


tirely repugnant to the fundamental Maxims of this Conſtitu- 
tion. We may add to this, the Precautions taken in electing 
commonly a Perſon far advanced in Years, which leaves no 
Room for attempting to alter the ſettled Principles of the Go- 
vernment ; and all great Politicians allow, that it is the ſacri- 
ficing theſe to — of a Family, or to the private Ad- 
vantage of the reigning Prince, that opens a way to the Ruin 
even of the beſt digeſted Syſtems. It has been Alſo an old Rule 
in the Conclave, never to elect two Popes of the ſame Fa- 
mily, Faction, or even of the fame Diſpoſition, in immediate 


Succeflion, for the ſame Reaſon. It would indeed be endleſs 


to enter into all their Refinements upon theſe capital Points, 
from. whence the Character of the Court of Rome, in reſpect 
to Policy, has always ſtood fo high, as to be thought the beſt 
School for breeding Miniſters in all the Popiſh Monarchies, from 
whence alſo it draws great Adv = 

We muſt not however imagine from hence, that becauſe the 
fundamental Maxims of the See of Rome have been always the 
ſame, the Adminiſtration of the Government has been 
uniform; ſince conſidering the vaſt Variation in Men's Tem- 
pers and Habits in different Ages, this muſt appear a Thing 
| abſolutely impoſſible, Neither ought we to imagine, that any 
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Conſtitution could be ſo framed, as to extinguiſh in the Minds 
of Princes all natural Affection for their Families. But on the 
one hand, ſuch has been the Skill and Capacity of theſe Spi- 
ritual Monarchs, that from Time to Time have made 
ſuch. prudent Alterations in their exterior Conduct, as hath 
perfectly kept up that Relation between the Church and the 
Garros Roux, upon which their Authority depends. 8 
have likewiſe on the other reduced their Family Tenderneſſes in- 
to a kind of Syſtem, by which the Nepoti/m of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs has been in many Reigns made ſubſervient to the Intereſt of 
the State, as well as agreeable to the Inclinations of the Popes, 
who thought they could never truſt their Affairs in fo ſafe 
Hands for themſelves, as with thoſe who muſt be conſcious, 
that their Wealth, their Influence, and their Power, muſt 
in a great Meaſure determine with the Life of him from whom 
they were received, and that beſides they muſt from that Mo- 
ment lie open to the ſtricteſt Inquiries poſſible into their paſt 
ConduR. | 

One may with great Truth and Impartiality venture to 
aſſert, that the whole Scheme of the Romi/h Religion is admi- 
rably well adjuſted, to maintain in every reſpe&t the Power 
of the ſupreme Head. He is reputed infallible that his De- 
ciſions may have the greater Weight; the Traditions of the 
Church, which with the Members of it paſs for the Rule of 
Faith, are ſubject to his Controul ; all religious Doctrines are 
liable to his ſure; the Power of Abſution, even in the 
higheſt Caſes, is attributed to him ; he diſpenſes the Treaſures 
of the Church, I mean Spiritual Treaſures, ſuch as Pardons 
and Indulgences ; he grants Diſpenſations of all Kinds; he 
regulates Faſts and Feaſts at his Pleaſure: In a Word, being 
reputed the Succeſſor of St. Peter, and the viſible Head of 
the Chriſtian Church, he has Prerogatives without Bounds, 
and without Number; fo that it is no ſurprizing Thing at all, 
that ſo much Power, directed by ſo great Policy, ſhould be 
able to perſorm ſuch mighty Things, and to preſerve itſelf for 
io many Ages. | Og | 

But our Draught would be extremely imperfect, if we did 
not take Notice of the ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Men ſub- 
ject in an eſpecial Manner to the Holy See, and which with- 
out any great Impropriety in the Term, may be ſtiled the 
Spiritual Forces of his Holineſs. In the firſt Claſs of theſe 
ſtand. the Cardinals, who are acknowledged Princes of the 
Church, and pretend to be next in Dignity to Crowned Heads. 
They were originally no more than the Pariſh Prieſts of 
Rome, and their Number ſomctimgs- greater, ſometimes by 
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but now it is fixed to ſeventy-two, in Alluſion to Chriſt's 
Diſciples. Heretofore a Cardinal was content to be ſtiled his 
Excellency, but now they aſſume the Title of Eminence, which 
was formerly given to Princes, and thereupon the latter took 
the Title of! Highneſs. The Cardinals are of all Nations, that 


the Influence ariſing from the Hopes of this Dignity may be 


the more extenſive ; the Nomination to Hats by crowned Heads 
is a new Stroke of Roman Policy, which heightens the De- 
pendence upon the Hah See, while it ſeems to leſſen the 
Papal Authority. The Majority, however, are always Italians, 
to prevent the Throne from being filled by a Stranger, and it 
is provided that in all Elections the Perſons choſen ſhall have 
the Voices of two Thirds of thoſe who enter the Conclave, 


that there may never be a ſtrong Faction againſt the Pope, 


amongſt the Cardinals, which might be attended with ill Con- 
' ſequences. . All the ſubordinate Dignities in the Church, may 
be conſidered as the Nobility in the Pope's ſpiritual Empire. 

But in all others, ſo in this, the Strength of the Monarchy 


conſiſts in the Number of its Subjects, and if we take into 


our View the ſecular and regular Clergy in the Church of Rome, 
the former bound by the moſt ſacred Ties, and the latter not 
by Vows only, but by their Intereſts, to the Obedience of the 
Holy See, we cannot but entertain a high Idea of its Power, 
ſince long ago it was the Calculation of a certain Sovereign 
Pontiff, that in Europe he had three hundred thouſand Pariſhes, 
and fifty thouſand Convents ſubject to his Juriſdiction. The 
conſtant Reſort of all theſe to Rome upon different Occaſions, 


muſt carry thither annually an immenſe Treaſure, and tho? 


Prelates ſometimes complain of the Expence attending their 
Bulls, yet it is obſerved, that fince the Reformation gave 
them Apprehenſions of ſeeing eccleſiaſtical Eftates ſecula- 
rized, they have been leſs frequent in their Remonſtrances, and 
choſe rather to fit down under thoſe kind of Burthens, than 
expoſe the Value of their Preferntents to all the World, and 


_— encourage that Spirit of Envy which they find ſtrong 


enough already, without any ſuch Inducement. 

which could poſſibly contribute to render the Foundations of 
this Monarchy firm and ſtrong. That moſt important Truft 
of educating Youth is intirely in their Hands, who are devoted 


to the Service of the Holy See. The Jeſuits are particularly 


famous for their Application in this reſpect ; and when they have 
received the fuſt Tincture of Literature, ſuch as are ſent to 
compleat their Studies at the Univerſities meet with the fame 
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It is very eaſy to diſcern, that nothing has been neglected 
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Doctrine and Diſcipline, and whatever the Science be to which 
they-apply, Veneration for the Pope is a Thing fo frequently 
inſiſted upon, and ſo ſtrongly impreſſed, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible they ſnould ever loſe it while they remain conſtant to 
their Religion. The Offices of the Church, by which I mean 
Eccleſiaſtical Benefices of all forts, are ſo numerous, and afford 
ſuch ample Maintenances and ſuch le Proſpects to Men 
of all Ranks and Tempers, in conjunction with the Canon Law 
which is peculiar to this Spiritual Monarchy, that the moſt ef- 
fectual Proviſion is made for a conſtant Succeſſion of Perſons 
bound to ſupport that Intereſt, which is the Support of them- 
ſelves and all their Pretenſions. | 
As theſe are bound by Affection, and by finding their own 
Account, to a conſtant Submiſſion, ſo the proper Methods have 
been taken for ſubjecting the Laicks in that Church alſo to ſuch 
an Obedience as they cannot well break through. Amongſt 
theſe we may reckon Auricular Confeſſion, Maſſes for the Dead, 
the Direction of Female Conſciences, the Opportunities they 
have of working upon Perſons in their dying Moments, and 
many more. that Judging according to thoſe Rules of Pro- 
bability, which hold in other Caſes, there is no great Reaſon to 
that the Papal Authority will decline much more than 
it has already done; eſpecially if ſucceeding Popes imitate the 
Moderation of their immediate Predeceſſors, and endeavour to 
maintain themſelves rather by Addreſs than by the Force of 
Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, which is a ſort of Artillery that no 
longer does the Execution it did in the darker Ages, when the 
little Learning there was remained intirely among the Prieſts 
and Monks, 
The Reader will apprehend this more clearly, if he takes a 
ſhort View of the European Powers that ſtill profeſs Obedience 
to the See of Rome. In Poland the Clergy are numerous, and 
well provided for, have a great ſhare of Power allotted them by 
the Conſtitution, and are for the moſt compoſed of the younger 
Sons of the Nobility. In Germany, it is viſible that the Popiſh 
Religion rather prevails than declines, and the Eccleſiaſtical 
Electors and other Prelates are ſo formidable a Body in the Diet, 
as not to be apprehenſive of any future Secularizations. It is 
befides the Intereſt of ſeveral great Houſes to ſupport the Church 
as it is now conſtituted, on the ſcore of the Preferments which 
are in a manner entailed on the younger Sons of their Families, 
ſo as not only to afford them noble Eftabliſhments, but alſo ren- 
der them capable of ſupporting the Head of their Houſe inſtead 
of being a Burthen upon him, as would be the Cafe if theſe 
5 | 13 Dignities 
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Dignities were ſecularized. The hereditary Countries of the 
Houſe of Auſtria remain ſtrictly attached to the See of Rome. 
The Gallican Church has always claimed a kind of Freedom, 
which having been improved by the Struggles that have been 
heretofore made againſt them, the modern Popes have wiſely 
had recourſe to another Method, which ſeems to have had a bet- 
ter Effect; and while the Courts of Rome and Verſailles agree, 
both will find their Account in the reciprocal Support of each 
other's Power. In Spain and Portugal the Papal Authority ſtands 
upon a much ſtronger Foundation, as appears from the amazing 
Wealth of the Clergy in the former, and the Joy with which 
the Sovereign of the latter accepted very lately from the Pope 
the Title of Meſt Faithful. In Traly the Influence of the Pope 
extends every where; and he is ſo able to make either his Fa- 
your or Reſentment felt, that all the Princes and States of his 
Communion find it their Intereſt to live upon good Terms with 
his Holineſs, and as none underſtand their own Intereſts better, 
are like to continue in the ſame Inclinations received from their 
Anceſtors in that reſpect. IH 

- Tt has been generally ſuppoſed, that one of the Maxims of the 
See of Rome has been attaching itſelf to the ſuperior Intereſt, 
and always courting that Power moſt which was uppermoſt ; 
and in proof of this much has and may be faid : but at the 
ſame time it is very certain, that the true Intereſt of the Hol 
See conſiſts in ſupporting the BALLANCE of Power, becauſe 
its Influence depends chiefly upon an Equality among thePrinces 
of that Communion : and if any of theſe ſhould gain an entire 
Aſcendancy, the See of Rome could not fail of feeling the firſt 
Effects of it. This is not only evident from Speculation, but 
from Experience likewiſe. hen the Spaniards were in the 
Zenith of their Power, the Pope felt the Weight of it. And 
in much later Times, when Lewis XIV. thought himſelf 'in a 
Condition to give Law to Europe, his profeſſing himſelf the 
Eldeſt Son of the Church did not reſtrain him from treating the 
Holy Father very undutifully ; upon which the wiſeſt Proteſtant 
Politicians did not in the leaſt heſitate at giving the Article for 
making his Holineſs Satisfaction a place in the Grand Alliance. 
The Truth is, that while the Court of Rome continues famous 
for its Policy, for which it is like to continue famous as long as 
it continues at all, we can never ſuſpect its falling from this 
Maxim. For as in Decency it imports the Holy Father to ſhew 
an equal Affection for all who profeſs themſelves his Children, 
ſo it is his Intereſt to be really indifferent; and tho? ſome Caſes 
may happen that require a temporary Suſpenſion of that Ap- 
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earance, yet wiſe Men will not be deceived by the Conduct of 
Popes under ſuch Circumſtances. * But it is now Time to ſpeak 
of the Temporal Authority which the Roman. Pontiff enjoys in 
conſequence of his Dominions in Itah and elſewhere ; and in 


trading of theſe we ſhall be as ſuccinct as the Subject will 


on... 1 
As an Halian Prince, the Pope would be very powerful if the 
Number and Wealth of his Subjects bore any Proportion to the 
Extent of his Dominions, which lie in the very middle of Itah, 
and go quite acroſs from the Gulph of Venice to the Mediterra- 
nean, which is an Advantage that (except the King of the Two 
Sicilies) no other Prince in that Country enjoys but himſelf, 
We will ſpeak of the ſeveral Provinces into which they are di- 
vided, or rather of the ſeveral Territories of which they are 
compoſed, in their natural Order, beginning with the Country 
that lies fartheſt to the North-Weſt, which is the Dutchy of 
Ferrara. This, which was formerly one of the fineſt Princi- 
palities in /taly, lies ſtretched upon the Gulph of Venice, the 
River Po running through it, and * there into the Sea. 
The Climate was formerly good, and the Soil fruitful, pro- 
ducing Corn, Flax and Hemp, and other valuable Commodi- 
ties, which made the Duke rich and the People happy; but now 
Things are quite altered ; for the Country lying low, and being 
thinly inhabited, the Inundations of the 2 have rendered a 
2 Part of it a Moraſs, and Ferrara, from being one of the 
neſt in Italy, now ſcarce deſerves the Name of a City. The 
Town and _ of Comachio is no better than a Fiſhing Vil- 
lage, ſurrounded by unwholeſome Marſhes. The Bologneſe is 
ſtill a very fine Country, and retains —_— of its ancient 
Freedom: The Capital is ſtiled Bologna, or Bononia the Fat, 
from the Fertility of its Territory in Corn, Wine and 
Flax : Fort Urban, which ftands ten Miles from Bologna, is 
a Fortreſs built to cover the Pope's Frontier on this Side: 
The Bolagneſe is an Inland Country, but as it lies between Tuſ- 
cany and the Dutchy of Mantua, the Road through it creates 
ſome little Trade. The Country of Romagna is next, it lies 
upon the Gulph of Venice, and is very pleaſant and fruitful, wa- 
tered by ſeveral fine Rivers, and enriched by its Salt Mines : 
The Capital is Ravenna the Old, as the Italians call it, and 
indeed its Appearance Nom it ſo, for it is now fallen very 
much to Decay. The Dutchy of Urbino lies alſo upon the 
Venetian Gulph, and though it was formerly reckoned a fine 
Country when under Princes of its own, there is nothing more 
certain than that the Air is very unwholeſome, and the Soil 
extremely 
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extremely barren; the beſt Place now is Pears on the Coaſt of 
the Adriatict, from whence it enjoys ſome Trade, and is tole- 
rably well built. The Marquiſate of Ancona lies alſo on the 
ſame Gulph ; the City from whence it receives its Name was 
formerly famous for its Port, now ina very low and poor Con- 
dition ; but Loretto, which ftands about ten Miles from it, is 
famous for its Riches acquired by the worſt ſort of Trade. 
The Territory of Citta de Caftells is ſmall, and derives its 
Name from that Place which ſtands on the River Tiber, and is 
pleaſant and well built. The Perugians lies next, and abounds 
with excellent Wine and very good Corn. The Capital is Pe- 
Ale enriched by its famous Lake well ſtored with excellent Fiſh. 
he Orvietano lies next, ſo called from its Capital Orvieto, a 
(mall but beautiful 8 rich in Corn and Wine, and en- 
joying the beſt Air in the Pope's Dominions. Adjoining to this 
Province lies the Dutchy of Caſtro, belonging formerly to the 
Dukes of Parma and Placentia, but rejoined to the Hot See 
partly by Uſury, and partly by Violence: The Pope's Poſſeſſion 
was quieted by a Treaty with the Emperor Charles VI. in 1724. 
but it is poſſible the old Title to it derived from the Dukes o 
Parma, on a favourable Occaſion may yet be revived. 
The Patrimony of St. Peter lies on the Mediterranean, and 
is fruitful in Corn and Wine, and famous alſo for its Allom 
Mines: The Capital of it is Viterbo, anciently a fine Place, now 
little better than a Heap of Ruins: Ports, formerly (as its Name 
ſignifies) a noble Haven, now capable only of receiving Barks : 
But Civita Vecchia has ſtill a fine Port, and would be a very con- 
ſiderable Place, if the Unwholeſomeneſs of its Air did not render 
it thinly peopled, and the Lazineſs of thoſe People who dwell in it 
did not contributeto the Unwholeſomeneſs of the Air' by leaving 
their Country uncultivated. Umbria, or the Dutchy of Spoleto, 
is a Country well. watered, and much diverſified in its Appear- 
ance, in ſome Parts mountainous, in others marſhy, but inter- 
mixed with Plains fruitful in Corn, Wine, Oil and Fruits : The 
Capital is Spoleta, and there are ſome other good Towns in this 
Country, which is owing to a little Trade ſtirring there. The 
Province of Sabina, which, takes its Name from the Sabines, is 
ſmall, but very fruitful and pleaſant. The Country about Rame, 
called Campagna di Roma, would be wholeſome and fruitful if 
well cultivated, but at preſent it is neither, efpecially in ſome 
Seaſons of the Year, when that Capital becomes a kind of De- 
lart, being alike abandoned by Strangers and its beſt Inhabitants, 
for the Ge of enjoying a purer Climate. x | 
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| The whole Dominions of the Holy See that lie thus al! toge. 
ther, and compoſe what the /talians call Stato della Chizſa, ate 
| bounded on the North by the Territories of the State of Venice 
and the Adriatick Sea, on the Eaſt by the Kingdom of Naples, 
on the South by the Mediterranean, and on the Weſt by the 
Dominions of the Great Duke and the Datchies of Modena, 
Mirandola, and Mantua, The greateſt Length of this Country, 
computed from Francolino in the Dutchy of Ferrara to Terracina 
in Campagna di Roma, which is in a Line from North-Eaſt to 
South-Weſt, may be about two hundred and forty Italian Miles; 
as to the Breadth, from Civita Vecchia in the Patrimony of St. 
Peter to Ancona, it is about one hundred and thirty Mites, but 
in many other Places it is not near ſo broad. We have already 
taken notice of the Advantage of its Situation, from which tho? 
the Pope derives no great Benefit, yet ought it to be conſidered 
as a Point of very great Conſequence in treating of the Impor- 
tance of his Countries. Upon the' whole it may be affirmed, 
that after the two crown'd Heads, the Pope is the moſt confi- 
derable Power in Italy in point of Dominions, and might be in 
every other Reſpect, if any thing like the ſame Policy was dif- 
coverable in the Conduct of his "Temporal Eftates that is ſhewn 
in the Management of his Spiritual Authority. As it is, his 
Subjects are the hardeſt uſed, and yet his Revenue is below that 
of any other Prince, the Extent of his Territories conſidered; 
for it has never been computed at above two Millions of Raman 
Crowns, whereas Tuſcany, that is not half as big, produces 
twice as much to the Grand Duke. His regular Troops are 
now only fit for Shew, hardly any of his Fortreſſes in a State 
of Defence, and tho* the Gazettes ſometimes mention the Pope's 
Gallies, his naval Power is very inconſiderable. We muſt how- 
ever in Juſtice to ſome of the laſt Popes allow, that they have 
endeavoured to correct the Errors of their Predeceſſors, and that 
their Subjects have lived much eaſier under them; but then theſe 
Amendments have extended no farther than to keep Things 
from growing worſe, and much more muſt be done before they 
can be expected to grow better. | 
Beſides theſe the Pope has other Dominions, as well in 
Ttaly as elſewhere. The Kingdom of Naples is held from 
him by an annual Tribute. The Dutchies of Parma and Pla- 
centia were Part of the Patrimony of the Church, but by the 
famous Quadruple Alliance, they are declared to be- Fiefs of 
the Empire, and are like to be conſidered in that Light for the 
future. The Principality of Mafſeran, belonging formerly = 
„ SS | þ 44 . * 
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the Au of Fieſgue, and at preſent to the King of Sardinia, is 
held in lik — from the Pope. — gk he hay 
in Poſſeſſion, which are held from other Princes, ſuch as the 
Territory of Benevento in the Kingdom of Naples, the Archbiſhop 
of which is the ſecond eccleſiaftical Dignity in that Kingdom; 
and the County of Avignon, in the South of France, in which, 
while they were deprived of Rome, the Popes themſelves reſided 
who ſtill govern it by a Vice-Legate, and this in every reſpect 
is a very conſiderable Acquiſition, of which the Popes are par- 
ticularly tender, and which is the only Part of their Poſſenlons 
obtained in the Way of a fair Purchaſe. | 
After having thus fairly and clearly ſtated the juſt Extent of 
the Papal Dominions, and the Nature of their Government, 
which is truly deſpotic, the Reader will eaſily fee, that as an 
Ttalian Prince, the Sovereign Pontiff is obliged to keep great 
Meaſures with moſt of his Neighbours. The King of the Two 
Sicities, tho? he conſiders him as his Subject, is nevertheleſs a 
very powerful Prince; and as we have lately ſeen by his blocking 
up Benevento, not at all afraid of reſenting any Injury that ma 
be done him by the Court of Rome. The Grand Duke was alſo 
to be managed for many Reaſons ; and'tho' the Dukes of Parma 
and Modena were never formidable from their own Power, yet 
they ſeldom wanted ſome very puiflant Protector. With the 
Republick of Venice, the Popes have generally ſpeaking endea- 
voured to live well, and when at any time they have departed 
from this ſalutary Maxim, Experience has quickly taught them 
to recur to it for their own Safety. They have y Ann, wb fair 
with the Duke of Savoy, or at leaſt endeavoured it, as knowing 
that he held the Paſlages into /taly; neither have they often 
differed with the Republick of Genoa. On the other hand, the 
Princes and States of Italy having more frequent Occaſion than 
other Potentates to ſollicit Favours from his Holineſs, in tem- 
poral as well as ſpiritual Concerns, have very ſeldom been want- 
ing in Teftimonies of Duty and Reſpect, and this tho' they have 
* had Jealouſies of the perſonal Conduct of particular 
As a temporal Prince, every wiſe Pope conſiders the Bal - 
lance of Itah as his moſt important Concern, and therefore 
labours as far as in his Power lies, to preſerve the Tranqui- 
lity of that Country, and to provide as much as may be à- 
inſt a Revolution, becauſe. he is ſure that in Time of War 
is Countries muſt ſuffer, and he is very far from being ſure, 
co ing the many Flaws in the Titles by which he holds 
many of — 9 will not be taken 1 
. . Im. 
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him. Beſides, nothing expoſes his Weakneſs ſo much to the 
2 * — taly, when e ee to do but little 
ntreaty, ways incapable: uf any a 

| Db Upon theſe Principles the Popes — 7 
all the Italian Princes in a State of Equality as much as poſ- 
ſible, and are alſo very attentive to prevent either the Houſe of 
Auſtria, or the Houſe of Bourbon, from gaining an Aſcendancy 
there, which may be fatal to the Independency of other Powers, 
and conſequently deſtructive of the Pope's Influence, which 
thereupon entirely depends. The ſame Maxim governs the 
Cardinals in their Choice of a Pope, ſo that they not only 
avoid electing a Subject of either of thoſe powerful Houſes, 
but are likewiſe very cautious in raiſing to the Papal Throne 
any Cardinal who has ſhewn himſelf warm in either of their 
Intereſts. wp tier Ann 
The Pope is jealous and afraid, not without good Reafon, 
of the Turks and of the pyratical States of Barbary, his Coafts 
being very liable to Deſcents from the one, and to Inſults 
from the other. It has indeed been ſu that from a 
refined Stroke in Politics, the Countries ſeated on the Gulph 
of Venice and on the Mediterranean have been ſuffered: to lie 
waſte and uncultivated, that the Unwholeſomeneſs of the 
Air, . and the Poverty of the Inhabitants, might take away 
all Temptations from an Enemy that might otherwiſe prove 
irreſiſtible. If one could imagine any Truth in this, it muſt 
give a. ſtrange Idea of his Holineſs Councils; but as the 
Frakans have been always eſteemed ſubtile Politicians, fo there 
have never been wanting a certain Claſs of Writers, willing 
to attribute the groſſeſt Miſtakes. in Government to fome 
myſterious Deſign far above the Reach of ordinary Capaci- 
ties; which in plain Engliſb is refining to a Degree that is 


2 ridiculous. But after all, the real Source of the 
range Conduct in the Adminiſtration of civil Affairs in the 
Dominions of the Church, is the known Conſequence of In- 
duſtry, Wealth and Commerce, which is Freedom of Thought, 
and a Liberty in acting; Principles that are not at all com- 
atible with that kind of Sovereignty; and this alone very 
ully accounts for that otherwife ſurprizing Oppoſition between 
the Dexterity with which every thing relating to the ſpiri- 
tual Monarchy is managed, and that negligent Stiffneſs 
which appears ſo -manifeſtly. in the Direction of civil Af- 
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States ſo fully and particularly deſcribed, and therefore it may 
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not be amiſs to give the true Reaſon of that Attention in this 
place, which is, that new Diſputes in Italy may in all Probabi- 
lity ereate the next general War in Europe ; on which as it is 
not at all i le that we may have our Eye; ſo it ſeems to be 
very that we ſhould be able to form ſome Notion of 
the Merits of the Cauſe, and of the Situation of Places in that 
Country, that at the Beginning will be, in all Appearance, 
the Theatre of the War. We have already ſeen how the 
Auſtrian Dominions are ſeated, how the Territories of the 
Duke of Modena are blocked up by the Pope, what fine Coun- 
tries belong to the Holy See, and how far he is from making 
the beſt uſe of them. We will next apply our Thoughts to the 
ſolid Eftabliſhments that have been made ſince the Peace of 
Utrecht in favour of the Houſe of Bourbon. 
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The” Pretenfions and ' Dominions of the Hcuſe of 


I/ E: have | heretofore mentioned this Subject occaſion- 
VV - ally, in order to explain other Matters which we were 
treating; but we will now, take the Opportunity of going 
to the Bottom of it, and of ſtating the Riſe and Progreſs of 
.that Eſtabliſhment, which has- chiefly gccupied the Attention 
of the European Powers ſince the Concluſion of the laſt general 
Peace at -Utrecht. By that Treaty the Emperor was put in 
Poſſeſſion of the Dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria in Itah, 
and it was thought this Diſpoſitioun had ſecured the Ballance of 
Power in Europe, in ſpite of almoſt all Events. But it very 
oſten happens, that when: Politicians have ſome one great and 
important Object in View, they neglect or paſs by unobſerved 
hat merits their Attention; ſo in this Caſe, the Care they had 
of the Ballance of Europe made them intirely forget the Ballance 
of Itahy, which was abſolutely overturned by this very Settle- 
It is indeed true, that Sicily was given to the Duke of Sauay; 
hut as this proceeded from the pure Affection of Queen Anne, 
ſo the giving bim that Kingdom was not attended with ſuch 
an Augmentation of Power as might enable him to keep it; for 
at this time, the Emperor was not only Maſter of great Domi- 
minions in, but to e was Maſter of Hah. 8 
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had the Kingdom of Naples and the Dutchy of Milan, tagethet 
with the ng of Sardinia, as his hereditary Countries ; the 
Dutchy of Mantua he kept as an eſcheated Fief; and in virtue 
of his Imperial Dignity, he had, or claimed, ſuch Rights over 
the Italian Princes and States, as gave moſt of them infinite and 
intolerable Uneaſineſs. MOT ee e 
Before the Death of Lewis XIV. they had entered into ſome 
ſecret Negotiations with the Court of France; for it was evi- 
dent enough that the Houſe of Bourbon only could afford them 
the Protection they wanted ; and upon the of the Queen 
of Spain, the Marriage of Philip V. with the Heireſs of the 
Houſes of Farneſe and Madicis, gave them no ſmall Hopes of 
. a 2m 5 gun ——— * — this one ſees how ill the 
rial Miniſters took their ures, who beginning earl. 
to 2 forth the Claims of the Head of the Empire on wks rr 
Fiefs, perſuaded. the Politicians on that Side the Alps, there 
wanted only a fair Opportunity to deprive them all by Degrees 
of their Territories, as had been the Fate already of the Dukes 
of Mantua and Mirandala. This converted them at once; ſo 
that now they were as deſirous of recalling the Spaniards as they 
ever were to ſee them expelled, | g | 
His Catholick Majeſty had two very different Intereſts in 
Italy; one founded on the Pretenſions, which as Succeſſor to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, he had on the Kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, and the Dutchy of Milan, which he had renounced 
force; and another in Right of his Queen, his Iſſue by her 
being intituled to the Succeſſion of Parma, Placentia, and T. 
cany. The Emperor was jealous of both theſe Rights, and was 
very earneſt with his Allies to provide e 2M 3 which 
might have been very effectually done, the Pope having a Claim 
to the Dutchies of Parma and Placentia, and his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty at leaſt a Colour of Right to Wo of the Grand Dutchy of 
T1 weary, upon the failing of the Male Line of the Houſe of Aadicis. 
The Quadruple Alliance, however, was concluded ſoon after, 
with a View to remedy- the Defects of the Treaties of Utrecht 
and Baden; but the Regent of France could not be brought into 
that Alliance, without ſtipulating in favour of his Catholick 
Majeſty the eventual Succeſſion of Parma and Placentia, by 
which there was a formal Deciſion againſt the Rights of the 
Pope, and in Favour of the Prerogatives of the Emperor; but 
then the latter were only acknowledged, to ſupport his Power, in 
giving theſe Dutchies away. There is no doubt, that the Pro- 
teſtant Powers intereſted in that Alliance, aRed very conſiſtent- 
ly, becauſe they deny all the Claims of the Pope, but che ſame 
Bad... 3 cannot 
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quaint be Kid of tha, Catholick- gl + xo this yas afterwards 
olemnly confirmed by Cardinal Fleury : fo much ſtronger with 
Politicians is Intereft Wn Principle 
The Emperor, wichout doubt, e all the Inconveniencies 
that would attend this Conceſſion; but the immediate Advan- 
tages which he derived from that Alliance, by the Exchange of 
ane for Sicth, induced him to conſent to it, though it is 
certain that he did it with Reluctance, and that he ex- 
ulated the Point with his Allies to the utmoſt. It is alſo 
very likely, that the Succeſſion to Parma and Placentia bein 
Front paly, and attended with many. Contingencies, was wh 
y prevai led 1 the Britiſb Miniſters to go ſo readily into 
t looked as if they had judged right upon the 
Ne of Francis Duke of Parma, Uncle to e Queen Downgyt 
of Fain) for his Brother Antonjo Farneſe no ſooner ſucceeded 
to the Dutchy, than, contrary to every body's Expectation, he 
married the Pyinceſs Henrietta of . by whom if he had 
hoot fortunate enough to have yrs any Iſſue, the Succeſſion of 
Sparr's Children b his ſecond Marriage had 
den Baka and this Duke's Deſcendants would have been 
the 8 n not * of his Dampfes but alſo of thoſe of the 

Grand Duke. 
But he dying i in january a8  tguit Iſſue, the Infant Don 
Corlas, in yirtye © 19 of Treaties, which having been 
e in their e Places need not be repeated here, 
8 1 1 ucceſſion, and according to the Stipu- 
17 77 of Seville, was actually put into the peace- 
Parma; and in Conſequence of a Negotiation 
"Sith 21 an, the laſt Duke of Tuſcany, was by him alſo 
acknow! for the Heir Apparent, and 1 the Title of Grand 
Prince. thought that the Views of Spain were in- 
0 ed, and that both the King and the Queen 
n Pod with ſeeing their Son ſo amply provided for, 
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ſo well ſecured to him as they were by ſeveral 

The Italian Princes alſo were very well ſatisfied, 

1 at length ſure of Support in caſe th entered 

ang 155 Alliance amo themſelves, to ſet Bounds to the 

Power o the Houſe of We, in that Part of the World, which 
was all they wiſhed. 

Da n 15 12755 out of the War, ales by the 


Death of the 1 of Poland, the Face of Affairs in 1taly 
indtely cake C 4 is s Catholick Majeſty havin . ob- 
tained all [is e could pretend' to in VL: ght of his Queen, 


began t to revive che Chinis w whe ich he had need | in W 
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his Crown, and in the Month of March 17 36. the Infant Don 
Carls having penetrated through” the Eccleſiaſtical Dominilons, 
arrived with a. Spaniſh Army, commanded under Him 5 the 
Count de Montemar, on the Frontiers of the Kingdom of Naples: 
The Count de Viſcanti was at that Time Viceroy of the King- 
dom for the Emperor Charles VI. and had the Misfortune to ſuc- 
ceed his Predeceſſor in the general Hatred of the People, who re- 
volted almoſt unanimouſly as ſoon as the Spaniards entered their 
Country; upon which the Viceroy quitted Naples, after plunder- 
ing all the Mounts of Piety ; Funds, which had been accounted 
facred in all former Revolutions. Ihe only Cities that were in 
a Condition to make Reſiſtance, were thoſe of Gazta and Capua, - 
and in theſe there were pretty good Garriſons. The Imperi 
Troops that kept the Field were about nine thouſand Men, and 
they retired to a very ſtrong retrenched Camp, under the little 
Town of 'Bitonto, where they were attacked and forced by the 
Count de Montemar, who gained the moſt ſignal Victory record- 
ed in the Neapolitan noe for which he was deſervedly re- 
warded with the Title of Duke of Bitonts ; Which however 1 
do not find that he uſed, but was'afterwards ſtiled in Spain and 
by Foreigners, Duke de Montemar. (© 
The Infant Don Carlos Duke of Parma and Placentia, and 
Hereditary Grand Prince of Tuſcany, as hitherto tiled by this 
Revolution, became King of the Two Sictlies, in virtue of the 
Ceſſion made to him of his Father's Rights; which Rights 
however he had renounced over and over, in Favor of the then 
Emperor. Having ſo good a Title, he was pleafed to conſtitute 
the Duke de Montemar the Year following Viceroy of Sicih, 
who made the Conqueſt of that Ifland in as ſhort a Time as of 
the Kingdom of Naples, if indeed it could be called a Conqueſt, 
where the People roſe in every Province to favour his Expediti- 
on, as having been always fond of a Spaniſh Government, in the 
fame Proportion that they hated that of the Germans. Upon this 
Don Carlos went over thither, made his publick Entry into Ae. 
fna with all the Magnificence imaginable, and after having done 
the ſame at Palerm, where he was crowned, he returned toNople 
which was to be the Place of his Reſidence. Me AT 

By the Revolution in theſe two Kingdoms, and by the other 
Loſſes which the Emperor had ſuſtained in Italy, where he had 
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nothing now left but the City of Mantua, the Ballance was again 
altered, and the Italian Princes had then as much to fear from 
the Houſe of Bourbon, as they apprehended a very few Years be- 
fore from the Houſe of Au/?ria. But Things did not long wear 
this Face. France was reſolved to get out of the War, and to 


get 
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ſomething for ing inta it ; ſhe compromiſed Matters there 
Bar wich n at the Expence of has Allies. Inſtead of 
the. Dutchy, wag Milan, the King of Sardinia was forced to be 
content with two very ſmall Diſtricts, tho“ the Emperor would 
have given him three. The Ducchies of Parma and Placentia 
were wed upon his Imperial Majeſty, as an Equivalent for 
the Two Stcilies,, which was rather a worſe Equivalent than had 
been given the. Houſe of Say by the Quadruple Alliance. 
As for the eventual Succeſſion to: Tuſcany, it was given to the 
Duke: of Lorrain, according to the old Plan of France,” which 
many Years before had offered to exchange it for the Dutchy of 
Alan. By this e Peace, to which Don Carle was 
obliged to chuck in ember 17 36, the :Dominions of the: 
Houſe of: Baurbon were reduced to the Kingdom of the Tos 
Sicilies, and the Fortreſſes on the Coaſt of I iſcun ,. 

All the World know ho- much the Court of Matvid . 
diſpleaſed with this Diſtribution of Things, and how ſoon the 
Queen of. Spain began to revive her Pretenſions to her heredi- 
tary Dominions in Favour of her ſecond Son the Infant Don 
Philip. It was to pacify her, and to give a kind of Security, 
that on the firſt proper Oecaſion, France would aſſiſt in obtaining 
her new. Demand, however unjuſt and unreaſonable ; - that a 
Princeſs of France was given to Don Philip, which the Cardi- 
nal de Fleury hoped would have quieted hing for his Time, 
as in all Prababilit Fx would, if = ſudden Death of the Em- 
peror Chanles VI. had not obliged him to abandon his pacific 
Syſtem. I mean by this, that it put an End to all his Expedi- 

to, and. forced Him much againſt his Inclinations upon a new! 
ar, for which he ſeemed to have provided, but was really in 
hopes that ſome lucky Event would have afforded him the Means 
of di ing himſelf from the Meaſures he entered into for 
the Sake: Sides the Coure of Madrid or rather the Am- 
bition of the Queen of 
The Conſequences ending theſe Meakirtd; together whto 
the Progreſs ot the laſt War in taly, have. been ſo often and 
ſa 9 ful ;canſidered in other Parts of this Work, that there is 
Need of running them over again here, and therefore it- 
ſhall, ſuffice in this Chapter to take Notice of the Effects of 
this Wat with reſpect to the Sag of, the Tiva'S:calivs, as in the 
next Chapter we ſhall ſhew the Nature ant Value of that Efta-» 
bliſhment,..-which by the definitive Treaty of Peace was ſtipu- 
lated in Favour of the Royal Infant Don Philip, in whoſe Cauſe 
chaps more Men have bled, then there archving Souls in thoſe 
ſerritories, n 5 been at laſt ger up to n ＋ 
"4 ages . 1 Ty 2465 wir "Remarks 
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Bemurks will compleatiy anſwer our Intention, and e 
eonciſe, but at * time a clear Account vf the aun 
Territories in the Hands of the Houſe of Bewr bon, ſo 40 per- 
fectly to end not only the Accaſſions mate to them in 
the two laſt but. alſo the preſent Proſpect of Things in 
2 of the World, and the Danger.there is that even in 
nt definitive Diſpoſition of Froperty may 
Ne „ upon Pretences as idle and pgs 

Bil e that War which ended but the other Day. Hf 
"His: Majeſty of the Tuo Sicilies ſeemed at firſt Ciſpoſed to 
embrace a Neutrality, but when it was judged that Aﬀairs 
were ripe enough, he declared himſelf, at leaſt by his Actions, 
a Party. This Conduct of his, however; did not turn at ali 
to his Advantage, but on the contrary irritated: thoſe Powers 
that had contributed moſt to his :Eftabliſhment in | Teal drew 
upon his Subjects inexpreſſible Diſtreſſes, and e both 
his Crown and his Perſon to very great Hazards. In the 
Courſe of that War, he had the Mortification-to fee his Troops 
defeated, almoſt as often as they came to Action, to have his 
Coaſts inſulted, his Ports blocked up, and even his Capital 
menaced by Britiſb Squadrons. His Subjects alſo gave frequent 
and open "Teſtimonies of Diſaffection to his Government, 
which obliged: him to take man 1 erg ap — 
which ſerved only to increaſe the they were meant to 
remove. The Auſtrian Forces 0 y- his Dominions; 
he was obliged to put himſelf at the Head of an Army deſtined: 
to repel theſe Invaders; and tho! he had the good Fortune to 
prevent their, penetrating into the Heart of his Territories, 
which would probabl * been attended with a total Revo- 
lution, yet this 5 not be accompliſhed without feeling 
great Inconveniencies, and expoſing his Perſon in a Manner that 
could not fail of giving him much Chagrin. After all this, 
inſtead of reaping either Conqueſts or Laurels from theſe Dan- 
gers in the Field, he was again conſtrained to have recourſe 
to a Neutrality, which was procured for him chiefly by the Ne- 
ceſſity that the Powers in War were under of temporizing 
with the Father of his Conſort, in which Situation, as little 
pleaſing as it was honourable, he ſaw the ted Defeats of 
his Allies, and in the Midſt of Troubles Anxieties, ſpun 
out the Remainder of the War, from which after all that he 
had fuffered, he' did not yu nee the leaſt wo en 


vantage. 5 
The hs which this Prince d is in Poſtelon, are in I 
theniſclves as rich, ;as. fruitful, and as happily ſituated, 'as even 
the : moſt — Monarch could deſire, They abound — 
only 


\ 
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—— of Liſe, but with a Variety of 
| | odities that might ſerve to entertain an extenſive 
Commerce, for which both Kingdoms were formerly famous, 
and for the carrying on of which they are furniſhed with ca- 
pacious and convenient Ports. His Subjects are numerous, and 
under à better Government might be rendered induſtrious. 
9 ene” es of the Crown are of fuch a Nature, the 
Authority of the Nobility over their Vaſſals ſo exorbitant, and 
above all the Power and Property of the Clergy fo exceſſive, 
that there are hardly any Countries upon the Face of the 
Globe, where the Bulk of the People are more diſſolute in 
their Morals, or more wretched in their Circumſtances, which 
is the true Reaſon that in the Midſt of ſo many natural Ad- 
vantages, the Crown of the Two Sicilies is regarded in a Light 
ſo little favourable to it, by moſt of our Politicians, and their 
Opinion from time to time confirmed by that Impunity 
with which both its Commerce, and its are inſulted by 
the African Privateers. N 7 

Vet it muſt be acknowledged, that ſince this Country has 
betn reſtored to the Poſſeſſion in fome meaſure of an inde- 
pendent Government, and that Providence has been pleaſed to 
bleſs his Sicilian Majeſty with Male Iſſue, there might be pro- 
bable Grounds to hope, that in Time, and by Degrees, many 
Inconveniencies might be removed, the real Power of the 
Crown increaſed by a wiſe Circumſcription of Rights, rather 
„ the me ul, by à firit Execution of Juſtice, and 
by-obliging all Ranks of People to ſubmit to ſuch Laws as 
are for the common Benefit. But then this is not to be ex- 
petted'till the Adminiſtration is delivered from all Cares, but 
thoſe for: its own Safety and Welfare, and releaſed from the Con- 
ſideration of any Intereſt but that of the Crown of the Tu 
Sicilie, and its Subjects. Theſe are Objects that might ſuſſi- 
ciently employ the Attention even of able Politicians, and 
from à due Care of which, very conſiderable Advantages would 
— theſe Countries in particular, and in their Conſequences 
to in 0 bh 3 ni it, r 5am ' ö 2 

— e Doubts are ſtill remaining, in fpite of an occa- 
ſional Settlernent, as to the future Fate of theſe Kingdoms, - 
while the Councils of the Court of Naples receive their fitſt 
Impreſſions from that of Madrid, while the Ambition of mak 
rs ores 1 is the ruling Paſſion in Breaſts where 
the Study of their People's Happineſs ſhould alone take Place, 
there is little Reaſon to wonder that a Change fo apparently 
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beneficial,” as that of a King for a Viceroy, has 
been attended with — — Grour 
that the Monarch of the Two Sicilia 
ancient Splendor of that Diadem, and make the F igure 


ev Prince upon the Continent, and the greateft Maritime 
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A ſuccinct Account of the preſent Eftabliſhment of 
the Royal Infant Don Philip in Italy; including 
alſo a clear and conciſe Deduction of the Pre- 

 Fenfions of the Queen Dowager of Spain, at 

' Heireſs of the Houſes of Farneſe and Medicis ; 

with other Points of great Conſequence, © 


1. has been already obſerved, that at the Time the Qua- 
druple Alliance was form'd, the late King of Spain, Philip 
the Fifth, had two very different Pretenſions to certain Domi. 
nions in /taly, neither of which could be ſaid to be over- well 
founded. As King of Spain, by a mixt Right of Deſcent, 
and the Will of Charles the Second, he conceived himſelf; to 
have an indefeaſible Right to all the Dominions in the Poſſeſſion 
of that Prince, from which therefore he could not bar him- 
ſelf by any Renunciations. His other Claim was in Right of 
his Wife, in caſe ſne or her Iſſue became Heirs to the reign- 
ing Duke of Parma, and the Grand Duke of Tata. On 
te firſt of theſe Rights he inſiſted before his Acceſſion ta the 
Quadruple Alliance, in conſequence of which he actually con- 
quered Sardinia, and attempted the Conqueſt- of Sicily, not- 
withſtanding his former Renunciations; - Upon his Acceſſion 
to that Treaty, his Catholick Majeſty once more renounced 
thoſe Rights, in conſideration of the eventual - Succeſſion. to the 
Dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcam, being ſecured ws 
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his Children of the ſecond — which was done at the 
Requeſt of the R t of France y the; Quadruple Alliance, 
All theſe: P. ons were actually realiſed by the famous 
Treaty of Seville, hen it ſeemed to be underſtood hy all the 
contracting Parties, that the Succeſſion of Don Carli in. the 
Manner preſcribed by that Treaty, ſhould terminate all Diſ- 
putes, and-extinguiſh all Righta, except thoſe that were ſettled 
Jett. 23979: 1153.0: 263k aff rilierrts give ab'otd ane? 
But when the next War broke out, it appeared that tho 
King of Spain had no ſuch Meaning, but that after engagi 
the Emperor to grant the Inveſtiture of the Dominions, claim 9 
in Right of his Wife, he was reſolved to keep up ſtill his 
other Claim againſt the Emperor himſelf in Reference to the 
Countries formerly belonging to the Kings of Spain, or the 
Houſe of Auſtria; and in conſequence of this Don Carlos in- 
vaded and poſſeſſed himſelf of Naples and Sicily. Then. came 
the Treaty of Vienna, by which thoſe Kingdoms were left to 
that Prince, Parma and Placentia given up to his Imperial 
Majeſty, and 'Tuſcayy exchanged for Lorrain. But notwith- 
ſtanding this laſt Treaty, upon the Demiſe of the Emperor 
Obarlis VI. his Catholick r revived his old Claims to 
the Dutchy of Milan, as Heir of the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
to Parma and Placentia, as belonging to his Queen and her 
Children, and hence aroſe the Pretenſion of procuring a Set- 
tlement for Don Philip, which after a long and bloody War, 
was at length obtained by the Definitive Treaty of Aix da Cha- 
pelle, which has put that young Prince in Poſſeſſion of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guaſtalla, upon certain Conditions 
In order to underſtand how and why he holds theſe Coun- 
tries, as well as the Conſequences of his having this Eſta- 
bliſhment given him in Itahy, it is abſolutely neceſlary to give 
the Reader a ſuccin& Hiſtory of the Houſe of Farneſe, from 
which he is ſuppoſed to derive his Right; for without ſome 
Knowledge of this, and of the Situation of the Countries he 
poſſeſſes, it is abſolutely impoſſible that we ſhould have a 
Aiſtin& Conception of the preſent State of Things in [tah, 
ot frame any tolerable Opinion of the new Claims that are 
already become the Subject of Diſcourſe, will in all Probabi- 
lity ſerve for the Foundation of new Treaties, and it is. not 
at all impoſſible may ſooner or later become the Cauſes of 
another War. But theſe Points being once ſettled, this Matter 
which is at preſent ſp very obſcure and perplexed, will ap- 
pear as plain and perſpicuous as can be, and we 1 : 
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—— udging of the Controvetſies that 
rr — EN 
. and that very poſſibly ma „ een 


Attention, ſince where-ever the Spark 
i will not be long before the F ehen nr i 


eke Time the - Londords by Force of Arms a 
conſiderable Kingdom in Italy, and 8 00 to extend 
their Dominions ſtill farther, ma Cities finding their Li- 
berties in Danger, and having no ope of Protection from the 
Greek Emperors, tho' they fill retained the Name of Sove- 
ns, confederated for their. joint Preſervation, and 
uind de ſame View put themſelves under the Protection of 
the Pope, among which Cities were Parma and Placentia. 
When the Holy See loft both Power and Credit, and the 
Popes heniſclves were forced to retire to Avignon, Parma and 
Placentia, as well as other Parts of their Territories, ſuffered a 
long Sueceſſion of miſerable Revolutions, ſometimes under one 
Race of Tyrants, ſometimes under another, till at length, when 
moſt of theſe were extirpated, the Cities and the Dutehies be- 
longing to them, were again annexed, in the Beginnin Tre 
the Sixteenth Ty tury, to the Dominions of the dee of 
and were peaceabl e ed by Leo X. 425 
V. and Clement VII. Arber as abſolute ry independent 
as any of their other Temporal Eſtates whatever, not 
without Moleſtation, but with the full Knowledge and 
Conſent of the Emperor Charles V. Let us now ſee how they 
were detached from the Pope's Territories. 

Authors are divided as to the Original of the Houſe of Far- 
neſe, but amongſt ſeveral Opinions, there is none more pro- 
bable, than that they were Lords of Caftell Furneſe, in the 
little State of Caftro. Alexander Farneſs, Head of this Houſe, 
having inſinuated himſelf into the ne Fry - Pope Alex- 

ande VI. obtained from him, ſo a very an, the 
Legation of Ancona, which for him was + it Profertalie. 
He fell in Love there with a Lady of the noble rat of Raffmi, 
A brought him under great eat Difficulties, ſince if he mar- 
his Hopes were at an End, and on the other hand, he 

Cola not be happy without the Lady. In order to extricate 
himſelf, he took a Method not very uncommon in thoſe Times; 
that is, he married, and kept that Marriage a Secret. By” 2 
Lady, he had two Sons, Petey Lewis, Sas Alexander, , and 
e whoſe Name was Conffance, Upon Log 


= 
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le at NE he of tw 
were the Foibles tare his Youth, all Authors allow, that in bis 
more advanced Years he diſcovered Qualities trul y worthy of his 
2 inſomuch, that on the Death of Clement VII. vrhen he 
vahced'to the Age of forty, he was elected his Succeſſor, 
and took the Name of Fa III. 
He governed fifteen Years with great Reputation, and in 

that Space having taken great Care of the Affairs of the Church, 
he thought it no Diminution of his Character to. take ſome 
'of his . His Anceſtors had lent very conſiderable Sums 
to the ick Chamber, and were in Poſſeſſion of Nepi and 
Huaſcati. The latter being at the very Gates of Rome, and 
affording à Sanctuary to Bank ankrupts and other flagitious Per- 
ſons, 188 was very 8 to the Holy See, the Pope there- 
fore propoſed to up theſe Places, and to extinguith all 
Debts que to his i in caſe the Cardinals would con- 
ſent to t the HI of Parma and Placentia to a cer- 
tain P. Sn he ſhould I name, who ſhould reſide in one of theſe 
Cities, and hold it as a Fief of the Church; which being 
alſſented to in a Conſiſtory, his Son Peter-Lewis had the * 

veſtitüre of thoſe Dutchies on the 12th of Auguſt 154 

Hold to him and his Heirs Male for ever, and was in 
on the 7 of che ſame Month, in the Cathedral Church of 
Placentia, by Cardinal Marino Grimani the Apoftolick Legate. 
Tt may not be amiſs to obſerve, that before this young Prince 
attained theſe Dutchies, his Father had beſtowed upon him 
thoſe of Caſtro and Cammerini, which lie within the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal State, as we have already ſhewn, in ſpeaking of the tem- 
poral Dominions annexed to the Popedom ; but theſe, as they 
were acquired, ſo they were loſt by Uſury, one of his Suc-, 
ceſſors . a large Sum of Money from the Apoſtalick 
Chamber, and by computing Intereft upon Intereſt - the Debt - 
was at laſt raiſed ſo high, that the Church re-entered for Want 
of Payment, and annexcd theſe Countries once more to the 
Papal Domains. 
This Misfortune befell the Houſe of Farneſe, under the 
Reign of Ranuccio II. the direct Deſcendant of Peter e 
3 He org a 7 and in other = 
a nate Prince, his Subjects with | 

and Mildneſs. He was thrice married, Gris 2 artet of 

eue by whom he had no Children; Secondly, to Habella of 


Elte, 
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Efte, by whom he had a Son Edward, and two Daughters; 
laſtly, to Mary of Elle, his ſecond Wife's Siſter, by whom he 
had Franciſco and Antonio. Edwerd, hereditary Prince of Parma, 


married Dorothea Sophia of Newburgh, Daughter to the Elector 


Palatine, in 1690, by whom he had an only Daughter, Eligabeth, 
born October 25, 1692, and on the 5th of September following 
died, in the Life- time of his Father. Franciſco, Prince of Parma, 
married his Brother's Widow, who became thereby Dutcheſs 
of Parma, upon the Demiſe of her Father-in-law, which hap- 
ned in 1 and the new Duke brought up his Brother's 

| ter as his own. | FER Fo 
Francis I. Duke of Parma and Placentia, was a Prince of his 
Father's Temper, and by a wiſe and prudent Adminiſtration of 
his Affairs, kept his Dominions in a great Meaſure from ſuf- 
fering as the reſt of Italy did, during the long War on Ac- 
count of the Spaniſb Succeſſion ; but after the Peace of Utrecht, 
and the Death of the Queen of Spain, he liſtened. with great 
Satisfaction to the Propeſal of a Marriage between Philip V. 
and his Niece and adopted Daughter the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
who was looked upon as the Heireſs of Parma and Tuſ- 
cany, her Great Grand- mother being Margaret de Madicis, 
Daughter to Duke Come II. and this notwithſtanding Prince 
Antonio Farneſe was living, becauſe it was believed that he 
had an invincible Averſion to Marriage, to which, if thete 
be Truth in ſome Italian Conjectures, this Manner of diſpo- 
his Niece might contribute. However that Matter might 


be, the Succeſſion was looked upon as a Thing out of Diſpute 


at leaſt on that Side; for it was known that the Pope in- 
2 to queſtion it, and that it was not very agreeable to the 
ror. . | ebe n 

| But upon the Demiſe of Francis Duke of Parma in 1727, 
and the Acceſſion of Prince Antonio, Things changed their Ap- 
| ce. The new Duke was no ſooner poſſeſſed of that 
ignity, than he declared his Diſlike of Marriage aroſe from 


| the Narrowneſs of his Circumſtances, while he was a younger 
Brother, but that now he was a ſovereign Prince, and the. laſt 


Heir Male of his Family, he judged it incumbent upon him 


to prevent the Extinction of the Houſe of Farneſe. He mar- 
ried accordingly Henrietta de Efte, Daughter to the Duke of 
- Modena, but had notwithſtanding the Misfortune to die with- 
out Iſſue, January 20, 1731, though upon his Demiſe. it was 


given out, that the Dutcheſs his Relict was with Child; but 


this being quickly found to be without any Foundation, the 
Royal Infant Don Carlas, eldeſt Son to his Catholick * 


* 
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by the Princeſs Elizabeth, Heireſs of the Houſe of Furneſe, en- 
| tered'into the quiet Poſſeſſion. The old Dutcheſs Dowager Sophia 
- Dorothea, Reli& of Duke Francis, and of his elder Brother 
Prince Edward, Mother to the Queen Dowager of Spain, and 
Grandmother to the Royal Infants Carlos and Philip, and of the 
Cardinal Bourbon, died - the Cloſe of the laſt War, in a 
very advanced Age. As for — ger Dowager, Widow of 
Antonio Farneſe, The laſt Duke of Parma, ſhe married in 1740, 
—— Leopold of Heſſe en, with whom ſhe N at 
lacentia. 

As. to the Extent, Situation and Value of the Gneis 
which form the Settlement of the Infant Don Philip, we ate to 
conſider the following Particulars. The Dutchies of Parma 
and Placentia form together a very conſiderable — 

, from Weſt to Eaſt they are about fixty Engliſß Miles, 


and their Breadth from South to North is about forty. | On the 


Weſt they are bounded by the Dominions of the Empreſs 
Queen and the King of Sardinia ; on the South, by the: Tan 
tories of the Republick of Genoa; on the Eaſt by the Dutchies of 
and Reggio; and on the North they are divided by the 

River Po from the Dutchies of Mantua and Milan. As to the 
Climate it is without Exception, being equally — and plea- 
fant; and with this the Soil likewiſe correſponds, which is won- 
derfully fruitful ; the Vallies abound with all Kinds of Fruit, 
with rich Paſtures and excellent Vineyards; and in the Moun- 
tains they have both Copper and Silver Mines; the Inhabitants 
have prodigious Herds of black Cattle, and alſo numerous 
Flocks of Sheep; the firſt enable them to make the beſt Cheeſe 
in ſtaly, and, in the Opinion of many, in Europe; and the 
latter furniſh them with vaſt Quantities of very fine Wool. 
The Cities of Parma and Placentia are the only Plac ces of any 
Conſequence in the Royal Infant's Dominions ; the former is an 
old irregular Place, and not very large, mean] fortified, - but 
commanded by a Caſtle of ſome — h; the Lr is. larger, 
3 ſituated; more beautiful, and Filer of People, within 
=> 2 very ſmall Diſtance of the Po, which is a great Conte- 
t While theſe — were held from the See n as 
Dukes of Parma paid an annual Acknowledgment of ten thou- 
ſand Ducats; at preſent they are conſidered as Fiefs of the Em- 
pire, and their Poſſeſſor applies for and receives h is Inveſtiture 
from his Imperial Majeſty in the ſame Manner with other 
Princes. The Revenues have been formerly computed at fix 
Lee thouſand. Crowns, but it may be — * 
cer 
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their preſent Situation the People can raiſe above two Thirds of 


that Sum; yet a few Years of Peace, under a gentle Adminiſtra · 


tion, would quickly reſtore them to their former Condition. It 
is ſuppoſed that theſe Dutchies may maintain a regular Force 
of about ſix thouſand Men, without any great Detriment either 


to Prince or People. | 5 


As to the additional Dutchy of Guaftalla, we have already 
ſhewn how it came into the Hands of the Emperor by the 
Death of the laſt Duke of the Houſe of Gonzagua. It is in 
Truth nothing more than a Diſtrict of the Dutchy of Man- 
tua, which was given as a Proviſion for a younger Branch 
of the ducal Houſe, and is conſequently a Thing of no great 
Importance. It is, as we obſerved before, ſeparated from the 
reſt of the Royal Infant's Dominions by a Part of the Duke 
of Modena's Country, but notwithſtanding this, the Communi- 
cation by the Po is —_ open. Guaſtalla is a very neat 
and flouriſhing Place, the Country about it both fruitful 
and pleafant ; the Revenue is computed at fifty or fixty thouſand 
Crowns. Theſe are all the Territories that the Royal Infant 
poſſeſſes in Italy; and though in themſelves they may be juſtly 
reckoned very conſiderable, yet when we reflect on the R al 
Birth, the high Pretenſions, and illuſtrious Marriage of his Royal 
Highneſs, one cannot help admiring at the ſtrange Profuſion of 
Men and Money with which this inconſiderable Settlement was 


This appears ftill ſtranger, when we remember that all theſe 
Territories are inland Places; nay, that there is not ſo much 
as a ſingle navigable River in the Dominions of this Prince, 
the Po excepted, and 'that only waſhes them. From hence 
one may be eaſily tempted to ſuſpect, that when this Eſta- 
bliſhment was accepted for the Royal Infant, it muſt have 
been under ſome Expectation of freeing it from thoſe Reſtric- 
tions with which the Ceſſions contained in the Definitive 
Treaty of Aix la Chapelle were made ; enlarging it either. b 
Purchaſe or otherwiſe, and thereby opening a more dire 
Correſpondence with Spain, than it is e to carry on at 
preſent through the Territories of the State of Genoa ; though 
for the factlitating this, it is faid, that a great Road is making 
through the Mountains from the Dutchy of Parma directly 
to Seftri de Ponente, which may be a good temporary Ex- 
p_ till ſomething better can be contrived, or till ſome 

cky Opportunity makes Way for its being carried into Exe- 


eution. It is indeed true, that joining as it does to the Ter- 
Titories of Modena on one Side, and to thoſe of the Republick 
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beforementioned on the other, the Royal Infant might eafily 
receive, in caſe of Need, whatever Aſſiſtance theſe Neighbours 
of his would be inclined to give; but then all their Force taken 
together, would be inſufficient to cover ſo open a Country agai 
the Troops of the Houſe of Auſtria, if upon any Oc 
Rupture ſhould happen hereafter. 
Ve have thus given a general Sketch of the Situation that 
this Prince is in, and of our Readers may poſſibly look 
upon that as. ſufficient, "Bur Time will quickly convince 
them of the contrary, and that nothing deſerves to. be more 
maturely weighed, than what may be expected from the Fer- 
mentation that ever ſince the Peace has been, from its Effects, 
parent enough in taly ; and to ſay the Truth, moſt of the 
roubles that have diſturbed Europe ſince the Concluſions of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, bave been hatched in that Quarter. 
Should we incline to penetrate the Reaſon of this, it would 
not be found difficult to find, and which is ſtill more to our 
Purpoſe, it would appear to ſubſiſt and act as ſtrongly now 
as ever; neither ought this to ſurprize us, if we reflet on 
the great Events that have happened in our own Time, where 
the next News from this Part of the World, upon the making 
and executing a Peace, has uſually been new Claims, new 
Negotiations, and in a ſhort Space of Time, new Prepara- 
tions for the Commencement of a freſh War. It may therefore 
be very expedient to make a Trial, whether it may not be poſ- 
ſible to diſcover ſomething of theſe Matters before they are con- 
veyed to us in foreign Gazettes.  _ 85 | 
Firſt with reſpect to the Reſtrictions by which the Royal 
Infant Don Philip is, or may be thought cramped in his 
Poſſeſſions. We know that at Aix la Chapelle, the Spaniſh 
Plenipatentiary expreſſed very clearly the Diſlike.of the Court 
of Madrid to thoſe Reſervations, that eſtabliſh Reverſionary 
Right in the two Crowns, to the Ceſſion made of this 
Settlement for Don Philip ; and though this Difficulty was 
then got over, yet we are no Strangers to the Interpoſi- 
tion in Conſequence of which it was got over, nor is at 
all inconſiſtent with the Lights of Reaſon or Experience to 
believe, that it was got over by the Suggeſtion, , that, tho 
an abſolute Poſſeſſion could not be gained at that Time, ye 
it might be pracured by a ſubſequent Negotiation. Of. ben 
we have had many broad Hints 1 44-4 and therefore we, may 
take it for granted, that unleſs ſome unforeſeen Change 
ſhould happen in the 1.5 of Certaln, Courts, tis, Funk 
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will certainly be purſued till it is accompliſhed ſome Way 
or other. by 4 

But this is not all, there has been a Proteſtation in Form 
upon a late Occaſion, as well as upon others, in favour of 
the See of Rome, from whence, as the original Right of the 
Houſe of Farneſe was derived, it is not eaſy to ſee how its 
Claim to theſe. Dutchies has been vacated. On the other 
hand, ſuch is the Spirit of a certain Court, that we have no 

t Cauſe to ſuppoſe ſhe will ſuffer theſe Pretenſions to 
ſubſiſt, for fear that ſome time or other an Opportunity ſhould 
offer for enforcing them. It is true indeed, that there is no 
Proſpe& of any ſuch thing at preſent, but the Politicks of the 
Court of Rome are deſervedly famous, and the very Care that 
the Popes have taken to keep up this Claim upon every Occa- 
fion, ſufficiently indicates that they would not ſuffer an Op- 

ortunity to ſlip, in caſe any ſuch Opportunity ſhould offer. 
Ehe Deſire therefore of emancipating this dear- bought Set- 
tlement even from this dormant Pretenſion, is a Point that 
will hardly eſcape the Eye of a Court, that has been ever 
famous for Jealouſy, in a Degree not at all inferior to its 
Ambition. 

We are yet farther to conſider, that it was purely to avoid 
this Claim of the See of Rome, that Parma was acknowledged 
to be a Fief of the Roman Empire. Duke Francis, Uncle to 
the Queen Dowager of Spain, when the Emperor levied Con- 
tributions from his Dominions, upon Pretence of their being 
Fiefs, exclaimed againſt it as an Act of Violence and Injuſtice, 
the Pope alſo proteſted againſt it upon the ſame Motives. Since 
that Time his Succeſſors have ſeen things in quite a dif- 
ferent Light, or rather have been under a Necetfity of ad- 
mitting what their Predeceſſor ſo warmly diſputed. As things 
now ſtand, there can be no Diſpute that Homage is due to the 
Emperor, and that his Inveſtiture is neceſſary to the Poſſeſſor 
of theſe as of other Fiefs. But poſſibly there may come a 
Time when this may be accounted either a Grievance, or 
at leaſt an Inconvenience, unleſs in the enſuing Congreſs at 
Cremona, or Where-ever elſe it ſhall be held, ſome Method 
can be found to ſettle it to the mutual Satisfaction of all 
Parties; and tho' this may be a Thing far enough from bein 
impoſſible, yet one may venture, without fearing to ſin 4 
Truth, to hazard a Suſpicion that it will not be without its 
Difficulties. + 3 | . 

In the next Place, the Augmentations of this Settlement 
which may be endeavoured, deſerve our particular Notice. We 

| have 
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have very good Reaſon to apprehend at leaft, that after ſuch. 

violent and repeated Struggles, ſo _ and bloody a War, 
uch a Train of ſecret 

and ſilent Negotiations, ſome Enlargement of the Royal In- 


and ſince the Concluſion of the Peace, 


fant's Territories is a Point ſtill at Heart with thoſe who prox 
cured his Settlement, and who in going ſo far to obtain that, 
however unequal to the Coſt with which it was obtained, 
gave an Earneſt to the World that they meant to go further, 
and not to deſiſt from their Enterprize, till attended with a 
Succeſs proportionable to their Characters who have embarked 
in it. us then conſider, whether from the Lights afforded 
us by theſe hiſtorical Memoirs, and the Hints 'that have been 
given us as to the Tendency of thoſe ſecret Negotiations before: 
mentioned, we may not be able to form ſome Gueſs as to the 
Nature of theſe Arguments, and the Methods which may be 
poſſibly practiſed in order to compaſs them? It is very un- 
likely that we ſhould be able to go to the Bottom of this 
Matter, or to point out exactly, and in their proper Order, 
the very Steps that will be taken in this Buſineſs: But tho 
we ſhould not do this, yet we need not deſpair of giving the 
Reader ſome Satisfaction, ſince in pointing out moſt of the 
Roads that are poſſible, we can hardly miſs thoſe that the 
active Politicians will think practicable, and what may not be 
atchieved in our Times, it is very likely may occupy the Atten- 
tion of Poſterity; at leaſt we have paſt Experience on the Side 

The Royal Infant's Settlement was hardly fixed, before it 
was obſerved that ſome Alterations, Ceſſions, and Exchanges 
would be neceflary, in order to accommodate things between 
that young Prince and his Neighbours. We have touched 
upon this Subject before, and ſhewn that a Part of the Duke 
of Madena's Dominions would be exceedingly commodious, 
and that it might not be impracticable to aſſign his. Serene 


Highneſs an Equivalent with which he might be well con- 


tented. Something of the like Sort might be expedient alſo 


with reſpect to the Empreſs Queen, there being a ſmall Por- 


tion of the Dutchy of Gua/talla that cannot well be ſeparated 
from her hereditary Countries, and it is certainly of much too 


little Conſequence to be worth diſputing about; theſe, taking 


them altogether, though they may be convenient and even 
lary Things, are of no mighty Importance, and there is 
nothing very unlikely in ſuppoſing, that for the Sake of mutual 
Eaſe and Security, ſuch Matters may be ſettled in a Congreſs to 
the Satisfaction of all Parties. tt 025 7 20G 
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But there has been an Augmentation mentioned of quite an- 
other Nature, and that is the Iſland of Corſica, which was for 
ſome time looked upon as the Fiction of Gazette- Writers: The 
French ate in Poſſeſſion of that Iſland; the Malecontents 
ſeem to be determined in their Reſolution, never to ſubmit 
again to what they ſtile their old Yoke. On the other hand, 
indeed, there has been a Regulation ſettled between the Repub- 
lick and the Cor/icans, under the Mediation of his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, with great Care and Deliberation ; yet if this ſhould 
prove unacc e to either Party, or if Objections ſhould be 
made to it on both Sides, the — of a Treaty of Purchaſe, 
in order to the Republick's parting with its Sovereignty, may be 
thought a proper Expedient, or at leaſt it could never have — 
introduced in a leſs exceptionable Way. In that Caſe, however, 
ſome further Steps muſt be taken before it can be connected with 
the Royal Infant's preſent Settlement; but if this grand Purchaſe 
is once made, that will not be abſolutely impracticable. There 
is a ſmall Tract of Country between the Dutchy of Parma and 
the Sea, that would in ſuch a Caſe be a very valuable Acqui- 
fition; and this, no doubt, would be obtained by Contract or 
Exchange; and thus the Royal Infant would acquire a large, 
and, in part, an independent Settlement, and it may be a more 
ſplendid Title; yet as we have ſeen ſtrange Changes, it may not 
perhaps be a chimerical Conjecture, that after all theſe Junctions 
and Purchaſes, the whole might be thought a proper Equivalent 
for another Territory in Italy, of which his Brother Don Carlos 
once wore the Title of hereditary Prince, 

Before we quit this Subject, it may not be amiſs juſt to hint, 
that the former Dukes of Parma thought themſelves very ill 
treated by the Pope in the Affair of Ca/tro; and once by the In- 
terpoſition of the Crown of France, that Affair was brought 


ſo far, that upon Payment of the original Debt and Intereſt, 


the Pope engaged himſelf to reſtore thoſe Territories, tho' upon 
a Tender of the Money he diſen himſelf again, alledging 
that it was not in his Power. I have before obſerved, that this 
Buſineſs was compromiſed by 1 with the Houſe of Auſtria, 
when the Dutchies of Parma and Placentia were in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the late Emperor Charles the Sixth; but now they are in 
other Hands, that Claim may be revived, and perhaps enforced, 
when other Points of greater Conſequence are ſettled. Thus 
we have taken a View of the ſeveral poſſible Syſtems of Aug- 
mentation, and of the Methods by which they muſt be acquired, 


Time will _ ſhew us which will be firſt brought on the 


Carpet ; and by Degrecs there is very lutle Doubt. that we — 
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hear of all the reſt, for one Augmentation will facilitate another, 
and Pretenſions that might have been ridiculous for a little 
Duke to make, will appear of great Conſequence, when conſi- 
dered as the Demands of a very conſiderable King. + 

Theſe political Diſquiſitions on the preſent State of the Domi- 
nions and Prvenfions of the Houſe of Bourbon in [taly, will aſ- 
fiſt us much in forming an Idea of that new Scene of Negotia- 
tion that is at preſent on Foot, and which at this Juncture is ſo 
great a Myſtery, that very few ſeem to know what to make of 
it, but by Degrees it will open, and expand itſelf, ſo as to be- 
come very perceptible, and then we ſhall be no longer in the 
Dark as to our Concern in it. The Ballance of /taly will always 
retain its Connection with the Ballance of Power in Europe; 
fo that it is a vain Thing to imagine, that it can be either al- 
tered by a War, or ſettled by a Peace, without Prejudice to the 
Maritime Powers, and conſequently without their being obliged 
to trouble themſelves about it. It is true indeed, that it is, and 
muſt be the Intereſt of the King of Sardinia, more eſpecially 


to keep a ſteady Attention to that Ballance; and if the Treaty 
of Morms had been effectually executed, that alone would 


have been a ſufficient Security; he muſt have taken Care of our 
Intereſts, becauſe it is certain he will never deſert his own. 
But the Caſe is much altered now, and remains ſtill in a State 
of Alteration, which when or where it will ſtop, is not in the 
Breaſt of Man to determine. Ke 

Let us next proceed to the Republicks in Itah, upon the State 
of which we ſhall be much more conciſe ; and, that what we 
have to ſay may be with the more Eaſe retained, we will take 
them in the Order of Time, in which they were erected. 


n 
The Preſent State and Political Intereſts of the 
Republick of VENICE. 


4 5 HE Glory of the Venetian State is at preſent indeed much 
inferior to what it was, when without Aſſiſtance ſhe was 
a Match for the whole Ottoman Power by Land and Sea, and 
loft nothing of her Courage, and but very little of her Territo- 
ries, by the famous League of Cambray, when rather out of 
Envy than from any better Cauſe, the greateſt Powers in En- 
rope were allied againſt her. | 
| 1 G 83 But 
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But tho' it be true, that the Republiek is not what ſhe has 
been, that her Dominions are reduced within narrower Bounds, 
ſo that except what ſhe poſſeſſes on the Terra Firma of Nah, in 
Dalmatia, and a few inconſiderable Iſlands, ſhe has nothing left 
of thoſe extenſive Territories that contributed to enrich her 
Subjects by their Trade, and gave her ſo conſiderable a Rank 
amongſt the Powers of Europe; yet ſhe is ſtill Miſtreſs of 
— not only to deſerve Notice, but alſo to be regarded as 
one of the moſt conſiderable Potentates in Itah, and moſt illu- 
ſtrious Republicks in Europe. AB 

It is highly to the Honour of this State, that for upwards of 
twelve Centuries ſhe has preſerved her Freedom, and for a great 
Part of that Time has lived under the ſame Government, with- 
out ſuffering any of thoſe dreadful Revolutions by which many 
of her powerful Neighbours have been involved in Blood and 
Confufon. This has juſtly given a high Reputation to the 
Wiſdom of her Senators, who by their on Policy and wonder- 
ful Secrecy, have been able through ſo long a Track of Time, 
to guard with equal Diligence and Succeſs againſt foreign Con- 
federacies and domeſtic 25 203: fg many of which they have 
defeated, when laid with the deepeſt Cunning, and ſupported 
with no inconſiderable Strength. | 

Her very Loſſes are ſo far from reflecting Diſcredit on the Re- 
publick, that on the contrary, they do her the greateſt Honour 
in the Sentiments of thoſe who are capable of forming a right 
Judgment of Hiſtory, and know how to diſtinguiſh properly 
in reſpect to Cauſes and Events. The long War in Defence of 
Candia againſt the Turks, exhauſted the Treaſures, and weak- 
ened the Power of this State to a Degree, that ſhe has not been 
able to recover; but that War was continued for many Years 
againſt the whole Strength of the Ottoman Empire by Sea and 
Land, and was almoſt as fatal to the Turks as to her; for they 
too have been declining in Power and Reputation ever ſince : So 
that ſhe might be truly ſtiled in that reſpect the Bulwark of Eu- 
rope, to the Safety of which ſhe contributed much more than 
ſhe ſuffered by the Loſles, that by the Fortune of War ſhe ſuſ- 
. tained during that famous Contention. 

The common Opinion that ſhe continues ſtill to decline, 
and that the very Being of the Republick is in Danger from a 
flow Conſumption, has been perhaps taken up without due At- 
tention, and for want of having juſt Notions of the wiſe and 
ſolid Maxims by which her Government is conducted. For tho' 
it be true, that ſhe is in no Condition to maintain fuch a War 

45 
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as that of Candia, yet it is no leſs true, that as Things are now 
circumſtanced, ſhe has very little Reaſon to fear it. 1 

In the two laſt Wars with the Turks, ſhe ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated, that tho' her Forces were much weaken'd, ſhe was far 
from having loſt her former Spirit, or from wanting ſuch aPower 
as was neceffary for her Defence; and the noble Statue erected 
to the Honour of the late Field Marſhal Schulemberg in the great 
Square of Corfu, which he ſo gloriouſly defended, will remain a 
perpetual Monument of the Bravery of her Troops, as well as 
of her Zeal and Gratitude to that intrepid Officer, which it 
may be hoped will not a little contribute to procure a Succeſſion 
of Generals as worthy and as fortunate. 1 8 

Beſides all this, it ought to be remember'd, that ſhe is now 


* 


better ſecured againſt the Turks by her perpetual Alliance with 


the Houſe of Auſtria than in former Ages; and if we alſo re- 


fleQ, that in caſe the latter at any time break with the Turks, 


in Virtue of that Alliance, they are ſure of being ſupported by 
the Ruffians, it will be ſufficiently evident, that the Yenetians 
have much leſs to fear than they had in former Days. Since the 
Peace of Paſſarowitz, therefore, which was concluded on the 
Toth of July 1718, they have remained very quiet; and as the 

have very wiſely avoided taking any Share in thoſe Diſputes that 
have perplexed Europe, they at the ſame time have thought it 
proper to keep up a numerous Body of Forces, in order to ren- 
der their Neutrality reſpected, ; | 

That the Reader may perceive, what we have advanced in re- 
lation to this Republick is founded in Truth, it may not be 
amiſs to give a ſhort Account of the Countries ſhe poſſeſſes. 
In the firit Place, the noble City of Venice, and the Iſlands about 
it, which are ſo populous, have ſo many Manufactures, and 
fill carry on ſo great a Trade, more eſpecially whenever the 
other Powers of Ita are at War, and the Subjects of the Re- 
publick enjoy the Benefit of her Neutrality, that the Revenue 
drawn from them by the State, amounts annually to three Mil- 
lions of Ducats. | | 8 
On the Terra Firma or Continent of 7taly, ſhe poſſeſſes the 
Treviſan, the Paduan, the Vicentin, the Veroneze, the Brega- 
maſc, the Territory of Breſcia, the City of Crema and its Di- 


ſtrict, and the Polefin ; they have alſo a great Part of Friuf, of 


Lic of Dalmatia and Albania; and they till preſerve the 
flands of Corfu, Zante, Cerigo, Finnes, Curzola and Cefalonia : 
All theſe Countries are rich and fruitful, and the Inhabitants 
drive a very great Trade in the Levant, as well as in other Parts 
of Europe, a ( VIE 008 OE" (3 a 
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The entire Revenue of the Republick is computed at about 
eight Millions of Ducats, and the annual Expence does not 
commonly exceed half that; ſo that in Time of Peace they 
are conſtantly laying up large Sums. Before the fatal War of 
Candia they had in their Treaſury fifteen Millions of Du- 
Cats in ready Money, excluſive of the famous Gold Chain, to 
which they annually added ſome Links, which forty Porters 
could hard! carry, and which on certain F eſtivals was extended 
croſs the Square of St. Mark, for the Entertainment of the 
People. As they have now enjoyed Peace thirty Years, it may 
be preſumed that their Coffers are again * full, ſo that upon 
any emergent Neceſſity, they would be able to make much 
greater Efforts than is commonly imagined. . 

As to the Government of Venice, it is ſo well known, that 
we need not deſcribe it. We ſhall only obſerve, that it is a pure 
Ariſtocracy, and though the Duke has the Title of Prince, yet 
the Majeſty of the Republick reſides in the Senate. The great 
Maxim of this wiſe Body, is to . the Government with 
the utmoſt F rugality, to encourage Trade as much as poſlible, 
and to preſerve Peace as long as they are able. 4 

They have always a conſtant Eye upon the Turks, and have 
excellent Intelligence even in the Seraglio itſelf; ſo that they 
can hardly be ſurprized ; and in Time of Peace they carry on a 
prodigious Commerce in all Parts of that Empire. They are 
- Jealous of the Pope, with whom they have many ancient 
Grounds of Diſpute, which is the Reaſon that they exclude all 
Eccleſiaſticks from their Counſels. They are obliged to live in 
ſtrict Friendſhip with the Emperor, tho! it is certain, that they 
are not at all deſirous of ſeeing the Power of the Houſe of Au- 
firia extend itſelf in Italy. They were heretofore jealous of the 
Crown of Spain for the fame Reafon; and very probably this 
Spitut would revive, if Don Philip ſhould gain by Purchaſe any 
more conſiderable Eſtabliſhment in that Country ; for the keep- 
ing even the Ballance of which, they are as much or more con- 
cerned than any other Potentate. 

In former Times the Republick was ſtrongly inclined to 
fayour France ; the Ambaſſador of this Crown received very 
high Honours at Venice, and, generally ſpeaking, the Venetian 
Cardinals joined thoſe of the French Faction in the Conclave ; 
yet there is no Reaſon to preſume, as ſome do from hence, that 
the Republick is ns by theſe Notions ſtill, for the Cir- 


cumſtances of Things being changed, according to the ſettled 
Rules of their Policy, the Conduct of the Republick nwſt 
change alſo ; and the very ſame Principles that induced * 
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ſide with the French in the Conclave, will engage her now to act 
againſt them, and in Favour of the Houſe of Auſtria, becauſe 
the Family of Bourbon is become too potent. 

It may indeed be ſurmiſed that this State, affecting Peace ſo 
much as ſhe does, might be awed by the Power of France ; but 
of this there is no ſort of Appearance. For when Lewis XIV. 
about 1711, declared at Rome, Cardinal Ottaloni, a Subject of 
the Republick's, Protector of the Crown of France, and his 
Eminence had accepted that Dignity, contrary to the Maxims 
of the Venetian State, which never permits any that have been 
in their Service, to enter into that of other Princes ; they pro- 
ceeded without Delay, and without Ceremony, to deprive him 
and all his Relations of the Privileges of Nobility, and to baniſh 
them their Dominions. We may therefore take it for granted, 
that the Grandeur of this Houſe will be very far from being ac- 
ceptable to the Venetians. 

They have always maintained, and very probably will con- 
tinue to maintain, a cloſe Friendſhip and ſtrict Alliance with the 
Swiſs, there being a mutual Connection between their Intereſts; 
and each of them having frequent Occaſions, from the Vicinity of 
their Territories, to aſk and receive Favours from the other. 

They are likewiſe bound to live in good Intelligence with the 
Monarch of the Two Sicilies, and with the Grand Duke of Tu/- 
cany, on Account of the Difficulties to which their Commerce 
would be unavoidably liable, in caſe of a Rupture, or even a 
Difference with either. There was heretofore a great Coolneſs 
between the Republick and the Dukes of Savoy, on account that 
the latter aſſumed the Title of King of Cyprus ; to which alſo the 
Doge of Venice pretends : And it is difficult to believe how 
much this ſlight Punctilio kept theſe two Powers at a Diſtance. 
But fince the Duke of Savey has become King of Sardinia, and 
the Situation of Things in /taly is ſo much changed, that the Bal- 
lance is almoſt conſtantly in his Hands, the Venetians have altered 
their Meaſures ; and it is certain, that at preſent there is a v 
good Correſpondence between that Monarch and the Republick. 

The long and warm Diſputes that have happened heretofore 
between this Republick and that of Genoa, has occaſioned ſuch 
an Inveteracy as is ſcarce to be conceived ; grounded alſo upon a 
Punctilio, the latter 3 be regarded as an Equal, and the 
former treating her upon all caſions as an Inferior. This Spleen 
was carried farther, during the fatal War with Candia, than one 
would have expected from the Venetian Prudence; for when the 
Genaeſe offered very conſiderable Afiiſtance at a Time when Ve- 
nice wanted it moſt, upon Condition that an Equality ſhould 
ſubſiſt for the future, they icjected the Propoſition with * 
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and choſe rather to run the Hazard of total Deſtruction, than 
to receive Aſſiſtance upon ſuch Terms. 

Yet even this Quarrel ſeems now to be laid afleep, if not ex- 
tinguiſhed ; for during the laſt Diſtreſs of the Genseſe, it is very 
certain that the YVenetians interpoſed not only with much Civility, 
but with great Earneſtneſs at the Court of Vienna; and if we 
may depend upon the Reports that have been current in Itah, 
the Genoeſe received pecuniary Supplies of a Nature that ſuffi- 
ciently declared the Depth of the Purſe from whence they were 
drawn, though it was not held convenient to embark openly in 
their Quarrel. | | 

Thus by a brief Enumeration of Facts, we have ſhewn; that 
notwithſtanding what has paſſed heretofore, the Republick of 
Venice is ſtill in a Condition to ſupport herſelf, and in no Dan- 

either from the Power of her Enemies, or of her Neigh- - 

urs; that if ſhe loves Peace it is from wiſe and prudent Mo- 
tives, and not from Timidity; that as ſhe forms no Pretenſions 
upon her Neighbours, ſo ſhe is inclined to live with them in 
the greateſt Harmony imaginable ; and in a Word, that as ſhe 
has no Views of Conqueſt for herſelf, ſhe is bound by Intereſt as 
well as led by Inclination to give all the Oppoſition poſſible to 
ſuch as from ambitious Moti ves diſturb the Peace of 7taly. 

The Conſideration of this to thoſe who maturely weigh 
Things of fo important a Nature will appear of no ſmall Con- 
ſequence. For as no Government in the Univerſe underſtands 
its own Intereſts better, or purſues them more cloſely than the 
Venetian Senate, ſo it is a mighty Thing to be ſecure, that no 
Temptation will ever engage this State to violate Juſtice, or 
aim at increaſing her Wealth or her Dominions at the Expence 
of any of her Neighbours. Beſides there is a moral Certainty 
that if the BALLANCE in this part of Chriſtendom ſhould 
be apparently in Danger, this Commonwealth would take the 
Part of the Onpreiad, and venture all for preſerving the Free- 
dom of Italy. Add to this, that the Venetian Ambaſladors in 
the ſeveral Courts of Europe never want the Means of infinuat- 
ing their Sentiments to the Miniſters, and giving ſuch true 
Lights in reſpect to the Concerns of 7taly, as may prevent falſe 
Steps being taken, and powerfully perſuade the taking thoſe 
that are true, neither of which would otherwiſe be brought to 
paſs. Bs ; wo 
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The Preſent State and Political Intereſts of the 
+» Republick of GENOA, 


only conſidered as a free State of Jiah, but in reſpect 
0 Europe in general. Her Dominions were large, her Com- 
merce extenſive, and her Naval Power extremel formidable. 
But according to the Nature of all Common wealths, Fluctua- 
tions and Revolutions in Government have been very common 
here; and to them it has been chiefly owing, that Genoa has 
fallen from what ſhe was, and been driven at ſeveral times to 
ſubmit hefſelf, not only to the Eniperors and Kings .of France, 
but to the Marquiſſes of Montferrat, the Dukes of Milan, and 
othet little Princes. 5 "WP OP? yt | 
In ſhort, the Characters given by ancient Writers of this 
Nation under the Name of Ligurians, have been 1 5 and 
at all times, but too applicable to the Genoeſe; who from a 
factious Diſpoſition, and almoſt perpetual Diſaffection to the 
Form of Government under which they lived, have kept them- 
ſelves in continual Diſquiet, and loſt unaccountably the Ad- 
vantages derived, to them from their Trade, and from their 
Situation, which might otherwiſe have enabled them to attain 
what ſeems after all to have been the utmoſt Extent of their 
Wiſhes, a Power as great, and an Eſtabliſhment as ſolid, as 
that of their Siſter. Republick, Yenzce. 1 
As to their preſent Condition, by which I mean the Form 
of Government they are now under, they owe it entirely to 
the Virtue of Andrew Doria, who in 1527 reſcued them out 
of the Hands of the French, and refuſing the Sovereignty of- 
fered him, fixed their Condition as a free State, regulating 
their ancient Nobility, ſo as to conſiſt in twenty-eight Fa- 
milies, and their new Nobles in twenty-four: It is not ne- 
ceſſary for us to enter into the Particulars of their Hiſtory 
from that Time, becauſe they are well known ; and therefore 
we ſhall content ourfelves with ſaying, that if it had not been 
for the Factions between their old and new Nobility, which 
in 1573 roſe ſo high as to occaſion a Civil War, and their 
Diſputes with the Duke of Savoy, which engaged them in 
ſeveral Wars, they might have from that Period to this enjoyed 
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In 1684 they were ſeverely chaſtiſed by Lewis XIV. on Ac- 
count of ſome-Offence he had taken to their Conduct, or rather 
from a Vanity of ſhowing his' Naval Force by bombarding 
Genoa, and obliging the Doge, and four of the principal Sena- 
tors, to repair to Verſailles, and make a Submiſſion as little 
honourable to him as to the Republick. In the War occaſion- 
ed by the Spaniſh Succeſſion = were but indifferently treated 
by the Allies, and by the French; but at the Cloſe of it, they 
made themfelves ſome Amends by purchaſing from the late Em- 
peror Charles VI. the Marquiſate of Final, to the Poſſeſſion of 
which they had long and ardently aſpired. 

We have heard ſo much of this Matter already, and it is 
poſſible may hear ſo much more of it hereafter, that it is re- 
quiſite we ſhould ſay ſomething of it here; and as we have no 
kind of Prepoſſeſſion in Favour of either Party, we ſhall ſtate 
the Fat in few Words, and as fairly as it is poſſible. 
The Genoeſe had very old Pretenſions upon this Country, in 
Right of a 3 by the Princes to whom it belonged; but 
under Colour of a Felony committed by one of thoſe Princes, 
it was ſeized by the Houſe of Auſtria, and belonged to the 
Spaniſh Branch of that Family. It was by this Means that it 
came with the reſt of the Italian Dominions of that Houſe 
into the Hands of the late Emperor, and on his Behalf the 


Duke of Savoy put a Garriſon into it. But upon the Sale of 


this Marquiſate by his Imperial Majeſty in 1713, the P:ed- 
monteſe Garriſon in Final evacuated it, and three hundred Cor- 
ficans took Poſſeſſion of it for the Geneeſe, who kept it till the 
laſt War. 

But it is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, that the Dukes of Savey 
had likewiſe Pretenſions upon this Marquiſate, though they 
were not in a Condition to aſſert, or make them good; and 
therefore on the Concluſion of the Treaty of Worms, as we 
have ſhewn in another Place, his Sardinian Majeſty ſtipulated, 
that upon giving the Geroeſe Satisfaction for the Money laid 
out in che Purchaſe of this Country, it ſhould belong to him, 
This the Republick conſidered as 4 reat an Injury, that they 
entered into a Treaty with the French and Spaniards for their 
own Security, and for the Preſervation of their Dominions; 
the Conſequences of which are very well known. 

But with reſpect to this Marquiſate, and the Diſpoſition of 
this Country by the Treaty of Worms, there are three Points 
that deſerve well to be conſidered. The fot is, That what- 
ever Rights the Dukes of Savoy had to this Country, they 
could not be prejudiced by the Emperor's Sale of it to thg 
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Geneeſe ; and therefore there was no Injuſtice in the Ring of 
Sardinia's taking Advantage of that critical Conjuncture toavail 
himſelf of the Pretenſious of his Family. r 
The ſecond is, That the Genoeſe were to have a Satisfaction for 


this Marquiſate ; and tho? it might be true, that both their In- 


tereſts and their Incli nations led them to prefer the Poſſeſſion 
of Final to any Equivalent that could be given them, for it, yet 
this ought not to be a Rule to other Powers, whoſe Intereſts and 
Inclinations were on the Side of his Sardinian Majeſty. This 
will appear ſtill plainer, if we conſider that it is not out of 
any real Affection for the Republick of Genoa, that the Houſe of 
Bourbon contended for maintaining her in the Poſſeſſion of 
this Country, but for the Sake of keeping her in Dependence, 
and keeping at the fame Time Final from the King of Sardi- 
nig. The Allies therefore, who had the ſame Reaſons to wiſh 
this Country in the Hands of that Prince, had the ſame Right 
to employ their Power for the Accompliſhment of their Wi 

in this Reſpec. | | 


The third Point is, That the Deſire of making this Altera- 


tion was not, as has been ſuppoſed, either wanton or arbitrary 
on the con „it appears to have been founded upon Prin- 
Ciples of Policy ; for on the one hand, as it. would have 
immediately opened a Communication between the Dominions 


of his Sardinian Majeſty and the Maritime Powers, which is 


apparently of the higheſt Conſequence for the Preſervation of 
the Tranquility and Ballance of Power in Itahy; ſo on the 
other hand, it was provided that it ſhould be equally beneficial 
to Commerce, by an expreſs Stipulation that Final ſhould be 


made a free Port, in the fame Manner, and for the fame Pur- 


poſes, as Leghorn, | he 

But none of theſe Conſiderations weighing with the Genoe/e, 
they ventured the Subverſion of their State for the Sake of pre- 
ſerving this Territory, which nevertheleſs was taken from them 


by the Chance of War, together with Savona, which is ano- 
ther fine Port, that they have long ago filled up and rendered 


uſeleſs, for the Sake of confining the Commerce of that Part 
of Italy to their own Harbour; which, how conſiſtent it is 
with the Law of Nations, and the general Intereſt of other 
trading Countries, I ſhall not take upon me to determine. 


One Thing however is very clear, that a State which con- 


ſiders nobody's Intereſt but her own, has no great Reaſon to 


expect that other States would conſider her Intereſts more than 


their own. . 
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* The Dominions of this State conſiſt of the Countries extend? 
ing along the Sea-coaft, on both Sides, from the hr Se: Genoa, 
which are ſtiled the Eaſtern and Weſtern Nivieras. is Word 
in Italian ſignifies a Strand; and indeed the Country is very 
little better, having high, craggy, and almoft impaſſable Moun- 
tains behind it. Theſe however are not ſo barren as they are 
repreſented, every little Valley, and indeed every Spot of 
Ground that will admit of it, being cultivated and improved to 
the utmoſt ; ſo that Fruits, Oil, and Silk, are raiſed here t 
great Advantage. | 1 a 
The Iſland of Corſica belongs alſo to this Republick; it is 
reckoned three hundred and twenty-five Miles in Circumfe- 
rence. It abounds with afl: Sorts of Proviſion ; the Wines are 
thought tolerable, and if long kept, are little, if at all inferior 
to thoſe of Spain. Honey, Wax, and Salt, are the ſtaple 
Commodities of the Country: There are ſeveral good Fiſhe- 
ries upon its Coaſts, and ſome Iron Mines in the Heart of the 
Iſland. The Severity of the Genogſe Government on one fide, 
and the ſeditious and turbulent Spirit of the Natives on the 
other, have hitherto hindered Corfica from making any Figure 


in Europe; which, if theſe Obſtacles were removed, it might 


certainly do. 
The . of the Republick are very far from being con- 


| ſiderable, nor is the Trade thereof near ſo great as it was; how- 


ever both are ſtill capable of being recovered. The private Per- 
ſons in this City, of great Families, are commonly rich, and 
have large Eſtates, ſome in Naples and S:c:ily, others in Spain, 
and not a few in the Italiun Dominions belonging to the Houſe 
of Auſtria ; which is attended with great Inconveniencies, as 
throwing them into Intereſts inconſiſtent with, or directly op- 
polite to thoſe of their Country. | | 

The Conſtitution of Genoa is of a mixt Nature, but ſeems 
from Experience to be but ill-contrived, as having fo much 
of an Ariſtocracy as to make the People uneaſy, and yet fo 
much of a Democracy as to keep up a continual Ferment. 
The Doge, or Duke, is elected every two Years, during which 
Time he refides in the Palace, is maintained at the publick 
Expence, has Guards and other Enſigns of Princely Dignity, 
and twelve Counſellors continually about him, ſtiled the Seig- 
nory, in whom the Majeſty of the Republick reſides; but with 
regard to the Dernier Reſort, or Legiſlative Power, it is veſt- 
ed in the great Council, which conſiſts of four hundred. And 
this, in few Words, is a clear Detail of that 1 
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which ſame Writers have affected to obſcure by long and pet- 
plexed Accounts, that are very little to the Purpoſe. _ 
The ruling Maxim in this State, is the maintaining good 
Government at home, and Peace with all its Referee which 
if ſteadily purſued would ſpeedily change the Face of her Af- 
fairs; and though there is very little Probability that ſhe 
ſhould ever recover her former Power or Greatneſs, yet ſhe 
might certainly riſe to ſuch a Meaſure of it, as might free 
her from many Apprehenſions of her deere Her Situa- 
tion for Trade is ſo convenient, and in Time of Peace Mo- 
ney is to be had there at ſo low Intereſt, that withqut doubt 
their Merchants might carry on a much gauge Commerce 
than they do, if they were not ſo fond of Banking, which 
though in ſome meaſure ola is in other Reſpects 
very inconvenient to the State. Her Diſputes with the King 
of Sardinia has been always detrimental to her Intereſts, and of 
late had well nigh been deſtructive. The Peace of Aix la Chapelle 
has compromiſed, or rather filenced thoſe Diſputes for a Time, 
which however may poſſibly make Way for ſome new Alliance 
truly definitive in that Reſpect, ſince without it one Power 
cannot be long eaſy, or the other ſecure. 


SECT. IX. 


A ſuccin Account of the Swiſs Cantons, their 
Allies and Subjects. 


HW HERE are very few Nations that are leſs, and yet hardl 
any in Europe deſerve to be better known than the Swiſe 
Tho are placed in a Country which, though ſurrounded with 
Rocks, and in a manner inacceſſible, yet is very conſiderable, 
and of great Conſequence from its Situation, as will very fully 
appear from as ſuccinct a Deſcription of it as can be given. 
Their Dominions are bounded on the North by Part of Alace, 
the Black Foreft, and the Circle of Suabia; on the Eaſt by the 
Country of Tyrol; on the South by the Dutchies of Savoy and 
an, by the Territories of Bergamo and Breſcia; and on the 
Weſt by the Frazche. Corypte, or, as it is commonly tiled, the 
County of Burgundy. be 
It appears from hence that they have for Neighbours the 
Subjects of the Houſe of Auſtria, thoſe of the Crown of France, 
the King of Sardinia, and the State of Venice. We need no 
other Account to give us very high Notions of the Force and 
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Bravery of this Nation, than the bare Obſervation, that they 
have not only preſerved their Freedom in Spite, but have been 
alſo always formidable to the moſt potent of their Neighbours : 
Yet their Country is very far from being large ; in Length ſome- 
what leſs than three hundred, and in Breadth very little more 
than a hundred Miles. | | | 
Before we proceed farther, it will be requiſite to give ſome 
Account of the Diftribution of theſe People. The Inhabitants 
of Stwitzerland then may be divided into three Parts: Firſt, the 
Swiſs properly ſo called, or the thirteen Cantons ; which ſtand 
in the following Order. 1. Zurich. 2. Bern. 3. Lucern. 4. Wic. 
5. Switz. 6. Underwald. 7. Zug. 8. Glaris. 9. Bail or Baſle. 
10. Friburg. 11. Soluthurn. 12. Schaffhauſen ; and 13. Appenzel. 
Of which the Proteſtant Cantons are Zurich, Bern, Bazil, and 
Schaffhauſen, with above two Thirds of the Canton of Glaris, 
and more than half of Appenzel; the People in the reſt are all 
Roman Catholicks. 28 
- Secondly, The Subjects of the Switzers, which are either 
ſuch Towns and Bailliages as belong to them all, or to ſeveral 
in common, or that depend upon ſeparate Cantons. Of the for- 
mer they reckon nine; viz.” the County of Baden, the Free 
Villages, the Counties of Turgovy, Sargantz, and Rhintal, and 
the four Italian Bailliages of Lugano, Locarno, Mendriſco, and 
Valmodia ; to which we muſt add the three Cities without Ter- 
ritory, viz. Boemgarten, Mellingen, and Rapperſwail. The 
four Bailliages of Lugano, Locarno, Mendriſco, and Valmodia, 
were diſmembered from the Dutchy of Milan, and belong to all 
the Cantons except Appenzel, which at that 'Time was not ad- 
mitted into the Alliance. Three other Bailliages in /taly, viz. 
Bellinzona, Valbrima, and Riviera, were conquered by the Can- 
tons of Zurich, Switz, and Underwald, from the Dukes of Milan. 
The little Territory of Aſax, and the County of Werdenbergh, 
both ſeated on the Rhine, bel the former to the Canton of 
Zurich, and the latter to that of Glaris. The Bailliage of Gaſ- 
teren belongs to the Cantons of Switz and Glaris ; and the Can- 
tons of Bern and Friburg poſſeſs the four Bailliages of Morat, 
Gremton, Echelens, Swartzenburg, which they conquered from 
the Dukes of Savoy. Es 
Thirdly, The Allies of the Switzers, are the Griſons, who 
are divided into three Leagues, that of the Griſens, of the 
Houfe of God, and of the Ten Juriſdictiont. They are partly 
Proteſtants and partly Papiſts, and have alſo a conſiderable 
conquered Country that belongs to them. The Town and 
County of Neufchatel, of which we have ſhewn elfewhere the 
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King of Pruſſia is Sovereign; the Abbot and City of St. 
G I the little Republick of Wallais, which the Germans call 
Wallis-Land ; the City arid Republick of Geneva; the Town 
of Bienne or Biel, which is allied to the Canton of Bern; and 
| Wir: of Mulhauſen not far from Baſil, to which it is 
allied. | : adn A 
It is not to be expected that we ſhould enter into a long De- 
tail either Hiſtorical or Political, concerning theſe People, for 
that would require a conſiderable Volume, whereas what we 
have to ſay about them muſt be confined within a very narrow 
Compaſs. There is hardly one of the Cantons, States, or 
Cities beforementioned that agrees with another in Point of 
Government; and indeed every kind of Government that ever 
was invented, is to be found amongſt them; yet they are all 
maintained under their reſpective Forms, and in their reſpective 
Rights, from that common Love of Freedom and Juſtice, 
which prevails generally among the whole Nation. 
The greateſt Part of their Country is the moſt rugged in 
its Appearance, and naturally the moſt barren in its Soil of any 
in Europe ; and yet by Dint of Labour -and Cultivation, they 
render it tolerably fruitful; All their Cities are well built, 
populous, and moſt of their Inhabitants live pretty much at 
their Eaſe, which is owing partly to their Induſtry, and partly to 
their Frugality. The Gentry of Switzerland, notwithſtanding: 
what is commonly reported of them, are, 13 ſpeaking, 
tolerably educated, and from their ſeeing foreign Countries, 
commonly well bred. Their Traders have great Privileges, 
and ſome of them are in wealthy Circumſtances; and as for 
their Peaſants, they are very hardy and laborious. As their 
Women are juſtly reputed very honeſt as well as very good 
Houſe- wives, ſo they are generally ſpeaking very prolifick, and 
their Country being but narrow, this lays them under an abſo- 
lute neceflity of ſending out Numbers every Year to ſeek their 
Bread in foreign EE as 45 | | 
As they are naturally of a martial Diſpoſition, and accuftem- 
ed to 2 — from their Youth, they | uſually ſeek ſome fo-— 
reign Service or other; thoſe of the Popiſh Cantons go into 
the French and Spaniſh Pay; thoſe of the Proteftants, and not 
a few of the Popiſh likewiſe, into that of the States Gera! - 
but wherever they are, they have the Honour to be account- 
ed as good Troops as any in the World. After ſome Years- 
Service more or leſs, according, to their Contracts, the private 
Men return home, though their. Corps remain fill in foreign 
— Wi Service, 


1. a ue from: Tia 0 ehe Aled; up dd freſh 


It = wang 'to thele People that have ſerved abroad, both 
Officers and Idiers, that the Swiſs are never at a Loſs for as 
large and well-diſciplined an Army as any Government in 
Europe can raiſe, which are at the ſame time the Guardians of 
their own Liberty, and the Protectors of their Neighbours Free- 
dom. Neither is their Power grounded only on Opinion, for 
they have defended themſelves at different Times againſt moſt 
of the great Powers in Europe, and tho they have been 
ſometimes outwitted, yet they were never beaten, or reduced 
to demand Peace by any Power whatever; ſo that they may be 
juſtly conſidered, taking in their Situation and their Militia, as 
the moſt unconquerable People in Europe. 

It is very difficult, perhaps hardly poſſible, to make a juſt 
Computation of the Force of the Swiſs, Some ſay, that the 

anton of Bern alone can bring into the Field one hundred 
thouſand Men; but thoſe who fay this allow, that they could 
not maintain them for any Time. Things are much 
with this Nation from what they were formerly; for they 
have now ſeveral good Fortreſſes, though heretofore they had 
none. Many of the os 1 — of Switerlon are very able Stateſ- 
men, as well as experienc and ſuch in former Times 
were very ſcarce. "Several of the Cantons now are very rich, 
and bes ges wad Sums that they have. locked up at Home, 
have alſo great Wealth in foreign Banks, and particularly in 
our Funds. Every great City is well furniſhed with Artillery, 
and at Bern and Zurich they have Field and Batterin * 
of Braſs Cannon, than whic ern 

Vet with all this Force — not in the leaſt formida 
thoſe that live near them, ſince they are without as 
very beſt Neighbours in the World; ſo void of Ambition, ha 
they have no Idea of Conqueſt, fuch Lovers of Juſtice, that 
the v 7 of Oppreſſion will bring them to the Relief 
e e Diftredled,- By this Means the City of Geneva has been 

will probably be always protected againſt two 
l Powers, one the moſt enzueprinings and the 
ater the moſt ambitious in Europe. 

Thoſe who have treated of the Intereſt of the Swift So to 
think that they may be ſome Time or other in Danger from 
France; but of this there ſeems to be at preſent very little Ap- 
3 For | in the buſt Place, it is not FO to conceive wide — 
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the French ſhould quarrel with them, fince as themfelves allow, 
and indeed all the World knows, the Stuiſt Troops in their 
Pay make the Flower of their Infantry. It is in the next 
Place very difficult to apprehend why the Suit ſhould. quarrel 
with the French, from whom it is certain they receive conſi- 
derable Advantages. It is true, that the Sw/s are open on the 
Side of the Franche Compte; and it has been thought a great 
Overſight in this Nation to let the French become Maſters of 
it; but in all Probability they depended upon their natural 
Strength; and within leſs than half a Century, when France 
talked very big, and threatened in relation to the. Sovereignty 
of Neufchatel and Valingen, the Stuiſt were fo far from ſhow- 
ing any Concern about it, that they were ready to have taken 
up Arms, if Lewis XIV. had not immediately changed his 
Language. e . | 

As for the Houſe of Auſtria, they will never attack or offend 
the Swiſs for Fear of throwing them into the Arms of France, 
and there is no other Potentate in a Condition to diſturb them. 
The only Point of their Intereſt which they ſeem not perfectly 
to underſtand, is the Power they have of protecting tay; for 


if the Princes of this Country could be brought to enter into a 


Treaty of perpetual Neutrality, and could prevail upon the 
Suſe Cantows, in Conſideration of an annual Subſidy, to join 
in it, and keep up a conſtant Body of Troops, to give Weight 
to that Neutrality, the Ballance there might be effectually ſettled; 
but private Intereſts, and the ambitious Views of Princes 
as well as great, render this a Thing not ſo much to be hoped 
for as wiſhed. SH 
Thus we have made the compleat Tour of Italy, and, have 
taken a View of all the Kingdoms, Principalities, and Re- 
publicks, of which it conſiſts, Zucca and St. Marins excepted, 
which are not of Conſequence enough to claim a'Place in a 
Work of this Kind, We have ſeen the comparative $ 
and the natural Intereſts of all theſe Powers, from whence it 
manifeſtly appears, that every one of theſe Potentates have in rea- 
lity but one great Obje& which ought to abſorb all their Views, 
and that is the Maintenance of the Peace of Italy, which 
have Force ſufficient to accompliſh, and which if they could 
agree upon a general Treaty of Neutrality and Guaranty, 
might very probably be maintained without any Force. at all, 
that is without keeping up Land Forces for that Purpoſe, diſ- 
tinct from thoſe, which every Power will judge it. requiſite 
to keep on Foot, for the Safety. of its own Doannions This 
would enable them to turn „ Cares of their reſpective Go- 
f 8 2 


Vern- 
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vernments to their proper Subject, the Welfare of their People, 
by employing them in the Improvement of the Countries they 
inhabit, and reviving that Commerce, which was once, and 
might be again the Glory of Italy. This the Reader ought 
not to regard as the e of a private political Wri- 
ter, unacquainted with the Manners, Notions, and Deſigns of 
the /talian Powers, ſince it is really a Thing in which their 
own Authors agree, and which in its Nature is as Capable of 
Demonſtration as any thing of this Kind can be, and there- 
fore ought to be taken as a certain and eſtabliſhed Truth, to 
which, however repugnant the Practices of Men have been, or 
may be, it yet remains, and will ever remain unaltered in it- 
ſelf, and conſequently worthy the . Attention of thoſe, who 
from a rational and well-grounded - Principle of true Policy, 
wiſh well to Mankind, and defire rather to ſee them eaſy and 
happy, than poor and oppreſſed, and their Countries rich and 
flouriſhing, than barren and uncultivated, contrary to the Laws 
of God and Man. | 1595 8 
Me have likewiſe ſeen what indeed could be ſeen no other 
Way, from a ſuccinct Deduction of their reſpective Intereſts, 
from Hiſtory, what the real Sources are of that Conduct which 
has hitherto counteracted, and will probably continue to 
hinder their Concurrence in eſtabliſhing this plain and falu- 
'tary Syſtem. We have ſeen in /taly what may alſo be ſeen 
in the North, in Germany, and indeed every where elſe, that 
the Ambition of Princes, the Defire of aggrandizing certain 
auguſt Families, the pernicious Inclination of purſuing pri- 
vate and particular Views, inconſiſtent with Univerſal Proſ- 
;perity, and conſequently inconſiſtent with themſelves, have 
deduced thoſe who have the Power of commanding others, 
to enter into Confederacies upon plauſible Appearances, and 
— ſpeaking with a fallacious Promiſe of ſupporting that 
Equality, Independency, and Tranquility they were reall 
calculated to deſtroy; and we have ſeen to how little Purpoſe 
Jong and bloody Wars have been carried on, immenſe Trea- 
ſures ſquandered, the real Welfare of the People neglected, till 
through downright Weakneſs and Wearineſs, all Parties have 
been content to let their Quarrels reſt, till they recovered 
Strength, and compaſſed the Means of reviving them again; 
wwe have ſeen that as fatal, and as fruitleſs, as theſe Contentions 
have been, the Seeds of them ſtill remain, and we have too 
much Reaſon to fear will ſnoot once more even in our Times. 
We have ſeen this, but to what Purpoſe? To deſpair per- 
haps of ever ſeeing it otherwiſe, but not to deſpatr of ſeetng 
11320 | * that 
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that Ruin, of the Balance of Power, that total - Confuſion; 


and entire Subjection of this fine Country to the Luſts of 


an ambitious amily, prevented; if not from a generous 
Zeal for Liberty, RON bed by a dextrous Management of repugnant 
Intereſts, and combining the Views for private Advantages 5 
as to anſwer, in ſome meaſure, the Ends of A virtuous an 

lick Spirit. 

"To ſee, and to- underfland this thoroughly, ſtill is, and 
always has been a Point of very high Conſequence even to 
thoſe who, have no other Concern in ae of this Kind, than 
to know when they go wrong, and when they go right, what 
political Meaſures are undertaken upon juſt, prudent and 
practicable Principles, when entered upon without due Confi- 
deration, to anſwer ſome immediate, and yet. unneceſſary End, 
or upon Grounds falſe or ſtudiouſly miſrepreſented ;. this I call 
not only an entertaining, uſeful, and noble Part of Knowledge, 
in compariſon of thofe little mean and trifling Studies that 
frequently take up a great deal of Time, without adorning or 
elevating the Mind, 5 alſo a weighty and important Science, 

auſe it puts it in our Power to be a Check upon thoſe 


W 9 have the Direction of our Finances and naval Power, 


to diſcover. their Miſtakes, or their wilfully ſacrificing nation- 
al. Concerns. to miniſterial Intereſts, and on the other hand 
LN us the Capacity of exploding the. plauſible Harangues of 
ſe Patriots, who by à theatrica Delivery, and pathetick Dic- 
n, diſtract the Minds of the Vulgar, and excite their Paſ- 
fre Me thoſe whoſe Conduct, for want of proper Lights, 
it 18 pert e for them to underſtand. We may therefore be 
convinced, that how vain a Thing ſoever it may be to hope, 
that political Perfection from Men in publick Office, which is ne- 
ver to be expected among them, conſidered in their private Ca- 
6 yet it is really * while to know wherein that Per- 


7 an 2 Methods by which it may be approach- 
got abſo 
pi to Lane our Tae, Thoſe who. have truly at Heart 


dn in Orin Pros Jon muſt be fure.to have it 
conflantl # in d.to..watch. carefully all the Steps 
Rh my e purſued ibyert it. It is true, 1 Steps of this 


ar be taken, ale any direct Breach of T reaties, 

that caſe, it may not be poſlible to prevent them, 

Ted not prudent to intermeddle with them; but it may 
reaſonable to | remonſtrate to ſuch of = lian Powers 

"as Bl Masses in ſuch Tranſactions, the Conſequences that 

may attend them, to which thoſe Powerz would 

AY | Hh 3 hearken, 


e ; 
hearken, becauſe it is their true and natural Intereſt ; and it 
js alſo ny far from being improbable, that they may in return 
ſuggeſt ethods proper and effectual for the Prevention of ſuch 
Evils as are juſtly feared from them ; for as they are firſt to be 
expoſed to them, fo it is impoſſihle that they ſhould be the laſt 
in conſidering and comprehending them. This may in Time 
produce Treaties of another Nature than this Age has ſeen, 
founded not on Views of private Intereſt, or Ambition, but on 
the ſolid Baſis of publick Utility, not haſtily negotiated to ſerve 
a particular End, but thoroughly weighed, and maturely conſi- 
dered before they are concluded, RF» DIA 
_ Hiſtory will inform us, that heretofore, and even ſo late as 
the laſt general War, occaſioned by the Spaniſh Succeſſion, the 
Commonwealths of Venice and Genoa, the Pope, and the Grand 
Duke, were always neutral, and other Princes would have been 
Jo.if they could. It muſt be confeſſed, that Things have ſince 
changed their Appearance; but if this proves ſomething àgainſt 
our Notion in one Reſpect, it proves more for it in another, 
for as they have changed, they may change again. There is a 
certain great Prince of Italy, whom upon this Occaſton T will 
Not name, that may find it expedient to make a Semblance of 
changing his Maxims, for doing which, he cannot be made 
reſponſible by his former Allies, ſince they ſettled and changed 
their Plan without him; but beyond qbbſlion that Prince will 
go no farther in a bad Road than Neceſſity carries him, and 
whenever he ſees a tolerable Proviſion made for the Support of 
the true Intereſts of Italy, he will follow the Example of his 
Anceſtors, and recur to the Intereſts of his true Friends, and 
the Maintenance of the old Cauſe with Pleaſure. There can 
be no queſtion that the Si Cantons and their Allies would 
countenance ſuch a Deſign to the utmoſt of their Power; and 
if it ſhould be ſuggeſted that they thrive by Wars, the Anſwer 
is obvious, provided thoſe Wars are at a Diſtance, and con- 
ſequently not in Italy. A defenſive Alliance like this might 
have always Strength ſufficient to keep the Ballance even, by 
joining their Forces to thoſe of the weaker Side, diſclaimin 
All ambitious Defigns of Conqueſt, and preſcribing as the ſettle 
Terms of Peace, every State's beitig contented with its own 
Dominions. One ſucceſsful Trial of this Sort would be ſuffi- 
cient; for when certain reſtleſs and ambitious Powers ſaw an 
Alliance ſubſiſting ſuch Printiples, they would judge it 
proper not only to ſubmit to, but alſo to fulfil their Treaties, 
® Thing otherwiſe not to be expected, © 
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The only formidable ObjeQtion that can be! 


made to chi; 


Seheme, is the Want of external Aſſiſtance of Force and Mo- 


ney, becauſe Experience ſhews,' that che beſt diſpoſed States 
in /taly-are not 1 to riſque their own Safety; by entering 
into a League for theſe ſalu to countepance which, 
however, ſome ſucceſsful Plecedents might be mentioned in 


former Times. But the true Solution of this Difficulty muſt 


ariſe from ſhewing, that mere are in Europe certain Powers, 
that have no other Intereſts but that of ſupporting the 
Ballance, and that in this thoy have ſo near Cancern, 45 to 
render them to venture both: their Forces ant 
'their Treaſures to preſerve. the Freadom and Independency uf 
their Neighbours and Allies. And this fully <dviates —— 
jection, and *plainly proves — is not only poſſibie but 

practicable, to — the Peace and promote the — 
of Italy, in caſe thoſe Italian Potentates that have no priv 

Intereſts incompatible with that of the Publik, willt excitt 
themſelves, and concur to make ſuch Meaſures effectual as are 
requiſite for their own Preſervation, To be SpeQators of Miſ- 
chiefs they cannot prevent, 175 Misfortune, yet no Crime; 


but to look upon a Fire at its breaking out, without uſing 
the Means to quench it which are in their own Hands, till 
the Conflagration becomes irreſiſtible, is Madneſs and Folly, 
and therefore not to be ſuſpebted in thoſe Goodharndiits,>whith 
have been for Ages celebrated. 0 a ſteady ee 0 
Maxims. But ſt is now high Time to leave ta rely, the. nte- 
"reſts -of of Which) have been fo Nh gely diſeu eaſons al- 
ready alligried,” ind which to 1 ingenious = cds, Sa 
Reader cannot but prove ſatisfaRtafy ; and to proceed without 
Delay to what remains, in order to compleat our political View 
of che Intereſts of Chriſtendom, 


"This leaths us to ſpeak Of the Maritime" Poiorrs; ard fit of 


that Republict, which tho” the laſflereftedy;ots by: ＋ vor 
powerful in Europe, the UniTeD Provinces, and then, b 
Way of 8 of 8950 oreign b. Ke fin ee 
TAIN. Theſe w re delt , toy, de 2hap ters fr 
3ook, cauſe our Intenfion;was..ndt barely to ſs and 
tertain the Reader 00 f rical Raadons, and political Re; 
marks, but to make them ſuhſervierit to more uſeful Purpoſes, 
by inſpiring; a true Senſe of what, is meant by PusL.ick Li- 
BERTY, the INHEPENDE ag of EvRors, and the CoMMon 


Causs ; Terms that t by no, Means to be confounded 
with the Cant Mords of a arty, caleulated to amuſe the Mind, 
bewilder the pe and; inflame the, Paſſivns. 70 the 
h 4 ulgar ; ; 
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Hulgar; but decent and proper Expreſſions of Things that con- 
cern the Peace, the Safety and Proſperity of MAxKIxp, which 
it behoves thoſe who aim at diſtinguiſhing themſelves from the 
Herd, clearly to comprehend, —_— to digeſt, zealouſly 
to maintain, as far as their Sphere of Action extends. Happy 
the Man ! who in an Age like this could ſet fo glorious a Sub- 
Jett in a Light ſo true, as that it ſhould be generally ſeen, 
and as ly comprehended. We might then hope to ſee 
that divine Spirit revived, which once enabled us in the very 
Dawn of our Maritime Power, to break the Chains of Europe, 
to burn the Beard, as Sir Francis Drake pleaſantly called it, of 
that Carbolieb Ling who formed the wiſeſt Plan of univerſal 
Empire; tocbaſſte, with the Aſſiſtance of Heaven (ever to be 
expected in corifounding BABELS) his invincible „and 
to protect the poor diſtreſſed STATES! of HoLL Ax, till they 
became High and Mighty. And how this came to paſs, will be 
ſhewn in / the enſuing Chapter. 
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| Naval Power; the Nature of their domeſtick Go- 
vernment truly flated, and their real Interefts 
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TON the Declenſion of that Empire which Charlemagne 
"Q/ eretted in the Weſt, the Countries of Lower Germany, 
which had made a Part of it, fell under different Modes of 
| Government,. in reſpect to the Title of the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
and ſome Points of Form in regard to the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs, but with reſpect to Ke fundamental Principles of 


7 
* 


Rule, the fame, That is to ſay, the Governors under various 
Names took upon them the ſupreme Dignity, by the Conſent 
of the People, to which they were equally indebted, both for 
their Power and for their Titles, there being nothing clearer 
k == 2 þ 44 in 


with Regard to the reſ of the Powers of Europe 


i 
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in Hiſtory, than that the Inhabitants of theſe Countries had 
ever high Notions of Liberty, and would no farther ſubmit to 
Rule, than they thought requiſite for their own Good. It was 
with this View, that they were content to have one ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, who was to preſide in their Councils in Times of 
Peace, and to be at the Head of their Forces in the Field when 
they were obliged to make War; but the Regulation of civil 
Affairs, by repealing old, and making new Laws, and the 
Power of giving, raiſing, and appropriating the publick Re- 
venues, was in the General Aſſembly of the States, compoſed of 
the N —_ Clergy, and Cities. 21 % P12 
Theſe Provinces, according to the common Computation, 
were ſeventeen in Number, viz. four Dukedoms, Brabant, 
Limburg, Luxemburg, and Guelares; ſeven Earldoms, Flanders, 
Artois, Hainault, Halland, Zealand, Namur, and Zutphen ; 
five Lordſhips, Friefland, Malines, Utrecht, Overyſſell, and Gro- 
ningen; and Antwerp, which has the Title of Marquiſate of the 
Roman Empire. Theſe Provinces were anciently ruled, each 
by its Prince or Lord, but afterwards ſeveral of them were 
either by Inheritance, Marriage, or Contract, united toge- 
ther, till moſt of them fell to the Share of the Houſe of Bur- 
gunay, from whence they came to the Houſe of Auſtria, by the 
Marriage of Maximilian I. who. had eſpouſed. Mary the onl 
Daughter of Charles ſirnamed the Hardy; and were afterwar 
all united under Charles V. who governed them in Peace and 
Proſperity. He was a Native of Ghent, and had both a paternal 
and fraternal Affection for the People of the Low Countries, and 
therefore met with a reciprocal Return of Duty and Loyalty 
from them. 1 %% . cer VA tos 20 
His Son and Succeſſor to the Crown of Spain, and the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Low Countries, Philip II. was by no Means of his 
Diſpoſition, but beheld in the Light of Sedition whatever 
eroſſed his abſolute Will and Pleaſure; though in forming his 
Reſolutions he had ſhewn ever ſo little Regard to the Laws and 
Liberties of his Subjects. He conceived the higheſt Prejudice 
againſt the Inhabitants: of the Low Countries before he quitted 
them, for he was there at the Time of his Father's Reſignation, 
on Account of the Application made to him by the States, 
that he would withdraw the foreign Troops, confide the De- 
fence of the Fortreſſes to the national Forces, and beſtow all 
Places of Truſt and Profit upon the Natives. He is acknowledged 
to have been a conſummate Politician; but ſuch as allow him 


this Character, muſt of Neceſſity except his Conduct in the Lot 


Countries, which was certainly the very reverſe. He diſ- 
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obliged the People to ſuch a Degree, as to ſpread amongſt them 
2 ufer Spirit of — and at the ſame oo ve 
them a Head, by maletreating the Prince; of Orange in ſuch a 
Manner, as no Man of his Rank could endure. [Thoſe who 
love refined Strokes in Government, have ſuggeſted that King 
Philip did all this by Deſign, in hopes of becoming abſolute 
Maſter of the Provinces, and enjoying beſides the confiſcated 


Eſtates of the Prince, which were very large, and of great 


Value: If it was poſſible to believe this true, it might with 
Juſtice be | ſaid, that the King was as much diſappointed as he 
deſerved to be. The Severity of thoſe he intruſted with the 
Government, drove the People to take up Arms; and the 
Prince of Orange, who could not ſee his Country ruined,. and 
his Countrymen deſtroyed HR reſented at laſt their 
Hl Uſage and his own with ſo much Spirit, as laid the Foun- 
dation of the People's Liberties, and of the Grandeur of his 
Succeſſors. S153} N TIT * * er . Ii 
William of Naſſau, the firſt of that Name, Prince of Grange, 
to whom Cardinal G+exvelle gave the Sirname of the Silent, 
1 ly ſtiled the Founder of this Republick. He was 
endowed with great Qualities by Nature, Which were improved 
by conſtant Study, and an excellent Education; in which he 
had the Emperor Charles V. for his Tutor, who took him for 
his Page when he was twelve Vears old, whom he ſerved for 
nine Veats, and by whom he was truſted with the greateſt Se- 
crets of State, at an Age when others could have ſcarce com- 
prehended them. He preferred him at the Age of two and 
twenty to all his old Generals, and gave him the Command 
of an Army when his Affairs were in the moſt critical Situa- 
tion. If it was ſurprizing that ſo wiſe and great a Monarch 
ſhould have ſuch a Confidence in a Perſon ſo young, it is ſtill 
more ſurprizing that he ſhould! juſtify that (okfdence by his 
Behaviour, more eſpecially: when he had to do with the ableſt 
and moſt experienced Officers of that Age. He was born to 
a great Succeſſion in Germany, the Low Countries, the County 
of Burgundy, and in France, and coming early to ſo large a 
Fortune, he lived with that Magnificence with which it ena- 
bled him to live, and added Luſtre to the Court from which 
he received the Honours due to his Birth, and nothing more. 
He had a Magnanimity chat neither | Proſperity could elate, 
or Adverſity depreſs; his Wiſdom enabled him to act in all 
Situations; he was never wanting in his Duty to his Prince, 


till his Prince rendered that Duty a Folly, by withdrawing 


his Protection, and laying Snares for his Life ; his Courage, 


his 


SY 3 
his Conſtancy, his N attracted the Friendſhip of the 
Nobles ; his Prob | ſecured him the Reſpect, his Affability 
gained him the on of the People. All Ranks and Degrees 
of ' Men laoked up to him in their Diftreſs, as the only Perſon 
who could ptotect them; he repaid their Confidence by a ge- 
nerous Contempt of Danger, and ſacrificed his hereditary For- 
tune for their Preſervation. With all theſe Virtues he could not 
eſcape Envy; but he did more, he triumphed over it; he hore 
with the calling in the Archduke Matthias, and then with 
A Prince of the Blood of France, as willing to yield to any thin 
that might fave his Country from Deſtruction; and when th 
Hopes were found vain, he was content to take up things, def- 
perate as they were, ind by his Prudence laid the Foundation 
of the publick Freedom, b. engaging the Provinces of Gueldres, 
Holland, Zealand, Prieflans, and Utrecht, to aſſociate for their 
mutual Safety in 1579. OY 
The preat Difficulty in rendering a People free, who have 
felt the Weight of Tyranny only for a ſhort 'Time, does not 
conſiſt ſo much in perſuading them to hazard their Lives and 
Fortunes, by taking up Arms againſt their Oppreſſors, as in 
you ling on them to ſubmit to ſuch Regulations as are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for conducting their Affairs to a happy Iſſue. 
The Prince of Orange experienced this from the very Begin- 
ning of the Civil Wars in the Low Countries, to the Time of 
his iſe, He felt it however moſt towards the Cloſe of his 
Life, when the Duke of Alencon, by his raſh and perfidious 
'Attempt upon Antwerp, excited the People to abhor the French 
as much as. they had ever done the Spaniards. In the Aﬀembly 
of the States General at Dort, it was with extreme Difficu 
that he prevented them from diſcovering their Reſentment with- 
out Reſerve, by repreſenting that it was not only impoffible 
for them to think of refiſting both the French and Spaniards, but 


likewiſe, that the only probable Means of — themſelves 


againſt the latter, was by ſecuring the Friendſhip and Protection 
of the former. Some Mention was made in this Aſſembly 
of. giving the Title of Count of Holland, with all the Pre- 
rogatives annexed to it; to the Prince of Orange ; but the 
States were too fond of their Sovereignty to liſten to any fuch 
thing; and thoſe who were Enemies to His Serene keel 
and his Family, have taken Care to repreſent this to Pofterity, 
as a direct Proof of his boundleſs Ambition, which conſidering 
the limited Authority of thoſe Princes, and the extreme Danger 
the People were in of being reduced by Force of Arms under 
the abſolate Power of the King of Spain, is a very unjuſt Im- 
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putation, perhaps we ſhould not carry. things too far, if we 
Aled it a ach: Calumny. All that he could obtain of that 
Aſſembly, was to ſend an Ambaſly to the Duke of Alencon, with 
Inſtructions to negotiate an Accommodation that they might not 
be totally deprived of the Aſſiſtance of France, and while at his 
Requeſt they thus happily temporized, Providence delivered 
them from 8 Fears on this Side, by the Death of that Duke, 
which happened on the 10th of June 1584. 

Ie News of the Duke of Alencor's ſudden if not violent Death 
was brought to the Prince of Orange, by a Perſon who aſſumed 
the Name of Francis Guyon, and pretended to be the Son of one 
Peter Guyon of Bezancon, who had been put to Death on the 
Score of his being a Proteſtant, to which Rel ion this young 
Man appeared to be a zealous Bigot. His Highneſs had em- 
ployed him in ſeveral Affairs of Importance, in which he had 
diſcharged his Truſt with great Diligence and Integrity. His 
true Name was Balthazar Gerhard, a Native of Burgundy, and 
about the Age of twenty-ſeven, a Man of a determined Spirit, 
deep. Diflimulation, and a furious Papiſt. He took the Ad- 
vantage when the Prince was juſt riſen from his Dinner, in his 
Palace at Delft, and was calling for a Standiſh in order to ſign 
a Paſſport for this. Man to take another Journey, to diſcharge 
a Piſtol laden with three Bullets directly againſt his Highneſs's 
Breaſt, of which Wound he immediately died without ſpeak- 
ing a Word. The daring Aſſaſſin had taken his Meafures 
for his Eſcape with great ity, and was very near effect- 
ing it. Being ſeized, he avowed the Fact, and affirmed, 
that if it was to do again, he would perform the ſame Thing; 
and in this he not only perſiſted throughout all his Examina- 
tions, but even in the Midft of thoſe Lorments, in which he 
ended his miſerable Life, without ever owning a Syllable of 
the Conſpiracy of which he was barely the Executioner. Moſt 
of the Dutch Writers charge this Murder upon the Spaniards, 
and indeed not without Reaſon, ſince by an Edict dated March 
25th, 1580, Philip II. had proſcribed the Prince, of Qrange, 
branded him with all the Crimes imaginable, expreſſed in the 
groſſeſt Language, and demi Pardons, Honours and Re- 
Wards to any who would diſpatch him, But others, conſidering 
che Juncture in which he died, believe, that Balthazar, re- 
ceived his Inſtructions in a Language more familiar to that 
Country than .. However that Matter may be, it is 
certain that the Death of this great Man, who was always the 
Darling of the People, and whoſe Maxim it was that Happi- 
neſs ought to be extended to all Ranks and Degrees, that the 
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Conſciences of Men ſhould be free, and that whatever was 
raiſed on the Publick ſhould. be ſpent in the publick Service; 
I fay, it is very certain, that his Death was equally agreeable 
to the Partizans of Spain, and to the high Republicans ; that 
is, to ſuch as diſdained to have any other than a King for a 
Maſter, and to ſuch as deſpiſed the Thought of having any 
Mafter at all. The poor People who had loſt their Protector, 


their Patron and their Friend, the Soldiers who had loſt an Offi- 


cer, who without Severity maintained moſt ſtrict Diſcipline, 
and the Friends to rational Liberty, who in loſing him were ap- 
rehenſive they had loſt all, deplored him with unfeigned Tears. 
Such was the End of William the firſt Prince of Orange, July 
IO, 1584, in the fifty-ſecond Year of his Age. 
The States General, as ſoon as the Prince of Orange was 
dead, declared themſelves Sovereigns of the United Provinces, 
and after thus opportunely ſecuring the ſupreme Authority, in 
Condeſcenſion to the general Grief of their Subjects celebrated 
the Funeral of the deceaſed Prince with great Solemnity, and 
decreed the higheſt Honours to his Memory. His. Highneſs 
had been four Times married, and had Children by each of his 
Wives. By his firſt, Anne Daughter to Count Egmont, he had 
Philip Count de Buren, and a Daughter Mary, who married 
Count Habenlae. By his ſecond, Anne Daughter of Maurice 


Elector of Saxony, he had Count Maurice, and a Daughter 


Emilia, who married Emanuel, Son to Don Antonio, whom the 
Spaniards deprived of the Kingdom of Portugal. By his third, 

rlatte de Bourbon, of the Houſe of Montpenſier he had fix 
Daughters. And by his laſt Wife, Louiſa de Coligny, Daughter 
to the Admiral of France, he had a Son Henry F redevick, whom 
he leſt in his Cradle. Philip Prince of Orange at the Deceaſe 
of his Father was a Priſoner in Spain; Count Maurice about 
the Age of eighteen, was taken from his Studies, and declared 
Governor of Holland and Zealand, and the Nephew of the Prince 
of Orange, William de Naſſau, was declared Stadtholder of 
Friexeland, from whom the preſent Stadtholder of the Union is 
lineally deſcended. The States General found the Authority 
they had aſſumed, in a ſhort Time very ſeverely ſhaken, by the 
Progreſs which the Duke of Parma made, in taking man) 
Places of Importance, and at length befieging Antwerp, whi 
he reduced after a long Blockade. Theſe Misfortunes, which 
were very near oyerturning their new Republick, taught them 
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how great-their Loſs was. in that Prince, whoſe civil Skill and 


military Prudence. was the real Source both of their Power and 
Safety. In this Diſtreſs they were as ready to part with Lie 
e ve- 
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f 2 they had been to aſſume it; and were now wil - 


ling to ſubmit to any Maſter except their old one. With 
this View they applied themſelves once more to France, but the 
moſt Chriftian King found his Affairs too much embarraſſed at 
home, to think of defending Subjects at a Diſtance ; they next 
offered themſelves to Queen Elizabeth, from whom they had 
already derived very great Affiſtance, but ſhe too, for Reaſons 
of State, rejected that Propoſitidn; yet to prevent their total 
Ruin, condeſcended to their Requeſt of having one of the prin- 
cipal Noblemen in England ſent over to ſupply the Place of the 
Prince of Orange, and to adminiſter the 
civil and military. 

This Nobleman was Robert Dudley Earl of Leicefter, the 
chief Favourite, the great Confident, and the principal Mini- 


ſter of Queen Elizabeth, whom the Spaniſh and Dutch Wri- 


ters ſay, was ſent over out of the Queen's Affection for him, 
and her Deſire to raiſe and diſtinguiſh his Character; but Cam- 
den, who was likely to know theſe Things better, inſinuates 
that he was ſent over to Holland by a Stroke of his own Po- 
licy; that is, thoſe Members of the Privy Council who were 


moſt forward in advancing him to this Charge, wiſhed him the 


leaſt Good. It is certain, that the States General did not un- 
derſtand the Thing at all in this Light, but believing that he 
had an abſolute Power over the Queen, endeavoured to make 
their Court to him, by granting him almoſt an abſolute Power 
over their Subjects, which diſpleaſed his Miſtreſs, and very ſoon 
grew troubleſome to themſelves. The Earl of Leicgſter was a 
compleat Courtier, and a great Stateſman, where he knew his 
Ground, but either never knew, or had long before forgot the 
Art of War. So that upon the whole, he made but a very 
indifferent Figure here, tho he ſhewed great Abilities in rai- 
ſing, extending, and maintaining as great Power as any Fa- 
vourite ever had in England. His Campaign in 1586 was far 
from doing him any Honour, the Duke of Parma carried every 
thing before him, baffled all the Attempts of Leice/tor, and re- 
lieved Zutphen, after a ſharp Action, in which Sir Philip Sid- 


| 4 in a Manner that raiſed his Repu- 


tation in the ſame Degree that it depreſſed that of the Engii/ 


Stadtholder. The Earl of Leiceſter finding his Conduct diſ- 


liked, as it might well be, by the States, fell to flattering the 
Miniſters, anc cyjoling the People, in which his | counterfeit 


Piety wrought ſo ſtrongly with the former, and his diſſembled 


Patriotiſm had ſuch Effects on the latter, as threw every thing 
into Confuſion ; and when Matters were in this State, he 14 
e turn 


upreme Power, both 


1991 

turned to Exgland, leaving the Dutch Affairs in a much worſe 
Condition than he found them. | My | 
Aſſdon as the Earl was gone, the States General, at the Per- 
ſuaſion of the Penſionary Barnevelt, declared Prince Maurice 
their Captain-General, and made his Brother. in- law Count 
Hobenlas his Lieutenant, which gave great Offence to the Court 
of England, but was undoubtedly a very right Step with regard 
to their own Affairs. But Leiceſter, who had ſtill as great 
Credit as ever with the Queen his Miſtreſs, and was very fond 
of the Title of Excellency, and the Power he enjoyed in Hol- 
land, reſolved to return thither the next Year, which the States, 
who depended upon Queen Elizabeth's Aſſiſtance, could not 
prevent, and were therefore forced to admit him, and reſtore 
him in a great meaſure to his Authority, which he managed 
worſe than before, and thereby confirmed the Suſpicions which 
the States had entertained, on Account of ſome of his Creatures 
betraying the Places with which he had entruſted them to the 

Spamargs. He made two or three unſucceſsful Attempts to relieve 
Sls, and the ſame ill Fate followed him in all his Undertak- 
ings; fo that he quite loſt his military Character, if indeed he 
was ever eſteemed a good Officer. By this Time the States had 
diſcovered their Miſtake, and that their Complaints againſt him 
would not want powerful Patrons, which encouraged them to 
deal roundly with him, and plainly with his Miſtreſs, who 
thereupon recalled him, and appointed the Lord Willougbly, an 
honeſt Man, and a good Officer, to command her Forces in 
the Low Countries. All Hiſtorians agree, that a little before 
bis Departure, Leiceſter encouraged a Conſpiracy at Leyden, 
which coſt ſome People their Lives. He is accuſed by ſome 
foreign Writers of attempting to make a Peace between Spain 
and England at the Expence of the Dutch, but the Proofs of 


this has not been as yet produced. There is yet another Charge 


in Camden, which I ſhould not mention, but for its not ap- 
. pearing in any of the Tranſlations of his Annals, or even in 

any Edition ot the original Latin, except that of Hearne, printed 
from a Copy corrected with the Author's own Hand. This 
Charge is, that he had framed a Deſign of ſeizing Prince Mau- 
rice of Naſſar, and the Penſionary Barnevelt, and ſending them 
over Priſoners into England, Whatever, the Faults of this 
Enghfh Stadtholder might be, the Engliþ Troops, and the Engliſh 
Money, did the Szates moſt uſeful and acceptable Service, as 
themſelves : very fully. acknowledge, and in ſome meaſure re- 
paid; when by a Stratagem in 1588 they contributed not a little 
to the Deſtruction of the Spaniſh invincible Armada, jn which 
they were true to our Intereſts and their own. | 
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The Neceſſity they were under of having a Perſon of diſfin- 
guiſhed Character at the Head of their Armies, and the Inſtances 
that Count Maurice of Naſſau, for ſo he called himſelf while his 


Elder Brother lived, though he is generally ſtiled by Hiſtorians 


Prince Maurice, induced the States General to confide their Ar- 
mies to him in the ſame manner as to his Father. He was indeed 
the true Succeſſor to his Virtues and Abilities; which is not at 
all ftrange, ſince from his firſt Appearance in the World, he 
made it his ſole Study to copy that noble Character, agreeable 
to his Device, which was a Tree cut to the Stumps, with a 
Shoot growing out on one Side, with this Motto, Tandem fit 


furculus arbor. It has been already obſerved, that he entered 


into the publick Service at ſeventeen, and at the Age of twenty- 
one he had the ſupreme Command. He ſhewed himſelf at that 
Time not at all inferior to the Duke of Parma, who had been 
ſo long eſteemed the beſt Officer in Europe; and which is very 
fingular, though no Man gave greater or more frequent Teſti- 
monies of perſonal Courage, yet he diſtinguiſhed himſelf very 
early by Stratagems of War, which are commonly the Effects 
of deep Judgment and long Experience, He was at the fame 
time a very enterprizing and a very cautious General; en- 
terprizing, as he often undertook things deſperate, and in 
Appearance impracticable; cautious, as he never failed to 
execute them with ſo much Circumſpection, as to ſhew that 
he did not depend either upon Fortune or Force, but upon 
Military Skill. He ſtudied old Authors carefully, and more eſpe- 
cially the Writings of Cz/ſar, upon which it is ſaid, that ſeveral 
of his Expeditions might be conſidered as Commentaries. His 
Succeſs was anſwerable to his Courage and his Abilities; in the 
Space of _— ears he took forty Cities and Towns of Con- 
ſequence, and beat the Spaniards thrice in the Field with great 
Diſproportion of Numbers, and under ſome other Diſadvantages. 
As his Father laid the Foundation, ſo this Prince raiſed the 
Fabrick of the Dutch Republick, delivered them from the Fear 
of their Enemies, and gained them the Title, as well as gave 
them the Power, of a free and independent State. 

In his Time, however, thoſe Diviſions aroſe which fubſiſted 
ever after, and which many think are not yet extinguiſhed in 
that Commonwealth. As there is no forming any Idea of the 
Domeſtick Intereſts of the United Provinces, without having 
juſt Notions of the Principles to which both Parties have pre- 
tended, during theſe long Diſputes ; it will be neceſſary to treat 
this Matter freely and fully, at leaſt fo far as is conſiſtent with the 
Bounds that are ceſctibed @ this Work ; and without any = 

| judice 
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King of - Pruſſia is Sovereign; the | Abbot and City of St. 


Gall, the little Republick of Wallais, which the Germans call 


Mallis-Land; the City and Republick of Geneva; the Town 
of Bienne or Biel, which is allied to the Canton of Bern; and 


the Town of Mulbauſen not far from Baſil, to which it is 


allied, | | 


lt is not to be expected that we ſhould enter into a long De- 
tail either Hiſtorical or Political, concetning theſe People, for 


that would require a conſiderable Volume, whereas what we 


have to fay about them muſt be. confined within 4 very narrow 


Compaſs. There is hardly one of the Cantons, States, or 
Cities beforementioned that agrees with another in Point of 


Government; and indeed every kind of Goverament that ever 
was invented, is to be found amongſt them; yet they are all 


maintained under their reſpective Forms, and in their reſpective 
Rights, from that common Love of Freedom and Juſtice, 
which prevails generally among the whole Nation. Wo. 


The greateſt Part of their Country is the moſt rugged in 


its Appearance, and naturally the moſt barren in its Soil of any 
in Europe; and yet by Dint of Labour and Cultivation, they 
render it tolerably fruitful. All their Cities are well built, 
populous, and moſt of their Inhabitants live pretty much at 
their Eaſe, which is owing partly to their Induſtry, and partly to 
their Frugality. The Gentry of Switzerland, C — 
what is 8 reported of them, are, generally ſpeaking, 
tolerably educated, and from their ſeeing foreign Countries, 
commonly well bred. Their Traders have great Privileges, 
and ſome of them are in wealthy Circumſtances ; and as for 


their Peaſants, they are very hardy and laborious. As their 


Women are juſtly reputed very honeſt as well as very good 
Houſe-wives, ſo they are generally ſpeaking very prolifick, and 
their Country being but narrow, this lays them under an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of ſending out Numbers every Year to ſeek their 
Bread in foreign Countries. 

As they are naturally of a martial Diſpoſition, and accuſtom- 
ed to Arms from their Youth, they uſually ſeek. ſome fo- 
reign Service or other; thaſe of the Popith Cantons go into. 
the French and Spaniſh Pay; thoſe of the Proteſtants, and not 
a few of the Popiſh likewiſe, into that of the States General ; 
but wherever they are, they have the Honour to be- account- 


ed as good Troops as any in the World. After ſome Years. 


Service more or les, according to their Contracts, the private 
Men return home, though their Corps remain Ml in foreign 
H h Service, 
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Service, and are from Time to Time filled up with freſfs 
ecru. fr eie a, hh e e 
It is owing to theſe People that have ſerved abroad, both 
Officers and Soldiers, that the Stoß are never at a Loſs for as 
large ahd well-diſciplined an Army as any Government in 
Europe can raiſe, which are at the ſame time the Guardians of 
their own Liberty, and the Protectors of their Neighbours Free- 
dom. Neither is their Power grounded only on Opinion, for 
they have defended themſelves at different Times againſt moſt- 
of the great Powers in Eurape, and though they, have been 
ſometimes. outwitted, yet they were never: beaten, or reduced 
to demand Peace by any Power whatever; ſo that they may be 
juſtly conſidered, taking in their Situation and their Militia, as 
the moſt unconquerable People in Europ eG.. 
It is very difficult, perhaps hardly poſſible, to make a juſt 
Computation of the Force of the Swiſs. Some ſay, that the 
Canton of Bern alone can bring into the Field one hundred 
thouland Men; but thoſe who ſay this allow, that they could 
not maintain them for any Time. Things are much * ov 
with this Nation from what they were formerly; for they 
have now ſeveral: good Fortreſſes, though heretofore they had 
none. Many of the Gentry of Switzerland are very able - 
men, as well as experienced Officers, and ſuch in former Times 
were very ſcarce. .. Several of the Cantons now are very rich, 
and beſides vaſt Sums that they have locked up at Home, 
have alſo great Wealth in foreign Banks, and particularly in 
our Funds. Every great City is well furniſhed with Artillery, 
and at Bern and Zurich they have Field and Battering Trains 
of Braſs Cannon, than which there are few better in Europe. 
Vet with all this Force they are not in the leaſt formidable to 
thoſe that live near them, ſince they are without Doubt the 
very beſt Neighbours in the World; ſo void of Ambition, that 
they have nb Idea of Conqueſt, ſuch Lovers of Juſtice, that 
the very Report of Oppreſſion will bring them to the Relief 
o dhe Diſtreſſed. By this Means the City of Geneva has been 
often, and will probably be always protected againſt two 
very. formidable Powers, one the moſt enterprizing, and the 


other the moſt ambitious in Eure. 
\ Thoſe who have treated of the Intereſt of the Swrſs,, ſeem to 
think that they may be ſome Time or other in from 


France; but of this there ſeems to be at preſent very little: Ap- 
pearance. For in the firſt Place, it is not eaſy to conceive, way 
oy 1 Fs: A . STENT +4? lie 
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the French ſhould quarrel with them, fince as themſelves allow, 
and indeed all the World knows, the $1vi/s Troops in their 
Pay make the Flower of their Infantry. It is in the next 
Place very difficult to apprehend why the Sw/s ſhould quarrel 
with the French, from whom it is certain they receive conſi- 
derable Advantages. It is true, that the Sui are open on the 
Side of the Franche Compte; and it has been thought a great 
Overſight in this Nation to let the French become Maſters of 
it; but in all Probability they depended upon their natural 
Strength ; and within leſs than half a Century, when France 
talked very big, and threatened in relation to the Sovereignty 
of Neufchatel and Valingen, the Swiſs were fo far from ſhow- 
ing any Concern about it, that they were ready to have taken 
up Arms, if Lewis XIV. had not immediately changed his 


anguage, 

2 the Houſe of Auſtria, they will never attack or offend 
the Swiſs for Fear of throwing them into the Arms of France, 
and there is no other Potentate in a Condition to diſturb them. 
The only Point of their Intereſt which they ſeem not perfectly 
to underſtand, is the Power they have of protecting Italy; for 
if the Princes of this Country could be brought to enter into a 
Treaty of perpetual Neutrality, and could prevail upon the 
Swiſs Cantons, in Conſideration of an annual Subſidy, to join 
in it, and keep up a conſtant Body of Troops, to give Weight 
to that Neutrality, the Ballance there might be effectually ſettled; 
but private Intereſts, and the ambitious Views of ſmall Princes 
as well as great, render this a Thing not ſo much to be hoped 
for as wiſhed. Feet | | | 

Thus we have made the compleat Tour of Itah, and have 
taken a View of all the Kingdoms, Principalities, and Re- 
publicks, of which it conſiſts, Lucca and St, Marino excepted, 
which are not of Conſequence enough to claim a Place in a 
Work of this Kind. We have ſeen the comparative Strength, 
and the natural Intereſts of all theſe Powers, from whence it 
manifeſtly appears, that every one of theſe Potentates have in rea- 
lity but one great Obje& which ought to abſorb all their Views, 
and that is the Maintenance of the Peace of Italy, which they 
have Force ſufficient to accompliſh, and which if they could 
agree upon a general Treaty of ' Neutrality and Guaranty, 
might very probably be maintained without any Force at all, 
that is without keeping up Land Forces for that Purpoſe, diſ- 
tinct from thoſe, which every Power will judge it requiſite 
to keep on Foot, for the Safety of its own Dominions. This 
would enable them to turn the Cares of their reſpective Go- 

| Hh 2 vern- 
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Service, and are fem Tie e . up with freſfy 
Recruits. 

„It is owing; * thee NAP that TAG 8 both 
Officers and Soldiers, that the Swiſs are never at a Loſs for as 
large and well-diſeiplined an Army as any Government in 
Europe can raiſe, which are at the ſame time the Guardians of 
their owri Liberty, and the Protectots of their Neighbours Free- 
dom. Neither is their Power grounded o _—_— on Opinion, for 
they have defended themſelves at at different moſt 
of the great Powers in * and L have been 
ſometimes. outwitted, y or reduced 
— — mal hs ſo that they may be 
juſtly conſidered, taking in their Situation and their unn as 
the moſt unconquerable Is People.in Europe. 

E is very difficult, perhaps hardly poſſible, to- make a juſt 
Computation. of the Force of the 2 Some ſay, that the 
Canton of Bern alone can bring into. the Field one hundred 
thouſand Men; but thoſe who ſay this allow, that they could 
not maintain them for any Time. Things are much ch 
with this Nation from what they were formerly; for 
have now ſeveral good Fortreſſes, though heretofore th had 
none. Many of the © Gen of Switzerland are very able 
men, as well as Officers, and ſuch in former Time, 
were very ſcarce. Several of the Cantons now are very rich, 
and vaſt Sums that they have locked up at Home, 
have alſo great Wealth in foreign Banks, and particularly in 
our Funds. Every great City is well furniſhed with Artillery, 
and at Bern and Zurich they have Field and Batteri N 
of Braſs Cannon, than which there are few better in e. 

Vet with all this Force they are not in the leaſt — to 
thoſe that live near them, ſince they are without Doubt the 
very beſt Neighbours in the World; fo void of Ambition, that 
they have nb Idea of Conqueſt, ſuch Lovers of Juſtice, that 
— 2 Report of 2 will bring them to the Relief 

iſtreſſed. By this Means the City of Geneva has been 

So and will probably be always protected againſt two 

very. formidable Powers, one the moſt ne, and che 
other the moſt ambitious in Europe. 

Thoſe who have treated of the Intereſt: of the Swih, frm to 
think that they may be ſome Time or other in Danger from 
France; but of this there ſeems to be at preſent very little Ap- 
er. . 125 in a * Eu it ĩs not N to ee 
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the Frenth ſhould quartel with them, ſince as themſelves allow, 
and indeed all the World knows, the Stoiſi Troops in their 
Pay make the Flower of their Infantry. It is in the next 
Place very difficult to apprehend why the Stw/s ſhould quarrel 
with the French, from whom it is certain they receive conſi- 
derable Advantages. It is true, that the Stuiſt are open on the 
Side of the Franche Compte; and it has been thought a great 
Overſight in this Nation to let the French become Maſters of 
it; but in all Probability they depended upon their natural 
Strength; and within leſs than half a Century, when France 
talked very big, and threatened in relation to the Sovereignty 
of Neufchatel and Valingen, the Swiſs were ſo far from ſhow- 
ing any Concern about it, that they were ready to have taken 
up Arms, if Lewis XIV. had not immediately changed his 


E. ; 

Ale the Houſe of Auſtria, they will never attack or offend 
the Swiſs for Fear of throwing them into the Arms of France, 
and there is no other Potentate in a Condition to diſturb them. 
The only Point of their Intereſt which they ſeem not perfectly 
to underſtand, is the Power they have of protecting /taly ; for 


if the Princes of this Country could be brought to enter into a - 


Treaty of perpetual Neutrality, and could prevail upon the 


Swiſs Cantons, in Conſideration of an annual Subſidy, to join 


in it, and keep up a conſtant Body of Troops, to give Weight 
to that Neutr ey, the Ballance there might be effectually ſettled; 
but private Intereſts, and the ambitious Views of ſmall Princes 
as well as great, render this a Thing not ſo much to be hoped 
for as wiſhed. wy | | 
Thus we have made the compleat Tour of {taly, and have 
taken a View of all the Kingdoms, Principalities, and Re- 
publicks, of which it conſiſts, Lucca and St. Marino excepted, 
which are not of Conſequence enough to claim a Place in a 
Work of this Kind. We have ſeen the comparative Strength, 
and the natural Intereſts of all theſe Powers, from whence it 
manifeſtly appears, that every one of theſe Potentates have in rea- 
lity but one great Object which ought to abſorb all their Views, 
and that is the Maintenance of the Peace of Itahy, which they 
have Force ſufficient to accompliſh, and which if they could 
agree upon a general Treaty of ' Neutrality and Guaranty, 
might very probably be maintained without any Force at all, 
that is without keeping up Land Forces for that Purpoſe, dif- 
tinct from thoſe, which every Power will judge it requiſite 
to keep on Foot, for the Safety of its own Dominions. This 
would enable them to turn the Cares of their reſpective Go- 
| Hh 2 | vern- 
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vernments to their proper Subject, the Welfare of their People, 
by employing them in the wr HHS of the Countries they 
inhabit, and reviving that Commerce, which was once, and 
might be again the Glory of Italy. This the Reader ought 
not to'regard as the viſionary Scheme of a private political Wri- 
ter, unacquainted with the Manners, Notions, and Deſigns of 
the Italian Powers, ſince it is really a Thing in which their 
own Authors agree, and which in its Nature is as capable of 
Demonſtration as any thing of this Kind can be, and there- 
fore ought to be taken as a certain and eſtabliſhed Truth, to 
which, however repugnant the Practices of Men have been, or 
may be, it yet remains, and will ever remain unaltered in it- 
ſelf, and conſequently worthy the Attention of thoſe, who 
from a rational and well-grounded Principle of true Policy, 
wiſh well to Mankind, and defire rather to ſee them eaſy and 
happy, than poor and oppreſſed, and their Countries rich and 
flouriſhing, than barren and uncultivated, contrary to the Laws 
of God and Man. | Wo 
We have likewiſe ſeen what indeed could be ſeen no other 
Way, from a ſuccin& Deduction of their reſpective Intereſts, 
from Hiſtory, what the real Sources are of that Conduct which 
has hitherto counteracted, and will probably continue to 
hinder their Concurrence in eſtabliſhing this plain and falu- 
tary Syſtem. We have ſeen in Itah what may alſo be ſeen 
in the North, in Germany, and indeed every where elſe, that 
the Ambition of Princes, the Deſire of aggrandizing certain 
auguſt Families, the pernicious Inclination of purſuing pri- 
vate and particular Views, inconſiſtent with Univerſal Proſ- 
-perity, and conſequently inconſiſtent with themſelves, have 
ſeduced thoſe who have the Power of commanding others, 
to enter into Confederacies upon plauſible Appearances, and 
2 ſpeaking with a fallacious Promiſe of ſupporting that 
Equality, Independency, and Tranquility they were _ 
calculated to deſtroy ; and we have ſeen to how little Purpoſe 
long and bloody Wars have been carried on, immenſe Trea- 
ſures ſquandered, the real Welfare of the People neglected, till 
through downright Weakneſs and Wearineſs, all Parties have 
been content to let their Quarrels reſt, till they recovered 
Strength, and compaſſed the Means of reviving them again 
we have ſeen that as fatal, and as fruitleſs, as theſe Contentions 
have been, the Seeds of them ſtill remain, and we have too 
much Reaſon to fear will ſhoot once more even in our Times. 
. We have ſeen this, but to what Purpoſe? To deſpair per- 
haps of ever ſeeing it otherwiſe, but not to deſpair of __ 
| at 
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that Ruin of the Ballance of Power, that total Confuſion, 
and entire Subjection of this fine Country to the Luſts of 
an ambitious Family, prevented; if not from a generous 
Zeal for Liberty, yet by a dextrous Management of repugnant. 
Intereſts, and combining the Views for private Advantages ſo 
as to anſwer, in ſome meaſure, the Ends of a virtuous and pub- 
lick Spirit. rats ora ent. els a p 

To ſee, and to underſtand this thoroughly, ſtill is, and 
always has been a Point of very high Conſequence even to 
thoſe who have no other Concern in Matters of this Kind, than 
to know when they go wrong, and when they go right, what 
political Meaſures - are - undertaken upon juſt, prudent and 
practicable Principles, when entered upon without due Conſi- 
deration, to anſwer ſome immediate, and yet unneceſſary End, 


or upon Grounds falſe or ſtudiouſly miſrepreſented ; this I call 


not only an entertaining, uſeful, and noble Part of Knowledge, 
in compariſon of thoſe little mean and trifling Studies that 
frequently take up a great deal of Time, without adorning or 
elevating the Mind, but alſo a weighty and important Science, 
becauſe it puts it in our Power to be a Check upon thoſe 


who have the Direction of our Finances and naval Power, 


to diſcover their Miſtakes, or their wilfully ſacrificing nation- 
al Concerns' to miniſterial Intereſts, and on the other hand 
ives us the Capacity of exploding the plauſible Harangues of 
falſe Patriots, who by a theatrical Delivery, and pathetick Dic- 
tion, diſtract, the Minds of the Vulgar, and excite their Paſ- 
ſions againſt thoſe whoſe Conduct, for want of proper Lights, 
it is impoſſible for them to underſtand. - We may therefore be 
convinced, that how vain a Thing ſoever it may be to hope, 
that political Perfection from Men in publick Office, which is ne- 
ver to be expected among them, conſidered in their private Ca- 
pacities, yet it is really worth while to know wherein that Per- 
fection conſiſts, and the Methods by which it may be approach- 
ed, tho not abſolutely attained, _ K en iro 41 
But to reſume our Subject. Thoſe who have truly at Heart 
the maintaining the Ballance in Itah, muſt be fure to have it 
conſtantly in their. Eye, and to watch carefully all the Steps 
that may be purſued. to ſubvert it. It is true, that Steps of this 
Kind may be taken without any direct Breach of . Lreaties, 
and in that caſe, it may not be poſſible to prevent them, 
perhaps not prudent to intermeddle with them; but it may 
de very ręaſonahle to remonſtrate to ſuch of the [zalian Powers 
as are neutral in ſuch Tranſactions, the Conſequences that 
may attend them, to which thoſe Powers would willingly 
p Hh 3 | *  hearken, 
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hearken, becauſe it is their true and natural Intereſt; and it 
s alfo very far from being improbable, that they may in return 
ſuggeſt Methods proper and effectual for the Prevention of ſuch 
Bell as are juſtly feared from them; for as they are firſt to be 
expoſed to them, ſo it is impoſſihle that they ſhould be the laft 
in conſidering and comprehending them. This may in Time 
produce Treaties of another Nature than this Age has ſeen, 
founded not on Views of private Intereſt, or Ambition, but on 
the ſolid Baſis of publick Utility, not haſtily negotiated to ſerve 
a particular End, but thoroughly weighed, and maturely conſi- 
dered before they are concluded. | We WO, 6 

Hiſtory will inform us, that heretofore, and even ſo late as 
the laſt general War, occaſioned by the Spaniſh Succeſſion, the 
Commonwealths of Venice and Genoa, the Pope, and the Grand 
Duke, were always neutral, and other Princes would have been 
ſo if they could. It muſt be confeſſed, that Things have ſince 
| — their Appearance; but if this proves ſomething againſf 

our Notion in one Reſpect, it proves more for it in another, 
for as they have changed, they may change again. There is a 
certain great Prince of Italy, whom upon this Occaſion T will 
not name, that may find it expedient to make a Semblance of 
changing his Maxims, for doing which, he cannot be made 
reſponſible by bis former Allies, ſince they ſettled and changed 
their Plan without him; but beyond queſtion that Prince will 
go no farther in a bad Road than Neceffity carries him, and 
whenever he ſecs a tolerable Proviſion made for the Support of 
the true Intereſts of Itah, he will follow the Example of his 
Anceſtors, and recur to the Intereſts of his true Friends, and 
the Maintenance of the old Cauſe with Pleaſure, There can 
be no queſtion that the Sit Cantons and their Allies would 
countenance ſuch a Deſign to the utmoſt of their Power; and 
If it ſhould be ſuggeſted that they thrive by Wars, the Anſwer 
is obvious, provided thoſe Wars are at a Diſtance, and con- 
ſequently not in Italy. A defenſive Alliance like this might 
have always Strength ſufficient to keep the Ballance even, by 
joining their Forces to thoſe of the weaker Side, — — 
all ambitious Defigns of Conqueſt, and preſeribing as the ſettl 
Terms of Peace,” every State's being cohtented with its own 
Dominions. © Otie ſucceſsful Trial er this Sort would be ſuffi- 
cient ; for when certain reſtleſs and arribitious Powers ſaw an 
Alliance ſubſiſting upon ſuch Principles, they would judge it 
proper not only to ſubmit to, but alfo to fulfil! their Treaties, 
# Thing otherwiſe not to be expecte l. 
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The only Dee that can ba made to. this 
e is the Want of external Afliſtance of ,Force and Me- 
beraule, Experience thews, that, the, beſt diſpoſed Stats 
— F are not, inclined to riſque their own Safsty, by entering 
into a for theſe ſalutary Purpoſes, to cuntenance which 
12 — „ſome ſucceſaful Pfecedents might be mentioned, in 
u But the true Solution of-;this Diffiqulty muſt 
ar from ſhewing, that, there arp in Erhe- Hefti, Powers 
Yar hav . other foreign, Inzexeſts hut that, of ſupporting the 
Ballance, and that in this they have ſo near & Cancern,..as, fo 
render them always willing te yenture both their Forces — 

their Lreaſures to preſerve the Freedom and Independency f 
Nannen and Allies. And this ful ly, obvaates the \Qh- 
jection, and plainly. um that it is not nlp pi bold but 
practicable, to, preſerve the Peace and promote the Proſperity 
1 Lal, in caſe thoſe Italian Potentates that bare no pri vas 
Inter incompatible with that of the Publick, will exett 
themſelves, and concur to make ſuch Meaſures effectual as are 
Fequilite for their own Preſeryation. To be Spectators of Miſ- 
$ they cannot prevent, is a 1 isfortune, yet no Crime; 
but to look upon a Fire at its breaki ing, out, without uſing 
the Means to quench it -whic de in their own Hands, till 
the Conflagration becomes irreſiſtible, is Madneſs and Fe olly, 
and therefore not to be ſuſpected in thoſe ys my which 
have. been r Ages celebrated for a 1 Adherence 21 wiſe 
Maxims, Bat it is now high Time to leave Leah; „the. | 
reſts. of which have den 'argely diſc 1-07 Reafns al- 
ready aſſigned, and which to woe i x. Here dee meaning 
——— mare ſatisfactory -.z and to proc without 
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Vulgar; but decent and proper Expreſſions of Things that con- 
cern the Peace, the Safety and Proſperity of ManxinD, which 


it behoves thoſe who aim at diſtinguiſhing themſelves from the 


Herd, clearly to comprehend, 7 to digeſt, zealouſly 
to maintain, as far as their - Sphere of Action extends. Happy 
the Man! who in an Age like this could ſet fo glorious a Sub- 
Ject in a Light ſo true, as that it ſhould be generally ſeen, 
and as generally comprehended. - We might then hope to ſee 
that divine Spirit revived, which once enabled us in the very 
Daun of our Auritime Power, to break the Chains of Europe, 
to burn the Beard, as Sir Francis Drake pleaſantly called it, of 
that Catholick King who formed the wiſeſt Plan of univerſal 
Empire; to baffle, with the Aſſiſtance of Heaven (ever to be 
expected in confounding BABELs) his invincible Armada, and 
to protect the poor frees: STATES of HoLLanD, till they 
became High and Mighty. And how this came to paſs, will be 
ſhewn in the enſuing Chapter, R | 
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A ſuccinct Account of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Eſta- 

' bliſhment of the Republick of the United Provinces ; 
the Sources of the amazing Succeſs of its Subjects 
zn Commerce, and the quick Growth of their 
Naval Power ; the Nature of their domeftick Go- 
vernment truly flated, and their real Intereſts 
with Regard to the reſt of the Powers of Europe 

impartialiy confidered, ft 5s! 


| P ON the Declenfion of that Empire which Charlemagne 
| erected in the Weſt, the Countries of Lower Germany, 
which had made a Part of it, fell under different Modes of 
Government, in ref; 3 to the Title of the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
and ſome Points of Form in regard to the Adminiſtration of 
irs, but with reſpect to 14 fundamental Principles of 
ule, the fame; That js to ſay, the Governors under various 
Names took upon them the Ae Dignity, by the Conſent 
bf the People, to which they were equally indebted, both for 
their Power and for their Titles, there being nothing clearer 
He IE in 
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in Hiſtory, than that the Inhabitants of theſe Countries had 
ever high Notions of Liberty, and would no farther ſubmit to 
Rule, than they thought requiſite for their own Good. It was 


with this View, that they were content to have one ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, who was to preſide in their Councils in Times of 
Peace, and to be at the Head of their Forces in the Field when 
they were obliged to make War; but the Regulation of civil 
Affairs, by repealing old, and making new Laws, and the 
Power of giving, raiſing, and appropriating the publick Re- 
venues, was in the General Aſſembly of the States, compoſed of 
the — Clergy, and Cities. 

+. "Theſe Pro 


vinces, according to the common Computation, 


were ſeventeen in Number, viz. four Dukedoms, Brabant, 
Limburg, Luxemburg, and Gueldres ; ſeven Earldoms, Flanders, 
Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Namur, and Zutphen ; 
five Lordſhips, Friefland, Malines, Utrecht, Overyſſell, and Gro- 
ningen ; and — which has the Title of Marquiſate of the 
Roman Empire. I heſe Provinces were anciently ruled, each 


by. its Prince or Lord, but afterwards ſeveral of them were 


either by Inheritance, Marriage, or Contract, united toge- 
ther, till moſt of them fell to the Share of the Houſe of Bur- 
gunay, from whence they came to the Houſe of Auſtria, by the 
Marriage of Maximilian I. who had eſpouſed Mary — 
Daughter of Charles ſirnamed the Hardy; and were afterwar 
all united under Charlis V. who governed them in Peace and 
Proſperity. He was a Native of Ghent, and had both a paternal 
and fraternal Affection for the People of the Low Countries, and 
therefore met with a reciprocal Return of Duty and Loyalty 
fromahem: O 07 Dif 14G oF ob re 
His Son and Succeſſor to the Crown of Spain, and the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Low Countries, Philip II. was by no Means of his 
Diſpoſition, but beheld in the Light of Sedition whatever 
croſſed his abſolute Will and Pleaſure; though in forming his 
Reſolutions he had ſhewn ever ſo little Regard to the Laws and 
Liberties of his Subjects. He conceived the higheſt Prejudice 
againſt the Inhabitants of the Low Countries before he quitted 
them, for he was there at the Time of his Father's Reſignation, 
on Account of the Application made to him by the States, 
that he would withdraw the foreign Troops, confide the De- 
fence of the Fortreſſes to the national Forces, and beſtow all 
Places of Truſt and Profit upon the Natives. He is acknowledged 
to have been a conſummate Politician; but ſuch as allow him 
this Character, muſt of Neceſſity except his Conduct in the Low 
Countries, which was certainly the very reverſe, He diſ- 
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obliged the People to ſuch a Degree, as to ſpread amongft them 
A — Spirit of Diſaffection, and at the ſame time gave 
them a Head, by maletreating the Prince of Orange in ſuch a 
Manner, as no Man of his Rank could endure. Thoſe w 
love refined Strokes in Government, have ſuggeſted that wing 

Philip did all this by Deſign, in hopes of becoming abſolu 
Maſter of the Provinces, and enjoying beſides the confiſcated 
Eſtates of the Prince, which were very large, and of great 
Value. If it was poſſible to believe this: trum it might with 
Juftice be ſaid, that the King was as much diſappointed as he 
deſerved to be. The Severity of thoſe he intruſted with the 
Government, drove the People to take up Ams; and the 
Prince of Orange, who could not ſee his Country ruined, and 
his Countrymen deſtroyed without reſented at laſt their 
ill Ufage and his own. with ſo much Spirit, as laid the Foun- 
dation of the People's Liberties, and of the Grandeur af hit 

Succeſſors. P 0 Hit e ods 269d 5 9 * Arty % 2 Th 
William of Naſſau, the firſt of that Name, Prince of Orange, 
to whom Cardinal Grendelle gave the Sirname of the Silent, 
n the Founder of this Republick. He was 
ndowed wi ee Pr TE improved 
by conſtant Study, ant an excellent Education, in which he 
had the Emperor Chartes V. for his Tutor, ho took him for 
_— when he was twelve Years: old, whom) he ferveg::for 
nine Vears, and by whom he was truſted with the Se. 
crets of State, at an Age when others could have ſcarce com- 
prehended them. He preferred him at the Age of two and 
twenty to all his old Generals, and gave him the Command 
of an Army when his Affairs were in the moſt critical Situa- 
tion. If it was ſurprizing that ſo wiſe and great a Monarch 
ſhould have ſuch a Confidence in a Perſon ſo young, it is ſtill 


more ſurpriaing that he ſhbuld juſtify that Confidence by his 


Behaviour, more eſpecially when he had to do with the ableſt 
and moſt experienced Officers of that Age. He was born to 


a great Succeſſion in Germany, the Low Countries, the County 


of Burgundy, and in France, and coming early to fo large a 
Fortune, he ſived with that Mag nificenoe with vrhich it ena- 
bled him to live, and added Luſtre to the Court from which 
he received the Honours due to his Birth, and nothing more. 


He had a Magnanimity that neither Proſperity could elate, 


or Adverſity depreſs; his Wiſdom enabled him to act in all 
Situations; he was never wanting in his Duty to his Prince, 
till his Prince rendered that Duty a Folly, by withdrawing 
his Protection, and laying- Snares for his Liſe; his Courage, 


his 


t 


his Conſtancy, his Sincerity, attracted the Friendſhip of the 
Nobles ; his Probity ſecured him the Reſpect, his Affability 


gained him the Affection of the People. All Ranks and Degrees 


of Men looked up to him in their Diſtreſs, as the only Perſon 
who could protect them ; he repaid their Confidence by a ge- 
nerous Contempt of Danger, and ſacrificed his hereditary For- 
tune for their Preſervation. With all theſe Virtues he could not 
eſcape Envy ; but he did more, he triumphed over it ; he bore 
with the calling in the Archduke Matthias, and then with 
a Prince of the Blood of France, as willing to yield to any thing 
that might ſave his Country from Deſtruction ; and when thi 


Hopes were found vain, he was content to take up things, deſ- 


perate as they were, and by his Prudence laid the Foundation 
of®the publick Freedom, by engaging the Provinces of Guellres, 
Mund, Zealand, Friefland, and Utrecht, to aſſociate for their 
mutual Safety in 1579. * 5 enen 
The great Difficulty in rendering a People free, who have 
felt the Weight of Tyranny only. for a ſhort Time, does not 


conſiſt fo much ih perfuading them to hazard their Lives and 


Fortunes, by taking up Arms againſt their Oppreſſors, as in 
PORE on —— to —_— 8 = ations - are — 
e neceſſary for conductin eir Affairs to a happy Iſſue. 
; The Priges of Orange — this from the very Be n- 
ning of the Civil Wars in the Low Countries, to the Time of 
his Demiſe. He felt it however moſt towards the Cloſe of his 
Life, wheh the Duke of Alencon, by his raſh and -perfidious 
Attempt upon Antwerp, excited the People to abhor the French 


as much as * had ever done the Spaniards. In the Aſfſembly 


of the States al at Dort, it was with extreme Difficulty 
that he prevented them from diſcovering their Reſentment with- 
out Reſerve, by repreſenting that it was not only impoffible 
for them to think of reſiſting both the French and Spaniardi, but 
likewiſe, that the only probable Means of defending themſelves 
againſt the latter, was by ſecuring the Friendſhip and Protection 
of the former. Some Mention was made in this Aſſembly 
of giving the Title of Count of Holland, with all the Pre- 


rogatives annexed to it, to the Prince of Orange; but the 


States were too fond of their Sovereignty to liſten to any ſuch 
thing; and thoſe who were Enémies to his Serene Highneſs 
and his Family, have taken Care to repreſent this to Poſterity, 
as a direct Proof of his boundleſs Ambition, which conſidering 
the limited Authority of theſe Princes, and the extreme Danger 
the People were in of being reduced by Force of Arms ine 
the abſolute Power of thy King of Spain, is à very unjuſt Im- 
putatioh, 
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tation, perhaps we ſhould not carry things too far, if we 
Riled it a groundleſs Calumny. All that he could obtain of that 
Aſſembly, was to ſend an Ambaſly to the Duke of Alencon, with 
Inſtructions to negotiate an Accommodation that they might not 
be totally deprived of the Aſſiſtance of France, and while at his 
Requeſt they thus happily temporized, Providence delivered 
them from their Fears on this Side, by the Death of that Duke, 
which happened on the 1oth of June 1584. * 

The News of the Duke of Alencon's ſudden if not violent Death 
was brought to the Prince of Orange, by a Perſon who aſſumed 
the Name of Francis Guyon, and pretended to be the Son of one 
Peter Guyon of Bezancon, who had been put to Death on the 
Score of his being a Proteſtant, to which Religion this young 
Man appeared to be a zealous Bigot. His Highneſs had em- 
ployed him in ſeveral Affairs of Importance, in which he had 
diſcharged his Truſt with great Diligence and Integrity. His 
true Name was Balthazar 3 a Native of Burgundy, and 
about the Age of men, a Man of a determined Spirit, 
deep Diſſimulation, and a furious Papiſt. He took the Ad- 
vantage when the Prince was juſt riſen from his Dinner, in his 
Palace at Delft, and was calling for a Standiſh in order to ſign 
a Paſſport for this Man to take another Journey, to diſt 
a Piſtol laden with three Bullets directly againſt his Highneſs's 
Breaft, of which Wound he immediately died without ſpeak- 
ing a Word. The daring Aſſaſſin had taken his Meaſures 
for his Eſcape with great ity, and was very near effect- 
ing it. Being ſeized, he avowed the Fact, and affirmed, 
that if it was to do again, he would perform the ſame Thing; 
.and in this he not only perſiſted throughout all his Examina- 
tions, but even in the Mid of thoſe 1 — in which he 
ended his miſerable Life, without ever owning a Syllable of 
the Conſpiracy of which he was barely the Executioner. Moſt 

of the Dutch Writers charge this Murder upon the Spaniards, 
and indeed not without Reaſon, ſince by an Edict dated March 
23th, 1580, Philip II. had proſcribed, the Prince of Orange, 
branded him with all the Crimes imaginable, expreſſed in the 
groſſeſt Language, and promifing Pardons, Honours and Re- 
wards to any who would diſpatch him. But others, conſidering 
the Juncture in which he died, believe, that Balthazar re- 
. ceived his Inſtructions in a Language more familiar to that 
Country than Spaniſh. . may be, it is 
certain that the Death of this great Man, who was always the 
Darling of the People, and whoſe Maxim it was that Happi- 
neſs ought to be extended to all Ranks and Degrees, that the 
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Confciences of Men ſhould be free, and that whatever was 
raiſed on the Publick ſhould. be ſpent in the publick Service; 
I fay, it is very certain, that his Death was equally agreeable 
to the Partizans of Spain, and to the high Republicans; that 
is, to ſuch as diſdained to have any other than a King for a 
Maſter, and to ſuch as deſpiſed the Thought of having any 
Maſter at all. The poor People who had loſt their Protector, 
their Patron and their Friend, the Soldiers who had loſt an Offi- 
cer, who without Severity maintained moſt ſtrict Diſcipline, 
and the Friends to rational Liberty, who in loſing him were ap- 
prehenſive they had loſt all, deplored him with unfeigned Tears. 
Such was the End of William the firſt Prince of Orange, July 
IO, 1584, in the fifty-ſecond Year of his Age. | 

The States General, as ſoon as the Prince of Orange was 
dead, declared themſelves Sovereigns of the United Provinces, 
and after thus opportunely ſecuring the ſupreme Authority, in 
Condeſcenſion to the general Grief of their Subjects celebrated 
the Funeral of the deceaſed Prince with great Solemnity, and 
decreed the higheſt Honours to his Memory. His Highneſs 
had been-four Times married, and had Children by each of his 
Wives. By his firſt, Aune 9 to Count Egmont, he had 
Philip Count de Buren, and a Daughter Mary, who married 
Count Hohenloe. By his ſecond, Anne Daughter of Maurice 
Elector of Saxony, he had Count Maurice, and a Daughter 
Emilia, who married Emanuel, Son to Don Antonio, whom the 
Spaniards deprived of the Kingdom of Portugal. By his third, 
Charlotte de Bourbon, of the Houſe of Montpenſier he had fix 
Daughters. And by his laſt Wife, Louiſa de Coligny, Daughter 
to the Admiral of France, he had a Son Henry Frederick, whom 
he left in his Cradle. Philip Prince of Orange at the Deceaſe 
of his Father was a Priſoner in Spain; Count Maurice about 
the Age of eighteen, was taken from his Studies, and declared 
Governor of Zolland and Zealand, and the Nephew of the Prince 
of Orange, William de Naſſau, was declared Stadtholder of 
Friezeland, from whom the preſent Stadtholder of the Union is 
lineally deſcended. 'The States General found the Authority 
they had: aſſumed, in a ſhort Time very ſeverely ſhaken, by the 
Progreſs. which the Duke of Parma made, in taking man 
Places of Importance, and at length beſieging Antiuerp, which 
he reduced after a long Blockade. Theſe 7 * 9 which 
were very near oyerturning their new Republick, taught them 
how great their Loſs was in that Prince, whoſe civil Skill and 
military Prudence was the real Source both of their Power and 
Safety. In this Diſtreſs they were as ready to part with their 
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Sovereignty, as they had been to aſſume it, and were now wil. 
ling to ſubmit to any Maſter except their old one. With 
this View they applied themſelves once more to France, but the 
moſt Chriftian King found his Aﬀairs tos much embarraſſed at 
home, to*think of defending Subjects at a Diſtance; they next 
offered themſelves to Queen Elizabeth, from whom they had 
already derived very great Aſſiſtance, but ſhe too, for Reaſons 
of State, rejected that Propoſition z yet to prevent their total 
Ruin, condeſcended to their Requeſt of having one of the prin- 
cipal Noblemen in England ſent over to ſupply the Place of the 
Prince of Orange, and to adminiſter the ſupreme Power, both 
civil and military. | 
This Nobleman was Robert Dudley Earl of Leiceſter, the 
chief Favourite, the great Confident, and the principal Mini- 
fter of Queen Elizabeth, whom the Spaniſh and Dutch Wri- 
ters ſay, was ſent over out of the Queen's Affection for him, 
and her Deſire to raiſe and diſtinguiſh his Character; but Cam- 
den, who was likely to know theſe Things better, inſinuates 
that he was ſent over to Holland by a Stroke of his own Po- 
licy ; that is, thoſe Members of the Privy Council who were 
moſt forward in advancing him to this Charge, wiſhed him the 
leaſt Good. It is certain, that the. States General did not un- 
derſtand the Thing at all in this Light, but believing that he 
had an abſolute Power over the Queen, endeayoured to make 
their Court to him, by granting him almoſt an abſolute Power 
over their Subjects, which diſpleaſed his Miſtreſs, and very ſoon 
grew troubleſome to themſelves. The Earl of Leiceſter was a 
compleat Courtier, and a great Stateſman, where he knew his 
Ground, but either never knew, or had long befere forgot the 
Art of War. So that upon the whole, he made but a very 
indifferent Figure here, tho' he ſhewed great Abilities in rai- 
ſing, extending, and maintaining as great Power as any Fa- 
vourite ever had in England. His Campaign in 1586 was far 
from doing him any Honour, the Duke of | Ga carried every 
thing before him, baffled all the Attempts of Leicęſter, and re- 
lieved Zutphen, after a ſharp Action, in which Sir Philip Sid- 
ney was mortally wounded, in a Manner that raiſed his Repu- 
tation in the ſame Degree that it depreſſed that of the Engliſb 
Stadtholder. The Earl of Leiceſter finding his Conduct dif- 
liked, as it might well be, by the States, fell to flattering the 
Miniſters, and cajoling the People, in which his counterfeit 

Piety wrought ſo ftron * the former, and his diſſembled 
Patriotiſm had ſuch Effects on the latter, as threw every thing 


into Confuſion; and when Matters were in this State, he 1 
turne 
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turned to England, leaving the Dutch Affairs in a much worſe 
Condition than he found them. Ioan a ene 00 | 
Aſoon as the Earl was gone, the States General, at the Per- 
ſuaſion of thei Penſionary Barnevelt, declared Prince Maurice 
their Captain-General, and made his Brother. in- law Count 
Habenloe his Lieutenant, which gave great Offence to the Court 
of England, but was undoubtedly a very right Step with regard 
to their own Affairs. But Leiceſter, who had ſtill as great 
Credit as ever with the Queen his Miſtreſs, and was very fond 
of the Title of Excellency, and the Power he enjoyed in Hol- 
land, reſolved to return thither the next Year, which the States, 
who depended upon Queen Elizabeth's Aſſiſtance, could not 


prevent, and were therefore forced: to admit him, and reſtore 


him in a great [meaſure to his Authority, which he managed 
worſe than before, and thereby confirmed the Suſpicions which 
the States had entertained, on Account of ſome of his Creatures 
betraying; the Places with which he had entruſted them to the 
2 He made two or three unſucceſsful Attempts to relieve 
Sluys, and the ſame ill Fate followed him in all his Undertak- 
ings; ſo that he quite loſt his military Character, if indeed he 
was eyer efteemed a good Officer. By this Time the States had 
diſcovered their Miſtake, and that their Complaints againſt him 
would not want powerful Patrons, which encouraged them to 
deal roundly with him, and plainly with his Miſtreſs, who 


thereupon recalled him, and appointed the Lord }/illoughby, an 


honeſt Man, and a good Officer,” to command her Forces in 
the Low Countries. All Hiſtorians agree, that a little before 
his. „ Leiceſter encouraged a Conſpiracy at . Leyden, 
which coſt ſome. People their Lives. He is accuſed by ſome 
foreign Writers of attempting to make a Peace between Shain 
and England at the Expence of the Dutch, but the Proofs of 
this has not been as yet produced. There is yet another Charge 
in Camden, which I ſhould not mention, but for its not ap- 
pearing in any of the Tranſlations of his Annals, or even in 
any Edition of the original Latin, except that of Hearne, printed 
from a Copy corrected with the Author's own Hand. + This 
Charge is, that he had framed a Deſign of ſeizing Prince Mau- 
rice of Naſſau, and the Penſionary Barneuelt, and ſending them 
over Priſoners into England. Whatever the Faults of this 
Eugliſb Stadtholder might be, the Engliſß Troops, and the Engliſb 
Money, did the Statet moſt uſeful and acceptable Service, as 
themſelves very fully acknowledge, and in ſome meaſure re- 
paid, when by a Stratagem in 1588 they contributed not a little 
to the Deſtruction of the Spaniſh invincible Armada, in which 
they were true to our Intereſts and their own. | * 
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| The Neceſſity they were under of having a Perſon of diſtin- 
guiſhed Character at the Head of their Armies, and the Inftances 
that Count Maurice of Naſſau, for ſo he called himſelf while his 
Elder Brother lived, though he is generally ſtiled by Hiſtorians 
Prince Maurice, induced the States General to confide their Ar- 
mies to him in the ſame manner as to his Father. He was indeed 
the true Succeſſor to his Virtues and Abilities; which is not at 
all ſtrange, ſince from his firſt Appearance in the World, he 
made it his ſole Study to copy that noble Character, agreeable 


to his Device, which was a Tree cut to the Stumps, with a 


Shoot growing out on one Side, with this Motto, Tandem fit 


ſurculus arbor. It has been already obſerved, that he entered 


into the publick Service at ſeventeen, and at the Age of twenty- 
one he had the ſupreme Command. He ſhewed himſelf at that 
Time not at all inferior to the Duke of Parma, who had been 
ſo long eſteemed the beſt Officer in Europe; and which is very 
ſingular, — no Man gave greater or more frequent Teſti- 
monies of perſonal Courage, yet he diſtinguiſhed himſelf very 
early by Stratagems of War, which are commonly the Effects 
of deep Judgment and long Experience. He was at the ſame 
time a very enterprizing and a very cautious General; en- 
terprizing, as he often undertook things deſperate, and in 
Appearance impracticable; cautious, as he never failed to 
execute them with ſo much Circumſpection, as to ſhew that 
he did not depend either upon Fortune or Force, but upon 
Military Skill. He ſtudied old Authors carefully, and more eſpe- 
cially the Writings of Ceſar, upon which it is ſaid, that ſeveral 
of his Expeditions might be conſidered as Commentaries. His 
Succeſs was anſwerable to his Courage and his Abilities ; in the 
Space of — ears he took forty Cities and Towns of Con- 
ſequence, and beat the Spaniards thrice in the Field with great 
Diſproportion of Numbers, and under ſome other Diſadvantages. 
As his Father laid the Foundation, ſo this Prince raiſed the 
Fabrick of the Dutch Republick, delivered them from the Fear 
of their Enemies, and gained them the Title, as well as gave 


them the Power, of a free and independent State. 


In his Time, however, thoſe Diviſions aroſe which ſubſiſted 
ever after, and which many think are not yet extinguiſhed in 
that Commonwealth. As there is no forming any Idea of the 
Domeſtick Intereſts of the United Provinces, without having 
juſt Notions of the Principles to-which both Parties have pre- 
tended, during theſe _y Diſputes ; it will be neceſſary to treat 
this Matter freely and fully, at leaſt ſo far as is conſiſtent with the 


Bounds that are preſcribed to this Work ; and without any _ 
| judice 
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judice againſt one, or Prepoſſeſſion in favour of the other Party, 
| boch *. — in certain Circumſtances ſhewn adden ee 
to blame. | 8 


The Civil War in the Low Countries had now laſted full forty 


Years, and brought inexpreſſible Miſeries as well on the ar 
of the States General, as on thoſe who remained under the Obe- 
dience of the Houſe of Auſtria, the wiſer and better Part of the 
People on both Sides were inclined to an Accommodation. 
This was by no means agreeable to Prince Maurice, who appre- 
hended a Piminution of his Power was the principal Object 
aimed at; by thoſe who were for pacific Meaſures among the 
Dutch. At firſt the French King Henry the Fourth was 22 
this Pacification, but the Penſionary Barnevelt having repreſented 
to him by the Miniſters of the Republick at Paris, that they 
were no longer able to carry on the War, without running 
every Vear in Debt, that by Degrees the very Intereſt of theſe 
Debts muſt become a heavy Burthen, from which it was impoſ- 
ſible to deliver themſelves, as many had lent their whole For- 
tunes to the Publick, and had no other Subſiſtence than by re- 
ceiving their Intereſt regularly; the French King being con- 
vinced, promoted that Meaſure all he could, ſo that a Truce was 
concluded in 1609 for twelve Vears, by which the Republick 
was left free, and in full Poſſeſſion of thoſe Dominions which 
had been acquired during the War. After this, the Diſputes 
between Prince Maurice with thoſe who adhered to him, and the 
Penſionary Barnevelt and his Party, roſe very high, his Highneſs 
being extreamly jealous of his Authority, and ſuch as oppoſed 
him no leſs anxious for the Preſervation of their Liberty, which 
they conſidered as equally loſt, whether they ſubmitted to the 
Sovereignty of one of their own Countrymen, or a Stranger: 

It happened very unluckily for the publick Tranquility, that 
at this Time there aroſe religious Diſputes about the Doctrines 
of Grace and Predeſtination, which divided the whole Nation 
into two Parties, under the Title of Arminians and Gomariſts. 
The Penſionary Barnevelt was in the Sentiments of the former, 
but out of -regard to the Peace of his Country, was inclined 
to have ſtifled theſe Diſputes by a publick Edict, which Prince 
Maurice and his Party who took the contrary Side prevented ; 
and laying hold of this Opportunity, inflamed the Minds of the 
Populace to the higheſt Degree, by repreſenting the Arminians 
as ſecretly inclined to the Spaniards; and under theſe and other 
Pretences, making uſe of the Attachment of the Army to his 
Perſon, the Prince ventured to make ſome bold Alterations in the 
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Civil Government, by changing the Magiſtrates of Cities at his 


Pleaſure, ſo as to gain an abſolute Aſcendency in the Aſſembly 
of the States General. 

The Death of Philip Prince of Orange in 1618 without Iſſue, 
having added to the Titles the Credit and the Fortune of the 


Stadtholder, he reſolved to puſh Things to Extremities againſt 


his Adverſaries, and therefore cauſed Penſionary Barnevelt to be 
arreſted ; as alſo, Mr. Huguerbeets Penſio of Leyden, Hugo 
Grotius Penſionary of Rotterdam, and the Sieur de Leedenberg 
Secretary to the States of Utrecht, all Perſons equally diſtinguiſhed 
by their Capacities, and by their Probity. Of theſe, Barnevelt 
only was made a Sacrifice, being accuſed of the moſt enormous 
Crimes, before Judges who acted by Commiſion from the States 
General, who in reality had no legal Juriſdiction over him, if he 
had been ever ſo guilty, the States of Holland being his ſole 
Judges ; but they having taken-him under their ſpecial Protec- 
tion, were not like to ſerve the Purpoſes of his Enemies, who 


' procured him to be condemned by the Judges beforementioned, 


and executed him the next Day. Tho he was upwards of ſeventy, 
he died with the ſame Calmneſs and Courage he ſhewed in all 
the Actions of his Life, and his Death . the direct con- 
trary Effect to that which was expected from it. 
Wis Maurice of Orange found his Authority more generally 


— diſliked than ever, and by none ſo much as thoſe who had aſſiſted 


violently in the Perſecution of the Penſionary. He ſaw that he 
was no ln popular, and upon the breaking out again of the 
War in 1621, he perceived that he was forſaken by his good 
Fortune. An Attempt which he made for ſurprizing Antwerp 
failed, though he thought the Deſign ſo well laid as to ſay, that 
God only could diſappoint it; he ſaw his own Town of Breda 
taken by Ambroſe Spinola, the Relief of which he attempted with- 
out Succeſs ; and by reflecting on his Reverſe of Fortune, he firſt 
loſt that even Temper for which he had been always famous, and 
then his Health; ſo that broken with Care and Sickneſs, he 
breathed his laſt in the Spring of the Year 1625, in the fifty- 
third Year of his Age. His Enemies allow this Prince to have 
had great Virtues; and, except his Ambition and Averſion to, 
Marriage, few or no Vices. He left behind him a natural Son 
Mr, de Beververt, who was Governor of Bolduc, a Gentleman 
of great Parts and Courage, who lived and died with unſpotted 
Reputation ; one of wks Daughters married the Earl of Cory, 
by whom ſhe was Mother to the late Duke of Ormond, and the 
reſent Earl of Arran; and the other Henry Earl of Arlington, 
ecretary of State in the Reign of King Charles the Second. 
| | 3 Prince 
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Prince Henry Frederick, the youngeſt Son of 7/i/kam the firſt 
Prince of Orange, ſucceeded by the Death of his Brother Maurice 
to all the Eſtates, Titles, and Dignities of his Father, being at 
that Time about forty Years of Age, having ſerved the States in 
their Armies in a manner from his Childhood, and yet having 
riſen no higher than a Colonel of Horſe, till he ſucceeded to the 
ſupreme Command. He had in the Time of his Brother's Ad- 
miniſtration given frequent Teſtimonies of his Courage and 


Conduct, and yet it does not appear that thoſe who were in the 


Government had any Idea of his being near ſo great a Man as he 
really was. It is ſuggeſted by De Witt, and the Obſervation is 
worthy of ſo great a Man, that the Difficulties the two Brothers 
Maurice and Henry had to ſtruggle with in their Youth, and 
that Circumſpection with which they were . to behave, 
had very good Effects, and was a principal Cauſe of their ac- 
quiring thoſe great Accompliſhments, by which they raiſed their 
own Credit A high, and rendered ſuch uſeful Services to their 
Country. In 1626 the Prince of Orange took Oldenſeel, and the 
ſame Year Vice Admiral Hein made himſelf Maſter of the 
Spaniſh Fleet in the Bay of All Saints in Brazil. In 1627, the 
Prince took Grel, in the Sight of a Spaniſh Army, who durſt not 
attack him in his Intrenchments; and towards the End of the 
ſame Year, the Vice Admiral beforementioned took the whole 
Spaniſb Plate Fleet, with five Millions Sterling on board. In 1629, 
the Stadtholder reduced Belduc, a Place of great Strength as well as 
Importance, which Prince Maurice had attempted in vain ; and 
this notwithſtanding the Spanards made an Irruption into the 
Country about Utrecht, which engaged the beſt Officers in his 
Army, as well as the States themſelves, to deſire him to raiſe the 
Siege; but he was of Opinion that a ravaged Country was not 
loſt, whereas a good Fortreſs gained was a great Acquilition 
beſides, by ſurprizing Wezel, where the Spaniards had all their 
Magazines, he compelled them to retire in haſte, and to the 
Character of an excellent Officer, added that of a General happy 
in his Enterprizes ; a thing of the higheſt Conſequence, inſo- 
much that the Roman Dictator Sylla choſe rather the Surname of 
Fortunate than Great. | | 

Henry, Prince of Orange, married Amelia Daughter of the 
Count de Solms, by whom he had a Son, Prince William, and 


four Daughters. In 1631, the States Genc al, to ſhew their 


Reſpect for, and Confidence in the Prince Stadtholder, granted 
the Survivancy of all his Employments to the Prince his Son, 
and preſented bim with the Patent in a Gold Box, tho' he was 
not then quite five Vears old, which was an extraordin 
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Stretch of Complaiſance, and far beyond any thing they had 
done for his Father and Brother, which was the Effects of his 
real or ſeeming Moderation; and as ſome Writers ſay, this 

roceeded from the Councils of his Mother-in-law the Princeſs 
—— of Orange, who had been always a true Friend to 
Barnevelt, and had thereby a great Influence over his Party. 
In 1632, he took Ruremond, Venlo, and Strale, beſieged Mae- 
richt, and having beat Pappenbeim, made himſelf Maſter of 
that important-Place. The next Year he took Rhinberg. There 
was indeed ſcarce a Year during the Continuance of his Life, 
which was not diſtinguiſhed by ſome remarkable Event, and 
amongſt theſe we may reckon his Uſage of the powerful Cordi- 
nal de Richlieu, who debauched the Sieur de J/alkemberg from 
His Duty, and engaged him for a Sum of Money to deliver up 
the Citadel and Principality of Orange, of which he was Go- 
vernor; the Prince having Intelligence of this, ſent one Co- 
Jonel Knut to Orange, who killed Walkemberg in a private 
Houſe where he went to Dinner, and then produced the Prince's 
Orders, and took the Command of the Caſtle, by which that 
Contrivance was defeated. After this he gave the Cardinal 
repeated Marks of his Reſentment, which in ſpite of all his 
Pride he was forced to diſſemble and digeſt, and having en- 
gaged in an offenſive Alliance with the States, gave Inſtruc- 
tions to two Marſhals of France, upon their Junction with the 
Dutch Army, to obey the Orders of the Prince of Orange. In 


15637, the French Ambaſſador in a ſet Speech gave him the Title 


of Highneſs inſtead of Excellency, and his Example was followed 
by the Ambaſſadors of all the other Courts of Europe. The ſame 
Year he recovered by a vigorous Siege his own Town of 
Breda, in which Siege the French Ambaſſador, who to ſhew his 
Reſpect for the Prince Stadtholder, ſerving at the Head of his 
own Regiment, was unfortunately killed. In 1639, the Spaniſb 
Fleet was defeated and deſtroyed on the Coaſt of England by 
Admiral Tromp. F | | SP 
In 1641, Prince William married the Princeſs Mary, Daugh- 

ter to Charles I. King of Great Britain, with great Pomp and 
\ Splendor, and in Honour of this Marriage he had the Province 
of Frieſſand added to his Government, or rather to the Sur- 
vivorſhip. In 1644, Prince Frederick Henry made himſelf 
Maſter of Sas-vair-Ghent, and the Year following he took 
Hulſt, which in thoſe Days was looked upon as a Place of great 
Strength and Importance. In a Word his whole Adminiſtra- 
tion was _ glorious from the Beginning to the End, and 
might have been ſtill more ſo, if thoſe who envied his "_ 
E: If _ 
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and Greatneſs, had not taken all imaginable Care to prevent 


his extending his Conqueſts in Proportion to his Inclinations and 


Abilities, and particularly hindered him from reducing Antwerp; 


which was of all Things what he moſt deſired. He died 
March 14, 1647, and was buried with great Magnificence, as 
one who had deſerved well of his Country, who had added Gla- 


ry and Influence to that Liberty which it received from his 


ather, and that Security which reſulted from- the Labours of 
his Brother. De Wit informs us, that there were ſome who 
reproached him with his Profuſeneſs and Luxury, after he came 
to the Poſſeſſion of the Principality of Orange, and the vaſt he- 
reditary Eſtates of his Family, as alſo with his Lewdneſs, in 
which he did not uſe much Diſſimulation; and above all, his 
Ambition, which induced him to keep up a great Army, that he 
might extend his Glory by his Conqueſts, and maintain his 
Power by zhe Continuance of the War. It is true, that having 
the Title and Revenues of a Prince, he kept up his Dignity, but 
this being at his own Expence, was a Benefit rather than a Pre- 
judice to the Publick. He left behind him a natural Son, the 
Sieur Zuyle/tein, whoſe Deſcendants are at this Time Peers of 


Great Britain, and ſecured to his only lawful Son the Honours 


that had been enjoyed by his illuſtrious Predeceſſors. | 
In the Year following the Death of Prince Frederick Henry, 
the States General concluded at Munſter a Peace with the Crown 
of Spain, without any regard to the Endeavours of the* French 
King and the Prince of Orange, to diſſuade them; which is 
belicved to have been owing to the Suſpicions they began to 
entertain of both, apprehending very much the Conſequences of 
having France for a Neighbour, and the Spirit of the young 
Stadtholder, who had been accuſtomed to Authority, and to 
Magnificence from his very Cradle, and who beſides had mar- 
ried the Daughter of a King. It was not long before theſe 
Jealouſies roſe on both Sides very ugh ; for. the zealous Re- 
publicans, that is, the Remains of Barnevelt's Party, we 
for taking Advantage of the Peace, and diſbanding, or at aſt 
reducing the Army, which the Prince of Orange oppoſed. It 
is ſuppoſed that he did this merely to preſerve his own Power, 
by moſt of the Dutch Hiſtorians, but it is certain that he gave 


other Reaſons for it, which brought over a Majority of the 


States to his Opinion. He ſaid it was ungrateful, becauſe the 
were ſafe at preſent, to diſmiſs thoſe who had purchaſed that 


Safety with their Blood; that this was ſtill more imprudent, 


conſidering the War, continued between France and Spain, 
who might take Advantage of them in that defenceleſs Condi- 
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tion. He farther obſerved, that hitherto they had been pitied, 
but that now they had Reaſon to fear the Envy of moſt of the 
States of Europe, and that as their Tranquility 'was procured, 
ſo it would be beſt preſerved by keeping up their old Troops, 
which if they did not recruit, would with leſs hazard to them 
diminiſh faſt enough of themſelves. + 
But tho! his Eloquence prevailed upon the States, it was not 
at all reliſhed in the Provinces, or by the great Cities; upon 
which his Friends propoſed, that he ſhould viſit them himſelf, 
againſt which the City of Amſterdam petitioned, as having 
at that Time no Inclinatien to the Honour of his Highneſs's 
Company, which the Prince took for ſuch a Mark of 
Contempt, that he cauſed Mr. De Wit Burgomaſter of Dort, 
and five other Members of the States General, to be ſent to the 
Caſtle of Louve/tein, and gave Orders to a Body of Troops to 
advance towards Amſterdam ; but the Poſt-boy from Hamburg 
aſſing thro' his Army, gave Notice of it to the Citizens, who 
in order to exclude it, made no Difficulty of laying all the 
adjacent Country under Water, Theſe Differences were after- 
wards compromiſed, and Burgoniaſter De Wit and his Fel- 
low Priſoners ſet at Liberty; yet from their Impriſonment, the 
Party to which they * from the Place of their Con- 
Nnement, took or received the Name of Louve/tein. In all Pro- 
bability theſe Differences would have been revived, if the Prince 
of Orange had not ſoon after fallen ill of the Small- pox, which 
proved fatal to him; and ſome Months after his Deceaſe, Na- 
vember the fourth, 1650, his Widow the Princeſs was delivered of 
a Son, called after his Father William, who became in Proceſs 
of Time, Stadtholder, and King of Great Britain. | 
We will here make a ſhort Pauſe, in order to conſider the 
Government, Commerce, and Strength of this Republick, and 
then reſume our Hiſtory, the rather becauſe it is generally be- 
lieved the United Provinces came to the Height of their Proſpe- 
Tity not long after the Death of Prince William II. and in review- 
ing theſe Points, we will be as clear, as conciſe, and as im- 
partial as is in our Power, which is ſo much the more neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe few of the many Writers who have already 
mentioned this Subject, have treated it in this Manner, but have 
either given Way to their Prejudices, or have thrown together 
Facts and Dates, without giving themſelves much Pain, as 
to their Importance or Connection; whereas in order to 
render a Work of this Kind uſeful, it is abſolutely requiſite 
that due Attention be paid to both, and Matters _— 
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ſtated as they really are, but in ſuch an Order as may ſhew 
the Relation that one Thing has to another. | | 
At the Entrance of this Chapter, we deſcribed the original 
Form of Government that prevailed in theſe Countries, which 
Form continued likewiſe when they became a Part of the Do- 
minions of his Catholick Majeſty ; for as the Prince of Orange 
juſtly obſerved in his Apology, whatever Title that Monarch 
might aſſume, either in Spain or in the Indies, he was no 
more than Earl of Holland, or of Flanders. At the Time 
Philip II. left thoſe Provinces, he conſtituted the Prince of 
Orange Governor of four of them, the Flemiſh Word is Stadt- 
holder, which is preciſely the ſame Thing with Lieutenant, 
and the States had that Power, with which they were veſted 
by the Conſtitution. When therefore they threw off the Yoke 
of Spain, the Queſtion was, whether they ſhould retain their 
old Form of Government ; which if they had done, they muſt 
have choſen another Earl, and to this thoſe were inclined 
who were moſt attached to the Prince of Orange. Indeed 
the Generality of the People were beſt pleaſed with the old 
Form, and this induced them to think of the Archduke Mat- 
thias, the Duke of Alencon, and afterwards of the French King 
and Queen Elizabeth ; but at laſt thoſe who had Seats in the 
Aſſembly of the States, began to think of ſecuring the Sove- 
reignty to themſelves, which was actually changing the old Con- 
ſtitution into that of a Republick. It is true, t hat for their own 
Conveniency they were diſpoſed to give the Title of Stadt- 
holder to a ſingle Perſon, as they actually did to the Earl of 
Leiceſter z but tho' the Title continued, the Office was changed; 
for the Lieutenant of a Prince is an Office eaſily conceived, 
but the Lieutenant of an Aſſembly, ſuch as the States General, 
is not ſo readily comprehended, becauſe it implies the Repre- 
ſentative of thoſe who were but Repreſentatives themſelves ; and 
this was the very Reaſoning that De Wit uſed for aboliſhing 
that Office alſo after the Death of William II. | | 
The Treaty of Union concluded in 1579, at Utrecht, was 
a Confederacy of ſo many different Republicks, as there were 
Provinces that entered into it, and the States General were 
properly and diſtinctly the States of all theſe Provinces taken 
together; but becauſe ſuch a Meeting was inconvenient, and 
for other Reaſons likewiſe, a kind of Committee compoſed of 
Deputies from each of the States was appointed to fit at the 
Hague, and theſe have been ſince ſtiled the States General, tho" 
in Reality they are rather the Repreſentatives of the States 
General, in whom the Majeſty of the Republick reſides. They 
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have purſuaut to theForm of their new Conſtitution, ſuch Powers 
as are requiſite for the Management of publick Affairs, and 
have alſo the Government of thoſe Towns and Diſtricts that 
belong to the Republick, and yet are not within any of the 
confederated Provinces, and many other Prerogatives; and for 
the better Management of ſuch a Variety of important Concerns, 
they commit Part of the Adminiſtration to a Council of State : 
But whereas in the Aſſembly of the States General there are no 
more Votes than there are | Sea whatever the Number of 
Members may be who compoſe that Aſſembly ; in the Council 
of State, it is otherwiſe, and tho' ſome Provinces fend there 
two Deputies, and others but one, yet every Member has a 
diſtinct Vote. But after all, with reſpect to the great Points 
of Sovereignty, they ſtill remain in the States of each Province, 
who make War and Peace, coin Money, and raiſe Taxes 
within their own Territories, as they think fit. As each Pro- 
vince has its own States, ſo each has alſo a Council of 
State, and the ſame Kind of Government prevails likewiſe in the 
Cities, ſo that they are all in ſome meaſure independent Repub- 
licks. From this View of the Government in the United Pro- 
vinces, one would naturally conclude it a Democracy, and ſo it 
really is with reſpect to its Form, but by Degrees Things have 
ſuffered great Changes. The Senate or Council in all the Cities, 
are, and were always for Life, but upon the Demiſe of any 
Member a new one was choſen {by the Burghers, which being 
found very inconvenient, the Right of filling up ſuch Vacancies 
was either yielded to, or aſſumed by thoſe Aſſemblies ; and 
this fmall Alteration has in Proceſs of Time produced an Oli- 
garchy, which ſhews how much Care ſhould be taken in chang- 
ing or tampering with the firſt Springs of Government. 

We have at the Beginning of this Work given a ſuccinct hiſ- 
torical Deduction of the Progreſs. of Commerce through the dif- 
ferent Parts of Europe. To which let us add, the vaſt Trade of 
Holland aroſe chiefly from the Deſtruction of Antwerp, which, 
when the Civil Wars in the Low Countries broke out, was, and 
had been long the Center of Traffick in Europe. The Troubles in 
France, the Wars in Germany, and the religious Perſecutions ſet 
on Foot in other Parts of Europe, contributed to fill the United 
Provinces with People,merely becauſe here they might enjoy their 
Conſciences, and the Fruits of their Induſtry, in Peace. Thoſe who 
reſorted thither were ſuch as had wherewithal to live upon, or 
were acquainted with ſome Manufacture or Myſtery, by which 
a Living might be obtained. Both were welcome, and both 
Sorts' of People were yery ſoon at their Eafe ; new Manufac- 
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tures were every Day ſet on Foot, and Trades too big even for 
a wealthy Purſe, were managed with Facility, and to great 
Advantage, by joint Stocks; the Fiſheries were annually im- 
proved, new Branches of Commerce were continually o 
and in the Compaſs of twenty Years, their Villages ſwelledinto 
fair Towns, and thoſe that were good Towns before, roſe inte 
rich Cities. At firſt the Inhabitants -of theſe Provinces carried 
on a large Trade to Portugal, from whence they received great 
Quantities of Indian Goods; but when Philip II. became Maſter 
of Portugal, he put an End to that Trade, which inſtead of pro- 
ving a Misfortune, was in reality of high Advantage to the Dutch, 
by forcing them to attempt opening a Trade to the Eaſt Indies, 
which in the Compaſs of a few Years they did with Succeſs be- 
yond their Hopes; and this Commerce being man by 'a 
Company with great Prudence, Frugality, and Induſtry, pro- 
duced within, the Period of which we have given the Hiſtory, 
prodigious Advantages. This encouraged them to ſet up a 
at- India Company, and that too became no leſs flouriſh- 
ing in a very ſhoft Space of Time. The Subjects of the 
States likewiſe, by the Recommendation, and under the Pro- 
tection of the French King Henry IV. obtained Leave to trade 
in all the Ports within the Dominions of the Grand Seignior 
ſo that their Commerce in the Levant became alſo within this 
Period very conſiderable. Taking therefore their Fiſheries, 
Manufactures, and foreign Trade together, we may eaſily ac- 
count for the Growth of their Naval Power, the Increaſe of their 
Wealth, and the Poſſibility of their ſuſtaining that infinite Va- 
riety of Taxes, Cuſtoms, and Exciſes, which were neceſſary to 
ſupport ſo long and ſo expenſive a War, as that by which their 
Liberties were eſtabliſhed and ſecured. | 

We ought likewiſe to obſerve, that the Situation of Affairs 
in Europe through this whole Period were remarkably favourable 
to the Growth of this new Republick, The overgrown Power 
of Spain was equally dreadful and dangerous to moſt of the 
Potentates in Europe, which induced them openly or ſecret! 
to give all the Aſſiſtance poſſible to the Inhabitants of theſe 
Provinces upon their Revolt; ang the inteſtine Diſturbances in 
ſeveral Countries, but more eſpecially in Germany and France, 
prevented their meeting with any Rivals; and though it be true 
that England began at that Time to extend her Commerce, 
and increaſe her Naval Power, yet this was ſo far from being 
any Detriment, that it was in reality of very .great Service to 
the Dutch, with whom they ated conjunctly in warlike Ex- 
peditions, and from whom, by the Temptation of high Wages, 


they 
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they drew Numbers of experienced Pilots, and able Seamen, 
who were extremely uſeful to them in their early Voyages both 
to the Eaft and le. Indies. The Quarrel between England 
and the Hanſe Towns turned alſo very much to their Advantage; 
and in ſhort, before any Spirit of Envy or Emulation aroſe, the 
Republick was not only beyond the Reach of Danger, but in- 
finitely ſuperior in every reſpect to any that could through Envy 
aim at leſſening her Grandeur, the Progreſs of her Proſperity 
being not barely quicker than either Expectation or Experience 
coul ue, 2 beyond any thing which either ancient or 
modern Hiſtory records, and which by Poſterity will be very 
hardly believed. 

But that we may not ſeem to deal wholly in generals, tho” this 
might be excuſed from the narrow Bounds to which we are 
confined, we will enter into a few Particulars, from whence the 
Reader will very eaſily diſcover the Truth of what we have al- 
ready advanced, as to the ſudden and immenfe Growth of the 
Commerce of this Republick. The original Fund or Capital of 
their Eaſi India Company, was in their Language ſixty Tons 
of Gold, by which Phraſe of a Ton of Gold, is underſtood One 
hundred thouſand Florins, or about Ten thouſand Pounds Ster- 
ling, fo that this Capital was very little above Six hundred thou- 
fand Pounds of our Money. In the Space of Six Years, deducting 
all their Coſts and Charges, which were very great, and their 
Dividends, which were extremely high, the Fund or Capital of 
that Company increaſed notwithſtanding to Six hundred Tons 
of Gold, that is, to upwards of Six Millions Sterling. It is in- 
deed true, that the Eaſt India Trade has not kept any thing like 
this Proportion ſince, but in Point of Wealth, Extent of Domi- 
nions, and real Power, the Dutch Eaſt India Company is at this 
Day, not only beyond any Compariſon with all other Com- 
mercial Eſtabliſhments, but might be eſteemed a very potent 
State of itſelf, if it was independent of their High Mightineſſes. 
The Governor General, who reſides at Batavia, and is Supreme 
in civil and military Affairs, has the State, the Court, and the 
Appointments of a Sovereign Prince; makes War and Peace at 
his Pleaſure, can aſſemble an Army of Twenty or 'I hirty thou- 
ſand Men, and if Occaſion ſhould require, could put to Sea a 
Fleet of fifty Sail of the Line of Battle, without building a Ship. 
A Power ſuperior to any thing Trade ever produced elſewhere! 

The Wai India Company was at the Beginning as great and 
as fortunate, but they ruined themſelves by making too large 
Dividends, and by neglecting Trade, that they might attend to 
their Conqueſts, which however was very excuſable, while they 
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were Maſters of Brazil, of which og might have continued 
Maſters, if they had purſued the Example of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, and had confided in Count Maurice of Naſſau, to whom 
they ſtood in a great meaſure indebted for thoſe important Con- 
queſts. But tho they are now very inconſiderable in reſpect to 
what they were, or in regard of the Eaſt India Company, yet 
they are ſtill poſſeſſed of ſeveral important Places in Africa, of 
ſome Iſlands that yield a great Profit in the Jet Indies, and of 
the valuable Settlement of Surinam, with many new Eſtabliſh-- 
ments upon the Continent of South America. | 
If therefore we refle& upon the Granduer of theſe two Compa- 
nies, and take into our Conſideration alſo the vaſt Extent of 
the Dutch Commerce beſides in the early Days of this Common- 
wealth, when the Trade of Italy was ſunk, the maritime Power 
of Spain and Portugal in a great meaſure ruined, the Vigour of 
the Hanſe Towns in Germany vaſtly declined, the Commerce of 
Great Britain in its Infancy, and hardly any Trade at all in the 
North, we may very eaſily conceive how the Subjects of the 
United Provinces, at the Beginning of the laſt Century, came ta 
have more Shipping than all the reſt of Europe together. We 
may likewiſe, by reviewing in our own Minds the Changes that 
have ſince happened in the Affairs of Europe, the great Applica- 
tion of this and other Nations, . to the en Ng and 
encouraging Commerce, comprehend without any Difficulty how 
this Proportion has been altered to the Degree which has been ſet 
forth in the Beginning of this Work; notwithſtanding which, 
the Republick of the United Provinces ſtill is, and has ſtill the 
28 of maintaining the Rank of, a very great maritime 
ower. 
hut beſides the Reaſons before aſſigned for the ſpeedy Progrefs 
of this Republick in Power, Wealth, and Trade, there are a few 
Points that ought not to be omitted, bceauſe they have been leſs 
obſerved than thoſe beforementioned, by moſt of the Authors who 
have treated this Subject. The Barrenneſs of the Soil and want of 
Subſiſtence in Holland, and Maſt Frieſland, was a principal Cauſe 
of Induſtry and Wealth; for People not being able to live there 
with the Practice of ordinary Labour, were compelled to join 
that of their Head with their Hands, and to make Frugality the 
Steward of what was acquired by both; which ſoon ſtrengthened 
into ſuch Habits of Thinking, Working, and Saving, as rendered 
thoſe Countries famous, and drew thither all who had a little 
Money to live upon, and were willing to improve it to the beſt 
of their Power. In the next Place, a great Part of the People 
that were drawn into theſe Provinces by the Reputation.of the 
Liberty enjoyed there, and the Mildneſs of the Government, 
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came thither from the Yalloon Provinces which remained ſubject 
to the King of Spain, which gave them a double Advantage, by 
diminiſhing the Wealth and Power of their Enemy, in the very 
fame Proportion that it ſtrengthened themſelves. Add to all this, 
that their Government in thoſe Days had really great Advantages, 
for their military Power by Land and Sea being wholly under the 
Direction of their Stadtholders and Captain Generals, they de- 
rived from thence all the Benefits, withaut feeling any of the In- 
conveniencies ſometimes borne in a Monarchy ; and the States 
General having all Civil Affairs entirely under their Direction 
and Management, they were very wiſely conducted ; for the 
Safety and Fower of the Governors depending every where upon 
the Succeſs of their Meaſures ; Probity and Prudence were ſo 
much their Intereſt, that it was next to impoſſible they ſhould 
neglect them. And thus private Views concurring with publick 
Spirit, things for the firſt forty Years were in all Reſpects carried 
to as high a Degree of Perfection, as the Power of human Wiſ- 
dom could provide, or indeed that human Abilities could reach. 
But upon the Demiſe of William, the ſecond Prince of Orange, 
the States General aſſumed the executive as well as legiſlative 
Power of the Government into their Hands, and conceiving the 
moſt violent Apprehenſions of falling again under the Dominion 
of a ſingle Perſon, made it the capital Object of their Policy to 
provide againſt it, which had very bad Effects. In 1651, they 
held another general Aſſembly, in which the Union of Utrecht 
was ratified. After this, the Louve/tein Carty rojected the per- 
petual Edict for aboliſhing the Stadtholderſhip, that is, for de- 
Groying the Conſtitution which had been the Parent and Nurſe 
of their Liberties z they diſmiſſed their beſt Officers, they diſ- 
banded theirold Troops, and gave the Command of thoſe that were 
neceſſarily kept up, to their own Friends and Relations. In ſhort, 
their ruling Maxim was that which upon ſome Occaſions they 
made their Motto, Peace and a good Government ; things very 
compatible for a Time, but which can never ſubſiſt long to- 
ether. | 

I For Peace, in proceſs of Time, introduces Efeminacy and 
Corruption, which of Courſe debaſe and infeeble a Govern- 
ment to ſuch a Degree, as render it incapable of reſiſting ex- 
ternal Invaſion, or inteſtine Commotions ; the former of which 
it invites, and ſeldom fails to kindle the latter. But though 
theſe Miſchiefs might have been obvious enough to able and 
diſintereſted Politicians, .yet Concern for private Advantage, 
hid them from the Eyes i the prevailing Faction in theſe Pro- 
vinces, who with all their Zeal and Induſtry laboured to 2 | 
| em- 
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themſelves of the Government, which they very ſpeedily ef- 
feed, to the moſt abſolute and incontroulable Degree. 

When I fay they poſſeſſed themſelves of it, I would be under - 
ſtood to mean, they filled by Degrees all Poſts of Honour, Truſt, 
and Profit, with thoſe of their own Party, excluding ſuch as were 
well affected to the Family of Orange; notwithſtanding that 
Numbers of them had ſerved their Country with equal Fidelity 
and Reputation. This produced here what it has ever produced 
in all Countries, where any thing of the like kind has happened; 
Envy, Diſcontent, 1 Heats and Animoſities, equally de- 
ſtructive of private Peace and publick Welfare. Thoſe in Power 
treated ſuch as they had excluded, as if — had been Enemies to 
their Country, and thoſe that were oppreſſed regarded all in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Employments, not as their legal Governors, but as ſo 
many Tyrants, who violated thoſe Laws they pretended to admi- 
niſter, and treated as Slaves, thoſe whom they ſtiled their Subjects. 

At this Juncture, as we before remarked, the Republick was at 
its greateſt Height in reſpect to Power, to Wealth and Reputati- 
on; and this tempted the great Men then at the Head of Affairs, 
to ſignalize their Adminiſtration by entering into a War with 
England, which was ſuddenly become a Republick alſo. What 
they hoped would have added Strength and Fame to that Autho- 
rity, of which they were juſt become abſolute Maſters, had the 
quite contrary Effect, for it exhauſted their naval Power, and by 
its unfortunate Iſſue leſſened their Credit extreamly. This they 
aſcribed to the Diſaffection of ſome Officers they were obliged 
to employ, and to the Contagion of their Principles among the 
Seamen, which acquired ſome degree of Probability, by their 
managing with much better Succeſs a ſecond War with that Na- 
tion, after the Reſtoration of its Monarchy, and when the Lou- 
veſtein Faction employed none but their own Creatures. Their 
good Fortune, however, as it made them inſolent, ſo it rendered 
them hated ; for tho John de itt who was at the Head of Af- 
fairs lived very modeſtly, and acted with great Moderation, yet 
his Brother Cornelius, tho he too a brave and able Man, had 
ſuch a Tincture of Vanity, and conducted every thing with 
ſuch an Eclat, as raiſed the Envy of the better Sort, as much as 
it excited the Jealouſy and Averſion of the Populace. 

This Situation of their Affairs, and the extraordinary Power 
of Lewis XIV. made it neceſſary for the Governors of the Re- 
publick to court him, which tho? they ſometimes did, yet ſuch 
was the haughty Spirit of their Adminiſtration, that by a wanton 
Diſplay of what they took to be the Effects of their great Wiſ- 
dom and gogd Fortune, they provoked this. great Monarch to 
Enter 
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enter into a Confederacy, which aimed at no leſs than the De- 
ſtruction of the Republick. This produced the Invaſion of 1672; 
and as that appeared to the People the mere Effects of the oſten- 
tatious Pride of their Rulers, it brought about a ſudden, and in 
ſome Reſpects a bloody Revolution, the two De Witts bein 
murdered by the Mob, the Louveſtein Syſtem entirely diſſolved: 
and Villiam the third Prince of Orange, by the Abolition of the 
popes Edict, reſtored to the high Offices which his Anceſtors 

diſcharged with ſo much Glory. 

The great Courage and Prudence with which he conducted 
that War, and extricated his 3 from Difficulties very little 
inferior to thoſe againſt which his Great Grandfather ſtruggled, 
e him the ſtable Poſſeſſion of thoſe Honours which the 
Inclinations of his Countrymen had beſtowed, and fixed his Au- 

thority upon a firm as well as legal Baſis. When that great Prince 
raiſed himſelf to the Throne of the Britiſb Dominions, he ſtill 
Jetained the Dignity of Stadtholder, which in caſe he had been 
bleſſed with Children, was before that Time declared hereditary, 
but wanting this Support, and being obliged to be often abſent, 
his Power was actually, tho? ſecretly diminiſhed, while in out- 
ward Appearance it was at its greateſt height. The Remains of 
the Louveſtein Faction, oy by Compliance, and partly by 
dint of the great Intereſt of their Families, crept again into 
Employments, ſo that at the Demiſe of King William, they be- 
came once more in ſome meaſure Maſters, and being taught 
Prudence and Moderation by Adverſity, ſtrengthened themſelves 
imperceptibly, and at length ſettled their oligarchic Sway upon 
a much broader Foundation than it had ever ſtood before. 
It is not known to many People, but the matter of Fact is 
nevertheleſs true, that the protracting the laſt general War, and 
the continual Oppoſition given by the Field Deputies of the States 
to the Duke of Marlborough, more eſpecially at his firſt Entrance 
upon his Command of the Army of the Allies, was Owing en- 
tirely to this State of Things. The Lowuve/tein Faction were 
afraid, that if either a Battle ſhould be loſt, or their Troops re- 
moved at any Diſtance from their Frontiers, the Inhabitants of 
the great Cities would diſcover that Diſlike, which they knew 
they bore to their Proceedings. The happy Progreſs of that War 
made them eaſier by Degrees, more eſpecially after the unfortu- 
nate Death of his Serene Highneſs the Prince of Orange and 
Naſſau, Father to the late excellent Stadtholder, who was drown- 
ed in his Paſlage at Moredyſe, July the 14th, 1711, as he was 
coming to the Hague, to ſettle all Points in difference betwecn 
the King of Prufja and himſelf, in relation to-the Succeſſion of 
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the late King Jillam the third; the Prince being Heir by Will, 


and the King by Deſcent. a . IR 
By this deplorable Accident in fo critical a Seafon, when the 
Claims of the Houſe of Orange deſcended a ſecond Time to a 
poſthumous Child; the Steps taken to ſupport them were ten- 
dered abortive, and at the ſame time it ruined in a manner all 
the Hopes of thoſe who were either attached by Inclination, or 
connected by their Circumſtances to that illuſtrious Houſe. The 
dominant Party taking the Advantage therefore of this favour- 


able Opportunity, exerted their utmoſt Skill and Power in dif- 


poſing of all Places, in ſuch a manner as might render them for 
ever 3 and prevent ſo much as the glimmering of a Recove 
to their Opponents, in which if they did not act as worthy Ci- 
tizens, they certainly behaved wiſely upon Party Principles; and 
for ſome time their Scheme was attended with all the Succeſs 
they could wiſh, as in other Countries is generally the Caſe, 
till Party Succeſs turns upon itſelf. | 

In this State things continued for many Years; and this 


Continuance encouraged ſuch as were Maſters of Power, to be- 


lieve it a Thing inherent to them, that they had an excluſive 
Right to enjoy it, and that whoever ſought to riſe without their 
Conſent, tho? he ſought it in ever fo honourable a manner, was 
to be regarded as a public Enemy. A Man might be learned, 
induſtrious and rich, might live in what manner he would, huild 
Palaces, ſet up Equi pages, keep Aſſemblies, or even Operas in 
his own Houſe unmoletted ; but if ſuch a Man lived frugally, 
was kind to his poor Neighbours, and took pains to be acquaint- 
ed with the better Sort at the ſame Time, he was held in Suſpi- 
cion, and if he attempted to get into the Magiſtracy, he was 
accounted a dangerous Man. Theſe Apprehenſions, grounded 
upon the known Diſcontents of the common People, Fad ſuch 
an Effect upon the Grandees, that inſtead of regarding the 
Welfare and Honour of the Republick, they ſtudied only to pre- 
ſerve it in Peace; and this becauſe they ſaw plainly, that when- 
ever War was declared or entered into againſt any Enemy, but 
againſt France more eſpecially, it would ſooner or later make a 
Breach in their Syſtem, through which the Stadtholder would 
—_— enter and bring in his Friends with him, which they 
dreaded as much as they did the laſt Day. 

I may — appeal to the Hiſtory of 4 in general, and to 
that of this Republick in particular, for the Proof of what I 
ſay. Treaty after Treaty was made for the ſake of preſerving, 
or rather patching up of Peace; the military Eſtabliſnment was 
ſuffeted to run into great Diſorder, their n * 
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dwindled extreamly, and in ſhort every Thing ſunk, except 
Taxes, Debts, and the private Fortunes of theſe reat Ros 
and their Friends. By this means it came to af 4 that in a 
ſhort Time it was no Secret the Strength of the State was greatly 


| declined, ſhe was in no Condition to undertake any thing ex- 


traordinary to deliver her out of this Plight, but rather obliged 
to attach herſelf ſome Way or other to her Neighbours, ſo as to 
be ſure of Support, and to be kept out of Danger of taking up 
Arms. Yet even in theſe Circumſtances there wanted not Men 
bold enough to profefs themſelves Patriots, to compare the pre- 
ſent Condition of the Republick with the paſt, and to teſtify 
their Wiſhes, that the Face of Affairs might change, ſo as to 
reſemble what they were in former Times. - 

In 1722, the States of Guelders choſe the late Prince of Orange 
their Stadtholder, notwithſtanding all the Oppoſition that could 
be given to that Meaſure by the Province of Helland; and this 
alarmed the prevailing Party exceſſively. They ſaw that this 
would give Life and Spirit to the Patriots, and that as his Serene 
Highneſs grew up; and diſplayed upon all Occaſions the heredi- 
tary Virtues of his Family, the Number of his Adherents would 
increaſe, and thoſe who diſliked their Management would not 
be without a Head, as had been the Caſe for many Years; and 
this heightened their Averſion to every thing that had the leaſt 
Appearance of Vigour, or of Spirit, at the ſame time it drove 
them into that Complaiſance for a certain powerful Neighbour, 

hich was ſo detrimental to the true Intereſts of Europe. 

When in Spite of all their Care, and after a long Series of 
ar and _—_— they found themſelves obliged 
to take a Part in this laſt War, their Conduct was fo fluc- 
tuating and _— that it gave no ſmall Diſſatisfaction to 
both Parties. n the one hand, the Allies knew not how 
to depend upon them; and, on the other hand, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Service they rendered to the French. by their 
Fickleneſs and Irrefolution ; they alſo were at a Loſs how to 
deal with them. In the firſt Place, they tried by the Intrigues 
of Fenelon, and his Succeſlor, to engage them in a Neutrality, 
to which they ſnewed at once an | "ery and a Reluc- 


tance. The former was the Effects of the true Spirit of their 
Government, which was to take Care of themſelves, and let 
what would become of the reſt of the World; the latter pro- 
ceeded from their Fear, for it was now evident enough that 
the People abhorred ſo diſhonourable a Meaſure, and were in- 
clincd to hazard any thing, rather than ſink into ſo a a 
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State of Dependence on that Power, which of all others tliey 
had moſt Reaſon to fear. * 
Io bring the Matter therefore to ſome Iſſue, the French Court 
took the Refolution of making uſe of Force, and this in- 
duced them to transfer the War into the Law Countries, and 
to attack the Barrier, which certainly was no Part of their 
original Deſign, and which neither could, or did contribute 
much to the facilitating. their Views. In this Invaſion they 
had all the Succeſs they could deſire in the Field; but none at 
all in the great Point of the Neutrality, which by this Time 
was become more difficult, and more dangerous for theſe great 
Stateſmen to undertake ; fince their Syſtem was now tho- 
roughly manifeſt, and from the ſtrange Manner in which 
the War had been conducted, their Forces were ſo much weak- 
ened, that they were as little able to impoſe by Violence upon 
their Subjects, as to oppoſe their Enemies. In the mean time, 
the Length of the War grew inſupportable to the French, and 
they found themſelves under an abſolute Neceſſity of coming 
to Extremities, and trying what might be done by falling up- 
on the Territories of the States, which hitherto had been re- 
ſpected. There is but too much Cauſe to believe, that this 
was not. altogether unforeſeen in Holland; and the French Ge- 
nerals, from the natural Inſolence and Impetuoſity of that Na- 
tion, made ſo little a Secret of the Expectations of their Court, 
when: they fell upon Dutch Flanders, that the Populace, who 
had long before opened their Eyes, were tempted by Deſpair 
to open their Mouths too, and to declare in plain Terms againſt 
that Government, which either by Connivance or Contrivance 
had facrificed them. . | 
The only Expedient they could have recourſe to, was-ſet- 
ting up his Serene Highneſs the Prince of Orange and Naſſau 
for Stadtholder; and therefore there is no Kind of Wonder, 
that they had recourſe to it. But, however, the Spirits of the 
Nation were ſunk to ſuch a Degree, that whatever Figure 
the Mobs might make, that brought this important Event about, 
in our  Gazettes, I can affirm that they were in themſelves 
very inconſiderable, and that two or three good Troops of 
\ Horſe might have diſperſed them with great Eaſe. The Rea- 
der muſt have a care of conceiving from hence, that thoſe 
who wiſhed well to this Revolution were only the Dregs of 
the People, for there is nothing leſs true 4 but thoſe who wiſh- 
ed well to it, contented: themſelves with thoſe Wiſhes, and 
were afraid to give any publick Signs of their Satisfaction till 
it became dangerous not * do it; and then ſeeing the _— 
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of their own Party, they were-amazed it had not been brought 


about long before. Yet they ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed 
upon by Appearances, and to believe, that the Facility with 
which this great Change had been inſtantaneouſly produced, was 


a good Omen of its proving as effectual as they could deſire 
it; and therefore either from a Return of Indolence, or an 


unreaſonable Timidity of acting againſt thoſe to whom they 
had ſo long ſubmitted, they left the Accompliſhment of this 


__ Work to the Populace who had begun it. Accordingly the 
Tr 


ince was declared Stadtholder of the Union, June , 1747. 
It is very certain, that if theſe poor People had known as 


| well how to go about their Aﬀairs, as they knew what they 


would have been at, they would have performed the whole 


-Buſineſs of a Reformation to a Miracle ; and as it was, they pro- 


cured thoſe Reſolutions which have been the Baſis of all that has 
been done ſince, and which will in the End become the funda- 
mental Principles of the Belgic Liberty, either by a Reſtoration 


of the old Conſtitution, or the — it a-new. But 
-how upright ſoever their Intentions might 


e, the boiſterous 
Manner in which they purſued them, was manifeſtly inconſi- 
ſtent with any Kind of Government, and therefore inſtead of 
countenancing them, the Prince Stadtholder found himſelf un- 
der a Neceſſity of reſtraining them. 

This very neceſſary Step had two very unlucky Conſequences ; 
the firſt, that it encouraged the fallen Party to form new Schemes, 
and the next, that it not only damped the Spirits of the Populace, 
but induced thoſe who ſecretly approved their Proceedings, to 
ſuſpect that Things would take another new Turn, and that 
the old Faction would avail themſelves of the Stadtholder's Au- 
thority. "Theſe Notions floating in People's Heads, produced 
for ſome Time a Confuſion that no Words can deſcribe, and 
of which it is impoſſible that any ſhould form an Idea, except 
thoſe who ſaw and obſerved its Effects. By Degrees all Ranks 
of People returned to their original Sentiments, the Patrons 
of the old Syſtem found themſelves rather frighted than hurt, 
they were ſtill in the quiet Poſſeſſion not only of their private 


Fortunes, but of their Poſts in the Government, and this 


tempted them to make their utmoſt Efforts to procure ſuch a 
Countenance to their former Proceedings, as might make it ap- 


pear both at home and abroad, that what they did was with the 


Conſent of the Nation. 

While they had this great Point in View, they forgot the 
Promiſes which they had made the People in the Hepianiig of 
the Year, and to the Performance of which they expected it 

3 would 
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would be impoſſible to call them, on the Score of a very dan- 
gerous Di „with which his Serene Highneſs was then 
afflicted, the Iſſue of which being my doubtful, kept the Hopes 
of ſome, and the Fears of others in ſuſpenſe ; by which, as the 
domeſtick Oeconomy of the Republick ſuffered exceedingly, ſo 
it is to be feared the common Cauſe met with irreparable Damage, 
by the negle& of a War, as important in-its Conſequences, as 
in its Nature it was juſt and neceſſary. 85 

Human Policy may be compared to the Image of Janus, except 
that the Eyes in the Head looking backward, are infinitely better 
than thoſe that reſpect preſent or future Events. It is very cer- 
tain that good Patriots at this Juncture, were under violent Ap- 
prehenſions, and I dare ſay there was not a ſingle Man in Hol- 
land, who foreſaw the ſtrange Effects of this dull and indolent 
Supineneſs, at a Seaſon that required the utmoſt Activity, as well 
as the greateſt Circumſpection. It had, however, good Effects; 
for the People's Patience being quite wore out, and no Sign of 
the Performance of what had promiſed them, they reſumed 
the Work of Reformation,. and reſolved to demoliſh the Farms. 
When once this Humour broke out, it ſpread like Wildfire. 
Publicans were ever hated in all Countries, and by all Nations ; 
that is, thoſe who ſpoil their Neighbours under Colour of exe- 
cuting the Laws, but in reality to enrich themſelves. This 
nas. Har? and undeniably the Caſe of the Farmers, from the 
greateſt to the leaſt ; and whatever Authority they might derive 
from the Laws, there is no doubt that their Inſolence, their Lux- 
ury, and their Profuſion, was their own ; and for theſe they 
were moſt juſtly puniſhed. ö | 
One would have imagined that the ſhorteſt and moſt natural 
Way of putting a ſtop to theſe Diſorders, had been to have com- 
plied with the Promiſes made to the People in the Month- of 
January; and this was the very Method to which the Magiſtrates 
in ſome Cities were inclined to have recourſe ; but the Lovers 
of the old Syſtem, who could not bear the thoughts of loſing 
the Farms and the Farmers, which afforded at once a large Re- 
venue, and a numerous Militia, interpoſed, cancelled the pub- 
lick Acts of thoſe Magiſtrates, and endeavoured to maintain, as 
eſſential to the Government, what was become an inſupport- 
able Burthen upon the People; towards which they made a very 
free Uſe of his Serene Highneſs's Name, endeavouring to en- 
trench their own Meaſures behind his Titles. 

This, tho' well contrived, proved but a very feeble Expedient. 
Weak and infirm as his Highneſs was, he ſhewed the true Spirit, 
and generous Reſolution of "_ — Family; he came in Per- 
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fon and offered that Propoſition, which gave new Life to the 
Republick, by ſhewing the Plan upon which he meant to pro- 
ceed, and that he was in earneſt reſolved to put the Govern- 
ment upon its old and right Foundation, the Love, the Fidelity, 
and Confidence of all its Subjects. 

His Highneſs's ſubſequent Behaviour, in regard to the Tumults 
at Amſterdam, the Pains taken to ſatisfy the People of Frie/land 
and Groningen, his Care in reference to the Diſturbances at Ley- 
den, his being content to undergo the Fatigue of holding the 
ſupreme Direction of Affairs belonging to the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, and diſcharging it in ſuch a manner, as to excite a De- 
fire in the Proprietors of the Meſi-India Company to veſt the 
like Meaſure of Authority in his Hands, plainly proved that 
he inherited the Virtues and great Qualities of his illuſtrious 
Houſe, and ſeemed to be raiſed up by Providence to deliver the 
Republick from the Jaws of Corruption (a Monfter leſs hideous 
indeed, but more ſubtle, and to the full as inexorable as Ty- 
ranny herſelf ) by his Wiſdom and Virtue. 

The whole of this Prince's Adminiſtration might, without 
Partiality, and with great Propriety, be ſtiled a continual Diſ- 
play of his Affection for his Country, and for his Country- 
men, and a clear Demonſtration that his high Dignities were 
no otherwiſe pleaſing to him, than as they afforded im an Op- 
portunity of removing Evils and doing good to the People. It 
gave him inexpreſſible Concern, that with indefatigable Atten- 
tion, and the beſt Inclinations in the World, he could do but 
little, Like a Huſbandman employed in the Cultivation of 
a degenerate Soil, he ploughed and ſowed without receiving 
any Return, or at leaſt a very ſmall one, in the Harveſt. Under 
theſe Difficulties his Spirit rather roſe than fell ; and he was al- 
ways offering ſome new Expedient for the Benefit of the State, 
or for the Service of the People, notwithſtanding they were al- 
moſt always rejected. He puſhed with the utmoſt Vigour the 
Performance of thoſe Promiſes that had been made to the Pub- 
lick; and in all human Probability he would at length have 
prevailed fo far as to have ſeen them executed in their utmoſt 
Extent, of which the preſent Generation have now but weak 
Expectations. | 

- - At the Time when, for certain Reaſons, he thought proper 

to make a Tour to Aix la Chapelle, he cauſed the great Scheme 

for the REvivar of TRADE to be laid before the States in 
his Abſence, that they might deliberate freely upon it, and 
take what Share of Merit to themſelves they pleaſed. If 
this had been the only ſhining, as it was almoſt the laſt we 
| 0 


. 

of his Admini tration, it ought to have rendered his Memory 
immortal, as it was indubitably one of the worthieſt and 
nobleſt Actions his high Dignity enabled him to perform. 
He could not be ſuppoſed to underſtand Commerce, as a 
Merchant; he never affected any kind of Knowledge that did 
not become him. He underſtood it however as a Prince, he 
knew that it was the ſole Foundation of Maritime Power, 
he ſaw that the State roſe as it roſe, and that it declined as it 
decayed, He judged therefore, and he judged wiſely, that the 
moſt ſpeedy, certain, and effectual Method to reſtore the Af- 
fairs of the Republick, was to revive Commerce ; and having 
formed this great and ſalutary Project, he did next what Princes 
lowed the beſt Advice. | 

It had been glorious for him, and happy for his Country, if 
he had lived to purſue and perfect this great Deſign, which 
procured him the ſolemn Thanks of the City of Amſterdam, 
and the univerſal Attachment of the whole mercantile Intereſt 
in Holland. But Providence otherwiſe decreed ; and tho', at 
his Return from Aix la Chapelle, his Highneſs appeared in a better 
State of Health than for many Vears before, yet he ſoon after 


are leaſt inclined to do, he ſought, he obtained, and he fol- 


fell ill of a Fever, which in a very ſhort Time bereaved tho 
United Provinces of their Beſt- beloved Stadtholder; for that was 


the Epithet beſtowed on him by the Voice of the People, and 
deprived Europe of a Prince, whoſe Virtues added Luſtre to his 
Dignity, in the Prime of his Life; for he was but in the fortieth 


Year of his Age; and when he was moſt in a Condition to exe- 
eute the great and good Deſigns he had ever meditated for the 


Benefit of the Republick. | 

Immediately upon his Death the States General chearfully, 
punctually, and honourably executed the conſtitutional Settle- 
ment, in acknowledging the Count de Buren his Son for their 
Hereditary Stadtholder, and her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of 
Orange, his Widow, in Quality of Governeſs General during 
the Minority, What will follow is in the Womb of Time; 


and may it bring forth propitious Events to the Peace of this 


Country, the Proſperity of the Proteſtant Intereſt, and the In- 
dependency and Tranquility of Chriſtendom ! 

All the ſenſible and diſintereſted Part of the Dutch Nation, 
are by this Time convinced, that the Notion of a perfect Demo- 
eracy, and a Form of Government founded on an Equality of 
Wealth and Power, is mere Delufion, invented and preached up 


by ſuch, as mean to poſſeſs themſelves of as much of both as 
K K 3 | they 
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can poſſibly graſp, and then cover themſelves and their 
Aſſociates with the ſpecious Title of the Rulers of a free 
People, when they are in Fact no more than Leaders of a cer- 
tain Faction. The Nation muſt be ſatisfied from Experience, 
that ſuch a Regimen as this, participates of both Extreams, of 
Tyranny and Anarchy ; inclining to the former in a Seaſon of 
full Peace, and declining towards the latter in a Time of 
Trouble. The Dutch Nation muſt. by this Time apprehend, 
that the only natural Poize in their Conſtitution is the Power of 
a Stadtholder ; in whom an Exceſs of Authority can never be 
apprehended, while that innate Love of Liberty, for which 
they have been ever famous, continues to glow in their Bo- 
ſoms, and whoſe Authority will by Pegs extinguiſh thoſe 
Attempts, that crafty and ſeditious Men may inſpire their Tools 
to make, in order to create freſh Confuſions. Harmony and 
Perfection are the Works of Time, as well as Wiſdom, and 
the Continuance of Peace will without doubt. bring them to 
that Maturity, which will effeCtually reſtore the domeſtick State 
of their Affairs. 3, 

As to the foreign Intereſts of this Republick, they conſiſt in 
living upon good Terms with her Neighbours, in the ſtrict 
Performance of Treaties, and in the Maintenance of the Ballance 
of Power. A good Correſpondence with her Neighbours is 
an eſſential Point of Policy with reſpect to this State, becauſe 
the chief Dependence of her Subjects is on Commerce, which is 
incompatible with an unſettled State of Things. This Maxim 
however mult not be adhered to, without due Deference for 
the other two, ſince Peace, like Gold, may be bought too dear, 
and nothing can be fo prejudicial to Commerce, as to make it a 
Pretence for betraying the Dignity, and ſinking the Credit of 
the State, by which it muſt in Time be weakened, and in the 
End loſt. Alliances and Treaties of a defenſive Nature are to 
be made with great Deliberation, but are ſacred when once 
concluded, and muſt be at all Events fulfilled, that the Repub- 
lick may have a clear Title to the Aſſiſtance of her Allies, when- 
ever her Circumſtances may require it. But that Peace, may 
produce thoſe Fruits that are expected from it; that the Endea- 
vours of the Republick may prove ſucceſsful in the Cauſe of her 
Friends; and that her Allies may never be deterred from com- 
plying with their Engagements: in her Favour; it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that the Ballance ſhould be preſerved. For this Maxim, 
as it gave Being to the Republick, which was ſupported in its 
Infancy, in order to leſſen the exorbitant Power of Spain; fo if 


ever the Ballance ſhould be Joſt, it is ſure to feel the bad _— 
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of it firſt;and in the moſt imminent Degree. As theſe are Truths; 
which may be demonſtrated from Reaſon, ſo they have beer 
more than once juſtified by Experience, fince the Affairs of Es 


rope were never at a Criſis in this Reſpect, but thoſe of the — 


Provinces were in the utmoſt Danger, as the Reader has alr 
ſeen from a Deduction of Facts. 1 ie | 


In the North, it is apparently the Intereſt of Holland to ſup- 


port the Independency of the ſeveral Powers in that Part of 
Europe. Her wiſeſt Stateſmen have always maintained thi 

and when her Affairs have been beſt managed, ſhe has ate 

accordinply. Her Fleets have more than once ſecured the 
Kingdom of Denmark from being totally - overwhelmed ; and 
ſhe has frecuestly felt in Retarn, the good Effects of her wiſe 
and laudable Concern for the Danes. At. the Cloſe of the laſt 
Century, ſhe joined with Great Britain in ſending a Fleet 
under the Command of Sir Gœorge Nocte, to the Aſſiſtance of 
the Swedrs, pon which Occaſion the acted againft the Danes; 
and this tb Was a wiſe and prudent Meaſure, which anſwered 
very effeckially the End it was calculated to anſwer, and pre- 
vented that Deſign from taking Effect; which was contrived to 
weaken; if not to ſubvert the Ballance in the North, which 
dan never fuffer, but the Commerce of Holland muſt ſuffer 
likewiſe. ory 2 1 Lip 05.1217 PIO 5 55 
It is impoſſible to reflect en the Situation of the Territories 
of the Republick,- without perceiving how great an Intereſt ſhe 
has in_prefetvirigethe Ballance between the Houſes of Au/tria 
and Bourbon, und of what Importance it is to her Safety, 
as well as Proſperity, that the former ſhould not be oppreſſed. 
She is likewiſe obliged to have a conſtant Attention to the 
Princes ef Germany, who ori the other Side have very powerful 
Reaſons to live upon good Terms with her, and when her 
Affairs require it, to yield her any Aſſiſtance that ſhe wants. 
But above all, ſhe is bound to maintain a perfect Friendſhip 
with his Pruſſian Majeſty, as well on account of the vaſt Ac- 
ceſſion of Power which that Monarch has obtained, as his bein 

her near Neighbour, in Conſequence of having Part of Guelder- 
land yielded to him by the Treaty of Utrecht ; the Dutchy of 
Cleves, by his Treaty of Partition with the EleQtor Palatine ; 
the Diſtricts that fell to him as joint Heir of King William 
III; and the Principality of Eaft Friefland, which is acquir- 
ed by the Extinction of the Line of its ancient Princes. With 
all theſe Powers, the Republick is under Engagements by ſo- 
lemn Treaties, and it is by an exact Performance of theſe, that 
ſhe muſt maintain her 5" Reputation, and the Benefits 
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which reſult to her Subjects, from the Conſtitution of her Go- 
vernment; which in Virtue of thoſe Treaties, all theſe Powers 
are bound to maintain. | | | | 

In reference to the Ballance in 7taly, ſhe has alſo conſiderable 
Intereſt ; reſulting from the large Share of Commerce which 
her Subjects enjoy in the Mediterrancan and the Levant, and 
which will always depend on the preſerving the Independence 
of the Princes and States in that Part of Europe; fo that ſhe is 
bound to promote that, as far as in her lies; and in Times 
has ſhewn a due regard to this Obligation. She has beſides, 
ſome particular Engagements with the Swiſs Cantons, and their 
Allies; and has for a long Courſe of Years, had a conſiderable 
Corps of their Infantry in her Service, who. with great Courage 
and Fidelity have fought in ſupport of her Liberties, whenever 
they were in Danger. won) gar eee £3 1 75 

| y, there is nothing clearer, than that it is her true In- 
tereſt to live in perfect Harmony with Great Britain; in as 
much as both Countries have continually reaped the greateſt Ad- 
vantages, when this Union has ſubſiſted; and have both felt 
and ſtill feel the bad Effects of being ſet at Variance, and em- 

loying their Maritime Forces againſt each other, through the 
= thts of their common Enemies. It is indecd true, that 
each of theſe Powers have an equal Intereſt in Commerce; but 
while they live upon good Terms, and conſult their reſpective 
Intereſts only, they can without any Difficulty regulate the 
Views of their Subjects, ſo as to prevent their ing with 
each other, and for the common Benefit of both, which in the 
preſent Situation of Things is far eaſier than in former Times; 
and perhaps too of greater Conſequence than ever, conſidering 
the new Schemes that are every Day formed, and are ſtill form- 
ing in different Parts of Europe, with a Tendency equally pre- 
judicial to the Trade of both. rie 
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CHAP. xv. 


Of the true Intereſt of Great Britain, with re. 
ect to the other Powers of Europe. 


T HE gradual Changes that have happened in the Circum- 
4 ftances of this Nation, may be very rationally ſuppoſed 
to have had a ſtrong Influence upon its Intereſts, and yet this 
does not ſeem to — been ſufficiently conſidered; for if it 
had, we ſhould ſcarce find ſo many People as there really are, 
who adhere to the old Notions laid down by ſome of our 
Patriots in the Beginning of the laſt Century, that the true 
Intereſt of this Nation conſiſts in keeping their Affairs as diſ- 
tin from thoſe of the Continent, as their Country is removed 
from it by Nature, who by ſurrounding it with the Sea, ſeems 
to have made it a World by itſelf. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
many plauſible Things have been advanced in Support of this 
Doctrine, as well as great Authorities alledged, more eſpecial- 
ly that of the learned Antiquary Sir Robert Cotton, who wrote 
a Treatiſe to this Purpoſe in the Reign of King James I. 
with a View of convincing Henry Prince of Wales, that he 
ought not to pay any Reſpect to the Arguments which had 
been inſinuated to him, againſt the pacifick Meaſures that 
were then in Faſhion, but ought to regard whatever was 
faid of foreign Wars, and foreign Acquiſitions, as calculated to 
gratily the Spirit of ambitious = at the Expence of their 

ountry, which had been often exhauſted, but never received 
any real Benefit from ſuch Kind of Expeditions, as he under- 
took to ſhew from Hiſtory and Records. | 

But whatever Truth there might be in this Doctrine, as it is 


laid down by him, and how well ſoever it might be ſupported. 


by the Inftances which he has produced, it has nothing to do 
with the preſent State of our Affairs; and the only Uſe that can 
be made of it, is ſo far to examine it, as that we may be con- 
vinced of the Truth of this Obſervation. The Expeditions made 
by our ancient Princes for the Maintenance of the Countries 
they poſſeſſed in France, or in Support of their Claim to that 
Crown, might very probably impoveriſh this Nation, and how 
much ſoever their Succeſſes might enlarge the Power, or exalt 
the Glory of thoſe Monarchs, they might be far enough from be- 
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ing uſeful to their Subjects. It is however very poſſible that 
they might be in ſome meaſure neceſſary, as our Conſtitution 
then ſtood; and we fhall- have the more Reaſon to credit this, 
if we conſider that ſuch of our Princes were always moſt 
popular at home, as made themſelves renowned by their 
victorious Arms abroad, and that ſuch as purſued a contrary 
Conduct, were very ſeldom free from domeſtick Inſurrections, 
or foreign Invaſions. 

The only Objections that can be raiſed to this Poſition, 
muſt be taken from the Conduct of Henry VII. who was in- 
deed a wy wiſe Prince, and yet is reported to have meddled 
leſs with foreign Affairs than moſt of his Predeceſſors. Vet 
upon a more ftrict Examination it will be found, that His 

ppineſs reſulted chiefly, not from the confining his Cates 
entirely to his own Dominions, but from his prudent Ma- 
nagement 'of that Share he thought proper to take in the 
Tranſactions of the Continent. It has been thought, that as 
a true Politician he ſhould have prevented the French Kin 
from annexing the Dutchy of Bretagne to his Crown, but 
does not appear that this was at all in his Power. He made 
Uſe, however, of the Jealouſy which the Nation conceived 
upon this great Acceſſion to the French Power, and actual 
engaged in a War againſt France, for the Proſecution of whic 
he had vaſt Supplies granted him by Parliament. Yet he did 
not after all this carry on that War in the Manner that 'was 
expected, but contented himfelf with making, from the Terror 
of his Arms, a Peace upon very advantageous Terms, that 
laſted during his Life, by which he ſecured to himſelf an 
annual Tribute from two French Monarchs ſucceffively, and 
which left them at full Liberty to purſue their Deſigns in 
Italy, that exhauſted their Treaſures, and weakened their Forces 
as much as a War with Englund would have done, and proved 
conſequently more to his Advantage, He took care likewife 
during that Pence this Meafure procured, to enter into a ſtrict 
Alliance with the Houſe of Auftria, which was a very right 
Connection at that Time, cemented that Alliance by a Marriage, 
and matried his own Daughter to the King of Scots, which, as 
he foreſaw, united in Proceſs of Time the whole Iftand into one 
Kingdom. The true Inference therefore from his Conduct is 
this, that the intermeddling more or leſs with the Affairs of 
the Continent is right or wrong, according to the Judgment the 
Prince who intermeddles forms of the Situation and Circum- 
ftances of Things. | | * 
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The Figure that Great Britain makes at preſent in Europe, | 


ariſes from her being in a Situation very different from that 
ſhe held in Times paſt; but we owe our preſent Greatneſs to 
Maxims very different from that of neglecting every thing 
that paſſes without the Bounds of our own Ifland. ” The 
wiſe Queen Elizabeth, who laid the Foundation of that 
Wealth and Power which we now poſſeſs, acted upon quite 
different Principles, and was ſo far from paying no Attention 
to foreign Affairs, that it plainly appears they were never ſo 
well underſtood or managed as in her Time. She it was that 
prevented Philip II. from accompliſhing his Scheme of uni- 
verſal Empire, not barely by providing for the Security of 
her Dominions at home, but by employing both Money and 
Men to occupy him with perpetual Diverſions abroad. She 
prevented France from becoming a Province to Spain, which 
muſt have been fatal to the Liberties of Europe; and ſhe af- 
forded that Aſſiſtance to the States of the United Provinces, 
that enabled them to become an independent Republick, which 
has in ſucceeding Times contributed ſo much to preſerve the In- 
dependence of the European Powers againſt the ambitious Views 
of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

It is true that ſhe likewiſe promoted the Navigation and 
Commerce of her Subjects, opened a Paſſage for them into 
both the Indies, and excited that Spirit which afterwards in- 
duced us to make Settlements in the moſt diftant Parts of the 
Globe; and by a wiſe and happy Conjunction of our Labours 
both there and in Britain, at once extended our Wealth and 
Power, without the leaſt Diminution of our People, contrary to 
the Effects of Plantations made from other Countries, which 
have ſuffered at home, by aggrandizing themſelves abroad; 
whereas our domeſtic Power is conſtantly augmented, in Pro- 
portion to the Advantages derived from our Settlements abroad; 
and to this Circulation of our Commerce it is in reality owe- 
ing, that our Strength is ſo much greater, our Lands ſo much 
more valuable, and our intrinſic Wealth ſo much increaſed, 
as it is ſince that Time; and this, in ſpite of long Wars, and 
— intervening Accidents, not at all favourable to our In- 
texeſts. ä | | 
\ This may look like a Paradox to ſome, and there be 
others who perhaps will regard it as a Thing taken upon Truſt, 
But in reality the Facts are abſolutely certain, and it is to the 
wonderful Growth of our Plantations that we owe the Strength 
and Populouſneſs of this Iſland, which could never otherwiſe have 
attained its preſent Condition. A very little Attention will 
make this plain. The Commodities and Manufactures of any 

| Country 
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Country have a certain Limit, beyond which it is impoſſible 
they ſhould extend without an Alteration of Circumſtances, that 
is to ſay, when they are carried ſo high, as that no new Markets 
are to be found, domeſtick Induſtry can proceed no farther. 
Now it is owing to our Colonies, that hitherto we have not 
been very ſenſible of this Truth; for the People ſettled 
there, from a Variety of Cauſes, into which I have not Room 
to enter at preſent, take off much greater Quantities of our 
Commodities and Manufactures, than if they had remained at 
home. So that one of our Countrymen eſtabliſhed in America, 
finds full Employment for ſeveral Hands here; and as full Em- 
ployment will always draw People, it plainly follows from 
thence, that our Settlements abroad muſt increaſe the Number 
of People at home. As this Method of arguing ſhews the 
Reaſon of the Thing, ſo the Truth of it may be likewiſe de- 
monſtrated from Experience. It is certain, that the Number 
of People in the City of Londen is about five times as a as 

ſup- 


at the Death of Queen Elizabeth; and tho? it cannot 
poſed, that the Number of People in this Iſland hath increaſed 
in the ſame Proportion, yet it is certain that they have very 
much increaſed, as is apparent from the Growth 4 other g 
Cities, the ſwelling of ſmall Villages into large Towns, ike 
raiſing on our Coaſts of many new Sea Ports. It may indeed 
be objected, that if People remove out of the Country into 
great Towns, this augments the Number of their Inhabitants, 
but not that of the Nation, but then the Fact muſt be proved, 
which is a Thing impoſſible ; for ſuch as dwell in great Towns 
conſume a larger Quantity of Proviſions, and all other Neceſ- 
faries, than ſuch as live ſcattered up and down the Country, 
they muſt conſequently be ſupplied with theſe, and therefore the 
Growth of Towns muſt increaſe the Number of People in the 
Country about them. Thus the farther we trace this Matter, 
the clearer and the more certain it appears, and therefore what 
is deduced from it cannot be rationally called in queſtion. 
We may from hence likewiſe diſcern how the other Parts 
of the Britiſh Dominions have alſo increaſed in the Number 
of their Inhabitants, as well as England, and have reaped a 
proportionable Benefit from ſo happy a Change in their Cir- 
cumſtances; which as it demonſtrates how much they owe to 
that excellent Conſtitution under which they live, ſo it is like- 
wiſe an evident Proof that it is the Intereſt, and ought to be 
the Care of ſuch as are intruſted with the Adminiſtration of 
the Government, to ſee that. every Part of the Britiſh Empire 
enjoys to the full the Advantages derived from the Laws, and 
that glorious Freedom which is the Reſult of their being . 
| taine 
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tained in full Vigour. The Subjects as well as the Soil are ever 
to be taken into our Notion of the Britiſp Empire, and as Obe- 
dience is expected from ſuch as are ever ſo remote, as well as 
thoſe who are near the Center of Government, ſo they are en · 
titled to the ſame Protection and Encouragement; which while 
they receive, there is no doubt that our Affairs will continue 
in a flouriſhing Condition, and the Fears which many have 
entertained, that ſome of our diſtant Colonies may ſome time 
or other throw off their Obedience to their Mother Country, 
will be but Dreams and Vapours; for in the Body politick, as 
in the natural Body, while the vital Parts are ſtrong and ſound, 
the Circulation will be every where briſk and lively, and the 
Effects of it perfectly felt, to its very Extremities. In Theory 
this looks very fair and probable, but it is our peculiar Feli- 
city, that through the Piety, Virtue, and Wiſdom of our An- 
ceſtors, we know that this may be, and is reduced to Practice. 
We need only look into the State of our Affairs at preſent, 
compare them with what they were in times paſt, and reflect on 
the Manner in which theſe Alterations have happened, to be 
convinced this is all Reality, and not Viſion. 

It is the maintaining the Britiſb Empire in this Situation, 
and thereby providing for the Happineſs of this Nation, that 
as I ſaid ought to be the ſole point of View to our Stateſmen 
and Patriots, as of old among the Greeks and Romans. Our 
Conſtitution like theirs is of a mixt Nature, but one may with- 
out Partiality or Vanity affirm, that it is more happily com- 
pounded, fo that Majeſty and Liberty treſpaſs not at all upon 
each other, the Prerogative of the Prince being without Reſtraint, 
where it may be exerted for his Subjects Good, and the Para- 
mount Prerogative, being this, that the Crown can do no hurt 
at all. It is moſt evident therefore, that at this Day our Princes 
can have no Temptation to enterprize Wars of Conqueſt 
as in former Times; ſo that a true Spirit of Patriotiſm can 
never be ſhewn, in oppoſing Projects that will never be ſet on 
foot; and in this lies our great Happineſs, that having no Views 
or Pretenſions upon our Neighbours, there is no ſolid, indeed 


not ſo much as a plauſible Ground for us to hate them, or they 


us. This is the true fundamental Principle of our Policy ; 
that in Reſpect to the Affairs of the Continent, we are not to 
be governed by any of thoſe temporary or accidental Conveni- 
encies, which very often, and that juſtly too, paſs for Reaſons 
of State in other Kingdoms ; but by this ſingle Rule, of their 
acting in Conformity to our —_ Intereſts, ſo far as is con- 
ſiſtent with their own, 


There 
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There is a Diſtinction often made, chiefly by Foreigners, 
between the Intereſt and the Cemmerce of Great Britain; but 
in reality this is a Diſtinction without a Difference; for the 
Intereſt and the Commerce of the Britiſb Empire are ſo inſe- 
parably united, that they may be very well conſidered as one 
and the ſame. For Commerce is that Tie, by which the ſeveral, 
and even the moſt diſtant Parts of this Empire, are connected 
and kept together, ſo as to be rendered Parts of the ſame Whole, 
and to receive not only Countenance and Protection, but 
Warmth and Nouriſhment from the vital Parts of our Govern- 
ment, of which, if I may be indulged fo figurative an Expreſſion, 
our Monarchy is the Head, and our Liberty the Soul, What- 
ever therefore afliſts, promotes, and extends our Commerce, is 
conſiſtent with our Intereſt ; and whatever weakens, impairs, 
or circumſcribes it. is repugnant thereto. We may eaſily, con- 
fidering Things in this light, (and if we conſider them in any 
other, we ſhall deceive ourſelves) derive from thence a true 
Notion of the Intereſt of Great Britain, with reſpect to the 
other Powers of Europe; and be able to judge when that 
Intereſt is really purſued, and when it is either neglected or 
abandoned. 

The firſt Point dictated by our Intereſt, is the maintaining 
others in their Rights, or to make uſe of a more known Term, 
to ſupport the Independency of the Powers of Europe; becauſe 
the engroſſing, ſubjecting, or ſubduing ſeveral Countries under 
one Potentate, naturally and even neceſſarily contributes to leſſen 
the Number of Inhabitants, to extinguiſh Induſtry amongſt 
them, and conſequently to enfeeble and impoveriſh them, which 
muſt be detrimental to us, if we correſpond or trade with them. 
Another Point is, the ſtipulating with foreign Nations proper 
Terms of Security, Indulgence, and Reſpect for our Subjects, 
and for the Effects which from time to time they ſhall carry 
into thoſe Countries, in return for which we muſt covenant on 
our Parts, to do and perform what ſhall be thought reaſonable. 
When theſe kind of Alliances are made with due Deliberation, 
they become ſacred Ties with reſpect to us, and we are bound 
to fulfil them punctually; ſo that whatever different Form Ap- 
pearances may wear, the true Intereſt of Great Britain is al- 
ways to comply exactly with her Treaties, 

A third Rule is, to reſent Wrongs done us, —_— and 
without delay, more eſpecially where it is in our Power to do 
it by employing our maritime Force, ſince in this Caſe it an- 
fwers a double End; firſt, it redreſſes the Miſchief, whatever it 


is, for the preſent; and next, it raiſes our Reputation the 
ö uture. 
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future, We ought likewiſe to be ready to aſſiſt any Nation 
that is unjuſtly attacked, or in any Danger of being oppreſſed, 
that it may be ſeen we are true Lovers of Freedom, and are as 
unwilling to behold the Necks of others put under a Yoke, as 

to ſubmit our W] . | | 
Theſe Rules conftantly attended to, are ſufficient to keep us 
good Terms with all the World, and to make it the In- 
tereſt of every Potentate and State in Europe, to court as well as 
to reſpect our Friendſhip ; which ought to be freely beſtowed, 
and not either purchaſed or proftituted. It may ſometimes 
happen, that a ſtrict Compliance with theſe Rules will interfere 
with ſome Branch or other of our Commerce ; neither in ſuch 
a Cafe muſt that be regarded, for it is not this or that par- 
ticular Branch of Commerce, which coincides with the 
general Intereſt of this Nation, but the whole Circle of our 
:ommerce;and therefore there is nothing abſurd or contradictory 


in affirming, that the Whole muſt take place of a Part, any 


more than it is ridiculous to affirm, that whatever reſpects the 
Intereſt of a Nation, becomes worthy the Concern of a Mo- 
narch, let its Nature be what it will. And therefore they are in 
an Error, who think the Royal Character any way leſſened, by 
being obliged to attend to Trade, a Thing already acknow- 
ledged in many Parts of Europe, and which by Degrees will be 
found true in all; to which let me add another Truth, that 
Trade is a mean and inconfiderable Thing, in thoſe Countries 
only where this Error ſtill prevails. 

It appears in ſome meaſure from our Hiſtory, and much more 
from our Records, that we have always intereſted ourſelves v 
much in the Affairs of the North. Our old Treaties wi 
Sweden, Denmark, and Poland, ſpeak this plainly, and our Al- 
liances with Nuſſia are elder than thoſe of. moſt other Powers. 
We have, as Occaſion required, acted either as Mediators or 
Allies, in favour of all theſe Powers. The Swedes in particu» 


lar have been frequently indebted to us for Aſſiſtance, and in 


the laſt Century, they detached themſelves in a great meaſure 


from the Intereſts of France, for the fake of our Friendſhip, 


which was a Meaſure very beneficial to all Europe. At prefent 
we are cloſely connected with Ruſſia, and with very good Rea- 
fon ; neither can our Alliance ever be lighted by the Northern 
Potentates, while the Baltic remains open to our Fleets, that 
is, while we remain a Maritime Power. This Conſideration, 
Joined to thoſe important Points beforementioned, will always 
hinder us from entering into improper or inconſiſtent Treaties, 
cannot fail of keeping up our Reputation in this part of the 
World, and conſequently preſerving that Reſpect to thoſe Pri- 

vileges 
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vileges, and that Attention to our Demands, which the Situa- 
tion either of our Affairs or theirs may require. For as we 
can never have any Intereſt ſuperior to, or inconſiſtent with the 
Care of the Ballance in the North, ſo that muſt alſo remain the 

Object of all the Potentates there, and is not likely there- 
ore to ſuffer any great Alteration within the Compaſs of that 
Period, to which human Foreſight, or human Policy can ex- 
tend. : 

As to the Affairs of the German Empire in general, and of 
the ſeveral Princes in particular, we have always maintained a 
fair Correſpondence with them, and manifeſted when it was 
neceſſary, a juſt Concern for their Liberties ; the ſame Conduct 
will be ever incumbent upon us, ſo long as we preſerve a 
Reſpect for the Proteſtant Religion, and for that great Principle 
of Independence, which has been no where cultivated ſo 
much as in Germany, and where it ſtill continues to make a 
conſiderable Figure. It has been thought alſo the Intereſt of 
this Nation, to ſhew an extraordinary Zeal in favour of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, notwithſtanding the Rectitude of that Mea- 
ſure hath been at different times controverted, if I miſtake 
not, by both Parties. It is indeed true, that in reference to our 

Commerce, we have no leſs Connection with the Houſe of 
Auſtria, than with many, I may ſay with moſt of the great 
Powers in Europe; as alſo, that we have ſupported her in times 
path at a very large Expence to ourſelves, without any viſible 

iew of reaping any immediate Advantage from the EffeQs 
of thoſe Subſidies, which were ſo liberally granted, To this 
it has been added, that by this wonderful Attachment, we 
have greatly promoted the Power and Influence of that Houſe 
over the Germanick Body, which how uſeful ſoever it might 
be to the Sovereigns of that illuſtrious Family, might turn 
in ſome meaſure to our Prejudice, as it could not fail of giv- 

.ing Offence to many of the Princes in Germany, who for 
that very Reaſon had recourſe to another Power, at a Time 
when if we had dealt more equally, they would have relied 
ſolely upon us. | a 

But notwithſtanding all this, if we conſider that the Houſe 
of Auſtria is on one Side the great Bulwark of Chriſten- 
dom againſt the Turks, and on the other, the natural Ballance 
againſt France, and alſo a near Neighbour to us in Part of her 
Dominions, it is no Wonder at all, but rather an Honour 
to us, that we have ſo cloſely adhered to our Engagements. 
In ſupporting that auguſt Family in three ſeveral Wars, we 


juſtified our Fidelity to our Treaties, which in A” is a 
: Olnt 
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Point ever of the higheſt Conſequence, as it is a Kind of na- 
tional Honour, which once loſt can hardly ever be regained. 
As to the Judgments of Parties, are not always to be 
relied upon, but if they were, it would be no difficult Thing 
to ſhew, that all Parties have in their Turns approved this 
Meaſure, which when prudently purſued, is certainly right ; 
and tho' immediate Advantages may not ſpring from it, yet 
if there be no other Way than this of ſupporting the general 
Ballance of Power, and maintaining that Independence which 
is the primary Point in our foreign Syſtem, we acted well and 
wiſely in ſuſtaining it ; neither could any Offence be juſtly 
taken at this by any of the German States, ſince if they had 
conſidered it in a true Light, it was as much their Intereſt as 
ours; and many Inſtances might be produced to prove, that 
they have injured and weakened themſelves by a contrary Con- 
duh. If indeed our Partiality to the Houſe of Auſtria had ever 
carried us into the Breach of Treaties with other Powers, or 
put us upon ſupporting the ambitious Schemes of that Houſe, 
or any other Houſe, to the Prejudice of their Neighbours, the 
Charge would be juſt, and the Adminiſtration culpable that 
had led us into thofe Meaſures. 

An inveterate Hatred, or a perpetual Oppoſition to France, 
is a Maxim that never was laid down by any wiſe Engliſb Mi- 
nifter, and ought never to be received or countenanced. In 
Queen Elizabeth's Time we affifted the prefent reigning Fa- 
mily, and Medals were ſtruck with the Arms of England, France, 
and Holland, as Powers whoſe Intereſts were thoroughly united, 
and ſo at that Time they were; and our Regard for the French 
as well founded then, as that which we teſtify for the Houſe 
of Auſtria is now, But preciſely at that Juncture, when our 
Conduct ought to have changed, we miftook our Meaſure, 
and Cromwell, by embracing the Intereſts of that Crown, faci- 
litated the Execution of Schemes that have been fince ſo de- 
trimental to Europe in general, and this Nation in particular. 
The Miftake was quickly diſcerned, but not fo ſoon rectiſied; 
on the contrary, two of our Princes ny” in that Miſtake, 
as well againſt the Intereſt, as againſt the Voice of the Na- 
tion. hen we recovered from our Error, we found it very 
difficult to retrieve what had been loſt this ill Conduct; 
we managed a long and very expenſive War with little ap- 
parent Succeſs, but this War however weakened, and wore 
out the Strength of France ſo much, as to make way for the 
| . Victories that were obtained in that which quickly 

cceeded it, which is 1 to conſole us for Loſſes _ 
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Expences in a juſt Cauſe. It is that Cauſe tliat we ſupport, 


and not an innate, hereditary, and groundleſs Averſion to the 


French Nation; for whenever their Stateſmen ſhall abandon that 


Plan which is dangerous and deſtructive in its Nature to them- 


ſelves as well as others, they will infallibly diſarm us, and ex- 
tinguiſh that Animoſity which their boundleſs Ambition, and 


not our Obſtinacy or Perverſeneſs, has excited.-;;/F Here have 
been, within the Memory of the preſent Generation; -certain 
Seaſons, in which the French Miniſters either really or ſeem- 
ingly laid by thoſe Schemes, and affected to act upon other 
Principles, that very ſoon produced an Alteration in the Con- 
duct of other Powers towards them, which fully juſtifies this 
Obſervation; and therefore their Politicans have no juſt 
Grounds for imputing to the Fierceneſs of our Manners, that 
8 we have ſhewn in entering into all Alliances againſt 
them, but ought rather to aſcribe it to that Rectitude of Judg- 
ment which is natural to a free People, and which will always 
appear amongſt us as long as we continue fre. | 
The Ballance in Italy is thought to concern us more remote- 
ly, notwithſtanding which, we have hitherto ſhewn a juſt and 
laudable Regard to that likewiſe ; and indeed Diftance in this 
Reſpect is of little . Conſequence, more eſpecially to a Mari- 
time Power. Our Commerce in the Mediterranean, and in 
the Levant, is of very high Importance, and we cannot but 
be ſenſible, that whatever Alterations have been felt in the Ita- 
lian Ballance, have likewiſe affected thoſe Branches of our 
Commerce in a very ſenſible Degree; ſo that whatever Steps 
we have taken, either during the Continuance of Peace by Ne- 
gotiations, or in Time of War, by ſupporting the only Prince 
in Italy who declared for the common Cauſe, and was true to 
his own Intereſts, which were likewiſe ours, were right and 
juſt Meaſures, and have no doubt left thoſe Impreſſions which 
will never be effaced by any Arts or Intrigues, whatever may be 
given out to ſerve their own Purpoſes, at certain critical Junc- 
tures by ſuch as wiſh they may. 8 
The recent Injuries our "WAFERS have ſuſtained, and the 
oreat Inſults offered to the Nation by the Corfairs of Barbary, 


will not allow us to doubt, that it is our true Intereſt to keep 


the Italian States firmly united to us, that when Occaſion re- 
quires they may afford us all the Conveniencies in their Power 
towards chaſtiſing theſe Infidels, as our uſing vigorous Mea- 
ſures in ſuch Caſes, arid ſending a powerful Fleet into the Me- 
diterranean, will contribute not a little to make us reſpected by 
the Italian Potentates, as well as to obtain Juſtice from thoſe. 

: pyratical 


9 pyratical: Governments, th , for the preſent Things have been 
*adjufſted by milder Mea Shea 


N 3 | 
Our Affairs with the Crown' of Spain have been long in a 
- perplexed Situation, notwithſtanding that it is generally thought } 
the Suni Miniſters | have ſuch true Notions of their own } 
Intereſt, as to be perſuaded that nothing concerns them more, 

than to live upon good Terms with Great Britain. Without 
any Queſtion it is our Intereſt likewiſe to live in a perfect 

Correſpondence with that Court, and therefore no Pains ought to | 
be ſpared that are requifite to remove all Jealouſies and Diſcon- | 
-tents on both Sides. It was hoped, that this would have been 
effectually done by the Definitive Treaty of Aix la Chapelle; but | 
it ſeems that the Neceflity of reſtoring the Tranquility of Eu- 
rope, made it requiſite to conclude that Treaty without adjuſt- 
ing the Differences between the Britiſb and Spaniſp Courts, 
-which were left to a particular Negotiation, which in part has 

taken place, and. in part is {till depending. It is from this re- 4 
maining Negotiation that we are yet to expect an abſolute 

Concluſion of this important Buſineſs, which as it has proceed- 

ed ſlowly, we have good Ground to apprehend, whenever it | 

is brought to a Determination, will ſettle the Terms of Cor- } 

Teſpondence to the mutual Satisfaction of both Nations. De- ! 

lays are vęry diſagreeable in all Points of national Concern, but | | 

more eſpecially ſo in Points of great Conſequence, ſuch as this | 
undoubtedly is both to us and to them. Yet after all, if by 
bearing with theſe Delays, Things can be entirely adjuſted, fo 
as to leave no Grounds for future Diſputes ; inſtead of patch- 
ing up expedient Agreements to ſerve a preſent Turn, which | 
never afford Content to either Party, and are ſeldom long 
obſerved, we ſhall have good * Cauſe to excuſe. thoſe Delays, 
and to be well pleaſed with the final Iſſue of them. In the 
mean time we have the Comfort of knowing, that at length 
the Syſtem of Expedients is exploded; for if there had been 
the leaſt Intention of returning to that Sort of Practice, we 
might have had a Convention long ago. It was certainly 
better to treat with Clearneſs and Dignity, to explain and go 
to the Bottom of Grievances on both Sides, that both old and 
freſh Wounds might be thoroughly. healed, and not ſkinned. 
over, and that ſucceeding Minifters may have, a full, explicit, 
and well-concerted Treaty for their Guide, upon which the 

Subjects of both Crowns may rely, without any Doubts as to 

the Senſe of the reſpective Artieles, or any Fears of, their not 


being punctually executed. © 
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We have lived fo long, and in ſo ſtrict a Friendſhip with the 
Crown of Portugal, that I mention it here only for the Sake 
of ſhewing, that there ſtill ſubſiſts an Inſtance of that kind of 
Connection which it is moſt our Intereſt to have with every fo- 
reign Court. Our Subjects trade largely with thoſe of Porty- 

af to their mutual Benefit and Advantage; we have all the 
Þriviteges there that we can reaſonably deſire in favour of our 
Merchants; the Portugueſe are conſidered here, upon all Occa- 
fions, as our faithful Friends and Allies. Theſe have been the 
Rules of Behaviour to both Courts in Times of perfect Tranqui- 
lity, and when nothing farther was neceſſary to evince the Cor- 
diality of Eſteem on both Sides. But when a Difference aroſe 
between the Spaniards and the Portugueſe, which ſwelled fo high, 
as that the Jatter were threatened with an Invaſion, we made no 
Dy of ſending in due Time, and without any Delay, 
ſuch a Fleet to Liſbon, as ſerved to protect the Subjects of the 
King of Portugal from any Inſult. 

We ſeem at preſent to be univerſally perſuaded, that it is our 
Intereſt to live not only on good Terms with the Republick 
of the United Provinces, but alſo in the cloſeſt and moſt perfect 
Harmony, in which it is certain that we act conformable 
both to the Lights of Reaſon and Experience. TRADE is in- 
deed the common Miſtreſs of the Maritime Powers, but at 
the ſame time they have many other Rivals, of whom they 
have no grounds to be afraid, while a ſtrict Union ſubſiſts be- 
tween them; and a due Senſe of this ought to induce them to 

refer the joint Intereſt of both, to the private and particular 
Views of cither. Another ſtrong Reaſon for their living always 
upon good Terms, is the Sameneſs of their foreign Intereſt, 
that is to ſay, thoſe who are Friends or Enemies to one, are 
likewiſe Friends and Enemies to the other; which is a Point 
that ought to be kept always in View, by fuch as are entruſted 
with the Adminiſtration of either Government. In a word, the 
Conformity that there is between the Religion, the Conſti- 
tution, and the natural Inclinations of the Inhabitants of 
both Countries, is ſufficient to demonſtrate to any intelligent 
and diſintereſted Perſon, that nothing can contribute ſo much 
to their joint Happineſs, as ſupporting each other upon all 
Occaſions, and that nothing can bring about their Deſtruc- 
tion ſo ſoon, as fowing the Seele of Diſſention and Diviſion 
between them. f 


The many Alterations that hap N in the World, afford, 
and will always afford ſufficient Reaſons t 


ns for our exerting our- 
3 ſelves, 


1 | 
ſelves, not without Hazard and Expence, in favour of ſome 
or other of our Allies ; which however muſt be done, and done 
with Spirit and Chearfulneſs, if we will remain a free, a great, 


and a reſpected People. It is in vain to hope to maintain our 
Characters by a ſelfiſh and ſurly, or by a lazy and inactive 


Behaviour; if we reaſon ever ſo little with ourſelves, we may 


be ſatisfied of this; if we conſult Hiſtory, Hiſtory will convince 
us ; if we have recourſe to Experience, Experience will read 
us the ſame Lecture. Neither ought we to conſider what we 
do as any Burthen or Inconveniency, ſince it ariſes from the 
Rank and Figure we make in the World, from thoſe Connec- 
tions which have been the Fruit of our Significancy, and by 
which that is upheld and ſecured, In ſhort, when we ſuc⸗ 
cour our Neighbours, we do it from a Principle of Juftice to 
ourſelves ; we flouriſh, in Part, from the Commerce that we 


have with them; and having thus a Stake in their Welfare, it 


is really conſulting our own Intereſt, when we fulfil thoſe 
Engagements that were entered into, on account of that Stake z 
725i inſtead of repining that we are obliged to it, we 
ought to rejoice that it is in our Power, and ſhew by our Ala- 
crity how much it is in our Will. 

heſe are the general Principles of Britiſh Policy, deduced 
from thoſe Tranſactions, which after having been often and 
ſeriouſly examined in the wiſeſt and greateſt Aſſemblies, have 
received repeated, as well as publick Sanctions; ſo that if pri- 
vate Men err in adopting them, jt will be very difficult to 
eſtabliſh another Rule attended with clearer Evidence, and 
fupported by better Authority. DEL 
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